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?i"ipbiiof cannon of Nelson, which destroyed the French fleet at 
Eoroi» by Aboukir, re-echoed from one end of Europe to the other, and every 

thf* b»ltlc of, ’sii ..as. 1 . " 

lb. Ml., where revived the spint of resistance to their amhition. That great 
event not only destroyed the charm of Kepuhlican invincihility, hut relieved 
the Allies of the dread arising from the military talents of Napoleon and his 
terrible Italian army, whom it seemed to sever for ever from the soil of Eu- 
rope. The subjugation of .Switzerland and the conquest of Italy were no 
longer looked upon with mere secret apprehension ; they were the subject of 
loud and impassioned complaint over all Europe, and the allied sovereigns, 
upon this auspicious event, no longer hesitated to engage in open prepara- 
tions for the resumption of hostilities (t). 

Pr.p.r>- Austria felt that the moment was approaching when she might re- 
AMru. gain her lost provinces, restore her fallen influence, and oppose a 
barrier to the revolutionary torrent which was overwhelming Italy. She had 
accordingly been indefatigable in her exertions to recruit and remodel her 
armies since the treaty of Leohen ; and they were now, both in point of dis- 
cipline, numbers, and equipment, on the most formidable footing. She had 
two hundred and forty thousand men, supported by an immense artillery, 
ready to take the field, all admirably equipped and in the finest order, and 
to these were to be'added sixty thousand Russians, who were advancing 
under the renowned Suwarrow, flushed with the storming of Ismael and 
Warsaw, and anxious to measure their strength with the conquerors of sou- 
And Ruui.. them Europe. The Emperor of Russia, though he had been some- 
what tardy in following out the designs of his illustrious predecessor, had 
at length engaged warmly in the common cause ; the outrage committed on 
the Order of Malta, which had chosen him for their protector, filled him 
with indignation, and be seemed desirous not only to send his armies to 
the support of the Germanic states, but to guarantee the integrity of their 
Confederation. Turkey had forgotten its ancient enmity to Russia, in animo- 



(I) Til. X. 144, 14S. Ado. 11S9, 2X. loai. li. tO, II. 
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sily against France for the uni)rovoked atlack upon l^ypl, and its fleets and 
armies threatened to enclose the conqueror of the Pyramids in the kingdom 
he had won. Tims, wliile the amhition of the Directory in Switzerland and 
Italy roused against them the hostility of the centre of Europe, their impoli- 
tic and perilous expedition to the shores of Africa arrayed against France the 
fury of Mussulman zeal and the weight of Uussian power (i). 

December, 1798, a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
was concluded between Great Uritaiu and Uussia, for the 
bJtwcrn'’ purpose of putting a stop to the further encroachments of France, 
•nd KuHla. By this treaty, Kiissia engaged to furnish an auxiliary force of 
forty-five thousand men, to act in conjunction with the British forces in the 
north of Germany; and England, besides an immediate advance of L.22o,000, 
was to pay a monthly subsidy of L.75,(KX). The Emperor Paul immediately 
entered, with all the vehemence of his character, into the prosecution of the 
war; he gave an asylum to Louis XVHI in the capital ofCourland; behaved 
with munificence to the French emigrants who sought refuge in his domi- 
nions; accepted the office of Grand Master of the Knights of St. -John of Malta, 
and excited by every means in his power the spirit of resistance to the ad- 
vances of republican ambition. All his efforts, however, failed in inducing 
the Prussian cabinet to swerve from the cautious policy it had adopted ever 
since the retreat of the Duke of Brunsw ick, and the neutrality it had observed 
since the treaty of Basle (2). That power stood by in apparent indifference, 
and saw a desperate strife between the hostile powers, in which her own in- 
dependence was at stake, when her army, now 220,000 strong, might have 
interfered with decisive effect in the struggle ; and she was rewarded for her 
forbearance by the battle of Jena. 

Drr.j. i, 9 ». Great Britain made considerable exertions to improve the bril- 
liant |>rospects Dius unexpectedly opened to her view. Parliament met on 
the 20th November, 1798, and shortly after entered on the arduous duty of 
finance. To meet the increased expenses which the treaty with Bussia, and 
the vigorous prosecution of the war in other countries, were likely to occa- 
sion, Mr. Pitt proposed a new tax, hitherto unknown in Great Britain, that 
iiu-onif.T«i. on property. No income under L.60 a-year was to pay any duty 
at all ; those under L.lO’i only a fortieth part, and above L.200 a tentli. The 
total income of the nation was estimated at L.102, 000,000, including 
L.20,00tt,000 as the rent of lands ; and the estimated produce of the tax on 
this graduated scale was L. 7,300,000. This tax proceeded on the principle of 
raising as large a portion as possible of the supplies of the year by taxation 
within its limits, and compelling all persons to contribute, according to their 
ability, to the exigencies of the state; an admirable principle, if it could have 
been fully earned into effect, and which, if practicable and uniformly acted 
u|H)n, would have prevented all the financial embarrassments consequent on 
the war. But this was very far indeed from being the case. The expenses in- 
curred so far exceeded the income, even in that very year, that a supple- 
mentary budget was brought forward on June 6th, 1799, which very much 
augmented the annual charges (5]. 

The principle of making the supplies of Uie year as nearly as possible 
keep pace with its expenditure, is the true system of public as well as 

(f) Arch. Ch. i. 40. 4l.A7> Jum- 11i> x. flrtwrca ihe two ^ud;;rh. ioaa< wf^rr contnettd 
140. Ann. Arc. 1790. 238. to ihr amount of l..l5,OOO«OU0 ; uml ibc iotal ex* 

(2; Hard. %ii. 0^ 7. Auu. Ileg. 1709» 76. 78. Jom. pendilurr, tiichi«llng L.|3,033i000 fnr ilir army ; 
xi. 9. to. I. 8. 840.000forlhonjvy: mid oxuhatdyofl.. 823.000 

(3) Aun. Reg. 1799, 170. 101. Pari. Ilixt. xxx>« tn l\ux.<ia;'Mtllolll»(fHi.cxcJu.^U*r nf the charges of iho 
174. tlcU, to uuicfts thou h.8 1,000.000. 
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obwnn. private linancc ; which has siilTered, in every counlry, from no- 
tioMon ii« 50 niacli as llie convenient lint rninnns plan of borrowing 
of ttiui» for immcdiale exigencies, and laying Hie undying burden of inlerest 
upon the shoulders of posterity. Hut a greater error in linancc never was 
committed than the inirodnclion of the income-tax. In appearance the most 
equal, it is in reality the most unequal of burdens; because itasscsses at the 
same rate many din'erenl classes whose resources are widely dill'ercnt. The 
landed proprietor, whose estate is worth thirty years’ purchase of the rental 
at which he is rated; the fundholder, whose stock is worth twenty or 
' twenty-five of the same annual payment; the inerchanl, whose profits one 
year may he swalloweil up by losses the next season; the professional man, 
whose present income is not worth five years’ purchase; the young annui- 
tant, w hose chance of life is as tw only, and the aged spinster, in whom it is 
not two, are all rated at the same annual sum. The lax, in consequence, falls 
with excessive ami undue severity upon one class, and with unreasonable 
lightness upon others; it extinguishes the infant accumulations of capital, 
and puls an end to the savings of laborious industry; while it is compara- 
tively unfell by the great capitalist and the opulent landed proprietor. Unlike 
the indirect taxes, which are paid without being felt, or forgotten in the 
enjoyments of the objects on which they are laid, it brings the bitterness 
of taxation, in undisguised nakedness, to every individual, and produces, 

■ . in consequence, a degree of discontent and exasperation which nothing but 
the excitement of continual warfare, or a sense of uncontrollable necessity, 
can induce a nation to bear. 

i,.n.i «nd X considerable addition was made to the army this year. The land 
"otJa"” forces were raised to 138,000 men; the sea to 120,000, including 
p.rii.mrnt. 20,000 mariiics ; and 101 ships of the line were put in commission. 
Besides this, 80,000 men were embodied in the militia of Orcat Britain alone, 
besides 40,000 in Ireland; an admirable force, which soon attained a very 
high degree of discipline and elliciency, proved, through the whole re- 
mainder of the war, the best nursery for the troops of the line, and was in- 
ferior only in the quality and composition of its oITicers to the regular 
army(l). 

inivrini yiic forces with which France was to resist this formidable con- 
M tiir fedcrary were by no means coinmcnsurale cither to the ambition 
V4*riiinent. of the Directory , or the vast extent of territory that they had to de- 
fend. Both externally and internally the utmost discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion existed. The Bepublican armies, which in the outset divided so many 
states by the delusive promises of liberty and cHjuality, had excited universal 
hatred by the exactions which they had made, and the stern tyranny to 
which they bad every, where subjected their new allies. Their most devoted 
, adherents no longer attempted to palliate their conduct ; from the frontier of 
the Jura to the extremity of Calabria, one universal cry had arisen against the 
selfish cupidity of the Directory, and the insatiable rapacity of its civil and 
military olliccrs. The Swiss democrats, who had called in the French to re- 
volutionize their country, made the loudest lamentations at the unrelenting 
severity with which the great contributions, to which they were .so little ac- 
customed, were exacted from the hard-earned fruits of their industry. The 
Cisalpine republic was a prey to the most vehement divisions; furious Ja- 
cobinism reigned in its legislative assemblies; the authorities imposed on 
them by the French bayonets wcirc in the highest degree unpopular ; while in 

(I) Vail. Uis.xxxi. 231| 212. James* Naval, IliU. App. Vol.iii. Aon.Rcg. 1799> 103> App. to Lliroo, 
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Holland, (he whole respectalile class ofcilizonsfelt liic utmos( dLssatisfaclion 
at the violent changes made, both in their government and leprcscnlativc 
body, by their imperious allies. From the alliliatcd republics, therefore, no 
efficient support could be expected; while the French government, neverthe- 
less, was charged with the burden of their defence. From the Tcxel to Ca- 
labria, their forces were expanded over an immense surface, in great, but 
still insufficient numbers; while the recent occupation of Switzerland had 
opened up a new theatre of warfare hitherto untrod by the Republican sol- 
diers (I). 

Stntr of ihf During the (wo years which had elapsed since the termination of 
hostilities, the military force of France had signally declined. Sick- 
rvancc. JJP 5 S (icscrtioii had greatly diminished the ranks of the army; 
twelve thousand discharges had been granted to the soldiers, but more than 
ten times that number had deserted from their colours, and lived without 
disguise at their homes, in such numbers as rendered it neither prudent nor 
practicable to attempt the enforcing their return, Five-and-lhirty thousand 
of the best troops were exiled under Napoldon on a distant shore, and though 
the addition of two hundred thousand conscripts had been ordered, the levy 
proceeded but slowly, and some months must yet elapse before they could 
be in a condition to take the, field. The result of (he whole was, that for the 
actual shock of war, from the Adige to the .Maine, the Directory could only 
count on one hundred and seventy thousand men ; the remainder of their 
great forces were buried in the Italian peninsula, or too far removed from 
the theatre of hostilities, to be able to take an active part in the approaching 
contest. The administration of the armies was on the most corrupted footing; 
the officers had become rapacious and insolent in the command of the con- 
quered countries; and the civil agents either lived at free quarters on the 
inhabitants, or plundered without control the public money and stores which 
passed through their hands. Revolutionary energy had' exhausted itself; 
regular and steady government was unknown, and the evils of a disordered 
rule and an abandoned administration were beginning to recoil on those who 
had produced (hem (2). 

^1'k.n liiyr disposition of the Republican armies was as follows : Of one 
.'.f.pi'rcidi hundred and ten thousand men, who were stationed in Italy, 
ins »nr. thirty thousand under Macdonald, were lost in the NeapoUtan do- 
minions, and the remainder so dispersed over the extensive provinces of 
Lombardy, Tuscany, and the Roman states, that only fifty thousand could be 
collected to bear the weight of the contest on the Adige. Forty-two thou- 
sand, under General Jourdan, were destined to carry the war from the Upper 
Rhine, across the Black Forest, into the valley of the Danube. Massena, at 
the head of forty-five thousand, was stationed in Switzerland, and intended 
to dislodge (he Imperialists from the Tyrol and the upper valley of the Adige. 
Thirty thousand, under Bernadotte, were designed to form a corps of observa- 
tion on the Lower Rhine from Dusseldorf to Manheim ; while Brune at the 
head of fifteen thousand French, and twenty thousand Dutch troops, was 
intrusted with the defence of the Batavian republic. The design of the Direc- 
tory was to turn the position of the Imperialists on the Adige by getting pos- 
session of the mountains which enclosed the upper part of the stream, and 
then drive the enemy before them, with the united armies of Switzerland ‘ 
and Italy, across the mountains of Carinthia, while that of the Upper Rhine, 

(l) Join. xi. 18, 89. Th, ii. 181, 173, IT4, 907. (2) Tli. x. 182, 208, 209. .lom^xi, 89, 94^Dnm, 

208. Bat, iii. 94, 97. 
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descending the course of the Danube, was to unite with them under the walls 
of Vienna (f). • 

The forces of the Austrians were both superior in point of 
n.ii,».i>m! number^ better eiinipped, and stationed in more advantageous 

liirir clisno- . . ' ,,.1 • • ■■ s i i • i i m » . ■ 

siifcn. situations. Their armies were collected behind tlie Lech, in the 
Tyrol, and on the Adige. The first, under the command of the Archduke 
Charles, consisted of lifty-four thousand infantry and twenty-four thousand 
cavalry; in the Orisons and Tyrol, forty-four thousand infantry and two 
thousand five hundred horse were assembled under the banners of Bellegarde 
and Laudon; twenty-four thousand foot-soldiers and one thousand four hun- 
dred horse, under the command of Hotze, occupied the Vorariberg; while 
the army on the Adige, seventy-two thousand strong, including eleven thou- 
sand cavalry, obeyed the orders of Kray; and twenty-four thousand on the 
Maine, or in garrison at WurUburg, observed the French forces of the Lower 
Rhine. Thus two hundred and forty-six thousand men were concentrated 
between the Maine and the Po, and their centre rested on the mountains of 
Tyrol; a vast fortress, which had often aObrded a sure refuge in case of 
disaster to the imperial troops, and whose inhabitants were warmly attached 
to the House of Austria. Above fifty thousand Russians were expected (2) ; 
but they could not arrive in time to enter into operations either on the Da- 
nube or the Adige at the commencement of the campaign. 

These dispositions on both sides were made on the principle that the pos- 
session of the mountains ensures that of the plains, and that the key to the 
-Austrian monarchy was to be found in the Tyrol Alps; a great error, aiid 
which has been since abundantly refuted by the campaigns of Napoleon, and 
the reasoning of the Archduke Charles (3j. Th« true avenue to Vienna is the 
valley of the Danube ; it is there that a serious blow struck is at once decisive, 
and that the gates of the monarchy are laid open by a single great defeat on 
the frontier. It was not in the valley of the Inn, nor in the mountains of the 
Grisons, but on tlie heights of Uhn and the plains of Bavaria, that Napoleon 
prostrated the strength of Austria in 1805 and 1809; and of all the numerous 
defeats which that power had experienced, none was felt to be irretrievable 
but that of Hohenlinden, on the banks of the Iser, in 1800. There is no analogy 
between the descent of streams from the higher to the lower grounds, and 
the invasion of civilized armies from mountains to the adjacent plains. A 
ridge of glaciers is an admirable fountain for the perennial supply of rivers, 
but the worst possible base for military operations (Ij. 

Roimiturr. By thc invasioo of Switzcrlaud the French government had greatly 
in™ion'of weakened, instead of having strengthened, their military position. 
STmJTo Nothing was so advantageous to them as the neutrality of that 
because it covered the only defenceless frontier of the 
powrr. state, and gave them the advantage of carrying on the campaigns 
in Germany and Italy, for which the fortresses on the Rhine and in Piedmont 
afforded an advantageous base, w ithout the fear of being turned by a reverse 
in the mountains. But all these advantages were lost when the contest was 
conducted in the higher .Alps, and the line of the Rhine or the Adige was liable 
to be turned by a single reverse on the Aar or the St.-Gothard. The surface 
over which military operations were carried, was by this conquest immensely 
extended, without any proportionate addition either to the means of offensive 



(n Omn i. 32, 33. JmiJ. li. 00, 91. -VrcK. Cli. (3) Artluliil.c. !. 1 17, 162. Camp de 1790. 
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or ilefcnsive warfare. Tlie Tyrol was a great central fortress, in which the 
Imperialists liad often found shelter in moments of disaster, but no such 
advantage could be hoped for hy the Kepublirans from their possession of 
the hostile or discontented cantons of Switzerland ; while no avenue to the 
heart of Austria w as so dilTicult as that which lay through the midst of the 
brave and indomitable inhabitants of that almost inaccessible province (1). 

Nor had the invasion of the Roman and Neapolitan slates, and the banish- 
ment of Napoldon to the sands of Egypt, contributed less to weaken the 
formidable powers with which two years before he had shattered the Austrian 
monarchy. Now was seen the sagacity with which he had chosen the line of 
the Adige for tenacious defence, and llie wisdom of the declaration, that if he 
had listened to the suggestions of the Directory, and advanced to Rome, he 
would liavc endangered the Republic. Though the forces in the Peninsula 
were above one hundred and ten thousand, and were soon increased hy the 
arrival of conscripts to one hundred and thirty thousand men, the Re- 
publicans were never able to meet the Imperialists in equal force on the 
Adige; and Italy was lost, and the retreat of the army from Naples all but cut 
olT, while yet an overwhelming force, if it could only have been assembled 
at the decisive point, existed in the Peninsula (2). 

Notwithstanding the deficient stale of their military preparations, 
ifScil'*'’’ urgent representations of all their generals that the actual 

i 7 ». ‘ force under their command was greatly inferior to the amount 
which the Directory had led them to expect, the French government, led 
away by ill-founded audacity, resolved to commence hostilities. The Austrian 
cabinet having returned no answer to the |)eremptory note, in which the 
Directory required the sending back of the Russian troops, Jourdan received 
orders to cross the Rhine, which was immediately done atKehl and lluningcn, 
and the Republicans advanced in four columns towards the Black Forest. A 
few days after, Bernadotte, with ten thousand men, took possession of 
.Uanheim, and advanced against Philipsburg, which refused to capitulate, 
notwithstanding an angry summons from the Republican general. Upon re- 
ceiving this intelligence, the Archduke passed the Lech, and advanced in 
three columns towards Biberach, Waldsee, and Ravenslierg, at the head of 
thirty-seven thousand infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry; while Starry, 
with thirteen thousand men, was moved upon Ncumarckt, and six thousand 
men were thrown into the fortifications of lllm (3). 

While the hostile armies were thus approaching each other, in the 
will. ‘ space between the Rhine and the Danube, the contest had com- 
menced, on the most extended scale, in the mountains of the Orisons. Dur- 
Mirriii.iiiiG.ing the night of the 5th March, Massdna marched upon Sargantz, 
and having summoned the Austrian general, Aulfcnberg, to evacuate the dis- 
trict, his troops advanced at all points to cross the Rliine. The left wing, 
under Oudixot, afterwards, Duke of Reggio, “ a general,” said Napoleon, 
“ tried in a hundred battles,” was destined to make a false attack on the post 
of Feldkirch,so as to hinder llotze, who commanded at that impurlant point, 
from .sending any succour to the centre atCoirc, and the rigli t a t Reichenaii ; the 
right wing, under Dumont, was destined to crossat that place, and turn the posi- 
tion of Coire hy the upper (lart of the stream, while Massena himself, in the 
centre, was to force tlie passage opposite to Luciensteg, and carry the in- 
trcndiincnts of that fort. Subordinate to these jirincipal attacks, Loison, with 

(1) Til. X. 2IT. Arch. Cli. i. 56. . (3) Tom. xi. »5, 96. Th. ». 2»T, 229. Arch. Ch. 

(2) Jom. xi. 96. 96 Th. x. 218, 219. 226. r. 140. 
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a brigade, was directed to descend from llic valley of T'l-scren upon Disentis, 
and support the attack of Dninont; wliile I.ecourbe, who lay at Itellinzona, 
received orders to penetrate by Tusis, over the snowy summit of the Uern- 
bardin and down the stupendous defile of the Via-mala, into the Kngadiuc, 
and open up a communication with the Italian army on the Adige (1). 

M«rrh 6. Tliesc ottacks were almost all successful. The Rhine, yet charged 
melting snows, was crossed under a murderous lire ; after an 
..renjuL obstinate resistance, the fort of I.uciensteg was carried by the in- 
trepidity of the French chasseurs, who scaled an almost inaccessible height 
which commanded it, and eight liundred men, with live pieces of cannon, 
were made prisoners. Meanwhile Dumont, havingforced the pass of Kunkel, 
and made himself master of the central point and important bridge of Rei- 
chenan, situated at the junction of the two branches of the Rhine, not only 
succeeded in maintaining himself there, but made prisoners an Austrian 
detachment which had resisted lAiison at Disentis. The result of this move- 
ment was, that .Auffenlierg, who fell back slowly, contesting every inch of 
ground, towards Coire, found bis retreat cut oil' up the Rhine : and, being 
surrounded there by superior forces, he had no alternative but to lay down 
his arms, with two thousand men and ten pieces of cannon, while a battalion 
he had stationed at Kmbs underwent the same fate (2). 

Mu.h ^Vhile these successes were gained on the centre and right, Ondi- 
not advanced against Feldkirch. llotze instantly collected his troops, and 
xbr Kta. advanced to meet him, in order to preserve his communication 
'b^rk ■«'hh Anlfcnberg; but, after maintaining his ground for a whole 
riJ’iSwVbr length driven back to the intrenchment of Feld- 

kirch,wilh the loss of a thousand men and several pieces of cannon. 
At the same time, i.eeourbe, having broken up from Rellinzona, crossed the 
I!crnhardin,yet encumbered with snow, and arrived at Tusis by the terrible de- 
file of the Via-mala, where ho divided his forces into two columns, one of 
which moved over the Julian Alps, towards the sources of the Inn, while the 
other, under I.ecourbe in person, began to ascend the wild and rocky valley 
of the Albula. .The intention of the Repuhlicans was to have supported this 
irruption by Dessoles, w bo received orders to debouchc from the Valteline 
into the valley of the Upper Adige; but the march of the latter column across 
the mountains having been retarded by unavoidable accidents. General Rello- 
gardc, who commanded the Austrian forces in that quarter, made prepara- 
tions, by occupying all the passes in the neighbourhood, to envelope the in- 
vaders (5). 

M.rrb t». Martinsbruck in consequence was assailed by Lecourbe without 
success; but although- Laudon, in his turn, made an attack with his own 
troops, combined with its garrison, in all fourteen thousand men, upon the 
French forces, he was unalile to gain any decisive advantage; and the Repu- 
blicans, awaiting their reinforcements, suspended their operations for ten 
M.reb a*. days. At length Dessoles having come up, and other reinforce- 
ments arrived, I.ecourlic commenced a general attack on Laudoirs forces, 
leading his division against .Martinsbruck, while Dessoles and l.oison were 
directed to cross the mountains into the .Munsterlhal and cut olT their retreat. 
To arrive at that valley it was necessary for the division of the former to 
cross the highest ridges in Kiirope, amidst ice and snow, which might have 
deterred the most intrepid chasseurs. With undaunted courage his soldiers 

fO Arcli. C!t. I Mlf 142. Duin. i. 36. 37. Jom. (2) Jonu xi. 101. 102. Dum i. 3$i 39- Arcli. Ch. 
%l, 100. 101. Tb. X. 230. 231. i. 58. 62. 

(3) Arub. Cti. I. Join. xi. 114. 
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asorndfd ihc glaciers of llie Wurmser Joch, which separates the sources of 
the Adda from one of those of the Adijre. After haring tirmed the fortifica- 
tions on the summit, whicli the Imperialists occupied in perfect security, he 
descended by Ihc wild and rocky bed of the torrent of Kamhach, amidst fright- 
- fill precipices, where a handful of men might have arrested an army, sur- 
M.rch >i. prised the post of Taufers, which i^udnn had fortified with care, • ‘ • 

and totally routed its garrison, after a desperate resistance, with the loss of j ' 
four thousand prisoners and all its artillery. The situation of (he Austrian 
general was now altogether desperate; for while Dessolcs was achieving this - . 

decisive success, l.oison had seized upon Nauders, and l.ecourbe forced the 
post and passage of Martinsbriick, so that ail the avenues by which his retreat 
could he elTericd were cut off, and he had no resource hut to throw himself, 
will) three hundred men, into the glaciers of (iehatch, from whence, after 
undergoing incredible hardships, he at length reached (lie valley of Venosla, 
and joined General Bellegarde, who was marching to his relief. After this 
glorious victory, achieved with forces hardly half the number of the van- 
quished, and which cannot he appreciated but by those who have traversed 
the rugged and inhospitable ridges among which it was effected, bessoles ad- 
vanced to Glurns (1); and the French found themselves masters of the upper 
extremity of the two great valleys of the Tyrol, the Inn and the Adige; l)ut • ' . _ 
here their advance was arresteil by General Bellegarde, who had collected 
nearly forty thousand men to oppose their progress, and (he intelligence of 
events in other quarters, which restored victory to the Imperial standards. 

Hilt M..- 'The intelligence of the first success in the Grisons reached Jourdan ' 
on the 11th, and induced him to move forward. On the 1:2th, he 

InTck'i'tii passed the Danube, and advanced in four marches to Pfullendorf 

Fridkirrh. and Mengen, between that river and the lake of Constance. Judg- 
ing, however, that he was not in sufficient strength toattempt any thing until 
the post of Feldkirch was carried, he urged Mas:^na to renew his attacks in 
M.rrii II, ij, that quarter. That important town, situated on a rocky eminence 
*'“* '*• in the middle of the valley, and supported by iutrenchments ex- 
tending from the river 111, which bathed its feet, to inaccessible cliffs on cither , * .• 

side, was repeatedly attacked by Oudinot, at tlic head of the French grena- • , 
diers, with the utmost impetuosity; hut all his efforts recoiled before the • . ’ 
steady courage of (he Imperialists. Massiina, conceiving this post to be of the 
utmost importance, from its commanding the principal passage from the ‘ . * 

Vorarlbcrg into the Tyrol, united the whole division of Menard to the troops 
of Oudinot, and advanced in person to the attack. 'Rut the great strength of • ' 
Miireii jj. Ihc works, and the invincible tenacity of the Austrians, defeated ■ 
all his efforts. In vain the French sought to establish themselves on the right 
of the position ; the Tyrolese sharpshooters ascended the adjacent eminences, 
and assailed the Republicans with such a close and destructive fire, as ren- 
dered it impossible for them to maintain their ground (2); and .Massena, after 
beholding the (lower of his army perish at the foot of the intrenchments, was ’ 
obliged to draw off his forces, with the loss of three thousand men, to l.u- 
ciensteg and Goirc, while Oudinot recrossed the Rhine, and established him - 
self at Reineck. 

Jourdan, to compensate the inferiority of his force, had taken up a strong 
position between the lake of Constance and the Danube. Two torrents, the ■* 

(l) Tlum. i. St. 5G. Jnm. I. IH. 116. AitIi. Ch. ( 2 ) Jam. xi. UO, 1 13. Di;in. i. 4J. 4*. Arcli. Cb. 
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jfmrti.i, K. Osiracli and tlicAacIi, flon'int; in opposite directions, the one into 
tmn tlic Danube, the other into tlic lake, from a marsh in his centre, 
along the front of his position. St.-Cyr, with the left, was sta- 
thuioi. tioned atMenpeii; Souham,with the centre, at Pfullendorf; Ferino, 
with the right, at llarnsdorf, while Ixrfehvre, with the advanced guard, oc- 
cupied the heights behind the village of Ostrach. That point was the most 
accessihle of the line : placed at the source of the two torrents, it was to be 
reached by a chaussec, w Inch crossed the marshy ground from which they 
descended. It was against this part of the line that the principal efforts of 
the Imperialists were directed, while subordinate attacks w ere simultaneously 
commenced on the right and left against St.-Cyr and Ferino. The force 
surrii ai. brought to bear against Ostrach, under the Archduke in person, was 
long resisted, notwithstanding the great superiority of numbers in the attack- 
ing columns, by the Uepnblicans, under fourdan; but at length the left, 
u>rcb 13. under St.-Cyr, having been outflanked at Mengen, and the centre 
being on the |>oint of sinking under the increasing masses of the assailants, a 
general retreat was ordered, and such was the danger of the left wing, that 
it was continued, without intermission, on the day following, till they reached 
the position of Stockacii (1). 

int»ru«ot This alfair did not cost above two thou.sand men to the vanquished 
cm. parly, and the loss of lue victors was nearly as great ; but it bad the 
most important ell'ect uponihe fate of the campaign. It broke the charm of 
llcpublican invincibility, compelled the French standards openly to retreat 
before the Imperial, and gave to the Austrians all the advantage of a first suc- 
cess. Now appeared the good use w hich they had made of their time during 
the short interval of peace. Their cannon, well served and formidable, were 
much more numerous in 4 iroportiou to the troops engaged than they had 
been in the former war, and the light artillery in particular, formed on the 
French model, had atlaiucd a degree of perfection which entirely deprived 
the Itcpuhlicans of their advantage in that important weapon of modern 
warfare (2). 

thTrmirf, lot'rdan clearly saw the importance of the village of Stockach, 
•isiock«h. where all. the roads to Swabia, Switzerland, ar.'l the valley of the 
Neckar, unite, and .beyond which he could not coi Ainuc his retreat, without 
abandoning his communications with Massena and the Grisons. Perceiving 
that the Archduke was preparing an attack, he resolved to anticipate him, 
and obtain the advantage of the initiative, always an object of importauce in 
the commencement of a campaign. The .Austrians were by this time in great 
force on the Stockach, a small stream which flosvs in a w inding channel be- 
fore the village of the same name, and terminates its devious course in the 
lake of Constance; their centre occupied the plateau of Nellemberg in front 
of the river, their right extended along the same plateau towards Liptingen, 
their left from /.ollbrnck to Wahlweis. On the side of the Kepublicaus, Souham 
commanded the centre, Ferino the right, and St.-Cyr, whose vanguard was 
led by Soult, the left wing. This Inst body was destined to attack Liptingen, 
where Mecrfeld was stationed ; and it was in that quarter that the principal 
effort was to be made, with a view to turn the Austrians, and force them to 
retreat by the single chaussce of Stockach in their rear, w here they of neces- 
sity must, in case of disaster, have lost all their artillery (3). 

At five in the morning all the columns were in motion, and the advanced 

(I) -\reli. Ch. i. 147. rSl. Th. X. 233. Dum. i. (3) Join. xi. 128. Diun. i. 49. St*.Cyr, i. 133. 
43. 43. Jam. xi; 120, 124. St.-Cyr, i. 130, 132. 135. Arcli. Ui. i. |71, 175. 

(2^ Diiin. i. 42. 43. Arch. C)i. i. I5fi, 165. 
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euard of Soull soon came in sight of the n.lellcs of Mccrfeld. He was^on 
attacked so vigorously bv that general, aul St.-Cyr, that he was driven from 
Liplingen, and thrown hack in confusion into the woods which lay along the 
road of Stockach. Speedily were they exielled from that stronghold ; tlie in- 
fantry, in great disorder, retreated to Stoikach, and the cavalry on the road 
towards Moeskirch. Sleanwhile the two aniies were engaged along the whole 
M.rrh rf. line. Souhani in the centre reiulsed the light troops of the enemy 
as far as Wahlweis and Orsingen on the tlockach, and menaecd the plateau 
of Ncllembcrg, while Ferino was actively aigaged on the right. A violent can- 
nonade was heard along the whole front if the army ; a decisive success had 
been gained on one point, the Austrian rght was turned, tlie victory seemed 

already decided (f). . , ■ • 

No sooner, however, did the Archduke perceive the impression 
siuciucb. ^’hich the French had made at his right wing, than he set on at 
the gallop for that quarter of the field, f llowed by twelve squadrons of cui- 
rassiers, after whom succeeded six batUioiiSof grenadiers; while a power- 
ful body of cavalry were stationed in the(ilatcau of Ncllemberg to protect tlic 
retreat of the army, in case of its becqmiig necessary to have recourse to that 
extremity. These dispositions, rapidly adopted at the decisive moment, 
changed the fortunes of the day, and tieir effect was increased by a faulty 
stepof Joiirdan, who, instead ofsupportiig the menaced point with all his dis- 
posable force, sent orders to St.-Cyr ti advance to Ma'skirch, in the idea of 
cutting off the retreat of the Imperialist. A violent struggle now ensued in 
the woods of Liptingen, which Soiilt hal gained in the lirst moinent of suc- 
cess. The Archduke attacked them will fresh troops, the Uepublicaiis de- 
fended them with heroic valour; and me of the most furious combats that 
occurred in the whole war, took place, wthout intermission, for several hours. 
Three times the French advanced out o the wood to meet their enemies, and 
three times, notw ithstanding the most vigorous efforts, they were repulsed 
bv the obstinate perseverance of the Geinans. At length the Imperialists be- 
came the assailants; the Archduke chained in person at the head of the Hun- 
garian grenadiers. Prince Furstemhug and Prince Anhalt Bemburg were 
killed while leading on their rcspectivenigimenls, and the flower of the army 
on both sides perished under the terrUe lire which overspread the held of 
battle. St.-Cyr, who felt that he had taiued what, if properly supported, 
might have become a decisive succesi,/long and obstinately maintained his 
ground ; but at length, tinding that th« principal eflort of the Austrians wag 
directed against his wing, and that thef reserves were coining inm action, he 
ordered Soult to evacuate the wood, aid retire into the plain of Liptiiigcn. 
This perilous movement was perform d by that able officer in presence of a 
victorious enemy, and when his rear guard was almost enveloped by their 
cuirassiers, with admirable sleadines ; but, when they reached the open 
countrv, they were charged by Kollo'ratli, at the head of the six battabons 
of grenadiers and twelve squadrons rf cuirassiers, w liich the Archduke had 
brought up from the reserve. This efort proved decisive. In vain Jourdan 
charged the Austrian cavalry with the French horse; they were broken and 
driven lack in disorder by thesuperi.r weight and energy of the cuirasiers, 
and the general-in-chicf narrow ly csiapcd being made prisoner in the 
This overthrow constrained the infanry to a disastrous retreat, iluring w hu h 
two regiments were enveloped and made prisoners; and St.-Cyr, who was 
now entirely cut off from the centre if his army, alone escaped total dcstruc- 
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lion by throwing himself across th Danube, the sole bridge over which ho 
was fortunate enough to find iinoccipied by the enemy (f). 

Dpfral of This great success, and jic consequent separation of St.-Cyrfrom 

the Frateh. jijg remainder of the am y, was decisive of the victory. Souham 
and Ferino, with llic centre and r;ht, had maintained their position, not- 
withstanding the superiority of fort ■ on tlie part of their opponents; but they 
had gained no advantage, and the; were totally unequal, now that the left 
wing of the army was separated, ml unable to render any assistance, to 
maintain their ground against I c victorious troops of the Archduke. 
Although, therefore, the French hd bravely withstood the superior forces 
of the enemy, and the loss on hot sides was nearly equal, amounting to 
about five thousand men to each | rty, yet, by the se|>aralion of their left 
wing, they had sustained all the ( nsequences of a serious defeat ; and it 
became necessary, renouncing all ii 'a of co-operating with the Republicans 
in Helvetia, which could not be ap reached without the sacrifice of St.-Cyr 
and his wing (2), to endeavour to r< mite the scattered divisions of the army 
by a retreat to the passes of the Bla c Forest. 

Jourdan was so much discnncerle with the result of this action, that, after 
reaching the defiles of that forest. In surrendered the command of the army 
t .0 Ernouf, the chief of the stall', an^ set out for Paris, to lay in person his 
complaints as to the state of the troos before the Directory (.1). 

R^tmt of With superior forces, antitwenty thousand cavalry, in admirable 
order, the Austrians had n w an opportunity of overwhelming the 

Rbiiic. French army in the couilo of its retreat to the Rhine, such as 
never again occurred to them till thrhatlle of Leipsic. The Archduke clearly 
perceived that there was the impori.nt point of the cam]>aign ; and had he 
been the unfettered master of his achms, he would, in all probability, have 
constrained the French army to a rctrtat as disastrous as that from Wurtzburg 
in fTOfi; but the .\ulic Council, inflniiccd by the erroneous idea that the key 
to ultimate success was to he foumi in the Alp.s, forbade him to advance 
towards the Rhine till .Switzerland a«s cleared of the enemy. He was com- 
pelled, in consequence, to put his frmy into cantonments between Engen 
and Wahlweis, while the Republican? leisurely effected their retreat through 
April c. the Black Forest, by the . Jley of Kintzig and that of Hell, to the 
Rhine, which stream they crossed itlOld Rrisach and Kehl a few days after, 
leaving only posts of observation oi Ihe right hank. This retreat compelled 
April 7- Bernadottc, who, with hh iittlc army of eight thousand men, had 
already commenced the siege of I’hjipsburg, to abandon his works with 
precipitation, and regain the left balk (A); so that, in a month after Ihe 
campaign had been commenced with a much presumplion and so little con- 
sideration by the Directory, their armps on the Cernian frontier were every 
where reduced to the defence of theirkwn territory. 

The liad success of their armies at tie opening of this campaign, to which 
the French had been so little dccustomld since the brilliant ora of Napoldon’s 
victories, might have proved fatal to tie government of the Direclory, had it 
not been for an unexpected event Avhdi occurred at this time, and restored 
to Ihe people much of the enthusiasm and vigour of 1795 (b). This was the 
massacre of the French plenipotcnliates at the Congress of Rastadt. 



(0 St.-Crr. i. 139. 150. Tl,. i. 238. S40. Jom. x. 
131. 134. Utim. 1. 50. 52. Arch. Ch. i. ifio. 108. 

(2) Areli. Cli.i.198. 202. Join. xi. 136. 137. Tli, 
X. 241. St. Cyr, i, 150, 150. Uuin. i. 51. 
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con,rr«...t TIioiirIi 8t waf wiili Austria, France was yet at peace with the 
•mViiriinF German empire, and the CongrOs at Kastadt was still continuing, 
under the safeguard of neutrality, its int^rininahle labours. \\ hen the vic- 
tory of Stockach hail placed that city in tie power of the Imperialists, the 
Cabinet of Vienna ordered the Count I.ehbs-h, their minister plenipotentiary, 
to endeavour to obtain intelligence of the txtent to which the princes of the 
empire had made secret advances to the Directory. The Couut conceived the 
most elTectual way would be to seize the lepers of the Krcnrh embassy at the 
moment of their leaving the city, and for his purpose he solicited and ob- 
tained from his court authority to require an armed force from thc.Vrchdukc 
Charles. That gallant officer refused, in the lirst instance, to comply with 
the request, alleging that his soldiers had nothing to do with the concerns of 
diplomacy; but fresh orders from Vienna obliged him to submit, and a detach- 
ment of tiie hussars of Szeckler was in consequence placed at the disposal of 
the Imperial plenipotentiary (1). 

Ill diwoiu. Towards the end of .\pril, the communications of the ministers at 
Kastadt having been interrupted ky the Austrian patrols, the Re- 
publicans addressed an energetic note on the subject to the Austrian autho- 
rities, and the remonstrance having been disregarded, the Congress declared 
itself dissolved. The departure of the diplomatic liody was lixed for the 
28th April, but the Austrian colonel gave them orders to set out on the 
fOth, as the town was to bo occupied on the following day by the Imperial 
troops, and refused to grant the escort which they demanded, upon the plea 
that it was wholly unnecessary. The French plenipotentiaries in conse- 
sauuini. quence, Jean Dchry, lionnier, and Koberjot, set out on the same 
rwil lli'poi- evening for Strasburg, but they had scarcely left the gates of 
i«ic..iiari,.». iiastadt when they were attacked by sonic drunken hussars of the "■ 
regiment of Szeckler, who seized them, dragged them out of their carriages, 
slew Konnier and Koberjot, notwithstanding the heroic cilbrts of the wife of • 
April 1 ,. (i,c latter to save her husband, and struck down Jean Debry, by 
sabre blows, into a ditch, where he escapc.l destruction only by having the 
presence of mind to feign that he was already dead. The assassins seized and 
carried oITtlic papers of the legation, but committed no other spoliation; and 
leaving two of their victims lifeless, and one desperately wounded, on the 
ground, disappeared in the obscurity of the night. Jean Debry, whose 
wounds were not mortal, contrived to make his way, after their departure, 
into Kastadt, and presented himself, bleeding and exhausted, at the hotel of , 
M. Geertz, the Prussian envoy (2). 

This atrocious violation of the law of nations excited the utmost . 
indignation and horror throughout Kurope. The honour of the 
Kr.i.cr,,„d Germans felt itself seriously wounded by the calamitous event, and 
* Eumpr. the members of tbe deputation who remained at the Congress 
unanimously signed a declaration expressive of detestation at its authors. It 
is, perhaps, the strongest proof of the high character and unstained honour 
of tlie Fmperor Francis and the Archduke Charles, that although the crime 
was committed by persons in the Austrian uniform, and the hussars of 
Szeckler had been detached from the army of the .Archduke to the environs 
of Kastadt, no suspicion fell upon cither of these exalted persons as having , 
been accessary to the nefarious proceeding. That it was committed for poli- 
tical purposes, and not by common robbers, is evident from their having 

. w 
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taken nothing hut state papers; md although the Directory has not escaped 
the suspicion of having heen the iecret authors of the crime (1), in order to 
inflame the national spirit of the Irench, there seems no ground for imputing 
to them so atrocious a proceeding, or ascribing it to any other cause than an 
unauthorized excess by drunken or brutal soldiers of a duly committed to 
them by their government, requiring more than ordinary discretion aud 
forbearance. lUit though Austria has escaped the imputation of having been 
accessary to the guilt of murdcr,^ie cannot escai>efrom the disgrace of having 
been remotely the cause of its perpetration; of having authorized an attack 
upon the sacred persohs of ambassadors, which, though not intended to have 
Iseen followed by assassination, was at best a violation of the law of nations 
and a breach of the sicisder links which unite humanity together during the 
rude conflicts of war, and of having taken guilt to herself by adopting no 
judicial steps for the discovery of the perpetrators of the ofl'ence (2). As such, 
it is deserving of the severest rcprobalion, and, like all other unjusliliablc 
actions, its consequences speedily recoiled upon the head of its authors. The 
#nilitary spirit of the French, laiguid since the commencement of hostilities, 
was immediately roused to the highest pitch by this outrage upon their am- 
hassadors. No diflicidly was any longer experienced in completipg the levies 
of the conscription (3); and to this burst of national feeling is, in a great 
measure, to lie ascribed the rapid augmentation of Ma.ssena's army, and the 
subsequent disasters which overwhelmed the Imperialists at the conclusion 
of the campaign. 

Cimmcnff- While an implacable war was thus breaking out to the north of 
the .Alps, reverses of a most serious character attended the first 

'“'c commencement of hostilities in the Italian plains. The approach 
of the Russians, under Suwarrow, who, it was expected, would reach the 
Adige by the middle of April, rendered it an object of the last importance for 
the Republicans to force their opponents from the important line formed by 
that stream before the arrival of so powerful a reinforcement; hut by the 
senseless dispersion of their vast armies through the whole peninsula, they 
were unable to collect a sufficient force in the plains of the Mincio, in the 
imrrurt.ni ' coinmciicement of the campaign, to eflect that object. The total 
force commanded by Scherer on the Adige was now raised, by the 
ton-o, ibir.-. arrival of conscripts, to lifty-scvcn thousand men; Macdonald was 
at the head of thirty-four thousand at Rome and Naples; ten thousand were 
in the Cisalpine republic, the like number in Piedmont, five thousand in 
Liguria; but these latter forces were.toofar removed to be able to render any 
assistance at the derisive point; while, on the other hand, the Imperial forces 
consisted of fifty-eight thousand combatants, including six thousand cavalry, 
cantoned between the.Tagliamcnto and the .Adige, besides a reserve of twenty 
thousand infantry and five thousand horse in Carinthia and Croatia. Their 
field-artillery amounted tO 180 pieces; the park of the army to 170 more; 
and a heavy train of eighty battering guns, admirably provided with horses 
and ammunition, was ready at Palma Nuova, for the siege of any of the for- 
tresses that might be attacked, This summary is sufficient to demonstrate 
the erroneous principles on which the Directory proceeded in their plan of 

(l) Kap. in Monltv vi. 40- tlie liuA«arA by whom It was comioitted.— 

'Hip Queen of Naples was the real instigator J/Acrantkf, ii. 304. 
nf tbis alrocioas act, thoiigh iho catjAlropliP in (3) Th. x. 257it2l»0. Jmn. xi. 143» 144> Lac. xiv, 
whiHi imenninalrd wa»HK little inlcnfte<l hy her ns 324> lUrd. vii. 244> 2-13. 

■ the siuglc-hcartcd grucral who detached from liis 
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the campaign, and tlicir total oblivion of the lessons taught by Napoleon as 
to the importance of the line of the Adige to the fate of the Peninsula; while 
the Imperialists were collecting all their force for a decisive blow in that 
quarter, half the French troops lay inactive and scattered along the whole 
extent of its surface, from Piedmont to Calabria (1). 

Pniiion ot The .Austrians had, with great foresight, strengthened their posi- 
tmilu ™ tion on the Adige during the cessation of hostilities, hegnago, com- 
ihF manding a bridge over that river, had become a formidable fortress; 
the castles of Verona were amply supplied with the means of defence ; a 
bridge of boats at Polo enabled them to communicate with the intrenched 
camp of Pastrengo, on the eastern slope of the Montehaldo; Venice, placed 
beyond the reach of attack, contained their great magazines and reserves of 
artillery stores; all the avenues by which it could be approached were care- 
fully fortined ; a flotilla of forty boats, carrying three hundred pieces of can- 
non (2), was prepared, either to defend the Lagunx of that capital, or carry 
the supplies of the army up the Po; while bridges, established over the Piavc 
and the Tagliainento, secured the communication of the army in the held 
with the reserves by which it was to be supported. 

Scht'rer had obtained the command of the French army; an oflicer who had 
served w ith distinction in the Pyrenees and the Alps during the cam|>aign 
of 1798, but being unknow n to the Italian army, he possessed the confidence 
neither of the oflicers nor soldiers; while Moreau, the glorious commander 
of the retreat through the Black Forest in 1790, occupied the unworthy 
situation of inspector of infantry. On the side of the Austrians, Melas had 
obtained, upon the death of the Prince of Orange, the supreme command ; 
an oflicer of considerable experience and ability, but whose age, above 
seventy years, rendered him little competent to cope with the enterprising 
generals of the Republic. Until his arrival, however, the troops were under the 
orders of General Kray, a Hungarian by birth, and one of the most distin- ' 
giiished oflicers of the empire. Active, intrepid, and indi'fatigabic; gifted 
with a cool head and an admirable coup-iCceil in danger, he was one of the 
most illustrious generals of the imperial army, and, after the Archduke 
Charles, has left the most brilliant reputation in its military archives of the 
last century (5). 

French plan llic plau of tlic Directory was for Scherer to pass the Adige, 
tiona near Verona, drive the Austrians over the Piave and the Brenta, 
while the right w ing of Massena's army, commanded by I.ccourbe, was to form 
a junction with a corps detached from the Italian army into the Valtelinc, 
and full, by Brixen and BoUci^ on the right flank of the Imperial army. But 
at the very time that they meditated these extensive operations, they detached 
General Gauthier, with live thousand men, to occupy Tuscany ; a conquest ' 
Mhtrh »i. which was iudctxl easily elTucteil, but was as unjusliliable as it was 
inexpedient, botli by weakening the ellcctive force on the Adige, and all'ord- 
ing an additional example of that insatiable desire for conquest w hich the 
allied powers so loudly complained of in the Republican government. Mean- 
while Scherer, having collected his forces, established himself on the right 
bank of the Adige, opposite to the Austrian army, the right at Satiguinelto, 
the left at Peschieru ; and immediately made preparations for crossing the 
river. At the same time Kray threw eight thousand men into the intrenched 
camp of Pastrengo, under Generals Goltesheim and Kliiitz, while the divisions ■ 



(1) Jom. li. 147. 148. Uiim. i. 5 g. Th. x. alj, 
344. Sl..Cjrr, i. 173, 173. Arch. Ot, i. 335 . 
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M.rch i5. Kaim and Hohenzolleni, twenty thousand strong, were established 
around Verona, with detachments at Areola; Fro^lieh and Mercanlin, with an 
equal force, were encamped near lievilacqua; and Klenau, with four thou- 
sand, was stationed near Ac(]ua; and the reserves, under Ott and Zoph, re- 
ceived orders to draw near to the Brenta (1). 

Preliminary The French general having been led to imagine that the bulk of 
Austrian forces were encamped at Pastrengo, between Verona 
and the lake of Guarda, resolved to make his principal effort in 
that quarter. With this view, the three divisions of the left wing, commanded 
by Serruricr, Delmas, and Grenier, w'cre moved in that direction; while 
Moreau, with the divisions of Hatry and Victor, received orders to make a 
false attack near Verona, and, on the extreme right. Montrichard was to ad- 
vance against Legnago. Kray, on his part, being led to believe that their 
principal force was directed against Verona, repaired in haste to Bevilacqua, 
where he concerted with Klenau an attack on the right flank of the Repub- 
licans. Thus both parties, mutually deceived as to each other’s designs, ma- 
noeuvred as if their object had been reciprocally to avoid each other; the bulk 
of the Austrian forces being directed against the French right, and the prin- 
cipal part of the Republicans against the Imperial left (3). 

At three in the morning of the 2Cth March, the whole French left wing was 
in motion, w hile the flotilla on the lake of Guarda set sail during the night to 
second their operations. In this quarter they met with brilliant success; the 
redoubts and intrenchments of Pastrengo were carried, Rivoli fell into their 
hands; and the garrison of the intrenched camp, crossing in haste the bridge 
of Polo, left fifteen hundred prisoners and twelve pieces of cannon in the 
March ah. hands of the Republicans. The action did not begin in the centre 
till near ten o’clock, but it soon became there also extremely warm. The 
First sue villuges in froiit of Veroiia Were obstinately contested, but after a 
Fr™rii on dcspcrate resistance, the Republicans pressed forward, and nearly 
iiicAdisc. reached the walls of Verona. At this sight, Kaim, who was appre- 
hensive of being attacked in the town, made a general attack on the front and 
flanks of the assailants with fresh forces ; but, although the village of San 
Massimo, taken and retaken seven limes during the day, finally remained in 
the possession of the Austrians till night separated the combatants, they sensi- 
bly lost ground, upon the whole, in that quarter; and the post of Saint 
Lucie, also the theatre of obstinate contest, was carried by the Republicans. 
But, while fortune favoured their arms on the left, and divided her favours 
in the centre, the right was overwhelmed by a superior force, conducted by 
Kray in person. General Montrichard advanced in that quarter to Legnago, 
and had already commenced a cannonade on the place, when Froclich debou- 
ched in three columns, and commenced a furious attack along the dikes 
which led to the French column, while the division of Mercantin advanced 
as a reserve. The Republicans were speedily routed ; attacked at once in 
front and both flanks, they lost all their artillery, and were driven with 
great loss behind Torre on the road to Mantua (3J. - 
Leaiitiono j||g gf (l,g I'j-cHgi, jij i|iis battle afoounted to four thousand 
•‘•n men, while that of Ihe Iini)crialisls was nearly seven ihousaua; 
but nevertheless, as the success on the left and centre was in some degree 
balanced by the disaster on Ihe right, they were unable to derive any deci- 
sive advantage from this large diil'crcncc in their favour. The capture of the 
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camp at Paslrengo and of the bridge at Polo was of little importance, as the 
Austrians held Verona, and the only road from thence to the plain passed 
through that town. Kray, abandoning the pursuit of Montrichard, hastened 
to Verona with the divisions of Mercantin and Fradich, leaving a few batt.i- 
lions only to guard the line of the Lower Adige; while the Uepublicans 
recrossed the upper part of that river above Verona, and retired towards 
Peschiera. Thus the bulk of the forces on both sides were assembled near 
Verona, which was felt to be the key to the Adige eipially by the Imperialists 
and Republicans. Already the courage of the Austrians was elevated by the 
balanced success which they had obtained (f); and from the hesitation of the 
enemy in following up his advantage at Pastrengo, they perceived with 
pleasure that the genius of Napoleon had not been inherited by bis suc- 
cessor (2). 

Sdirrer •«- After much irresolution, and assembling a council of war, Scherer 
resolved to descend the Adige with the bulk of his forces, to 
attempt a passage between Verona and Legnago at Ronca or Alba- 

the Adijc. redo, while Serrurier, with one division, was thrown across the 
upper stream at Polo to distract the attention of the enemy. Preparatory to 
this design, the army was countermarched from lefl-riglit, a complicated 
operation, which fatigued and embarrassed the soldiers without any ade- 
rpiate advantage. At length, on the 50th .March, while the main body of the 
army was descending the river, Serrurier crossed with seven thousand men 
M.irhto. at Polo, and boldly advanced on the high-road leading to Trent 
towards Verona ; Kray, debouching from the central point at Verona, assailed 
the advancing columns with fifteen thousand men of the divisions Frrelich 
and Elnitz, and attacking the Republicans with great vigour, drove them 
back in disorder to the bridge, and pressing forward, approached so near, 
that it would have fallen into his hands, if the French had not sunk the boats 
of w hich it consisted. The situation of Serrurier was now altogether despe- 
rate; part of his men dispersed and saved themselves in the mountains; a 
few escaped over the river at Rivoli; but above tifteen hundred were made 
prisoners, and the total loss of his division was nearly three thousand men (5). 

Notwithstanding this severe check, Scherer persisted in his 
design of passing the Adige below Verona. After countermarching 
his troops, without any visible reason, he concentrated them below Villa 
Franca, between the Adige and the Tartaro ; his right encamped near Porto- 
Legnago, the remainder in the position of Magnano. Kray, perceiving the 
defects of their situation, wisely resolved to bring the weight of his forces to 
bear on the Republican left, so as to threaten their communications with 
Ixtmbardy. For this purpose, he directed liohenzollern and St.-Julien to the 
Hontebaldo and the road to Trent; wliile VVukassowich, who formed part of 
Bellegarde’s corps in the Tyrol, was to move on La Chiesa, by the western 
side of the lake of Guarda, and he himself debouched from Verona, at the 
head of the divisions of Kaim, Zoph, and Mercantin, right against the Re- 
publican centre at Magnano. The peril of the left wing of the French was 
now extreme, and it became indispensable to move the right and centre 
towards it, in order to avoid its total destruction. Had Kray, whose army 
was now raised, by the arrival of his reserves, to forty-live thousand, attacked 
on the 4th April, he would have surprised the French in the midst of their 

(1) l>um. i. GOt 6l< Jom. 172t 173> St.«Cyr, vts.sciit fliiiini. Pccims quia non viccsKt pro vicio 

i. I79> 18K r>sct.~f.iv. >xi. 9. 

(2) Sugunltuis quia prailcr »pcm rcsisU-rcni, erv' (3) Join. xi. 177- Duiu. i, 02, C3. Tb, x. 246i 

219. Si.-Cyr; i. 182/ 183. 
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lateral movements, and destroyed two of their divisions ; but by delaying the 
action till the day following, the perilous change of position was completed, 
and the opportunity lost (1 ). 

when the lateral movement was on the point of being 
accomplished that the hostile armies encountered each other on 
the plains of Magnano. The French force amounted to thirty-four thousand 
infantry and seven thousand cavalry; the Austrians were superior, having 
nearly forty-five thousand in the field, of whom five thousand were horse. 
Mercantin was intrusted with the attack of the French right ; Kaim the cen- 
tre, and Zoph the left, while Freelich, at the head of a powerful reserve, was 
to follow the steps of Kaim, and Itohcnzollem was moved fomard against 
Villa Franca on the road to Mantua. The marshy plain, to the south of Mag- 
nano, is intersected by a multitude of streams, which fall into the Tartaro and 
tlie Henago, and render the deploying of in&ntry difficult, that of cavalry 
impossible (2). 

The right wing of the French, commanded by Victor and Grenier, over- 
whelmed the division of Mercantin to which it was opposed. But while this 
success attended the Republicans in that quarter, the Austrian centre, under 
Kaim, penetrated, without opposition, between the rear of Montriebard and 
the front of Delmas, who were in the act of completing their lateral move- 
ment from right to left, and occupied a salient angle in the centre of the 
French position. Had the Imperialists been in a situation to have supported 
this advantage by fresh troops, it would have been decisive of the fate of the 
day; but Kray, alarmed at the progress of the Republican right, was at the 
moment hastening to support Mercantin with the reserve of Froelich ; and thus 
time was given to Moreau and Delmas, not only to restore affairs in that 
quarter, by causing their rear and vanguards to form in line to resist the 
farther progress of the enemy, but even to attack and carry the village of But- 
tapreda, notwithstanding the most vigorous resistance from Kaim's division. 
On the left, Moreau, having arrived at the open plain, favourable to the ope- 
rations of cavalry, executed several brilliant charges, and drove the Austrians 
from all the villages which they occupied, almost into the walls of Verona. 
Victory on every side seemed to incline to the Republican standard, though 
decisive success was no longer to he expected from the insulated situation of 
all the divisions, and the unconnected operations which they were severally 
Vr carrying on. But Kray changed the fortune of the day, by a deci- 
siv^operation against the French right. Putting himself at the head 
of the reserve of Fra-lich, supported by two batteries of heavy 
tlif viciory. artillery, he fell unawares upon the division of Grenier, and put it 
to the rout; Victor, trying to restore the combat, was charged in flank by the 
Imperial horse, and driven back in disorder, wliile the overthrow of that 
wing was completed by the attack of Mcrcantin’s division, which had now 
rallied in its rear. Meanwhile, Moreau continued to maintain his ground in 
the centre, and Serrurier made himself master on the left of Villa Franca, 
and advanced near to Verona. But the rout of the right wing, which was 
now driven a mile and a-half from the field of battle, so as to leave the centre 
entirely uncovered, was decisive of the victory. Before night, Scherer drew 
olTliis shattered forces behind the Tartaro, carrying with tlicm two thousand 
|>risoncrs and several pieces of cannon, a poor compensation for the loss of 
four thousand killed and wounded, four thousand prisoners, seven standards, 

(l) Jum. \i. 17D, 161- Uuitt. i. Th. x« 2«0< (3) Uum. i. 6&. Jom- xi. 167* 
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eight pieces of cannon, and forty caissons, which had fallen into the hands of 
tlic Imperialists (I). 

ii, drrui,.. This victory, one of the most glorious in the annals of the Austrian 
rr»iu. monarchy, was decisive of the fate of Italy. Thenceforth, the French 

fell from one disaster into another, till they were driven over tlie Maritime 
Alps, and expelled from the whole peninsula — a striking example of the 
importance of early victory to the whole fate of a campaign, and of the faci- 
lity with which the confidence and vigour resulting from long-continued 
triumphs may, by a single well-timed success, be exchanged for the depres- 
sion and irresolution which are the sure forerunners of defeat. The advan- 
tages gained by the ImperialisLs were mainly owing to the possession of the 
fortified posts of Verona and Legnago, and the interior line of operations 
which they alTorded them on the Adige, — another instance, among the many 
which this war exhibited, of the inestimable importance of a central position 
in the hands of one who can avail himself of it, and the degree to which it 
may sometimes, in the hands of a skilful general, counterbalance the most 
decided superiority in other respects (2). 
ni«>M.-ri, The Republicans, thrown into the deepest dejection by this de- 
feat, retired on the following day behind the Mincio; and not feel- 
ing themselves in security there, even with the fortress of Mantua on one 
llank, and that of Peschiera on the other, .Scherer continued his retreat 
xpriiii. behind the Oglio, and then the Adda. This retrograde move- 
ment was performed in such confusion, that it entirely lost that general 
the little consideration which remained to him with his troops, and they 
loudly demanded the removal of a leader w ho had torn from their brow s the 
April u. laurels of Rivoli and Areola. The Austrians, astonished at their 
own success, and fearful of endangering it by a precipitate advance, moved 
slowly after the beaten army. Eight days after the battle elapsed before they , 
crossed the Mincio, and established themselves at Castillaro, after detaching 
Elnilz, with ten thousand men, to observe iMantua, and three battalions to 
form the investment of Peschiera (3). 

0. rfa.nr- While thc Republican fortuncs W ere til US Sinking in Italy, another 

disaster awaited them, in the capture of Corfu, which capitulated 
.irfju.kuh combined forces of Russia and Turkey, shortly after the com- 
mencement of hostilities; and thus deprived them of their last footing in the 
M.rri. j. Ionian isles. Thus on every side the star of the Republic seemed to 
be on the wane, w hile that of Austria was rising in the ascendant (i). 

Operations AVhile these important events were in progress to the south of the 

1. un"’ Alps, the Austrians evinced an unpardonable tardiness in follow ing 

up their success gt Stockach. In vain thc Archduke urged them not to lose 
the predons moments; the Aulic Council, desirous not to endanger the ad- 
vantage which they had already gained, enjoined him to confine his opera- 
Aprii i3. lions in clearing the right bank of the Danube by detached parties. 
After several engagements, the French were finally expelled from the German 
side, but in their retreat they, w ith needless barbarity, burned the celebrated 
wooden bridge at Schallbausen, the most perfect specimen of that species 
of architecture that existed in the world (S), 

(1) Hi, X. 251. 252. Join. li. 190. I9t. Ouiii. i. (4) Ann.neg. 1799, 80, Join.'ji. 199. 

64, flS. .St.-Cyr, i. lbS> i»0. 0) 205- Uuui. i. 72. Arch. Cli. i. 215, 

(2 Join. xi. |{>5. ‘‘21* 

la) Th. X. 2V2, 253. Jom. xi. 108, 100. l>um. i. 

60. St.-Cyr, i. 191, IU5. 
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Masseiia, to whom liic cumiiiaiid of the army on llie Rliiiie, as well 
as in the Alps, was now intrusted, found luinsclf under the neces- 
sity of changing entirely the disposition of his anny. Turned on the 
ih^'croo". one flank by the Imperialists on the lake of Constance, and on the 
other by the advance of Kray beyond the Adige, he was necessitated to retire 
into the central parts of Switzerland, and the Directory now found how grie- 
vous an error thev had committed by attacking that country, and rendering 
its rugged frontiers the centre of military operations. Deprived of the shelter 
which they had hitherto found for their flanks in the neutral ridges of the 
Alps, the Hepublicans were now compelled to maintain one uninterrupted 
line of defence from the Texcl to the gulf of Cenoa, and any considerable 
disaster in one part of that long extent weakened their operations in every 
other. Massena was well aware that a mountainous country, in appearance 
the most easy, is freipicntly in reality the most diflicult of defence; because 
the communication from one part of the line to another is often so much 
obstructed, and it is so easy for a skilful adversary to bring anoverw hclmiug 
force to bear against an unsu|)portcd part. Impressed with those ideas, he 
drew' back his advanced posts at Taufers, Glurcntz on the Adige, and Finter- 
muntz on the Inn, and arranged his forces in the following manner. The 
right wing was composed of l.ecourbe in the Engadiue, Menard in the Ori- 
sons, and Lorges in the valley of the llhine, as far down as the lake of Con- 
stance; the centre, consisting of four divisions, supported by an auxiliary 
Swiss corps, occupied the line of that river as far as lluniiigen. llcad(|uarters 
were established at Basle, which was put in a respectable posture of defence. 
The left wing, scattered over lluningcn. Old Brisach, Kehl, and .Manheini, 
was destined to protect the line of the Bhine below that place. The whole 
of these forces amounted to one hundred thousand men, of whom about 
two-thirds were stationed in Switzerland and the Orisons (1). 

D«fription Three impetuous streams, each flow ing within the other, de.scend 
thf.lre of ^rom the snowy ridges of the Al|)s towards the north, and form, by 
their junction, the great river of the Bhine. The first of these is 
the Bhine itself, which, rising in theOlacicrs near theSt.-Oothard, and flow- 
ing through the Orisons to the north, loses itself in the great lake of Con- 
stance ; issues from it at Stein, and flows to the westward as far as Basle, where 
it commences its majestic and perpendicular course towards the sea. This 
river covers the whole of Switzerland, and contains within its ample circuit 
all its tributary streams. The second is formed by the course of the Until, 
which, rising in the Alps of Olarus and the Wallenstattcr sea, forms in its 
course the charming lake of Zurich, and issuing from its northern extremity 
at the town of the same name, under the appellation of the Limmat, falls 
into the Aar, not far from the junction of that river with the Bhine. That 
line only covers a part of Sw itzerland, and is of much smaller extent than 
the former; but it is more concentrated, and offers a far more advantageous 
position for defence. I.astly, there is the Bcuss, w hich, descending from the 
St.-Gothard through the precipitous valley of Schollenen, swells into the 
romantic lake of the four cantons at Altdorf, and leaving its wood-clad cliffs 
at Lucerne, falls into the Aar, near its junction with the Bhine. All these 
lines, shut in on the right by enormous mountains, terminating on the left 
in deep rivers, and intersected by vast lakes and ridges of rock, present the 
greatest advantages for defence. Massdna soon found that the exterior circle, 
that of the Bhine, could not be maintained, with the troops at his disposal, 

(l^ruuiii. i. 71. loin. ii. 3)1, 3U. 31 j. ili. i, 377. 378. Anliduke, i. 383, 311. 
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against Ihe increasing forces of the Austrians, ami lie relircJ lotlic inner line, 
that of the Limmat and Linth, and established bis llead^|ual■ter5 at /.iiricli, 
in a position of the most formidable strength (1). 

.t- Meanwhile Ilotzc and Bcllegarde were combining a general attack 
■ upon the whole line of the Uepiiblicans in the (irisons. Towards 

coJ".""' *1*® latter end of April, their forces where all in motion along the 
April 3o. immense extent of mountains from the valley of Coirc to the Kn- 
gadine. After a vigorous attack, liellegarde was repulsed by I.ecoiirbe, from 
the fortified post of llamis, in tlic Lower Kngadine, whilea detachment sent 
by the Col deTcherfs to Zeinetz was cut to pieces, with the loss of six hun- 
dred prisoners, among whom was the young 1‘rincc de Lignc. But as the im- 
perialists were advancing through the valleys on his flanks, Lccourbe retreated 
in the night, and next day was attacked by liellegarde at Suss, whence, after 
an obstinate resistance, he was driven with great loss to the sources of the 
Albula. At the same time, a general attack was made, in the valley of the 
Rhine, on the French posts; but though the Imperialists were at first so far 
successful as to drive back the Bepublicans to l.uciensteg and the heights of 
Mayenfeld, yet, at the close of the day, they were obliged to fall back to their 
former position (2). 

losurrrriioii Tliis general attack upon the French line in the Crisons, was com- 
Tn !,’i' bincd with an insurrection of the |ieasants in their rear and in the 
• siuall cantons, where the desire for revenge, on account of the 

It cruthrii. cruelties of the French during the preceding year, had become ex- 
tremely strong. This feeling had been worked uptoaperfectfury by an attempt 
of the Directory to complete the auxiliary forces of eighteen thousand men, 
which Switzerland was bound to furnish, by levies from the militia of the 
different cantons. Determined to combat rather against than for the destroy- 
ers of their liberties, ten thousand men took up arms in the small cantons 
and adjoining districts of the Grisons, and fell with such rapidity upon the 
F’rench posts in the rear, that they not only made themselves masters of Di- 
sentis and llantz, but surprised the important bridge of Reichenau, which 
they strongly barricaded, thus cutting olT all communication between the 
divisions of Lecourbe, at the sources of the Albula, and the remainder of the 
army. Had the attack of llotze and liellegarde succeeded at the same time 
that this formidable insurrection broke out in their rear, it is highly probable 
that Massuna's right wing would have heen totally destroyed ; but the defeat 
of llotze at Luciensteg gave the Republicans time to crush it before it had 
acquired any formidable consistency. Massena, aware of the viutl importance 
of early success in subduing an insurrection, acted with the greatest vigour 
against the insurgents; Menard moved towards Reichenau, which was aban- 
doned at his approach, and pursued the peasants to llantz and Disentis. At 
“•j this latter place they stood firm, in number about six thousand, 

and, though destitute of artillery, made a desperate resistance. At length, 
however, they were broken, and pursued with great slaughter into the 
mountains, leaving above one thousand men slain on the spot. At the same 
lime, Soult proceeded with his division to Schwytz, where he overthrew a 
body of peasants; and, embarking on the lake of Lucerne, landed, in spite of 
the utmost resistance, at Altdorf, and cut to pieces a body oflhree thousand 
men, supported by four pieces of cannon, who had taken post in the defiles 
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of the llciiss al)ovp that place. The broken remains of this division fled by 
Wa.scn to the valley of Scholicnen, but there they were met and entirely 
dispersed by Lccourhe, who, after subduing the insurrection in the Val- 
levantiiic, had crossed the Sl.-t'.otbard, and fallen upon the fugitives in rear. 

In this affair, above two thou.sand peasants were killed and wounded; and 
such was the consternation excited by the military execution which followed, 
that the people of that part of Switzerland made no further attempt, during 
the progress of the campaign, to take a part in hostilities. They saw that their 
efforts were of little avail amidst the immense masses of disciplined men, by 
whom their country was traversed ; and suffering almost as much, in the con- 
flicts which followed, from their friends as their enemies, they resigned 
themselves, in indignant silence, to be the spectators of a contest, from whicli 
they fiad nothing to liope, and no power to prevent (1). 

Miucn> These movements, however, rendered it indispensable for the 
hlTrifh’r'^ French to evacuate the Engadine, as great part of the troops who 
formed the line of defence had been drawn into the rear to quell 
*'i»- the insurrection. Loison retired from Tirrano, and joined Lecourhe 
at S.-Giacomo ; and as the Imperialists, who were now far advanced in Lom- 
bardy, were collecting forces at Lugano, evidently with the design of seizing 
upon the St.-Gothard, and so turning the flank of Hassena’s position, that 
active general instantly crossed the Uernhardinc, and descending the >Iisocco, 
advanced to Bellinzona, in order to protect the extreme right of his interior • 
line, which rested on the St.-Gothard, the lake of Zurich, and thcLimmat(2j. 
Gmeni .t- The Arclidukc, convinced that it was by turning the right of Mas- 
Aui^Lson sena in the mountains, that he would be most easily forced from 
lll'isiXf- fhis strong line of defence, strengthened llotze by fresh troops, and 
combined a general attack with l.ecourbe for the 14th May. The 
forces they brought into action on that day were very considerable, 
amounting to not less than thirty thousand men, while those of Menard, ' 
since the greater part of Lecourbe’s division had retreated to Bellinzona, did 
not exceed fourteen thousand men. Luciensteg, since itfell into the hands of 
the Republicans, had been greatly strengthen^ ; a narrow delile, bounded 
by the precipices of the Alps on one side, and a rocky eminence bathed by 
the Rhine on the other, was crossed by strong intrenchments, mounted with 
a formidable artillery ; but the intelligence which the Archduke received of 
the approach of thirty thousand Russians to support his army, who had al- 
ready arrived in Gallicia, determined him without delay to commence oflen- 
sive operations. Accordingly, on the 12th May, the columns were every 
where put in motion in the mountains, and two days afterwards this impor- 
»•> u. tant post was attacked. The assailants were divided into four co- 
lumns; one was destined to engage the attention of the enemy by a false at- 
tack in front ; the second to make a circuit by the Alps of Maycnfeld, and 
descend on the intrencliments in rear ; a third to cross the Suvisir Alps ; and 
the fourth, to which the cavalry and artillery were attached, to assail the 
pass called the Slapiner Joch. llotze txtmmanded in person the attack in 
front, while Jellachicli directed the other columns. After twelve hours of fa- 
tiguing march, the latter succeeded in bringing bis troops in rear to attack 
the intrenchments. When the anioiating sou^ of their hurra was heard, 
llotze pressed forward to assail the works in front, and, after a stout resis- 

. • 
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tance, the barriers were burst open, and the fort carried, with tlie loss to the 
Itepublicans of fifteen liundrcd prisoners (i). 

This important success occasioned the immediate retreat of the French 
armies from tlie Orisons. Their left fell back by Sargans to Walienstadt ; the 
centre by the gorge of Vettis; the right by Keichenau, llantz, and Disentis, 
into the valley of Urseren. The centre of the army was forced ; and had Bel* 
legarde been at hand to follow up the successes of Hotze, it would have been 
all over with the Republicans in Helvetia. As it was, they did not effect their 
retreat from the Orisons without sustaining a loss of three thousand men in 
prisoners alone ; while the total loss of the Imperialists was only seventy-one 
men ; an extraordinary, but well-authenticated proof of the immense advan- 
tage of offensive operations in mountain warfare, and the great disasters to 
which even the best troops are subjected by being exposed, when acting on 
the defensive, to the loss of their communications, by their adversary turning 
their position (2). 

srimiot This catastrophe obliged Massdna to alter entirely his line of de- 
fence. The right wing in the Alps being driven back, it was no 
longer possible to maintain the line of the lake of Constance and 

"•» *>■ the Rhine from Stein to Eglisau. In consequence, he fell back from 
the Rhine behind the Tliur; Lecourte received orders to evacuate the St.-Go- 
tbard and concentrate his forces below the Devil’s Bridge, in the valley of the 
Reuss, while the bulk of his army was assembled round the headquarters at 
Zurich, all the approaches to which were fortified w ith the utmost care (3). 

panoriiM Notwithstanding the strength of this position, I.ecourbe would 
heve been unable to have maintained his ground with the right 
wing against the impetuous attacks of Hotze, had that enterprising 
general been supported by Bellegarde ; but the Aulic Council, con- 
ceiving that Italy was to be the theatre of decisive operations, directed him 
to descend into Lombardy, and reinforce the army there, now commanded 
by .Suwarrow, leaving only ten thousand men to guard the Valtelinc and 
gain possession of the St.-tiothard. In pursuance of these orders he crossed 
the Splugen, and proceeded by the lake of Comq to Milan, while Hotze vigo- 
rously pursued the retreating enemy in the valley of the Rhine, and every 
wlierc drove him back to the Swiss frontiers (4). 

Encouraged by these successes, and the near approach of the Russian 
auxiliaries, to push the war with vigour, the Archduke published a procla- 
mation to the Swiss, in which be announced that he was about to enter their 
territory, to deliver them from their chains, and exhorted them to lake up 
n*i arms against their oppressors. At the same time the Rhine was 
passed at all points, a large column crossed at Stein, under Nauendorf ; an- 
other at Eglisau, while Hotze crossed the upper part of the stream in the Gri- 
sons, and penetrated, by the source of the Thur, into the Toggenberg. To 
It. prevent the junction of the Archduke and Hotze, Hassena left his in- 

trenchments on the Limmat, and commenced an attack on the advanced guard 
of Nauendorf. A desultory action ensued, which was maintai^ withgreat vi- 
vacity on both sides ; fresh troops continually came up to reinforce those who 
were exhausted with fatigue, and though undecisive upon the whole, Oudi- 
nol gained a considerable advantage over an Austrian division, commanded 
by Petrasch, which was defeated, with the loss of lifteeen hundred prisoners. 

» 

(1) l)um. i. |2j, 124> Jon. xi. 224i 225. Arch. (3) Jom. xi. 228. Dum. i. 127* 

4 Cb. i."271, 278. (4) Dam. i. i%i, 126^ Join. xi. 228. 230. Arvb. 

(2) Jom. xi. 220, 227- l>nn»t i. 124. 125. Arch. Ch. i, 283, ni- 

rii. i. 271,281. ^ 
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NolwilhslamlinR ilial clieck, however, llie objeet was R.ainc(l ; tlie 
Archduke niarclied on llip ■followinf? day, towards Winlerlhnr, 
wliile llolze descended willi all his forces (o support him. The 
important post called the Stcigpass was attacked at noon, and 
carried hy that intrepid general (1), while the Archduke cITcctcd his junc- 
tion with the left wing of his army at Winterthur and Nestenbach. Mas- 
sena, upon this, fell hark to Zurich, and the Republicans conlined themselves 
to their defensive position on the I.immat. 

"Itilc the french centre was thus forced back to their interior 
from line of defence, the right wing, under l.ecourbe, was still more 
Coih.rd. severely pressed by the Imperialists. No sooner had Bellegarde ar- 
rived in Lombardy, tban Snwarrow detached General lladdick, with ten thou- 
sand men, to drive them from the St.-Gotbard. I.oison’s division, defeated 
at tbe Monte Cenere, by llobenzollerii, retired up tbe valley of the Ticino, to 
'I'y >f). Airolo, where it was reinforced by several additional battalions, in 
order to maintain the passage of the St.-Gothard, and give time for the bag- 
gage and artillery to delile to .\ltdorf. Overwhelmed by numbers, Loison was 
at length driven over tbe snowy summit of tlial rugged mountain, through 
the smiling valley of I rseren, and down the deep descent of the Devil’s 
Bridge, to Wasen, with tbe loss of six huhdred prisoners. .An Austrian brigade 
even chased him from Wasen down to .Ainsteg, within three miles of Altdorf ; 
but Lccourbe, Justly alarmed at so near an approach, sallied forth from that 
place, at the head of a considerable body of troops, and attacked them with 
such vigour, that they were obliged to retrace their steps in confusion up the 
whole valley of Schollenen, and coidd only prevent the irruption of tbe 
enemy into the valley of lirseren by cutting an arch of the Devil’s bridge. At 
the same time. General Xaintrailles, at the head of a strong French division, 
which Masstbia had dispatched to the sn|>porl of the army of Italy, attacked 
and routed a body of six thousand peasants, which had taken post at Leuk (2), 
in the upper Valais, and made himself master of Brieg, the well-known vil- 
lage at tliefoot of the Simplon. 

Meanwhile, the hulk of tbe Austrian forces were concentrated in 

pftsluortat . . <*.11% 

Zurich. Uie environs of /iinch, wlicre Massena sliil maintained, willi cha- 
racteristic obstinacy, his defensive position. The French lines extended from 
the intrenched heiglits of Zurich, through those of Hegensberg, and thence 
to the Rhino, in a direction nearly parallel to the course of the .Aar. The camp 
around Zurich was strengthened hy the most formidable redoubts, at which 
the army had laboured for above a month ; while the whole country by which 
it could be approached, situated between the Glatt, the I.immat, and the Aar, 
filled with wooded heights, and intersected by precipitous ravines, presented 
jiinr.y. the greatest obstacles to an attacking army. On the iitlf June, the 
Sn.IimT." Archduke, having assembled all his forces, assailed him along the 
rfifj’ihT''’ "bole line. The chief weight of his attack was directed against Mas- 
ArtiKiuko. Sena’s centre and right. At the latter [joint, llotze gained at first 
what seemed an important success; his advanced posts even penetrated into 
the sidjiirbs of Zurich, and carried the whole intrenchments which covered 
the right of the army; hut before the close of the day, Sonlt coining up with 
the reserve, regained the lost ground and forced back the Imperialists, after 
a desperate struggle, to the ground they had occupied at the commencement 
of the action. The combat at the same time raged in the centre with nn- 

(0 nnm. 167. jfttm. Tii. 235. 337- Arcb. . (2) Joro. xr. 240» Hum. i. 158. Arcb. Cb. i. 

f it. 1.21)2. 30J. 280. ^ 
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certain success ; and at lengtii tlic Arcliduke, seeing the repulse of Ilotze, and 
deeming the lieights of the /.urichherg the decisive imint, detached General 
Wallis, with a portion of the reserve, to renew the attack, while the Prince 
of Lorraine inaile a simultaneous elTort on the side of the .\ttisberg. Wallis at 
first made a great impression,- carried the farm of /.urichherg, and, after a 
vehement struggle, arrived at the palissades of the intrenchments; hut Mas- 
sena, seeing the danger. Dew to the spot, at the head of a column of grena- 
diers, and assailed the Imperialists in flank, while a tremendous lire of grape 
and musketry from the summit of the \t orks tore down the foremost of their 
ranks. Notwithstanding all their cflorls, the Imperialists were unahle to force 
the intrenchments ; llotzc himself was severely wounded ; and, after a bloody 
conflict, they retired over the Glatt, leaving three thousand killed and 
wounded on the field battle (1). 

iio prcp.rc Noways discouraged by this check, the Archduke, after a day’s ro- 
und bniirr posc, iiiadc arrangements for a renewal of the attack ; and, taught, 
by experience, adopted such dis|iositions as must have ensured 
success. Before daybreak on the morning of the (Jtli, two columns, 
aitinu. qI eight thousand men each, were destined to assault the heights of 
Zurich and Wipchengen, while all the left, the reserve, and part of the 
centre, were to support their attack. But Massdna, apprehensive of the re- 
sult, retreated during tlie night, defiled over the bridges of Zurich and Wel- 
tingen, and took post, between Lucerne and Zurich, on Mount Albis, a rocky 
ridge stretching from the Jake of Zurich to the Aar, in a position even stronger 
than the one he had left. The retreat was effected without loss under cover 
of night; hut the great arsenal of Zurich, containing 150 pieces of cannon, 
and immense warlike stores, fell on the day follow ing into the hands of the 
Imperialists (2). 

Dift»>lotion The evacuation of the intrenched camp at Zurich, drew after it 
swu'.rureM the dissolution of the forces of the Swiss Confederacy in the in- 
tcrest of France. The battalions of Berne and Soleure, already 
Fr.ncT. much weakened by desertion, were entirely dissolved by that 
event; while tho.se of Zurich and Turgovia, menaced with military execution 
on their dwelling.s, if they continued longer with the enemy, made haste to 
aliandon a cause of which they were already ashamed in tlieir hearts. In a 
week the battalions of tbe Pays de Vaud, and a few hundreds of the most 
ardent of the Zurich democrats, alone remained of the eighteen thou.sand 
auxiliaries tirst assembled under the tricolor standard. At the same time, the 
provisional government of Helvetia, no longer in safety at Lucerne, set ofl'for 
Berne; the long tile of its carriages excited the ironical contempt of the 
peasantry, still ardently attached to the institutions of their fathers, in the 
rural districts through which they passed (5]. 

Urucciion. i’i,e jetoils which have now been given of the campaign in the 
miudeof Alps, though hardly inletligibie to those who have not traversed 
oprr.. tlic coiiiitry, or studied tlie positions witli care in an excellent 
map, offer the most reinarkahle spectacle, iu a military point of 
view, which the revolutionary war had yet exhibited ( t). From the 11th 
.May, when the attack on the fort of Liicicnsteg eoinnienced, to the 6th June, 
when the intrenched camp at Zurich was abandoned, was nothing but one 
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rontiniial rombat, in a vast field of battle, extending; from the snowy sum- 
mits of the Alps, to the ronlbienre of the preat streams which flow from their 
perennial fountains. Posterity will hardly credit that great armies could be 
maintained in such a situation, and the same unity of operations communi- 
cated to a line, extending from ISellinzona to basic, across the highest mount- 
ains in Kuropc, as to a small body of men manoeuvring on the most favour- 
able ground for military operations. The consumption of human life during 
these prolonged actions for twenty days; the forced marches by which they 
were succeeded ; the suflerings ami privations which the troops on both sides 
endured ; the cITorts necessiiry to find provisions for large bodies in those in- 
hospitable regions, in many of w liich the traveller or the chamois hunter can 
often hardly find a footing, combined to render this warfare both the most 
memorable and the most animnling which had occurred since the fall of the 
Homan empire (1). 



Arrix'al of While success was thus attending the Imperial standards on the 

Rhine and the Alps, events of a still more decisive character oc- 
‘■"•■'■cd on the Italian plains. A few days after the important battle 
of Magnano, twenty thousand Russians, under Suwarrow, joined 
the Imperial army, stili encamped on the shores of the Mincio. Thus were 
the forces of the north, for the first time since the origin of the Revolution, 
brought into collision with those of the south, and that desperate contest 
commenced which was destined to inflict such terrible wounds on both em- 
pires; to WTap in flames the towers of the Kremlin, and bring the Tartars of 
the Desert to the shores of the Seine, and ultimately establish a new balance 
of power in Europe, by arraying all its forces under the banners either of 
Asiatic despotism or European ambition. 

The Emperor Paul, who now entered, with all the characteristic im- 
petuosity of his character, into the alliance against France, had embraced the 
most extensive and visionary ideas as to the ulterior measures which should 
be adopted upon the overthrow of the French Revolutionary power. He 
laboured to effect the formation, not only of a cordial league between all the 
sovereigns of Euro|)e, to stop the progress of anarchy, but the restoration of 
all the potentates and interests which had been subverted by the French arms, 
and the closing of the great schism between the Greek and Catholic Churches, 
which had so long divided the Christian world. He went even so far as to 
contemplate the union of the Catholics and Protestants, the stilling of all the 
controversies which distracted the latter body, and the assemblage of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, of whatever denomination, under the banners of one Catholic 
Church. Captivating ideas, which will never cease to attract the enthusiastic 
and benevolent in every ago, but which the experienced observer of human 
events will dismiss to the regions of imagination, and elass with the I'lopia of 
Sir Thomas More, or the probable extinction of death, which amused the 
reveries of Condorcct (2). 

^i!Z!T troops thus brought against tlie Republicans, though very 

IkrTrr^. ‘^'f^^tenl from the soldiers of Eyiau and Borodino, were still for- 
midabic by tlicir discii>line, their enthusiasm, and their stubborn 
valour. Their cavalry, indeed, was poorly equipped, and their artillery in- 
ferior in skill and science to that of the French, but their infantry, strong, 
hardy and resolute, yielded to none in Europe in the energy and otetinacy so 
essential to military success. Field-marshal Suwarrow, who commanded 



(O'l)um. i. 172, 173. Join. »i. 257, 25tj 



(2) Uanl.Tii.2li,-ai7. 
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Iheni, and now assumed llie general direction of the allied army, though the 
siiieularity of his manner and the extravagance of his ideas iii some iiarliculars 
have detracted, in the estimation of foreigners, from his well-earned repu- 
tation, was yet unquestionably one of the most remarkable generals of the 
last age. Impetuous, enthusiastic, and impassioned, brave in conduct, in- 
vincible in resolution, endowed with the conlidcnce and ardour which 
constitute the soul of the conqueror, without tho vigilance or foresight winch 
are requisite to the general, he was better calculated to sweep over the world 
with the fierce tempest of Scythian war, than conduct the long and cautious 
contests which civilised nations inainlain with each other, llis favourite 
weapon was the bayonet, his system of war incessant and vigorous attack, 
and his great advantage the impression of superiority and invincible power 
which a long course of success under that method had taught to Ins soldiers. 
The first orders he gave to General Cbastelar, chief of tlie staff to the Impe- 
rialists, were singularly characteristic, both of his temper of mind and system 
of tactics. That general having proposed a rccoiinoissance, the marshal an- 
swered w armlv, “ Heconnoissance 1 I am for none of them ; they are of no ii^ 
but to the timid, and to inform the enemy that you are aiqiroachiiig. It is 
never difficult to find your opponents when you really wish it. Form column ; 
charge bayonets; plunge into the centre of the enemy; these arc niy recon- 
noissances;” words which, amid some exaggeration, unlold more of the real 

genius of war than is generally supposed (1). . . ... 

Fearless and impetuous in conversation as action, the Russian veteran 
made no secret of the ultimate designs with which his imperial master had 
entered into the war. To restore every thing to the state in which it was 
liefore the French Revolution broke out; to overturn the new republics, 
re-establish, without exception, the dispossessed princes, restrain universalty 
the spread of revolutionary ideas, punish the authors of fresh disturbances, 
and substitute for the cool policy of calculating interest a frank, generous, 
disinterested svstem, was tlie only way, he constantly niaintain«l, to put 
down effectualiy the Gallic usurpation. The Austrian ofiicers, startM at such 
novel ideas, carefully reported tliem to the cabinet of \ienna, where they 
excited no small disquietude. To expel the French from the whole Italian 
peninsula, and, if possible, raise up an effectual barrier against any futwe 
incursions in that quarter from their ambition, was, indeed, a favourite object 
of their policy; but it was no part of their designs to sanction a universal 
rcslitiilion of the possessions acquired since the coinmenceinent of the war, 
or exchange the distant and rebellious provinces of Flandere for the 
submissive Venetian territories adjoining the Hereditary Slatw, and afford- 
ing them at all limes a secure entrance into the Italian plains. Hence a secret 
jealousy and distrust speedily arose between the coalesced 
perienced observers already began to predict, from the very rapi i y 
success with which their arms were at first attended, the evoliilion of such 
causes of discord as would ultimately lead to the dissolution of Hie con- 

^*The p^lan of operations concerted between the Archduke and Suwarrow was 
to separate entirely the French armies of Switzerland and Italy, and “J 
bine the movemenls of the two allied armies by the conquest of the liafian 
Alps, Loinliardy, and Piedmont, in order to penetrate into !■ ranee on lU most 
defenceless side by the Vosges niounlains and the defiles of the iura, me 



(I) Join. »i-2fl.«!'l. Onm. i 113. Hiril. »ii. 
'{13. 21V. 
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sanu! quarter on wliirh llic {treat inA’asion of was afterwards effected. It 
was on tills principle that they niainlained so vi{torous a contest tinder Helle- 
(tarde and llotze, in tlie Val-lcvantinc and Grisons ; and by their successes 
the right wing of Massena was forced to retire; the Imperialists were inter- 
posed in a salient angle between the Kepublican armies, and the one llrrow n 
back on the line of the Po, the other on that of the Aar (i). 

Moreau succeeded Sherer in the command of the army of Italy at 
rommand of tliis momcntous cHsis. He found it reduced, by sickness and the 
sword, to twenty-eight thousand combatants; and, after a vain 
^l.ndal™. attempt to maintain the line of the Oglio, the troops retired towards 
Milan, leaving the immense military stores and reserve artillery parks at 
Cremona to the Conquerors, w Idle a bridge equipage, w hicb was descending 
the Mincio from Mantua, w ith a view to gain the waters of the Po, also fell 
into the hands of the Imperialists (i). 

Mnm.., Moreau finding himself cut olT from his connexion with Massena 
hi!.'r'!.‘,'"‘ in the Alps, and being unable to face the Allies in the plain of 
Lombardy, resolved to retire towards the mountains of Genoa, in 
order to facilitate his junction with Macdonald, who had received orders to 
evacuate the Parthenopcian republic, and retire ujion the Apennines. Mantua 
was invested ; and all the frontier towns of the Cisalpine republic were aban- 
doned to their own resources. Soon after, Peschiera was carried by assault ; 
April ». Ferrara besieged ; and Brescia summoned. Kray, to whom the right 
wing was intrusted, carried the latter town without opposition ; and the gar- 
rison, eleven hundred strong, which had retired into the castle, soon after 
surrendered at discretion. The French no'v retired behind the line of the 
Adda, a rapid stream, which, descending from the lake of I.ecco, runs in a 
deep and swift torrent, over a surface of twenty-four leagues, to the Po. The 
right bank is almost every where so lofty as to command the left; and the 
bridges at I.ecco, Cassana, Lodi, and Pizzigliilone are defended cither by 
forlilicd towns or strong li‘les-dc-poiil. On the 25th April the Allies ap- 
proached this formidable line; and a sharp skirmish ensued between the 
Itussians, under Prince Bagbathiox, destined to meet a glorious death on the 
field of Borodino, and the French, before the walls of Lecco, in w hich the 
former were repulsed : commencing thus a contest which was never destined 
to be finally extinguished till the Russian standards waved on the heights of 
Montmartre (5). 

Snwarrow now left twenty thousand men, under Kray, to besiege 
Peschiera and blockade Mantua, and prepared to force the passage 
of the Adda. To frustrate this intention, Moreau accumulated his 
rlt^ici., troops in masses on that part of the river which seemed chielly 
threatened. But while actively engaged in this design, the Austrian division 
of General Ott succeeded in throwing a bridge, during the nigbt, at Trezzo, 
and before morning bis whole troops had crossed over to the right ; while, at 
the same time, Wukassowich sur|iriscd the passage at Brivio. The French 
line was thus divided into three parts; and Serruricr’s division, eight thou- 
sand strong, which formed the extreme left, was not only cut olT from all 
support, but even from receiving any orders from the remainder of the army. 
Tlii divisions of Ott and Zoph commenced a furious attack on tlreuier’s 
division, and after a brave resistance, drove it back towards .Milan, with the 
loss of two thousand four hundred men, including eleven hundred pri- 
ll) Duin. i. 174. Jom. xi. 262. Arili. Cli. ii. (3) Jom. xi. 265; 267. Duin. i. 79. St.*Cyr, i. 
S3. 34. 200. 202. 

(2) Jam.ii.262, 2«3..Dimi. i. 174. 173. 
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soners, while Serrurier, whose division was entirely isolated by the passage 
of Wukassowich at Ilrivio, took post at Verdcrio, in a strong position, deter- 
mined to defend himself to the last extremity, (iuillet, with the brigade 
under his orders, who was returning from the Valteline, escaped destruction 
by embarking on the lake of Como, steering for Mcnagio, and making his 
way to the lake of Lugano by the beautiful valley which leads from that place 
to Porlezza. Ily remaining in his position at Verdcrio while the Allied army 
ot advancing, Serrurier necessarily was soon enveloped by their 
with ;«» columns ; evincing thus rather the courage of a soldier who disdains 
A^Iii jc. to retreat, than the conduct of an ofliccr who knows how to extri- 
cate his men from diflicultics. He was soon surrounded on all sides by the 
Imperialists; and, after an honourable resistance, finding his retreat cut off, 
and the assailants triple his own force, laid down his arms with seven thou- 
sand men. At the same time, Mclas carried the lele-de-ponl at Cassano, and 
pursued the fugitives with such vigour that he passed the bridge pell-mell with 
them, and pushed on before night to Gorgonzelo, on the road to Milan (I). 

snw.rmw xiic sUuolion of tlic Krciicli was now in the highest degree critical. 

In itTumph” In these engagements they had lost abora eleven thousand men, 
and could now, even with all the reinforcements which they received, hardly 
muster in their retreat twenty thousand to meet the great army of the Allies, 
above sixty thousand strong, which wiis advancing in pursuit. In these disas- 
trous circumstances, Milan was abandoned, and the army withdrawn behind 
April ig. the Ticino. Suwarrow, the same day, made Ids triumphal entry 
into that capital, amidst the transports of the Catholic and aristocratic party, 
and the loud applause of the multitude, who greeted him with the same 
acclamations which they had lavished, on a similar occasion, on Napoleon 
three years before. The Hepublican army, having left a garrison of two thou- 
sand men in the castle, moved slowly in two columns towards Turin, in deep 
dejection, and heavily burdened with the numerous families compromised 
by the Revolution, who now pursued their mournful way towards the fron- 
tiers of France (2). 

Mori..u Nothing now remained to .Moreau hut to retire to such a position 
as might enable him to rally to his standards the yet unbroken 

•nd Turin, army which .Macdonald was bringing up from the south of the 
IKsninsula. For this purpose he divided his forces into two columns, one of 
which, under his own command, escorting the parks of artillery, the baggage, 
and military chest, took the road of Turin, while the other, consisting of the 
divisions of Victor and Laboissiere, moved towards Alexandria, with a view 
to occupy the defdes of the Uochetta and the approaches to Genoa. Having 
effected the evacuation of the town and the arsenal, provided for the defence 
of the citadel, in which he left a garrison of throe thousand men, 
under General Fiorilla, and secured the communications with the adjacent 
passes of the Alps, the French general moved the remainder of his army into 
the plain between the I’o and the Tanaro, at the foot of the northern slope 
and principal debouches of the Apennines, where they encircle the bay of 
Genoa and join the Maritime .Alps. This position, extending only over a front 
of four leagues, supported on the right by .Alexandria, and on the left by 
Valence, affording the means of manmiivring either on the Bormida or the 
Po, and covering at once the roads from Asti to Turin and Coni (3), and those 



(!■» Th. 38<. Jotn. xl, 376, 27f. I'um. i.ilJ. 

I. I9i, 199. Arth. CM, i. 230. 23|. 

(2) Anh. Ch. t. 35,36. Ili.x.286. Join. .\i. 378, 
9. Sl.-tjr, i. 199, 201. 






(3) Join. «i. 280. 281. Tl.. 380, 287. Oum. 1 
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from Acqui to Nizza and Savona, was better adapted than any other that could 
have becm selected to enable the Republicans to maintain their footing in 
Italy, until they were reinforced by the army of Macdonald, or received 
assistance from the interior of France. 

Whirtfr i« Master of all the plain of Lombardy, and at the head of an over- 
whelming force, Suwarrow did not evince that activity in pursuing 
smrraw. tjie broken remains of his adversary which might have been ex- 
pected from the general vigour of his character. For above a week he gave 
himself np to festivities at Milan, while an army hardly a third of his own was 
in full retreat, by diverging columns, before him. At length, iinding his 
active disposition wearied with triumphal honours, he set out for Alexandria, 
leaving I.atterman to blockade the castle of Milan with four thousand men. 
At the same lime Orci, Novi, 1‘eschiera, and Pizzightone surrendered to the 
Allies, with a hundred pieces of cannon, twenty gun-boats, a siege equipage, 
and immense stores of ammunition and provisions; an advantage which 
enabled Kray to draw closer the blockade of Mantua, and dispatch llohcn- 
zollcrn to assist at the siege of the castle of .Milan. On the 9th the Allies 
reached Tortona, blew ot>en the gates, and drove the French into the citadel ; 
while their advanced posts were pushed to San-Juliano, Garofalo, and Novi. 
Meanwhile, though a reinforcement of six thousand Russians arrived at Tor- 
tona, Moreau remained tirm in his position behind the Po and the Tanaro. 
To divert his attention, the Russian general extended his right from Novi to 
Serravalle and Gavi, threatening thereby his communications with Genoa 
and France (I) , but this was a mere feint, intended to mask his real design, 
which was to cross the Po, turn his left, and force him to a general and de- 
cisive action. 

The right, or southern bank of the Po, from the junction of the 
•un. uirfer Tanaro to Valence, is more lofty than the northern, which is low. 
In nnil' marshy, and approachable only on dykes. Some large islands op- 
rr'n,7ih/i"o. posilo Mugarouc having aObrded facilities for the passage, Rosen- 
berg, who commanded one of Suwarrow’s divisions directed against Valence, 
was induced, by his military ardour, to attempt to cross it in that quarter. 
In the night of the 1 1th, he threw six thousand men across the principal arm 
into a wooded island, from whence they shortly passedever, some.by swim- 
u>r><- ming, others by wading, with the water up to their armpits, and 
took possession of the village of Mugaronc. Moreau no sooner beard of this 
descent, than he directed an overwhelming force to the menaced point; the 
Russians, vigorously attacked in the village, were soon compelled to retire; 
in vain they formed squares, and, under Prince Rosenberg and the Archduke 
G>nstantine, defended themselves nith the characteristic bravery of their 
nation; assailed on every side, and torn to pieces by a murderous tire of 
grape-shot, they were driven back, first into the island, then across to the 
northern tok, with the loss of eight hundred killed and wounded, four 
pieces of cannon, and seven hundred prisoners. No sooner was Suwarrow 
Informed of the Orst success of Rosenberg’s attack, than he pushed forward 
two divisions to support him, while another was advanced towards Marengo 
to eflect a diversion ; but the liad success of the enterprise, which failed 
liccause it was not combined with sullicient support at the tirst (2), rendered 
It necessary that they should be recalled, and the Allied army was concen- 
trated anew in the intrenched camp of Garofalo. 



(I) Hum. i. 1 i2> M5. Join. xi. 2S9> 290. 
i. 203. Arch. Cb. iii. 37» 39. 



<2) Jutu. xi. 292. 291. Duui. i. 140. 6l.-C;r. I. 
20i, 205. Ifa- X. 298. 
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Irtwriit Al llic same iiislanl that tliis was passing in one quarter, Sinvar- 
'"®***‘* I**® caR'P at S.-Juliano, with tlie design of crossing the 
>io.r.» 1*0 near Casa Tenia, and inarrhing upon Scsia. This altcinpt was not 

ISri.. attended with decisive success. \ warm action ensued between the 
division of Victor and the Uussian advanced guard, nine thou.sand strong, 
under the orders of Cencrals liagrathiou and Lusignan. Victory was long 
doubtful, and although the French were at length forced to retreat under 
shelter of the cannon of Alexandria, the demonstration led to no serious im- 
pression at the time on the position of the Itepiiblican general (1). 

Momi» >1 Tired with the unsatisfactory nature of these inameuvres, Suwar- 
tmuio'ih* fow resolved to march with tlie bulk of bis fortes uikjii Turin, 
"here the vast magazines of artillery and military stores of the 
anaiuriu. Preiicli ariiiy were assembled, in the hope that, by reducing its 
citadel, and occupying the plains of I’icdmont to the foot of the Alps, the po- 
sition of Moreau on the I*o and the Tanaro might be rendered uo longer ten- 
able, from the interruption of its communications with France. Ry a singular 
coincidence, not unusual in war, at the very time that the Russian marshal 
was adopting this resolution, .Moreau had resolved, on his part, to retire by 
Asti, upon Turin and Coni, and, abandoning the line of the .Apennines, con- 
centrate his forces for the preservation of his communication with the Alps. 
Invincible neccs.sity had compelled him to adopt this retrograde movement. 
Great part of Piedmont was in a state of insurrection; a large bo<ly of peasants 
had recently occupied Ceva, another had made themselves masters of Mon- 
dovi, which closed the princi|>al line of retreat for the army, the sole one 
then practicable for artillery and carriages. The recent success of the Rus- 
•'*•1 >9. sians towards Alexandria led him to believe that the weight of their 
force was to be moved in that direction, and that he would soon be in danger 
of having his communications with France cut oIT. lullucnced by these con- 
siderations, he detached the divisibn of Victor, without artillery or baggage, 
by the mountain paths, tow ards Genoa, in order to maintain the crest of the 
Apennines, and reinforce, when necessary, the army of Macdonald, which 
was approaching from A'aples, while he himself, having first thrown three 
thousand men into Alexandria, retired by Asti towards Turin, with the design 
of maintaining himself, if possible, at Coni, the last furtilied place on the Ita- 
lian side of the Alps, until he received the promised reinforcements from the 
interior of France (S). 

M.r » 7 - No sooner was Suwarrow informed of the retreat of Moreau, than 
occupied Valence and Gasala, which had heen ahandoned by the 
Turin. Republicans, and, after hat ing moved forward a strong body under 
Schwickowsky to form the investment of Alexandria, advanced himself with 
the main body of the army towards Turin. Wukassow ich, w ho commanded 
the advanced guard, with the aid ofsome inhabitants of the tow n who favoured 
his designs, surprised one of the gates, and rapidly introducing his troops, 
conqiellcd the French to take refuge in the citadel. The fruits of this conquest 
were t^til pieces of cannon, eighty mortars, GO,OOU muskets, besides an enorm- 
ous quantity of ammunition and military stores, w hich had been accumulat- 
ing in that city ever since the first occupation of Italy by the arms of A'aiio- 
leon. This great stroke, the success of which was owing to the celerity and 
skill of the Russian generals, deprived Moreau of all his resources, and ren- 
dered the situation both of his own army and that of Macdonald in the high- 

' Juiu. ai. 29U. i>uui. i. l4(i- i. 
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esl degree critical. At the same time, intelligence was received of 
the fail of the castle of Milan, after four days of open trenches, an 
advantage which permitted the division of Huhenzollern to rein- 
force the besieging army before .Mantua, while the artillery was dispatched to 
Tortona, which was now closely invested (f ). 

Morr.it. Unable from these disasters, to maintain his ground in the basin 
wS'i ol I'icdmont, Moreau now thought only of regaining his position 
Groo.. Qn t|,e ridge of the Apennines, and covering the avenue to the city 
of Genoa, the only rallying point whore he could still hope to cITect a junction 
with Macdonald, and which covered the principal line of retreat for both 
armies into France. For this purpose ho retired to .Savigliano, having first 
moved forward an advanced guard, under Grouchy, to clear the road he was 
to follow, by retaking .Mondovi and Ceva, into the latter of which the Aus- 
trians had succeeded in throwing a small garrison to support the insurgents 
who had occupied it. That general retook Mondovi, hut all his efforts failed 
before the ramparts of Geva. The closing of the great road through this town 
rendered Moreau’s situation a|ipareutly hopeless. Snwarrow, w ith a superior 
force, was close in his rear; the only route practicable for artillery by which 
he could regain the Apennines was blocked up ; and he could not retire by the 
Gol di Tendc without abandoning all prospect of rejoining .Macdonald, and 
leaving his army to certain destruction. F'rom this desperate situation the 
Itepiiblicans were extricated by the skill and vigour of their general, aided 
by the resources of Guiileminot and the engineer corps under his directions. 

By their exertions and the indefatigable efforts of one-half of the 
Ap»nniiif» Freiicli army, a mountain path, leading across the Apennines from 
town" the valley of Garessio to the coast of Genoa, was, in four days, ren- 
dered practicable for artillery and chariots ; and as soon as this was done, the 
blockade of Ceva was raised, three thousand men were thrown as a garrison 
into Coni, which was abandoned to itsowTi resources; and the remainder of 
SUM ocrti. the army, after a strong rear-guard had been posted at Murialto to 
cover the pas.sage, dclilcd over the narrow and rocky path, and ar- 
mouitiains. rivcd ill Safety at Uoano, on the southern side of the mountains. No 
sooner were they arrived there than they formed a junction with Victor, who 
had successfully accomplished his retreat by Acqui, Spigno, and Digo, and 
occupied all the passes leading towards Genoa over the Apennines ; Victor 
was intrusted with the important post of Pontremoli, while the other divi- 
sions placed themselves on the crest of the mountains from Loano to the Boc- 
chetta (2j. 

Sawarrow Suwarrow, on being informed of the retreat of Moreau from the 
fltTiJho”" plain of Piedmont, spread his troops over iLs rich surface, and up 
Ifij *l‘® glo'S which run from thence into the heart of the Alps. The 
tardy. Bussiaii divisioiis eii tercd iulo the beautiful valleysof Suza,St.-Jean 

de Maurienne, and Aosta. F'r(rlich pushed his advanced posts to the neigh- 
bourhood of Coni ; Pigncrol eapitulaled; Stiza surrendered at discretion : and 
the advanced posts of the Allies every where ap))earing on the summit of the 
Alpine passes, spread consternation over the ancient frontiers of France. At 
the same time the citadel of Turin was closely invested ; the sieges of Tortona 
and Alexandria were pushed with vigour, while intelligence was received at 
the same lime that a detachment, sent by Kray from before Mantua, had made 
itself master of Ferrara ; that a llotilla from Venice had surprised Ravenna, 

(I) itmi. xi. 303. 305 Duui. i. 153. 153. Tb. x. (2) tmn. xi. 307. 308. Tb. x. 203. Arcb. Cb. it. 
293. Arcb.Cb. ii. 55. 13. Dura. 1. 17(i, 177. 
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and an insurrertion liad broken out in the mounlainoiis parts of Tuscany and 
the Ecclesiastical States, which threatened Ancona, and liad already wTCstcd 
Arezzo and l.ucca from the Itepuhlican dominions (f). 

Thus, in less than three months after the opening of the Campaign 
npia .nc on the Adige, the French standards were driven back to the sum- 
aihS. mit of the Alps; the whole plain of I.omhardy was regained, with 
the exception of a few of its strongest fortresses; the conquests of Napoleon 
had been lost in less lime than it had taken to make them ; atid the Itepuh- 
lican armies, divided and dispirited, were reduced to a painful and hazardous 
defence of their own frontiers, instead of carrying the thunder of their vic- 
torious arms over the Italian Peninsula. A hundred thousand men were 
spread over the plain of Lombardy, of whom forty thousand were grouped 
under Suwarrow round Turin (2). History has not a more brilliant or decisive 
series of triumphs to record; and they demonstrate on how flimsy and in- 
secure a basis the French dominion at that period rested; how much it was 
dependenton the genius and activity of a single individual; how inadequate 
the revolutionary government was to the long-continued and sustained etforls 
which were requisite to maintain the contest from their own resources; aud 
how easily, by a combined effort of all the powers at that critical period, • 
when Napoleon was absent, and time and wisdom had not consolidated the 
conquests of democracy, they might have been wrested from their grasp, and 
the peace of Europe established on an equitable foundation. But, notw'ilh- 
standing all their reverses, the European governments were not as yet sufli- 
cicntly awakened to the dangers of their situation ; Prussia still kept aloof in 
dubious neutrality; Kussia was not irrevocably engaged in the? cause; and 
Great Britain, as yet confining her efforts to the subsidizing of other powers, 
had not descended as a principaf into the field, nr begun to pour forth, on 
land at least, those streams of blood which were destined to be shed before 
the great struggle was brought to a termination. 

Tliese successes, great as they were, were yet not such as might have been 
achieved, if the Bussian general, neglecting all minor considerations, and 
blockading only the greater fortresses, had vigorously followed up with his 
overwhelming force the retreating army of the Republicans, and driven it . 
over the Maritime .\lps. Enable to withstand so formidable an assailant, they 
must have retired within the French frontier, leaving not only .Mantua and 
Genoa, hut the army which occupied the Neapolitan territory, to its fate. This 
bold and decisive plan of operations was such as suited the ardent character 
of the Russian general, and which, if left to himself, he would unquestionably 
have adopted; but his better judgment was overruled by the cautious policy 
of the Aulic Council, w ho, above all things, were desirous to secure a fortified 
frontier for its Venetian ac()uisitions, and compelled him, much against his 
will, to halt in the midst of the career of victory, and besiege in form the 
fortresses of l.ombardy. Something was no doubt gained by their reduc- 
tion (3); but not to be compared with w hat might have been expected if an 
overwhelming mass had been interposed between the French armies, and 
tlie conquerors of Naples had been compelled to lay down their arms be- 
tween the Apennines and the Po (4). 

(fWotn, XI. 310> 315. Diun. i. 179» 179. Arch, rery persons who sn! most ioteresIcU in their suo 
Ch. i{. 43. 48' eras. Far from applauding the brilliant triDoipha 

k - /8) Arch. Cb. ii. 47. of our arms, the cuntrd cabinet of Vienii.i arris 

\\ ( 3 ] Arrln Ch. >i. 47, 48« Herd. vii. 248. 249> only to retard tbrir march. It insists that oar ^reat 

• ’ . v^; A Russian afTicer uf Suwtrrow'a staff at this Suwarrow should diride his army, and direct it at 
jonciure wrote to Count Robtopchin at St..retersbarg: oocr to arreral points, which will save Moreau from 

Ottr |loriou» oj>eratioas arc thwarted by thon total destruction. TJtat vabinct, which fears a loo 
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Affair* nf While these disastrous events were in progress in the nortli of the 

1 . 0 'iu.iVn Rr. Peninsula, the ulTairs of France were not in a more favourable train 
in its southern provinces. The I'arthenopeian republic, established 
at Naples in the lirst fervour of revolutionary success, had been involved in 
those consequences, the invariable attendant on a sndden concession of 
power to the people, spoliation of the rich, misery among the poor, and 
inextricable embarrassment in the finances of the state. In truth, the Direc- 
tory, pressed by extreme pecuniary difliculties, looked to nothing so much 
in their conquests as indemnifying themselves for the expenses of their ex- 
peditions, and invariably made it the first condition with all the revolu- 
tionary states which tliey esUhlished, that they should pay the expenses of 
the war, and take upon themselves the sole support of the armies which were 
to defend them. In conformity with these instructions, the first fruits of de- 
mocratic ascendency in Naples were found to be bitter in the extreme; the 
successive contributions of twelve and fifteen millions of francs on the ca- 
pital and provinces, of which mention has already been made, excited the 
utmost dissatisfaction, which was greatly increased soon after by the expe- 
rienced insolence and rapacity of the civil agents of the Directory. A provi- 
sional govemnicnt was established, which introduced innovations that excileil 
general alarm; the Jacobin clubs speedily began to diffuse the arrests and 
terror of revolutionary times; the national guard totally failed in producing, 
any ellicient force, while the confiscation of the church property, and the 
abolition of its festivals, spread dismay and horror through that large portion 
of llie population who were still attached to the Catholic faith. These cir- 
S'JS'bjTb. speedily produced partial insurrections : Cardinal 

Itulfo, in Calabria, succeeded in exciting a revolt, and led to the 
t-rnirh. Held an army, fifteen thousand strong, composed of the descendants 
of the Druttiaiis and Lncanians, while another insurrection, hardly less for- 
midable, broke out in the province of Apulia. But these tumultuary bodies, 
iiiqierfectly armed and totally undisciplined, were unable to withstand the 
veteran troops of France. Trani, where the principal force of the insurgents 
of the latter province had established themselves, was carried by assault with 
great slaughter; but, on the other hand, Buffo, in Calabria, defeated an at- 
tack on Castellucciu by the democratic bands of the new republic, and, en- 
couraged by this success, marched into Apulia, where his forces were soon 
greatly augmented, and he was reinforced by some regular troops dispatched 
from Sicily (1). 

ti., ,. Affairs were in this dangerous state in the Neapolitan dominions, 
wlieii ordcrs reached Macdonald to evacuate, without loss of time, 

hu rcirr.t. iiie south of Italy, in order to bring his army to support the Repub- 
lican arms in Lombardy, lie immediately assembled all his disposable forces, 
and after having left garrisons in fort St.-Eimo, Capua and Gaeta, set off for 
Rome at the head of twenty thousand men. His retreat, conducted with great 
rapidity and skill, was exposed to serious dangers. The peasantry, informed 
by the CngUsh cruisers of the disasters experienced by the French in Upper 

rapid«conqucst of Italy, from designs which it dares rapidity of oar couqnnts, is the generous project, 
uot OTOW, as it knows well those of our inagiianim* openly announced, of restoring toerery one whul be 
00 s Emperor, ha«, by the Aulic Cooucil, forced the lias lost.. Deceived by his ministers the Emperor 
ArcbduLc Charles into a ttlate of inaclivity, and Francis has, with his own band, written to onr 
enjoined our incomparable chief to secure his coiv* illustrious general to pause in a career of conquest^ 
quests rdtber than extend them ; that it is to waste of which the very rapidity fills bia with alarm. 
its tiotc and strength iu the siege of fortresses wbicls Hsao. rii. 249. 350> 

would Call of themselves iftl^ French army was (I) Joa.xi, Slfi, SM# OrioCTa UeiaoiTt> y. IfiOe 
desiroycd. WUai textifiat Uieto eroa laoxe ihaa th« % 
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Italy, broke out into insurrection in every quarter. Duhesme left Apulia in 
open revolt, and bad a constant figlit to maintain before he reached Capua; 
a few hundred English landed at .Salerno, and, aided by the peasantry, ad- 
vanced to Vietri and Castcllo-iuare; while the insurgents of tlie 
••uiird. b» Roman and Tuscan states, becoming daily more audacious, inter- 
rupted all the communications with the north of Italy. Notwith- 
standing these menacing circumstances, Macdonald effected his 
retreat in the best order, and without sustaining any serious loss. He arrived 
at Rome on the lUth, wliere he reinforced his army by the divisions of Gre- 
nier, continued his route by Aetjuapendente to Florence, where he rallied 
M*y j.j to his .standarils the divisions of Gauthier and Montriehard, who 
were iii the environs of Pistoia and Rologna, and established his headquarters 
at Lucca in the end of May. The left w ing, composed of the Polish division 
Dombrowsky, took post at Carzaua and Aula; the centre occupied the great 
road from Florence to Pistoia, the right, the high road to Rologna, and all the 
passes into the Modena, with an advanced guard in the city of Rologna 
itself (1). 

In this situation, Moreau and Macdonald were in open communi- • 
cation; and it was concerted between them that the chief body of 
their united forces should be brought to bear upon the Lower Po, 
with a view to threaten the communications of the Allies, disen- 
gage Mantua, and compel their retreat from the plain of Lombardy. 
For this purpose it was agreed that Macdonald should cross the Apennines 
and advance towards Tortona; his right resting on the mountains, his left on 
the right bank of the Po, while .Moreau, debouching by the Rochetta, Gavi, 
and Scrravalle, should move into the plain of that river. As the weight of the 
contest would in this view fall upon the former of these genera Is, the divi- 
sion of Victor, which formed the eastern part of Aloreau’s army, was placed 
under his orders, and a strong division directed to descend the valley of the 
Trebbia, in order to keep up the communication between the two armies, 
and support either as occasion might require (2). 
pwiiioD or The position of tlie allied armies, when these formidabteprepara- 
tnaking to dislodge them from their conquests, were as 
turo. follows : Kray, who commanded tlie whole forces on the Lower Po, ■ 
had 21,000 men under his orders, of whom one-half were engaged in the 
siege of Mantua, while 5,000 under llohcnzollern, had been dispatched to 
cover Modena, and 0,000, under Ott, watched the mouths of the lateral val- 
leys of the Taro and the Trebbia. The main body of the army, consisting of 
the divisions Zoph, Kaim, and the Russians, amounting to 28,000 men, was 
encamped in tlie neighbourhood of Turin, with its advanced posts pushed 
into the entrance of the Alpine valleys. Frmlich, with 0,000 men, observed’ 
Coni; Wukassowicli, with 5,700, occupied Mondovi, Ceva, and Salicctto; 
Lusignan, with 3,()00 combatants, blockaded Fenestrelles ; Ragrathion, 

' With a detachment of 1,500 men, was posted in Cezauna, and the Col di PA- , 
sietta; Sebwiekousky, with 0,000, men, blockaded Tortona and Alexandria; - 
, the corps of Couut Bellegarde, 15,000 strong, detached from the Tyrol, was 
advancing from Como to form the siege of these two fortresses ; while tllat of 
lladdick, amounting to fourteen thousand liayohets, which formed the com-//; 
’ ' iBunigation between the rear of the army and the left wing of the Archduke 
, 'X; •• • ‘ 

'A * • **’ ^ ♦ * ’ 
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‘ Cltarles, wa$ preparing to penetrate into the Yakis by the Simplon and the 
‘pass of NuBenen (1 ) . 

Btnm Thus, though (he Allies had above a hundred thousand men in 
"iSl°JrMr field, they could hardly assemble thirty thousand men at any' 
aapOTioii. one point; so immensely had they extended themselves over the 
'plains of Lombardy, and so obstinately bad theAulic Council adhered to the 
•old system of establishing a cordon of troops all over the territory which 
they occupied. This vast dispersion offeree was attended with little danger 
as long as the shattered army of Moreau alone was in the field ; but the case 
was widely different when it w'as supported by thirty-five thousand fresh 
troops, prepared to penetrate into the centre and most unprotected part of 
'.their line. Had Macdonald been able to push on as rapidly from Florence as 
he had done in arriving at that place, he might have crushed the divisions of 
Klenau, Hohenzollcrn, and Ott, before they could possibly have been suc- 
coured from other quarters ; but the time consumed in reorganizing his army 
in Tuscany, and concerting operations with Moreau, gave Suwarrow an op- 
portunity to repair what was faulty in the disposition of his forces, and 
assemble a sufficient body of men to resist the attack at the menaced point (2). 
junr i>. Macdonald, having at length completed his preparations, raised 
his camp in the neighbourhood of Pistoia on the 7th June, with an 
army, including Victor’s division, of thirty-seven thousand men. 
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commanded in the Modena, withdrew his posts into the town of 
Modena, where he was attacked in a few days, and, after a bloody engage- 
ment, driven out with the loss of fifteen hundred men. Had the right wing 
of the Itepublicans punctually executed his instructions, and occupied the 
road to Ferrara during the combat round tlie town, (he whole of the Impe- 
rialists would have been made prisoners. Immediately after this success, 
.Macdonald advanced to Parma, driving the Imperial cavalry before him, 
while Ott, w ho was stationed at the entrance of the valley of the Taro, seeing 
that his retreat was in danger of being cut off, retired to Placentia, leaving 
the road open to Victor, who upon that debouched entirely from the Apen- 
nines, and effected his junction with Macdonald at Borgo San Denino, en- 
tirely to the north of the mountains. On the day following, Placentia was 
occupied by the Republicans, and their whole army established in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city (3). 

No sooner was Suwarrow informed of the appearance of Mac- 
donald’s army in Tuscany, than he adopted the same energetic 
'lii’ resolution by which Napoleon had repulsed the attack of Wursmer 
■ ^ ^ suwarrow. 00 the Adlgc three yearsbeforc. All his advaDccd posts in Picdmont 

■ *T u wore recalled; the brigade of Lusignan near Fenestrelles, the divisions 
' . Freelich, Bagrathion and Schwiekousky began their march on the same day. 
/..'afor the general rendezvous at Asti; and Kray received orders instantly to 
~itj_ raise the siege of Mantua, dispatch his artillery with all imaginable speed to 
• -{^ V ' ’Paschiera and Verona, and hasten with all his disposable force to join the 
! s’... -'main army in the neighbourhood of Placentia. The vigour of the Russian’ 

* ‘’general communicated itself to all tlie officers of his army. These movements;. 
/ were all puncUially executed, notwithstanding the excessive rains which,' 

' impeded the movements^ of the troops ; the castles of Mijan and fk2igU^e 

• '7'- w 

“■ (») ar'*’- Ch. ii. 48. 49. Jom. jii.r343, M4.' , (S) Arch. Ch.’ii. St, 5». St.-Cyr, i. 31}, 014. ' 
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were proTisioned, a great intremhed camp formed near the Ute-de-pont of 
Valence, and all the stores recently captured, not necessary for the siege of 
the citadel, removed fron^urin. By these means the Allied army was rapidly 
reassembled, and on the fSth inne, although Kray with the troops from 
Uantua had not yet arrived, thirty thousand infantry and six thousand ca> 
valry were encamped at Garofalo, on the ground they had occupied six 
weeks before ( 1 ). 

Tlie two The intelligence of Suwarrow’s approach induced Macdonald to 

m'IS.""**" concentrate his forces; but, nevertheless, he flattered himself with 

Trabbia. hope that he would succeed in overwhelming Ott before he 
could be supported by the succours which were advancing. Three torrents, 
flowing parallel to each other, from the Apennines to the Po, intersected the 
plain occupied by the French army ; the Nura, the Trebbia, and the Tidone. 
The bulk of the Republican forces were on the Nura; the divisions Victor, 
Dombrowsky, and Rusca, were in advance on the Trebbia, and received 
orders to cross it, in order to overwhelm the Austrian division stationed 
June 17 . behind the Tidone. For this purpose, early on the morning of the 
f7th, thd^ passed both the Trebbia and the Tidone, and assailed the Impe- 
rialists with such vigour and superiority of force, that they were speedily 
driven back in great disorder; but Suwarrow, aware, from the loud sound of 
the cannonade, of what was going forward, dispatched Chaslellar with the 
advanced guard of the main army, which speedily re-established affairs. Ry 
degrees, as their successive troops came up, the superiority passed to the side 
of the Allies ; the Austrians rallied, and commenced a vigorous attack on the 
division of Victor, while the Russian infantry, under Bagrathion, supported 
hlSS-SI™ the left of the Imperialists. Soon after, Dombrowsky, on the left, 
atUM Hurt, having brought up his Polish division by a sudden charge, captured 
eight pieces of cannon, and pushed forward to Caramel ; but at this critical 
moment, Suwarrow ordered a charge in flank by Prince Gortschakoff, wi^ 
two regiments of Cossacks and four battalions, while Ott attacked them ip 
front. This movement proved decisive ; the Poles were broken, and fled in - 
disorder over the Tidone. Meanwhile the right of the Republicans, composed 
of Victor’s division, withstood all the efforts of Bagrathion, and was advanc- 
ing along the Po to gain possession of the bridge of S. -Giovanni, when the 
rout of Dombrowsky’s division obliged them to retire. This retreat was con- 
ducted in good order, till the retiring columns were charged in flank by the 
Cossacks, who had overthrown the Poles;, in vain the French formed squares, 
and received the assailants with a rolling fire ; they were broken, great part 
cut to pieces, and the remainder fled in disorder over the Trebbia. The Rus- 
sians, in the heat of the pursuit (2), plunged like the Carthaginians of old 
into that classic stfeam, but they were received with so destruetive a fire of 
musketry and grape-shot from the batteries of the main body of the French 
on the other side, that they were forced to retire with great loss; and the 
hostile armies bivouacked for the night on the same ground which had been 
occupied nineteen hundred years before by the troops of Hannibal and the 
Roman legions (3). . ~ - 

(i) SC.-Cyr, I, 3l5i 31T. Jom, xi. 3<0s S5S< I>iun. Rnuiaiu. A dinUar coiiicidenc« wlU freqaestlf ^ 
f. 193. Arch. Ch. 55 . again occur in the course of this work, particularly 

(j3) Jom. xi. 354, 35T. Duin. i. 19S, 197. Th. x> at Vitloria, l.eipalc, Lutxen, Fleurus, and mony’- * 
300. 301 • Arch. Ch. ii. S3. others; a striking proof how perinsneuS are lha ^ 

(3^ It »• rcmarhable. that the fate of Italy ba^ operation of thr causes, under ever^ varletpr of the 
tbrice been decided on the same spot; nnre in the military art, which condurt hostile nations, at 
battle between the Romans and Carthaginians, remote periods from each other, to the saiuQ ields 
again, in 1746, in that between the Austrians and of batlle.— See Ascbdusc Cuaslcsi jJ. Cl. The 
French, and in 1799, between the French antfaor rUllcd this fteld iu I8l8i along with bit 
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sa.tirn.w'i Diirinp tho tiiphl, Suwarrow bronpht np all his forces, and, encon- 
{°a« raged by ibe success of (be preceding (ky, made his dispositions 
>cu.k. for a general action. Judging, with greaf sagacity, that the prin- 
cipal object of .Macdonald would he to maintain his ground on the mountains, 
by whicti tlie cominuuieation with Moreau was to be preserved, he directed 
towards his own right, which was to assail that quarter, bis best infantry, 
consisting of the divisions liagrathion and Schwickonsky, under the orders 
of 1‘riiice Ilosenberg. Those troops received orders to pass the Trebbia, and 
jgnria. advaoce by Seltimo to St. Georgia, on the Nura, in order to inter- 
pose between tlie French left and the mountains. Melas commanded the 
centre, supported by a powerful reserve under Frceliidi ; while Ott, with a 
small corps, formed the left, and was established on the high-road to Placen- 
tia, rather to preserve the communication with its castle, than to take any 
active part in the engagement. .The day was the anniversary of the battle of 
Koliu; and Suwarrow, to stimulate the ardour of the Austrians; gave for 
the watchword, “ Theresa and Kolin,” while the general instructions to the 
army were to comimt iu large masses, and as much as possible ,wilh the 
bayouct (fj. 

RaUlr i>r tbr Macdonald, wbo intended to have delayed the battle till the day 
Ii3 w’orti following, had only the divisions Victor, Dombrowsky, and lliisca, 
witli the brigade of Salm, in position on the Trebbia ; those of Olivier 
Hooiid d., ■ and Moutrichard could not arrive in line till noon. A furious action 
commenced at six o’clock, between the troops of Hagrathion and Victor’s 
division, which formed the extreme left of the French and rested on the 
mountains. The French general, seeing he was to be attacked, crossed the 
Trebbia, and advanced against tlie enemy. A bloody battle ensued on the 
ground intersected by the Torridella, till at length, towards evening, the 
steady valour of the Russians prevailed, and the Republicans were driven back 
with great slaughter over the Trebbia, followed by the Allies, who advanced 
as far as Settimo. On the French right. Saint’s division, enveloped by supe- 
'rior forces, retreated with dillicnlty across the river. In the middle of the 
day, the divisions of Olivier and Montrichard arrived to support the centre; 
but though they gained at first a slight advantage, nothing decisive occurred, 
aud at the approach of night they retired at all points over the Trebbia, 
which again formed the line of separation between the hostile armies (2). 

Worn out with fatigue, the troops, on both sides, lay down round 
iT'"!’*' ll'Pif watchfires, on the oppo.sitc shores of the Trebbia, which still, 

niciu. as in the days of Hannibal, Hows in a gravelly bed, between banks 

of moderate height, clothed with stunted trees and underwood. The corps 
of Roscnlierg alone had crossed the stream, and reached Settimo, in the rear 
of the French lines; but disquieted by its separation from' the remainder of 
the army, and ignorant of the immense advantages of its position, it passed 
an anxious night, in square, with the cavalry bridled and the men sleeping 
on their guns, and before daybreak withdrew to the Russian side of the river. 
Towards midnight, three French battalions, misled by false reports, entered, 
in disorder, into the bed of the Trebbia, and opened a lire of musketry upon 
the Russian videttes, upon which the two armies immediately started to their 
arms; the cavalry on both sides rushed into the river, the artillery played, 
without distinguishing, on friends and foes, and the extraordinary spectacle 



vnlut'd friend, CaptAin Kusil Hall : the lapse of two 
tbousaftd years hnd altered none of Uie feature* 
dttscritjcd by the graphic pen of l.ivy. 



(1) Arch. Cb. ii. 54. Join. *i. 3S8. 350. Dum. 1. 
196. 107. Tb. X. 302. 

(2) Tb. X.S03, 303. Dum.i. tOT> 198. Join. xi. 
360, 361. .4rch.Cb.ii. 54. 
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was exhibited of a noctnrnal combat by mooslight, by hostile bodies up to 
the middle in water. At length the oflBcers succeeded in putting an end to 
this useless butchery,) and the rival armies, separated only by the stream, 
sunk into sleep within a few yards of each other, amidst the dead and the 
dying (i). 

vrn>in- The snn arose for the third time on this scene of slaughter ; but no 
disposition appeared on either side to terminate the contest. Suwar- 
row, reinforc^ by five battalions and six squadrons, which had 
a*!' come up from the other side of the Po, again strengthened his 
right, renewed to Rosenberg the orders to press vigorously on in that quar- 
ter, and directed Melas to be ready to support him with the reserve. Hours, 
even minutes, were of value ; for the Russian general was aware that Moreau 
had left his position on the Apennines, that the force opposed to him was 
totally inadequate to arrest his progress, and he was in momentary expec- 
tation of hedring the distant sound of his cannon in the rear of the army. 
Every thing, therefore, depended on a vigorous prosecution of the advan- 
tages gained on the two preceding days, so as to render the co-operation of 
the Republican armies impossible. On the other hand, Macdonald, having 
Jim 19 . now Collected all his forces, and reckoning on the arrival of Mo- 
reau on the following day, resolved to resume the oQensive. llis plan was to 
turn at once both flanks of the enemy; a hazardous operation at aH times, 
unless conducted by a greatly superior army, by reason of the dispersion of 
force which it requires, but doubly so in the present instance, from the risk 
of one of his wings being driven into the Po. The battle was to be com- 
menced by Dombrowsky moving in the direction of Niviano to outflank the 
corps of Rosenberg, while Rnsca and Victor attacked it in front ; Olivier and 
Vontrichard were charged with the task of forcing the passage of the river in 
the centre, while the extreme right, composed of the brigade of Salm and the 
reserve of Watrin, were to drive back the Russian left by interposing between 
it and the river Po (2). 

Duf^rtu Such was the fatigue of the men on both sides, that they could 
a" Tirbbi.. not commence the action before ten o’clock. Suwarrow at that 
hour was beginning to put his troops in motion, when the French appeared 
in two lines on the opposite shore of the Trebbia, with the intervals between 
the columns tilled with cavalry, and instantly the first line crossed the river 
with the water up to the soldiers’ arm-pits, and advanced fiercely to the 
attack. Dombrowsky pushed on to Rivallo, and soon outflanked the Russian 
right ; and Suwarrow, seeing the danger in that quarter ordered the division 
Bagrathion to throw back its right in order to face the enemy, and, after a 
warm contest, that general succeeded in driving the Poles across the river. 
But that manoeuvre having uncovered the flank of the division Schwiekousky, 
it was speedily enveloped by Victor and Rusca, driven back to Casaleggio, 
and only «wed its safety to the invincible' firmness of the Russian infantry, 
who foiititd square, faced about on all sides, and by an incessant rolling fire 
maintained their ground till Bagrathion, after defeating the Poles, came up in 
their rear, and Chastellar brought up four battalions of the division of Forster 
to attack them in front. The Poles, entirely disconcerted by their repulse, 
remained inactive ; and, after r murderous strife, the French were over- 
whelmed, and Victorand Rusca driven, with great loss, over the Trebbia (5}, 

In the centre, Olivier and Hontrichard had crossed the river, and attacked 

(0 JoO' ». 3SS. Tb. I. S04. (S) Jam. xi. 36i, 3«5. Dnm, i, 3«0, ZOt. Th. i. 

(Z) Anh. Cli. ii. 5$. Jaw. li. 363. Tb. l. 363. 304. linrtl. vli. ZS6, KT. 
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imikl'r •I'*' Austrians, undpr jMelas, with sucli vigour, that they made 

iMnw themselves masters of some pieces of artillcrv, and threw the line 

€>«• uir into disorilcr. Alreaily Moutnenaru was advancing against tliedivi- 
crm'rr. sion Forster, in the middle of the Itussian line, when the Prince of 
Lirhtenstein, at the head of the reserve, composed of the flower of the Allied 
army, who at that moment was deffliug towards the right to support Schwie- 
kousky, suddenly fell upon their flank, when already somewhat disordered 
by success, and threw them into confusion, which was soon increased into a 
defeat by the heavy lire of Forster on the other side. This circumstance de- 
cided the fate of the day. Forster was now so far relieved as to be able to 
succour Suwarrow on the right, while Melas was supported by the reserve, 
who had been ordered, in the lirst moment of alarm, in the same direction. 
Prince Lichtenstein now charged the division of Olivier with such fury, that 
it was forced to retire across the river. At the extreme left of the .Allies, 
Watrin advanced, without meeting with any resistance, along thePo; but he 
was ultimately obliged to retreat, to avoid being cut oil' and driven into the 
river by the victorious centre. .Master of the whole left bank of the river, 
Suwarrow made several attempts to pass it: but he was constantly repulsed 
by tlie Firmness of the French reserves, and night at length closed on this 
scene of carnage (1). 

ioi.T’wuh Such was the terrible battle of the Trebbia, the most obstinately 
If.nl' si- <^ontested and bloody which had occurred since the commencement 
ffftofh'”’ thirty-six thousand men in the field, the 

•mIm. French, in the three days, had lost above twelve thousand in killed 
and wounded, and the Allies nearly as many. It shows how much more 
fierce and sanguinary the war was destined to become when the iron bands 
of Russia w ere brought into the field, and how little all the advantages of 
skill and experience avail, when opposetl to the indomitable courage and 
heroic valour of northern states. But though the losses on both sides were 
nearly equal, the relative situation of the combatants was very dilTercnt at 
the termination of the strife. The Allies were victorious, and soon expected 
great reinforcements from llohcnzollern and Klenau, who had already oc- 
cupied Parma and .Modena, and would more than compensate their losses in 
the field ; whereas the Republicans had exhausted their last reserves, were 
dejected by defeat, and had no second army to fall back ujioii in their mis- 
fortunes. These considerations determined .Macdonald ; he decamped during 
the night (2), and retired over thcNura, directing his march to re-enter the 
Apennines hy the valley of the Taro. 

Thr diui- Karly on the following moniing, a despatch was intercepted from 
tlffioTlh. Ibe French general to Moreau, in which he represented the sitiia- 
tion of lusarmy as almost desperate, and gave information as to the 
niD«. jine of his retreat. This information filled the Allied generals with 
joy, and made them resolve to pursue the enemy with the utmost vigour. 
For this purpose, all their divisions were instantly dispatched in pursuit ; 
Rosenberg, supported by Forster, moved rapidly towards the Nura, w hile 
Melas, with the divisions Ott and Frmlich, advanced to Placentia. Victor’s 
division, which formed the rear-guard on the Nura, was speedily assailed by 
superior forces both in front and flank, and, after a gallant resistance, broken, 
great part made prisoners, and the remainder dispersed over the mountains. 
Melas, on his side, quickly made himself master of Placentia, where the 

(l) Puin. i. 201. 302. Jotu. il. 367, 368* Th. x. (2) Jom. x>. 367. 368. Th. x. 306. 307. Dum. 
305. 806. Uard. vii. 257. 258. Arch. CM. !i. 5S. i. SQ3, 303i 
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French wounded, five thousand in number, were taken prisoners, including 
the generals Olivier, Riisca, Snlin, and Cambray ; and had he not imprudently 
halted the division Froelich at that town, the whole troops of Watrin would 
have fallen into his hands. Macdonald, on the following day, retired to 
Parma, from whence he dislodged Ilohenzollern, and with infinite difficulty 
rallied the remains of his army behind the T.arda, where they were reorganized 
jnarii. in three divisions. The melancholy surrey showed a chasm in his 
ranks of above iifleen thousand men since crossing the Apennines. At the 
same time, l.apuype, defeated at Casteggio by a Russian detachment, was 
driven from the high-road, and with great pain escaped by mountain paths 
into the neighbourhood of Genoa (!]. .Ml the French wounded fell into the 
hands of the Allies ; they made prisoners in all, during the battle and in the 
pursuit, four generals, live hundred and six officers, and twelve thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-eight private soldiers (2). 

The pursuit of Suwarrow was not continued beyond the l.arda, in conse- 
quence of intelligence which there reached him of the progress of Moreau. 
Macdonald retired, therefore, unmolested to .Modena and Rologna, where he 
repulsed General Ott, who made an attack on his army at Sassecolo, and re- 
gained the positions which it had occupied before theadvance to the Trebbia (5]. 
sufTTijoi In eflect, the return of Suwarrow towards Tortona was become 
bwiic'if' indispensable, and the dangerous situation of matters in his rear 
Mormu showed the magnitude of the peril from which, by his rapid and 
BrMrganle. decided conduct, he had extricated his army. .Moreau, on the 16th, 
debouched from the Apennines by Gavi, and moved in two columns towards 
Tortona, at the head of fourteen thousand men. lie advanced, however, with 
such circumspection, that on the 18th he had not passed Novi and Serravale; 
and on that day the fate of the Neapolitan army was determined on the banks 
of the Trebbia. Rellegarde, unable with four brigades to arrest his progress, 
retired to a defensive position near .Alexandria, leaving Tortona uncovered, 
the blockade of which was speedily rai.sedby the French general. Immediately 
after, Moreau attacked Rellegarde with forces so immensely superior, that ho 
defeated him, after a sharp action, with the loss of liftecn hundred prisoners 
and five pieces of cannon. The Austrians, in disorder, sought refuge behind 
the Bormida, intending to fall back under the cannon of Valence (4) ; and Mo- 
reau was advancing towards Placentia, when he was informed of the victory 
of Suwarrow and the fall of the citadel of Turin. 

Full of ibo The vast military stores found by the Allies in the city of Turin, 
Tinnl enabled them to complete their preparations for the siege of its ci- 
Junrjo. (jjei .y^.jii, great rapidity. A hundred pieces of heavy cannon 
speedily armed the trenches ; forty bombs were shortly after added; the bat- 
teries were opened on the night of the 10th June, and on the I'Jtli the second 
parallel was completed. Night and day the besiegersfrom that time thundered 
on the walls from above two hundred pieces of artillery, and such was the 
effect of their (ire, that the garrison capitulated within twenty-four hours 
after, on condition of being sent back to France. This conquest was of im- 
mense importance. Besides disengaging the besieging force of General Kaim, 
which instantly set out to reinforce Bellegarde, and rendering the Allies mas- 
ters of one of the strongest fortresses in Piedmont, it put into their hands 61 
pieces of cannon, 40,000 muskets, and 80,000 quinlails of powder, with the 
loss of only fifty men (5). 

(l) D*im. I. 205. Th. x. 306- <foui. xi. 371* 373. 

(O) Arch. Ch. It. SO. 

<3) Jom. xi. 371, 375. Unm. i. 20>. 



(4) Jom. xi. 379. 380. Dum. I. 304. Th. x. 307. 
Arrh. Ch.,ii. 57. 

(5) $t.4:yr, i. 330. Jom. 380> 381- ^ 300< 
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{•““.’ti’rr. No sooner was Suwarrow informed, upon thel.arda, of the advance 
of Moreau and the defeat of Bellegarde, than, without losing an 
iiim, instant, he wheeled about, and marched with the utmost expedi- 
•Kd M«rdn.' tion to meet this new adversary. But Moreau fell back as ranidlv 

naid rrfsiDi , iiij*'. h.»m r j 

cs*noii«npp«as he approached, and after rcvictualling Tortona, retired by NotI 
p«in/ui cii- former defensive position on the Apennines. The 

Allies occupied Novi, and pushed their advanced posts far up the valleys into 
the mountains, while the blockade of Tortona was resumed ; and the besieg- 
ing force, removed from the lines before Mantua, sat down again before that 
important fortress. Macdonald commenced a long and painful retreat over 
the Apennines into Tuscany and the Genoese territory ; a perilous lateral ope- 
ration at all times in presence of an enemy in possession of the plain of the 
Po, and doubly so after the recent disaster which they had experienced. 
Fortunately for the French, Suwarrow had received at this time positive or- 
ders from the Aulic Council, ever attached to methodical proceedings, to at- 
tempt no operation beyond the Apennines till the fortresses of Lombardy were 
reduced (f ), in consequence of which he was compelled to remain in a state 
of inactivity on the Orba, while his antagonist completed his hazardous move- 
ments. Macdonald arrived, leaving only a detachment on the Apennines 
J«i» IT- near the sources of theTrebbia, at Genoa by lA:rici, in the middle of 
July, in the most deplorable state ; his artillery dismounted or broken down, 
the cavalry and caissonswithout horses, the soldiers half naked, without shoes 
or linen of any sort, more like spectres than men. How different from the 
splendid troops which, three years before, had traversed the same country, 
in all the pomp of war, under the standards of Napoldon (2) ! 

uTh Mutual exhaustion, and the intervening ridge of the Apennines, 
Frrii.h ... now compelled a cessation from hostilities for above a month. 
Mum... Suwarrow collected forty-five thousand men in the plain between 
Tortona and Alexandria, to watch the Republicans on the mountains of 
Genoa, and cover the sieges of those places and of Mantua, which were now 
pressed with activity. The French, in deep dejection, commenced the reor- 
ganization of their two armies into one ; Macdonald was recalled, and yielded 
the command of the right wing to St.-Cyr; PeVignon was intrusted with the 
centre, and Lemoine, who brought up twelve fresh battalions from France, 
put at the head of the left. Montrichard and Uipoype were disgraced, and 
Moreau continued in the chief command. Notwithstanding all the reinforce- 
ments he had received, this skilful general was not able, with both armies 
united, to reckon on more than forty thousand men for operations in the 
field; the poor remains of above a hundred thousand that might have been 
assembled for that purpose at the opening of the campaign (3). 

remarkable analogy must strike the most inattentive observer, 
row'..dn.i- between the conduct of .Suwarrow previous to the battle of the 
dun in tlir Trebbia, and that of Nopoldon on the approach of Wurmscr to 
niovrmrnt. succour Mantua. Imitating the vigour and activity of his great pre- 
decessor, the Russian general, though at the head of an army considerably 
inferior to that of his adversaries, was present every where at the decisive 
point. The citadel of Turin, with its immense magazines, was captured by an 
army of only forty thousand men, in presence of two whose united force 
exceeded fifty thousand ; for although Suwarrow ordered up great part of the 
garrison of Mantua to reinforce his army previous to the battle of the Trebbia, 

(I I Arch. Ch. li. «3. (S) Jam. xi. SSS. SM- I><un. i. 330, 333, St.-Cyr, 

(3S Jom. li. 381. 387, 388. St.-Cyr. I. 318. 313. 1.330. 

Arck.Ch. ;i. 08. 07. 
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they were prevented from joining by an aiitograpli order of the Emperor, 
who deemed the acquisition of that fortress of greater importance than any 
otlier consideration to tlie Austrian empire (1). The Kussian general, there- 
fore, had to contend not only willi tlic armies of Macdonald and Moreau, but 
the otetacles thrown in Ids way by ilie imperial authorities; and when this 
is considered, ids defeat of tlic llepul)licans, by rapidly interposing the bulk 
of ids forces between them, and turning first on tlie one, and then on the 
other, must lie regarded as one of the most splendid feats wldch the Idstory 
of the war alTorded. 

.r- During these critical operations at the foot of the Apennines, the 
Directory had succeeded in assembling a great naval force in the 
(Ft SiKk ihF Mediterranean. Already convinced, by the disasters tliey had expe- 
Enpt. rienced, of ihe impolicy of llie eccentric direction of so considerable 
a part of their force as had resulted from the expedition to Egypt, they exerted 
all their ctTorts to obtain the means of their return, or at least open a com- 
munication with that far-famed, now isolated army. No sooner was intelii- ' 
gcnce received of the defeat of Juiirdan at Stockach, than Bruix, minister of 
marine, repaired to Brest, where he urged, with the utmost diligence, Ihe 
preparations for the sailing of the fleet. Such was the effect of his exertions, 
that, in the end of April, he was enabled to put to sea, with twenty-live ships 
of the line, at the time when Lord Bridport was blown off Ihe coast with Ihe 
Channel fleet. As soon as intelligence was received that lliey had sailed, the 
English admiral steered for the southern coast of Ireland, while Bruix, 
directing his course straight to Cadiz, raised the blockade of that liarbour, 
which Admiral Keith maintained with fifteen ships of the line, and passed the 
straits of Cibraltar. The entrance of the combined fleet into the Mediterranean 
seemed to announce decisive events, but nevertheless it came to nothing. 
The immense armament, amounting to lifty ships of Ihe line, steered for the 
bay of Genoa, where it entered into communication with Moreau, and for a 
whiFhnmF tinie powerfully supported the spirits of his army. But after re- 
i« Dothiii(. niaining some weeks on the Italian coast, Bruix sailed for Cadiz, 
from whence he returned to Brest, which he reached in the middle of 
August, without either having fallen in with any of the English fleets, or 
achieved any thing whatever, with one of the most powerful squadrons that 
Aycui i3. ever left a European harbour (2). 
ji.ra-jo. The retreat of Macdonald was immediately followed by the re- 
.T*RrF*‘tf’F"- covery of his dominions by the King of Naples. The army of Cardinal 
j^wiemiu • Hullo, which was soon swelled to twenty thousand men, advanced 
n<i>ifj. against Naples, and having speedily dispersed the feeble bands of 
the revolutionists wlio opposed his progress, look possession of that capital ; 
and a combined force of English, Russians, and Neapolitans having a few 
days after entered Ihe port, the fort St.-Elnio was so vigorously besieged, 
jui, F, that it was obliged to capitulate, the garrison returning to France, 

July ii. on condition of not again serving till exchanged. Capua was next at- 

tacked, and surrendered, by capitulation, to Commodore Trowbridge, which 
was followed, two days after, by tlie reduction of tlic important fortress of 
Gaeta, on the same terms, which completed the deliverance of the Neapolitan 
dominions (3). 

Jrl^^on'bc Erencli, who surrendered in tiiese two last fortresses, gave up 
unconditionally to their indignant enemies the revolted Neapolitans 
who had taken a part in the late revolution. A special comniissiou 

(l) Jum. li. 3S6. Hard. vii. 250, 251. (3) Ann, Reg. 1790, 392. Bot, iii. 395. 410. 

\ 2 ) Jem. >i. 394, 390. Ann. Reg. ITOOi 291. 
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was immediately appointed, which, without much formality, and still less 
humanity, condemned to death the greater part of those who had been en- 
gaged in the insurrection; and a dreadful series of executions, or rather 
massacres, took place, which but too clearly evinced the relentless spirit of 
Italian revenge. But the executions at Naples were of more moment, and 
peculiarly call for the attention of the British historians, because they have 
affixed the only stain to the character of the greatest naval hero of his country. 
The garrisons of the Gastello N'uovo, and the Castella del L'ovo, had capitulated 
to Cardinal Buffo, on the express condition that they themselves, and their 
families, should be protected, and that they should have liberty either to 
retire to Toulon, or remain in Naples, as they should feel inclined ; but in this 
latter case they were to experience no molestation in their ]>ersons or pro- 
perty. This capitulation was subscribed by Cardinal Ruflb, as viceroy of the 
kingdom; by Kcrandy, on the part of the Emperor of Russia; and by Captain 
Foote, on the part of the King of Great Britain ; and the cardinal, in the name 
of the King, shortly after published a proclamation, in which he granted an 
entire amnesty to the Republicans; guaranteeing to them perfect security, if 
they remained at Naples, and a free navigation to Marseilles, if they preferred 
following the fortunes of the tricolor standard. In terms of this treaty, two 
vessels, containing the refugees from Castellomare, had already arrived safe 
at Marseilles (f). 

But these wise and humane measures were instantly interrupted 
ooa> by lb. by tliu arrival of the King and Queen, with the court, on board of 
^poiiun fleet. They were animated with the strongest feelings of 

revenge against the Republican party ; and unfortunately the English ad- 
miral, who had fallen under the fascinating influence of Lady Hamilton, 
who shared in all the feelings of the court, was too much inclined to 
adopt the same principles. He instantly declared the capitulation null, as not 
having obtained the King’s authority, and entering the harbour at the head 
of his fleet, made all those who had issued from the castles, in virtue of the 
capitulation, prisoners, and had them chained, two and two, on board his 
own fleet. The King, whose humanity could not endure the sight of the 
punishments which where preparing, returned to Sicily, and left the admi- 
K.uon con. nistration of justice in the hands of the Queen and Lady Hamilton. 

Numbers were immediately condemned and executed; the ven- 
i>rorcr<iin(>. geancc of thc populace supplied what was wanting in the celerity 
of the criminal tribunals; neither age, nor sex, nor rank were spared; women 
as well as men, youths of sixteen, and grey-headed men of seventy, were alike 
led out to the scaffold, and infants of twelve years of age sent into exile. The 
Republicans behaved, in almost every instance, in their last moments with 
heroic courage, and made men forget, in pity for their misfortunes, the in- 
gratitude or treason of which they had previously been guilty (2j. 

The fate of the Neapolitan admiral. Prince Francis Carraccioli, 
ct ■v^•as particularly deplorable. He had been one of the principal 
leaders of the revolution, and after the capitulation of the castles 
Mf. had retired to the mountains, where he was betrayed by a domes- 
tic, and brought bound on board the British admiral’s flag-ship. A naval 
court-martial was there immediately summoned, composed of Neapolitan 
olTicers, hy whom he was condemned to death. In vain the old man en- 
treated that he might be shot, and not die the death of a malefactor; his 
prayers were disregarded, and after being strangled by the executioner, he 
was thrown from the vessel into thc sea. Before night his body was seen erect 

(I) Br.t.iti. 401,402. Attn. Beg. 1792, 2»2. (9) Bot. iii, 400, 407. SoiUliej'sK.Uou. ii. 47, 49. 
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in (he waves from the middle upwards, as if he had risen from the deep to 
reproach the English hero with Ids unworthy fate (1). 

Rrfl<*r(lons For these acts of cruelty no sort of apology can or ought to be 
olTcrcd. Whether the capitulation should or should not have been 
granted, is a different and irrelevant question. Suffice it to say, 
that it had taken place, and that, in virtue of its provisions, the Allied powers 
had gained possession of the castles of Naples. To assert in such a case that 
the King had not ratified the capitulation, and that without such a sanction 
it was null, is a quibble, which, (hough frequently resorted to by the French, 
is unworthy of a generous mind, and destitute of any support in the law of 
nations. The capitulation of the vanquished should ever be held sacred in 
civilized warfare, for this reason, if no other existed, that, by acceding to it, 
(hey have deprived themselves of all chance of resistance, and put the means 
of violating it with impunity in the hands of their adversaries — it (hen be- 
comes a debt of honour which must be paid. The sovereign power which 
takes beneiit from one side of a capitulation by gaining possession of the 
fortress which the capitulants held, is unquestionably Ixmnd to perform the 
other part of the bilateral engagement, by whomever entered into, which, 
so far from repudiating, it has, by that very act, homologated and acquiesced 
in. If the Neapolitan authorities were resolutely determined to commit such 
a breach of public faith, the English admiral, if he had not sufficient inffuence 
to prevent it, should at least have taken no part in the iniquities which fol- 
lowed, and not stained the standard of England by judicial murders com- 
mitted under its own shadow. In every point of view, therefore, (he conduct 
of Nelson in this tragic affair was inexcusable ; his biographer may perhaps 
W’ith justice ascribe it to the fatal ascendency of female fascination (2j; but 
the historian, who has the interests of humanity and (he cause of justice to 
support, can admit of no such alleviation, and will best discharge his duty 
by imitating the conduct of his eloquent annalist, and with shame acknow- 
ledging the disgraceful deeds (5). 

events of this campaign demonstrate, in the most striking 
Ihe vast importance of assuming the offensive in mountain 
can>pai,n. Warfare; and how frequently a smaller force, skilfully led, may 
triumph over a greater in such a situation, by the simple expedient of turn- 
ing its position by the lateral valleys, and appearing unexpectedly in its rear. 
The nature of the ground is singularly favourable to such an operation, by 
the concealment which lofty intervening ridges afford to the turning column, 
and the impossibility of escape to the one turned, shut in on both sides by 
difficuit, perhaps impassable ridges, and suddenly assailed in rear when 
fully occupied in front. The brilliant successes of Lecourbe at Glarus and 
Hartinsbruck, and of Hotze at Luciensteg, were both achieved, in opposition 
to superior forces, by the skilful application of this principle. Against such a 
danger, the intrenchments usually thrown up in the gorge or at the summit 
of mountain passes, afford but little protection; for open behind (4), they 
are easily taken by the column which has penetrated into the rear by a 
circuitous route, and, destitute of casements, they afford no sort of protection 
against a plunging tire from the heights on cither side. 

Nor did this memorable struggle evince in a less convincing manner the 
erroneous foundation on which the opinion then generally received rested, 

in these dark transactions, ascribing it in 
misinformalinn, and iho fascinating ascenduut of 
Lady Hainilton.-^O'MaAaA, i. 306> 

(4) Arcb.Ch.i.95, 
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that the possession of the mountains ensured that of the plains at tlieir feet; 
and that tlie true key to tlie south of Germany and north of Italy >vas to he 
found in the Alps which were interposed hetween them. Of what avail was 
the successful irruption of Massdna into the Crisons, after the disaster of 
Stockach brought the Uepublicau standards to the llltine; or the splendid 
stroke of I.«courbc in the Engadine, when the disaster of Magnano caused 
them to lose the line of the Adige? In tactics, or the lesser operations of 
strategy, the possession of iiiounlain ridges is often of decisive importance, 
but in the great designs of extensive warfare seldom of any lasting value. He 
that has gained a height which commands a field of battle is often secure 
of the day; but the master of a ridge of lofty mountains is by no means 
equally safe against the cfTorls of an adversary, w ho by having acquired pos- 
session of the entrance of all the valleys leading from thence into the plain, is 
enabled to cut him olT both from his communications and his resources. 
Water descends from tlie higher ground to the lower; but the strength and 
sinews of war in general follow an opposite course, and ascend from the 
riches and fortresses of the plain to the sterility and desolation of the moun- 
tains. It is in the valley of the Danube and the plain of Lombardy that the 
struggle between France and Austria ever bas and ever w ill be determined ( 1); 
the lofty ridges of Switzerland and Tyrol, important as an accessory to secure 
the flanks of either army, are far from being the decisive point. 

Although the campaign had lasted so short a time, it was already apparent 
how much the views of the Austrian cabinet were hampered by Ute possession 
of Venice, and how completely the spoliation of that republic had thrown the 
apple of discord between the Allied Powers. The principle laid down by the 
Emperor Paul, of restoring to every one what he had lost, though the true 
foundation for the anti-revolutionary alliance, which bad been eloquently 
supported by Mr. Burke, and afterwards became the basis of the great con- 
federacy which brought the war to a successful issue, gave the utmost 
uneasiness to the cabinet of Vienna. They were terrified at the very rapidity 
of the Uussian conqueror's success, and endeavoured, by every means in 
their power, to moderate his disinterested fervour, and render his surprising 
success the means only of securing their great acquisitions in the north of 
Italy. Hence the jealousies, heartburnings, and divisions which destroyed the 
cordial co-operation of the Allied troops, which led to the fatal separation of 
the Uussian from the Austrian forces both in Italy and Switzerland, and 
ultimately brought about all the disasters of the campaign. Had the hands of 
Austria been clean, she might have invaded France by the defenceless frontier 
of the Jura, and brought the contest to a glorious issue in 1799, while Napo- 
leon was as yet an exile on the banks of the Nile. Twice did the Eurojiean 
powers lose the opportunity of crushing the forces of the Kevolutiou, and on 
both occasions from their governments having imitated its guilt; first by the 
withdrawal of Prussia in 1794, to secure her share in the partition of Poland, 
and next from the anxiety of Austria, in 1799, to retain her iniquitous 
acquisitions in Italy. England alone remained throughout unsullied by crime, 
unfettered by the consciousness of robbery, and she alone continued to the - 
end unsubdued in anus. It is not by imitating the guilt of a hostile power, 
but steadfastly shunning it, that ultimate success is to be obtained; the gains 
of iniquity to nations, not less than individuals, are generally more than ^ 
compensated by their pains; and the only true foundation fol durable pros- *' 
perity is to be found in that strenuous, but upright course, wliich resists ^ 
equally the seduction and the violence of wickedness., ■ ' ‘ \ 

(I) Arch. th. i. 53, 5t. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

CABPIIGN OF 1799. — PART II. 

FROM TUI BATTLl OF TAB TRIBBIA tO tUB C0RCLU81ON OF THE CAMPAICH. 



• ^ ^ ARGUMENT. 

DtngerooB posUlbti of Uie Repobtic al ibia juncUiro-oEooraooa conaumpUoD of human life 
giuce the commencemeDt of the Campaign— Clear proof thus afforded of the error of the 
Directory iu attacking Switzerland and Italy— Military preparations of the Allies and Re- 
publicans— Objects of the contending generals— Great Levy of troops by the Directory— 

Their Measures to reinforce the Armies— The Aulic Council injudiciously restrain Suwar* 
row from active operations— This leads to an agreement for a disastrous separation of the 
Austrian and Russian forces— Resumption of hostilities by the Republicans around Genoa 
—Progress of the Siege of Mantua — Description of that fortress— Commencement of the 
^ege by Kray— ^ts Surrender— Fall of Alexandria— Commencement of the Siege of Tor- 
lona— Position of the Republicans in front of Genoa— Magnanimous condocl of Morcaa 
on Jouberl’s assuming the Command— Advance of the French to raise the Siege- 
Positions of the Allies— and of the P'rcncb— Joubert had resolved to retreat on learning the 
fall of Mantua— He is attacked before doing so by Suwarrow— Death of Joubert— Battle of 
Novi— The Allies are at first repulsed— Combined Attack of all their forces— The advance of 
Helas at length decides the Victory— Great Loss on both sides— Moreau still maintains bim^ 
seif on the crest of the Apenniues— Separation of the victorious force— Operations of Cham- 
pioiinel in the Alps at this lime— Fall of Torlona— Situation of Masscua and ibe Archduke at 
Zurich— Insane dislocation of thd Allied forces at this period by (he Aulic Council- 
Description of the Theatre of War— Plan of the Allies— and of Massena— Commencement of 
Ihe Attack by Lecoorhe on the Si.-Gotbard— The Imperialists are forced back atall points— 

They are driven from the Grimsel and the Furca— and the St. *Goihard— Successes of the 
French near Schwylz, who drive the Austrians into Glarus— Unsuccessful Attempt of the 
Archduke to cross the Limmat below Zurich— Being foiled, be marches to the Upper Rhine 
•.^Austrian left is defeated in Glarus— Successful Expedition of the Archduke against Man^ 
heim— Plan of the Allies for a combined attack by Suwarrow and Korsakow on Jdasadng— 

Relative situation of the French and Russian centres at Zurich— Unfounded confideBOe:of*^ 
ibe latter— Massdba’s able Plan of Attack— The passage of Uie Limmat is surprised beto# 

Zurich— Feigned attacks on Zurich and the Lower Liroroal— Dreadful Confusion in the town 
of Zurich— Brave Resolution of Korsakow to cut fats way through the enemy— He docs so, but 
loses all his artillery and baggage— Success of SouU against Hotze above the Lake— Death of 
the latter ofTicer— Operations of Suwarrow on the Ticino— Bloody Conflict above Airolo— 
Tb^SL-Gothard is at length forced by the Raistans— Dreadful Struggle at the Devil’s Bridge ' 
••Arrived al Alldorf, Suwarrow is forced to ascend the Schachenthal— Difficult passage of 
that ridge to Multen— He liuds none of the expected reinforcements there— and is surrounded 
on all sides, and reluctantly compelled to retreat— He crosses the mountains into Glarus— 
Desperate Struggle at Naefels— Dreadful passage of the Alps of Glarus to Ilanu on the Rhine 
—Bloody Conflicts with Korsakow near Constance >The Archduke hastens to bis aid, and 
checks the further pursoit-^Treaty between Russia and England for an Expedition to Hoi- 
land— Vigorou.s Preparations forthe Expedition in England— The Expedition sails, and lands 
on tbe Dutch coast > Action at the Helder— Defeat of the enemy— Capture of the Dutch Fleet 
«t Ibe Texel— Tbe British are attacked by the Republicans, but repulse them with great loss , 
••The KoglisK, jokkod by the Rossians, at length advance— Plan of the aiUck-Disasier of 
Ihe Russians on tbe right— Victory of the British in the centre and left— But the continued . * • 

retreat of the Russians arrests the British in the midst of their success— Removal of tbe< « 
Ihilch Fleet to England— The Duke of York renews the attack, and is successful— His cri-.' ** 'I y 
fical Siloation Boiwithslaoding-lndecisive Action— Which leads to tbe Retreat of tbe 

. BriUsh— Who first Retire, and at length Capitulate— Reflections on Ibis disaster in the ^ 

tion— Affairs of Italy after (he Battle of NoVi— The *"'* T 

Flonnct is constrained to attempt its relief— Measures to effect that o b jec t - ITcparat ^jylH^ y 
battle— Battle ofGenola, id which (he French aredefeal^— Success of 
»s.Ycar Npvl— Siege and Fall of Coni— Gallant Conduct of St.-Cyr in the Doccheiia Pass— X* 
'•^ucce^ful Aifcitmit of the Imperialists upon Genua— Who fcd'inio Widt^r Quarters— Fall ^ 
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between the comforts of the Imperialists and the privations of the French— I>eath of Cham- 
pionnet— Jealousies between the Russians and Austrians— Suwarrow retires into Bavaria— 
Which leads to a rupture between the Cahinels of Vienna and St.-Petersburg— Positions 
assumed by the Austrians when so abandoned— Operations on the Lower Rhine- RelleclioDS 
on the vast successes gained by the Allies in the campaign— Deplorable internal situation of 
the Republic — Causes of the Rupture of the alliance Comparison of the I’assage of the St.- 
Gotbard by Suwarrow and the Sl.-Bernard by Napoldon — Deplorable inslgnilicance of the 
part which England took in the Continental Struggle— Causes of the rapid fall of the Vreocb 
power in I1P9. 




Since the period when the white flag waved at Saumur and the tricolor 
was displaced at Lyon and Toulon , the Republic had never been in such 
danger as after the first pause in the campaign of 1799. It was, in truth, 
D.nfcroui within a hairbreadth of destruction. If the Allied forces in 1793 

pottliun of 

the Republic wcFB nearer her frontier, and the interior was torn by more vehe- 
.tuu. June- dissensions, on the other hand, the attacking powers in 1799 
were incomparably more formidable, and the armies they brought into the 
field greatly superior both in military prowess and moral vigour. The war 
no longer languished in aOairs of posts, or indecisive actions, leading to 
retreat on the iirst reverse ; a hundred thousand men no longer fought with 
the loss of three or four thousand to the victors and the vanquished; the 
passions had been roused on both sides, and battles were not lost or won 
without a desperate effusion of human blood. The military ardour of the 
Austrians, slow of growth, but tenacious of purpose, was now thoroughly 
awakened, from the reverses the monarchy had undergone, and the imminent 
perils to which it had been exposed; the fanatical ardour of Suwarrow had 
roused to the highest pitch the steady valour of the Russians; and Great Bri- 
tain, taught by past misfortunes, was preparing to abandon the vaccilating 
system of her former warfare, and put fortli her strength in a manner worthy 
of her present greatness and ancient renown. From the bay of Genoa to the 
mouth of the Rhine, nearly three hundred thousand veteran troops were 
advancing against the Republic, flushed by victory, and conducted by con- 
summate military talent; while the Revolution had worn out the capacity 
which directed, as well as the energy which sustained its fortunes. The 
master spirit of Carnot had ceased to guide the movements of the French 
armies; the genius of Napoldon languished on the sands of Egypt; the 
boundless enthusiasm of 1793 had worn itself out ; the resources of the assi- 
gnats were at an end; the terrible Committee of Public Safety no longer was 
at the helm to wrench out of public suffering the means of victory ; an 
exhausted nation and a dispirited army had to withstand the weight of Aus- 
tria and the vigour of Russia, guided by the science of the Archduke Charles 
and the energy of Suwarrow. 

Though the war had lasted for so short a time since its recom- 
mencement, the consumption of human life had already been 
prodigious; the contending parties fought with unprecedented 
exasperation, and the results gained had outstripped the calcula- 
tions of the most enthusiastic speculators. In little more than four 
months, the French and Allied armies had lost nearly a half of their elfective 
force, those cut olf or irrevocably mutilated by the sword were above 
,116,000(1); while the means of supplying these vast chasms were much 
more ample on the part of the Allied Monarchs than the French Directory. 
Never, in ancient or modern times, had such immense armies contended on 
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SO extensive a licld. The right of the Allies rested on the .Maine; their centre 
■was posted in Switzerland ; while their left stretched over the plain of Lom- 
bardy to the fool of the Apennines; and a shock was felt all along this vast 
line, from the rocks of Genoa to the marshes of Holland. The results hitherto 
had been, to an unprecedented degree, disastrous to the French. From being 
universally victorious, they had everywhere become unfortunate; at the 
point of the bayonet they had been driven back, both in Germany and Italy, 
to the frontiers of the Kepublic; the conquests of Napoleon had been lost as 
they had been won; and the power which recently threatened Vienna, now 
trembled lest the Imperial standards should appear on the summits of the 
Jura or the banks of the Rhone. 

ciur proof It was now apparent what a capital error the Directory had com- 

id“nh'r ' mined in overrunning Switzerland, in extending their forces 
through the Italian peninsula, instead of concentrating them to bear 
the weight of Austria on the Adige; and exiling their best army 
find greatest general in Africa at the very time when the Allies were sum- 
moning to their aid the forces of a new monarchy and the genius of a hitherto 
invincible conqueror. But these errors had been committed; their conse- 
quences had fallen like a thunderbolt on France; the return of Napoleon and 
his army seemed impossible; Italy was lost; and nothing but the invincible 
tenacity and singular talents of Massena enabled him to maintain himself in 
the last defensive line to the north of the Alps, and avert invasion from 
France in the quarter where its frontier is most vulnerable. To complete its 
misfortunes, internal dissension had paralysed the Republic at the very lime 
when foreign dangers were most pressing, and a new government added to 
its declining fortunes the weakness incident to every infant administration. 

Miiiury The preparations of the allies to follow up this extraordinary flow 
of prosperous affairs were of the most formidable kind. The forces 
in Italy amounted to one hundred and liftccn thousand men ; and 
after deducting the troops required in the siege of Mantua, .Alexandria, and 
other fortresses in the rear, Suwarrow could still collect above fifty thousand 
men to press on the dispirited army of Moreau in the Ligurian Alps, which 
could not muster twenty thousand soldiers around its banners. This army 
was destined to clear the Maritime Alps and Savoy of the enemy, and turn 
the position of Massina, who still maintained himself with invincible obstinacy 
on the banks of the Limmat. The Archduke had not under his immediate 
orders at that period above forty-three thousand men, twenty-two thousand 
having been left in the Black Forest, to mask the garrisons in the Ittcs-de- 
pont which the French possessed on the Upper Rhine, and sixteen thousand 
in the Grisons and the central Alps, to keep possession of the important ridge 
of the St.-Gothard. But a fresh Russian army of twenty-six thousand men 
■was approaching under Korsakow, and was expected in the environs of 
Zurich by the middle of August; and something was hoped from the insur- 
rection of the Swiss who had been liberated from the French armies (I ]. 

To meet these formidable forces, the French, who had directed all the 
new levies to the north of Switzerland, as the chiefly menaced point, had 
seventy-live thousand men, under Massena, on the Limmat, and the utmost 
efforts were made in the interior to augment to the greatest degree this im- 
portant army. The English and Russians also had combined a plan for the 
descent of forty thousand men on the coast of Holland, for which purpose 
seventeen thousand men were to be furnished by his imperial Majesty and 

(1) Arc)iduk«, ii. 2» 92. Dam. (. 223i 225> Join. xii. 60i 72. 

IV. 
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tweiily-livc lliousanJ by Cireat Itritain ; and this force, it was hoped, would 
not only libcrulc Holland, but paralyse all the north of France, as General 
Brune had only liftcen thousand French troops in the United Provinces, and 
the native soldiers did not exceed twenty thousand (1). Thus, while the 
centre of the French was threatened with an attack from overwhelming forces 
in the Alps, and an inroad preparing, by the defenceless frontier of the Jura, 
into the heart of their territory, their left was menaced by a more formidable 
invasion from the northern powers than they had yet experienced, and their 
right with difliculty maintained itself with inferior forces on the inhospitable 
summits of the Maritime Alps. 

objiTuot hut although the plan of the Allies was so extensive, the decisive 
lIlSo""'"”* poiut I'ty centre of the line, and it was by the Archduke that 
the vital blow was to be struck, which would at once have opened 
to them an entrance into the heart of France. This able commander impa- 
tiently awaited the arrival of the lUissians under Korsakow, which would 
have conferred a superiority of thirty thousand men over his opponent, and 
enabled him to resume the olTensive with an overwhelming advantage. The 
object of Massena, of course, was to strike a blow before this great reinforce- 
ment arrived ; as, though his army was rapidly augmenting by conscripts 
from the interior, he had no such sudden increase to expect as awaited the 
Imperial forces. It was equally indispensable for the Republicans to resume 
the offensive without any delay in Italy, as the important fortresses of Mantua 
and Alexandria were now hard pressed by the Allies, and if not speedily 
relieved, must not only, by their fall, give them the entire command of the 
plain of latmbardy, but enable them to render the position of Massena unten- 
able to the north of the Alps (i). 

crntirr, To mcot tlioso accumulatiiig dangers, the French government 
di’kc'’’' exhibited an energy commensurate to the crisis in which they 
tor,. were placed. The imminence of the peril induced them to exhibit 
it without disguise to both branches of the legislature. General Jourdan pro- 
posed to call out at once all classes of the conscripts, which, it was expected, 
would produce an increase of two hundred thousand men to the armies, and 
to levy a forced loan of 120,000,000 francs, or L. •1,800, 000 on the opulent 
classes, secured on the national domains. Both motions were at once agreed 
to by the Councils. To render them as soon as possible available, the con- 
scriptions were ordered to be formed into regiments, and drilled in their 
several departments, and marched off, the moment they were disposable, to 
the nearest army on the frontier, while the service of Lisle, Strasbourg, and 
the other fortresses was, in great part, intrusted to the national guards of the 
vicinity. Thus, with the recurrence of a crisis in the affairs of the Republic, 
the revolutionary measures which had already been found so efficacious were 
again juit in activity. Bernadotte, who at this crisis was appointed minister 
at war, rapidly infused into all the departments of the military service his 
own energy and resolution ; and we have the best of all authorities, that of 
his political antagonist Napoleon himself, for the assertion, that it was to the 
admirable measures which he set on foot, and the conscripts whom be as- 
sembled round the Imperial standards, that not only the victory of Zurich, 
at the close of the campaign, but the subsequent triumph of Marengo, were, 
in a great degree, owing (3). 

(1) Jom. xii. 60t 178i 187. Aim. Ileg. 179di (3) rVap. in Las Casai, ii. 24l« Gob. i. Jom. 

30i« Arch. Cli. ii. 2. 92. xii. t8> 20. Tb. x. 336, 337. 

(2) Arcb.Ch.ii. 79,86. Dmuo. i. 226. 
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m..ir nin- In Ofder to counteract as far as possible the designs of the Allies, 
"hiforw resolved to augment to thirty thousand men the forces 

tbrvmia. placed on the summit of the Alps, from the St.-l!ornard to the 
Mediterranean; while the army of Italy, debouching from the Apennines, 
should resume the bffensive, in order to prevent the siege of Coni and 
raise those of Mantua and Alexandria ; and Massena should execute a 
powerful diversion on the Limmat ere the arrival of the Kussians under 
Korsakow. For this purpose, all the conscripts on the eastern and southern 
departments were rapidly marched otf to the armies at Zurich and on the 
Alps, and the fortresses of Grenoble, liriau^on, and Fenestrelles, commanding 
the principal entrances from Piedmont into France, armed and provisioned. 
At the same time the direction of the troops on the frontier was changed. 
Championnet, liberate<l from prison, was intrusted with the command of the 
army of the Alps, while that of the army of Italy was taken from Moreau, 
under whom, notwithstanding his great abilities, it had experienced nothing 
but disaster, and given to Joubert ; a youthful hero, who joined heroic valour 
to great natural abilities, and though as yet untried in the separate command 
of large armies, had evinced such talents in subordinate situations as gave 
the promise of great future renown if it had not been cut short in the very 
outset of his career on the field of Novi (1 ). 

Thr Auiic Suwarrow, w ho was well aware of the inestimable importance of 

Counril In- j i • i • * 

judiciouiy time in w'ar, was devoured with anxiety to commence operations 
su’w."i4w against the army of Moreau in the Ligurian Alps, now not more 
o’iin'toi” than twenty thousand strong, before it had recovered from its con- 
sternation, or was strengthened by the arrival of Macdonald’s forces, w hich 
were making a painful circuit by Florence and Pisa in its rear. But the Auiic 
Council, who looked more to the immediate concerns of Austria than the 
general interest of the common cause, insisted upon Mantua being put into 
their hands before any thing was attempted either against Switzerland, 
Genoa, or the Maritime Alps; and the Emperor again wrote to Suwarrow, 
positively forbidding any enterprise until that important fortress had sur- 
rendered. The impetuous marshal, unable to conceal his vexation, and fully 
aware of the disastrous effects this resolution would have upon the general 
fate of the campaign, exclaimed, “ Thus it is that armies arc ruined!” but 
nevertheless, obeying the orders, he dispatched considerable reinforcements 
and a powerful train of artillery by the Po, to aid the siege of Mantua, and as- 
sembled at Turin the stores necessary for the reduction of Alexandria. Dis- 
gusted, however, with the subordinate part thus assigned to him, the Kussian 
general abandoned to General Olt the duty of harassing the retreat of the 
army of Naples, and encamped with his veterans on the Bormida, to await 
the tedious operations of the besieging forces (i). 

Lndi to This circumstance contributed to induce an event, attended ul- 
timately with important elfects on the fate of the campaign, viz., 
the separation of the Austrian and Russian forces, and the rupture 
of any cordial concert between their respective governments. The 
lorcM. cabinet of Vienna were too desirous of the exclusive sovereignty 
of the conquests in Italy, to be willing to share their possession with a power- 
ful rival; while the pride of the Russians was hurt at beholding their un- 
coiiquered commander, whom they justly regarded as the soul of the con- 
federacy, subjected to the orders of the Auiic Council, who could not 

(1) Jom. xii. 29. 2«. St.-Cyr, i, 221, 222, (2) ChasirlUir’s Mciuuin, 127. Jaui, x<i. 27, 28. 

llarJ. vii. 290,291. 
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appreciate his energetic mode of conducting war, and frequently interrupted 
him in the midst of the career of conquest. At the same time, the English 
government were desirous of allowing the Russian forces to act alone in 
Switzerland, aided by the insurrection which they hoped to organize in that 
country, and beheld with satisfaction the removal of the Muscovite standards 
from the shores of the Mediterranean, where their establishment in a per- 
manent manner might possibly have occasioned them some uneasiness. These 
feelingson all sides led to an agreement between the Allied Powers, in virtue 
of which it was stipulated, that the whole Russian troops, after the fall of 
Alexandria and .Mantua, should be concentrated in Switzerland under Mar- 
shal Su warrow ; that the Imperialists should alone prosecute the war in Italy, 
and that the army of the.\rchdukc Charles should act under his separate 
orders on the I'pper Rhine. This plan itself was highly advisable; but, from 
the time at which it was carried into execution, it led to the most calamitous 
results (1). 

The whole forces of the Republic, at this period actually on foot, did not 
exceed 220,000 combatants; and although the new conscription was pressed 
with the utmost vigour, it could not be expected that it could add materially 
to the elBciency of the defending armies for several months, in the course of 
which, to all appearance, their fate would he decided (2). 

July J 9 . xiie arrival of the army of Naples at Genoa in the end of July hav- 
of h.*niiu« ing raised the r rcncli force to forly-wglU thousand men, inciuding 
Jjrl.n.u ' three thousand cavalry and a powerful artillery, it was deemed 
g°”m. indispensable on every account to resume offensive operations, in 
conjunction with the army of the Alps, which had now been augmented to 
a respectable amount. Every thing, accordingly, was put in motion in 
the valleys of the Alps and Apennines ; and the French army, whose 
headquarters were at Corncgliano, occupied at Voltri, Savona, Vado, and 
l.«ano nearly the same position which Napoleon held, previous to his me- 
morable descent into Italy in March 17%. But it w'as too late; all the activity 
of Moreau and Joubert could not prevent the fall of the bulwarks of Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont (3). 

Piotrru or The siege of Mantua, which had been blockaded ever since the 
Maoiuif'”' battle of Magnano, was pressed in good earnest by General Kray 
after the victory of the Trebbia. The capture of Turin having placed at the 
disposal of the Allies immense resources, both in artillery and ammunition, 
the defeat of .Macdonald relieved them from all anxiety as to the raising of the 
siege, thirty thousand men were soon collected round its walls, and the batte- 
ries of the besiegers armed with two hundred pieces of cannon. The garrison 
originally consisted of nearly eleven thousand men; but this force, barely 
adequate at first to man its extensive ramparts, was now considerably 
weakened by disease. The peculiar situation of this celebrated fortress ren- 
dered it indispensable that, at all hazards, the exterior works should be 
maintained, and this was no easy matter witli an insufficient body of troops. 
The soldiers were provisioned for a year; but the inhabitants, thrice impo- 
verished by enormous contributions, were in the most miserable condition, 
and the famine with which they were menaced, joined to the natural un- 
healthiness of the situation during the autumnal mouths, soon produced 
those contagious disorders ever in the rear of protracted war, which in spite 
of every precaution, seriously weakened the strength of the garrison (1). 

(3) Dnln.i.2S6. Jom. xli.29, 30. St.-Cyr, i, 222. 

(4) Dma.2S3> 360. Jem. xii. 31. 3S. 
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(2) Uum. i. 283. 
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Snut‘’for“ Mantua, situated in the middle of a lake, formed by the Minrio in 

trr« the course of its passage from the Alps to the Po, depends entirely 
for its security upon its external works, and the command of the waters 
which surround its wall. Two chaussees traverse its whole extent on bridges 
of stone; the first leads to the citadel, the second to the faubourg St.-(icorge. 
Connected with the citadel arc the external works and intrenched camp, 
which surround the lake, and prevent all access to its margin. These works, 
with the exception of the citadel, are not of any considerable strength; the 
real defence of Mantua consists in the command which the garrison has of 
the waters in the lake, which is formed hy three locks. That of the citadel 
enables them at pleasure to augment the upper lake; that of Pradclla gives 
them the command of the entrance of its waters into the Pajolo; while that 
of the port Ccrcse puts it in their power to dam up the canal of Pajolo, and 
let it flow' into inundations to obstruct the approach of the place. Rut, on the 
other hand, the besiegers have the means of augmenting or diminishing the 
supply of water to the lake itself, hy draining olT the river which feeds it 
above the town ; and the dykes which lead to Pradclla are of such breadth as 
to permit trenches to be cut and approaches made along it. Upon the whole, 
an exaggerated idea had been formed both of the value and strength of Man- 
tua, by the importance which it had assumed in the campaign of 1796, and 
the result of the present siege revealed the secret of its real weakness ( 1 ). 

Commroc.. Kray, taking advantage with ability of all the means at his dis- 
posal, had caused his flotilla to descend by Peschicra and Goito 

’‘'•J- from the lake of Guarda, and brought up many gunboats by the in- 
ferior part of the Mincio into the lower lake. Ry means of these vessels, which 
were armed with cannon of the heaviest calibre, he kept up an incessant 
lire on the dykes, and at the same time established batteries against the cur- 
tain between the citadel and fort St. -George. These were intended merely as 
feints to divert the attention of the besiegers from the real point of attack, 
July It. which was the front of fort Pradella. On the night of the l ith July, 
while the garrison were reposing, after having celebrated by extraordinary 
rejoicings the anniversary of the taking of tlie Rastillc, the trenches were 
opened, and after the approaches had been continued for some days, the 
lower of Cerese was carried by assault, and the besiegers’ guns rapidly 
brought close up to the outworks of the place. On the night of the 24th, all 
July 19 , the batteries of the besiegers being fully armed, they opened their 
fire, from above two hundred pieces, with such tremendous eflcct, that the de- 
fences of the fortress speedily gave way before it ; in loss than two hours the 
outworks of fort Pradella were destroyed; while the batteries, intended to 
create a diversion against the citadel, soon produced a serious impression. 
Kothing could stand against the vigour and sustained weight of the besiegers’ 
lire ; their discharges gradually rose from six thousand cannon-shot to twelve 
thousand in twenty-four hours, and the loss of the garrison from its elTects 
was from five to six hundred a-day. Under the pressure arising from so ter- 
rible an attack, the fort of St. -George and the battery of Pajolo were succes- 
luiurrrmirr. sivcly abandoned; and at length the garrison, reduced to seven 
thousand five hundred men, surrendered, on condition of being sent back to 
France, and not serving again until regularly exchanged. Hardly were the 
jniy 3o. terms agreed to, when the upper lake flowed with such violence 
into the under, through an aperture which the governor had cut to let in the 
waters, that sixty feet of the dike were carried away, and the inundation of 

(1) Jom. xii, 3f, 35. Dnm. 262 
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Pajolo deepened to such a degree, that it might have prolonged for at least 
eight days his means of defence, and possibly, by preventing the besieging 
force taking a part in the battle of Novi, which shortly followed, altered the 
fate of the campaign (1). 

July s. AVhile the bulwark of Lombardy was thus falling, after an nnex- 
Aiioidru. pectedly short resistance, into the hands of the Imperialists, Count 
jui] II. Beilcgarde was not less successful against the citadel of Alexandria. 
Trenches were opened on the 8th July, and in a few days, eighty pieces of 
cannon were placed in battery ; and such was the activity with which they 
were served, that in seven days they discharged no less than forty-two thou- 
juijr II. sand projectiles. On the 21st, the garrison, consisting of sixteen 
hundred men, surrendered at discretion. This conquest was of great impor- 
tance to the future projects of Suwarrow ; but it was dearly purchased by the 
loss of General Chastellar, his chief of the staff, who was severely wounded 
soon after the tirst trenches were opened, an officer whose talents and acti- 
vity had, in a great degree, contributed to the success of the campaign (2). 
S^XVine After the fall of Alexandria and Mantua, Suwarrow, faithful to 
ToHonii orders he had received from Vienna, to leave no fortified place 
An* >. ■ in the enemy’s hands in his rear, drew his forces round Coni, and 
commenced the siege of Tortona. His army was soon augmented by the arri- 
val of General Kray with twenty thousand men from the siege of the latter 
Anj. II. place, who entered into line on the 12th August. The trenches 
were opened b^ore Tortona on the 5th August, and on the 7th, the castle of 
Serravalle, situated at the entrance of one of the valleys leading into the 
Apennines, was taken after a short cannonade. But the French army, who 
were now concentrated under Joubert on the Apennines, was preparing an 
offensive movement, and the approaches to Genoa were destined to be the 
theatre of one of the most bloody battles on record in modern times (3). 

The Republicans at this epoch occupied the following posi^ons. The right 
wing, fifteen thousand strong, under St.-Cyr, guarded the passes of the Apen- 
nines from Pontremoli to Torriglio, and furnished the garrison of Genoa. The 
centre, consisting of ten thousand, held the important posts of the Bocchetta 
and Campo Freddo; while the left, twenty-two thousand strong, was en- 
camped on the reverse of the mountains on the side of Piedmont, from the 
upper end of the valley of Tanaro, and both guarded the commu- 
licu. In nications of the whole army with France, and kept up the con- 
GtnoM. nexion with the corps under Championnet, which was beginning 
to collect on the higher passes of the Alps. On the other hand, the Allies 
could only muster forty-live thousand in front of Tortona ; General Kaim, 
with twelve thousand being at Cherasco to observe the army of the Alps, and 
Klenau in Tuscany, with seven thousand combatants; and the remainder of 
their great army occupied in keeping up the communications between their 
widely scattered forces (4). 

The arrival of Joubert to supersede him in the command of his 
®nny» had no tendency to excite feelings of jealousy in the mind of 
JonSeri'i his great predecessor. Moreau was incapable of a personal feeling 
rommaml. ^ when the interest of his country was at stake ; and with a magnani- 
mity truly worthy of admiration, he not only gave his youthful successor the 
full benefft of his matured counsel and experience, but offered to accompany 

(J) JoiD. lii. 37» 47. Dum. i. 262. 272* (4) Arch. Qi. ii. 71* Jom. xii. 96* 97. St.«Cjr, i. 

m Dum. i. 254. 255. ium. xii. 48. 54- 221, 222. 

(3) Join. xii. 98' Arcb. Cli. ii. 70. 71. Dum. i. 
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him for some days after he opened his campaign ; contributing thus, by his 
advice, to the glory of a rival who had just supplanted him in the command. 
Joubert, on his side, not only profited by the assistance thus generously prof- 
fered, but deferred on every occasion to the advice of his illustrious friend ; 
and to the good understanding between these great men, the preservation of 
the Republican forces after the defeat at Novi and the death of Joubert is 
mainly to be ascribed (1). How diflerent from the presumption of Lafeuil- 
lade, who, a century before, had caused the ruin of a French army near the 
same spot, by neglecting the advice of Marshal Vauban before the walls of 
Turin. 

Advanre of On the 9th of August, the French army commenced its forward 
movements ; and after debouching by the valleys of the Rormida, 
the Erro, and the Orba, concentrated, on the 15th, at Novi, and 
blockaded Serravalle, in the rear of their right wing. A fourth column, 
under the orders of St.-Cyr, destined to raise the siege of Tortona, descended 
the defiles of the Bocchetta. Suwarrow no sooner heard of this advance than 
he concentrated his army, which, on the evening of the 14th, occupied the 
Auf. 14. following positions: Kray, with the divisions of Bellegardc and 
PtaiHnuor Ott, wss cncampcd in two lines on the right, near the road from 
th.Aiii«_ pjQyj (Q B 0 SCO ; the centre, consisting of the divisions of Forster 
and Schwiekousky, commanded by Derfelden, bivouacked in rear of Pozzolo- 
Formigan, while Mclas, with the left, consisting of the Austrian divisions of 
Froelich and Lichtenstein, occupied Rivalta. The army of Joubert was con- 
centrated on the plateau in the rear of Novi, with his right on the Scrivia, his 
centre at Novi, and his left at Basaluzzo; a position which enabled him to 
cover the march of the columns detached from his right, which were destined 
And or tiu to advance by Cassano to effect the deliverance of Novi. The French 
Frcocii. occupied a semicircle on the northern slopes of the Monte Rotonda; 
the left, composed of the divisions Grouchy and Lemoine, under the com- 
mand of Perignon, extended itself, in a circular form, around Pacturana ; in 
the centre, the division Laboissiere, under St.-Cyr, covered the heights on 
the right and left of Novi; while the division Watrin, on the right, guarded 
the approaches to the Monte Rotondo from the side of Tortona, and Dom- 
browsky, with the Polish division, blockaded Serravalle. The position was 
strong, and the concentrated masses of the Republicans presented a formi- 
dable front among the woods, ravines, slopes, and vineyards with which the 
foot of the Apennines was broken. On the side of the French, forty-three 
thousand men were assembled ; while the forces of the Allies were above fifty- 
live thousand ; a superiority which made the flrst desirous tw engage upon 
the rugged ground at the foot of the hills, and the latter anxious to draw 
their opponent into the plain, where their great superiority in cavalry might , 
give them a decisive advantage ( 2 ). 

jouiMTt tiMi Joubert, who had given no credit to the rumours which had 

rMr«r‘orl° reached the army of the fall of Mantua, and continually disbelieved 

r"i"o?iliIin' *he asseverations of St.-Cyr that he would have the whole Allied 

*“*• army on his hands, received a painful confirmation of its truth, by 
beholding the dense masses of Kray encamped opposite to his right wing. 

He was thrown by this unexpected discovery into the utmost perplexity: to 
engage with so great an inferiority of force was the height of temerity, while 
retreat was difficult in presence ot so enterprising an enemy. In these cir- 



(I) Join, xii) 97. Duui. 1. 319. 330. i. (3) Arch.Ch. ii. 71. 73- Jom. xil. 98. 103. nom* 

333. ■ i, 531, 533. Tb. x, 319, 350. i, 337, 9J|. 
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cuinstances, he resolved, late on the night of the 14th, after such irresolution 
as throws great doubts on his capacity as general-in-chief, whatever, his 
talents as second in command may have been, on retiring into the fastnesses 
of the Apennines, and only waited for the arrival of his scouts in the morning 
to give the necessary orders for carrying it into effect ; when the commence- 
ment of the attack by the Allies compelled him to accept battle in the posi- 
tion which he occupied (1). 

Suwarrow’s design was to force back the right of the French, by 
'*'® Bagrathion had orders to turn 

“uXiTow unite in their rear, under cover of the cannon of 

Df^iili of Serravalle, with that corps; while Dcrfeldcn attacked Novi in the 
joob.rt centre, and Melas commanded the reserve, ready to support any 
part of the army which required his aid. In pursuance of these orders, Kray 
commenced the attack at tive in the morning; Bcllegarde attacked Grouchy, 
and Ott I.emoine; the Republicans were at first taken by surprise; and their 
mas.ses, in great part in the act of marching, or entangled in the vineyards, 
received the fire of the Austrians without being able cither to deploy or an- 
swer it. Notwithstanding the heroic resistance of some brigades, the Impe- 
rialists sensibly gained ground, and the heads of their columns were already 
mounting the plateau, when Joubert hurried in person to the spot, and 
received a ball in his breast, when in the act of waving his hat, and exclaim- 
mg, “ Forward, let us throw ourselves among the tirailleurs!” He instantly 
fell, and with his last breath exclaimed, “ Advance, my friends, advance{2).” 
B.iue of The confusion occasioned by this circumstance would have proved 
probability, to the French army, had the other corps 
of the Allies been so far advanced as to take advantage of it ; but, by a strange 
fatality, though the attacks of the Allies were all combined and concentric, 
they were calculated to take place at different times; and while this impor- 
tant advantage was gained on their left, the Russians in the centre were still 
resting at Pozzolo-Formigaro, and Melas had merely dispatched a detach- 
ment from Rivolta to observe the course of the Scrivia. This circumstance, 
joined to the opportune arrival of Moreau, who assumed the command and 
harangued the troops, restored order, and the Austrians were at length 
driven down to the bottom of the hill, on their second line. During this en- 
counter, Bellegarde endeavoured to gain the rear of Pasturana by a ravine 
which encircled it, and was on the point of succeeding, when P^rignon 
charged him so vigorously with the grenadiers of Partouneaux and the ca- 
valry of Richepanse, that the Imperialists were driven hack in confusion, and 
the whole left wing rescued from danger (3). 

Tbr AiiiN Hitherto the right of the Republicans had not been attacked, and 
JX’i'wJ*' St.-Cyr availed himself of this respite to complete his defensive 
arrangements. Kray, finding the whole weight of the engagement on his 
hands, pressed Bagrathion to commence an attack on Novi ; and though the 
Russian general was desirous to wait till the hour assigned by his commander 
for his moving, he agreed to commence, when, it was evident, that unless 



(I) Jom.xii. 103. St.-Cyr, i. 237, 243. 

Stiwarmw’s ordrr nf battle <it No?i waa 
cbaract*rii>tic of that Riii{;ular warrior. It was 
simply this : ** Kray and Rclfe;;anle will attack the 
left, the Itassians the centre, Melas the right.” To 
the soldiers he said, *' God wills, the Etnperor orders, 
Sawarrow comioands.that to*inorrow the enemy be 
conqiterrd.” Dressed in his usual coslumo, in bts 
shirt down to the waist, he was on horseb.ick at the 
advanced posts the whole preceding evening, at* 



tended by a few horsemen, minutely reconnoitring 
the Republican position. He was recognised from 
the French lines by the singularity of his dress, and 
a skirmish of advanced posts iu consequence took 
place.— Haaft. vii. Yli, end St.*Cys, i. 236* 

(2) Jom. xii. 105. 107, Dum. i. 323* Th. x, 351. 
St.-Cyr. i. 215, 240- 

(3) Jom. xii. t06> 108* Tb. x. 352. St.-Cyr, i. 
247i 248. 
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speedily supported, Kray would be compelled to retreat. Tbe Russians ad- 
vanced with great gallantry to the attack ; but a discharge from the division 
Laboissiere of musketry and grape, at half gunshot threw them into confu- 
sion ; and, after an obstinate engagement, they were linally broken by a 
charge by Watrin, with a brigade of infantry, on their flank, and driven back 
with great loss to Pozzolo-Forniigaro (f ). 

failure of these partial attacks rendered it evident that a com- 

tb«ir force*. billed effort of all the columns was necessary. It was now noon, and 
the French line was unbroken, although the superiority of numbers on the 
part of the Allies was nearly fifteen thousand men. Suwarrow, therefore, 
combined all his forces for a decisive movement; Kray, whom nothing could 
intimidate, received orders to prepare for a fresh attack ; Derfelden was 
destined to support Bagrathion in the centre, Melas was directed to break up 
from Uivolta to form the left of the line, while Rosenberg was ordered in all 
haste to advance from Tortona to support his movement. The battle, after a 
pause, began again with the utmost fury at all points, it was for long, how- 
ever, most obstinately disputed. Notwithstanding the utmost efforts of Kray, 
who returned above ten times to the charge, the Imperialists could make no 
impression on the French left; in vain column after column advanced to the 
harvest of death; nothing could break tbe linn array of the Republicans; 
while Bagrathion, Derfelden, and .Milaradowitch, in the centre, after the most 
heroic exertions, were compelled to recoil before the terrible fire of the 
infantry and batteries which were disposed around Novi. For above four 
hours, the action continued with the utmost fury, without the French infantry 
being any where displaced, until at length the fatigue on both sides produced 
a temporary pause, and the contending hosts rested on their arms amidst a 
field covered with the slain (2). 

Thodnoce The resolution of any other general but Suwarrow would have 

dnidl^iix heeu shaken by so terrible a carnage without any result; but his 

rieiorr. nioral courage was of a kind which nothing could subdue. At four 
o’clock the left wing of the Allies came up, under Melas, and preparations 
were instantly made to take advantage of so great a reinforcement. Melas was 
directed to assail the extreme right of the Republicans, and endeavour, liy 
turning it, to threaten the road from Novi to Genoa, while Kray again 
attacked the left, and Suwarrow himself, with the whole weight of the Rus- 
sians, pressed the centre. The resistance experienced on the left was so obsti- 
nate, that, though he led on the troops with the courage of a grenadier, Kray 
could not gain a foot of ground ; but the Russians, in the centre, after a ter- 
rible conflict, succeeded in driving the Republicans into Novi, from the old 
walls and ruined towers of which they still kept up a murderous fire. But the 
progress of Melas on the right was much more alarming. While one of his 
columns ascended the right bank of the Scrivia and reached Scrravalle, 
another by the left bank had already turned the Monte Rolondo, and was 
rapidly ascending its sides; while the general himself, w'ith a third, was ad- 
vancing against the eastern flank of the plateau of Novi. To make head against 
so many dangers, Moreau ordered the division Matrin to move tow'ards the 
menaced plateau, but finding itself assailed during its march, both in front 
and rear, by the divisions of Melas, it fell into confusion, and fled in the 
utmost disorder, with difficulty cutting its way through the enemy on the 
road in the rear of the French position. It now became indispensable for the 

(I) Dum. 1. 3J3. Jom. xii, 109, 110- Tk, X. 35*. W TX. «. 3S3. Jom.iii. 113, 113. Dnin. i.334. 
St..Cyr, i. 3«, 350. S35- St..C3rr, i. 353, 354. 
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Repiibiirans to retire; for Liditcnslein, at the head of the Imperial cavalry 
and tliree brigades of grenadiers, was already established on the road to Gavi, 
his triumphant battalions, with loud shouts, were sweeping round the rear 
of the Hepiihlicans, w hile the glittering helmets of the horsemen appeared on 
every eminence behind their lines, and no other line of rommunieation re- 
mained open hut that which led by I’asturnna to Ovada. Siiwarrow, who saw 
his advantage, was preparing a last and simultaneous attack on the front and 
flanks of his opponent, w hen Moreau antici|>ated him by a general retreat. 
It was at first conducted in gooil order, hut the impetuous assaults of the 
Allies soon converted it into a rout. Novi, stripped of its |>rincipal defenders, 
could no longer withstand the assaults of the Russians, who, confident of 
victory, and seeing the standards of the Allies in the rear of the Krench posi- 
tion rushed forw'ard with resistless fury and deafening cheers, over the dead 
bodies of their comrades, to the charge; Lemoine and Grouchy with difliculty 
sustained themselves, in retiring, against the impetuous attacks of their 
unwearied antagonist Kray, w hen the village of Paslurana, in their rear, was 
carried by ti a Itiissians, w hose vehemence increased with their success, and 
the only road practicable for their artillery cut oil'. Despair now seized their 
ranks; infantry, cavalry, and artillery disbanded, and fled in tumultuous 
confusion across the vineyards and orchards which adjoined the line of 
retreat; Colli, with his whole brigade, were made prisoners; and I'erignon 
and Grouchy, almost cut to pieces with sabre wounds, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The army, in utter confusion, reached Gavi, where it was rallied 
by the cITorts of Moreau, the Allies being too much exhausted with fatigue to 
continue the pursuit (I). 

'I he battle of Novi was the most bloody and obstinately contested 
side,. that had yet occurred in the war. The loss of the Allies was 
I8IK) killed, 5200 wounded, and 1200 prisoners; hut that of the French was 
much more considerable, amounting to 1500 killed, f>500 wounded, and 
.■>000 prisoners, besides 57 cannons, 28 caissons, and i standards. As the war 
advanced, and liercer passions were brought into collision, the carnage be- 
came daily greater; the oflicers were more prodigal of their own blood and 
that of their soldiers; and the chiefs themselves, regardless of life, at length 
led them on both sides to the charge, with an enthusiasm which nothing 
could surpass. Joubert was the victim of this heroic feeling; Grouchy charged 
with a standard iii his hand, and when it was torn from him in the milie, he 
raised his helmet on his sabre, and was thrown down and wounded in the 
shock of the opposing sr|iiadrons; and Kray, Ragrathion, and Melas led on 
their troops to the mouth of the enemy’s cannon, as if their duty had been 
that ol merely commanding grenadier battalions (2). 
wor..,u 'I'he consequences of the battle of Novi were not so great as might 
Jia ve been e.vpcctcd from so desperate a shock. On the night of the 
IsrAjI-n" 13th, Moreau regained in haste the delile of the Apennines, and 
posted St.-Cyr, with a strong rear-guard, to defend the approaches 
to the Rocchetta. In the first moments of consternation, he had serious 
thoughts of evacuating Genoa, and the artillery was already collected at .San 
Pietro d’Arcna for that purpose; but finding that he was not seriously dis- 
quieted, he again dispersed his troops through the mountains, nearly in the 
position they held bc*fore the battle. St.-Cyr was intrusted with the right, 
where a serious impression was chiefly apprehended, and an attack which 

(l) Jom. xii. 104, 120. Tb. x. 351. 354. Ouin.i. (2) Dum. i. 328. 330. Jom. xit. 121. St.^yr. i. 
324, 32T. Arcb. Ch, ii. T2, T3. St.-Cyr, i. 255, 2«4 284, 2T0. Th. x. 355. 
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Klenau made on that part of tlie position with Gve thousand men was repulsed, 
srp*"""" of with the loss of seven hundred men to the Imperialists. Suwar- 
forcM. row himself, informed of the successes of the F rench in the small 
cantons of Switzerland, immediately detached Kray, with twelve thousand 
men, to theTessino; while he himself, in order to keep an eye on Champion- 
net, whose force was daily accumulating on the Maritime Alps, encamped at 
Asti, where he covered at once the blockade of Coni and the siege of Tor- 
Au(.jo. tona(l). 

During the concentration of the Allied forces for the battle of Novi, 
this active commander so ably disposed his little army, which only 
amounted to sixteen thousand combatants, instead of thirty thou- 
sand, as he had been promised by the Directory, that he succeeded 
in forcing the passage of the Little St.-Bernarcl, and driving the 
Imperialists back to Suza. These successes continued even after the Russian 
commander took post at Asti ; and in a variety of affairs of posts in the valleys 
Ai|. u, 15. of the Alps, they succeeded in taking fifteen hundred prisoners 
and four pieces of cannon. But these advantages were more than counterba- 
lanced by the fall of Tortona, which capitulated on the 25th August, on condi- 
tion that, if not relieved by the 11th September, the place should be surren- 
stpt. , 1 . dered to the Allies. This conquest was the only trophy which they 
derived from the bloody battle of Novi. Moreau made an ineffectual attempt 
to relieve the blockade, and, finding it impossible to effect the object, retired 
into the fastnesses of the Apennines ; while Suwarrow, who had received or- 
ders to collect the whole Russians in the Alps, set out, agreeably to the plan 
fixed on, with seventeen thousand men for the canton of the Tessino (2). 

W'hile these great events were passing to the south of the Alps, 
dTii^zs- more decisive importance occurred to the north of 

rM. those mountains. Immediately after the capture of Zurich and the 
retreat of Massdna to Mount Albis, the Archduke established the bulk of his 
forces on the hills which separate the Glatt from the Limmat, and placed a' 
line of posts along the whole line of that river and the Aar, to observe the 
movements of the Republicans. Each of the opposing armies in Switzerland 
numbered about seventy-five thousand combatants; but the French had 
acquired a decided superiority on the Upper Rhine, where they had collected 
forty thousand men, while the forces of the Imperialists amounted in that 
quarter only to twenty-two thousand. Both parties were anxiously wailing 
for reinforcements; but as that expected by the Archduke, under Korsakow, 
was by much the most important, Massdna resolved to anticipate his adversary, 
and strike a decisive blow before that dreaded auxiliary arrived. For this 
purpose he commenced his operations by means of his right wing in the 
higher Alps, hoping, by the advantage which the initiative always gives in 
mountainous regions, to dispossess the Imperialists from the important posi- 
tion of the St.-Gothard, and separate their Italian from their German armies 
by the acquisition of these elevated ridges, which were universally at that 
period deemed the key to the campaign (3). 

InutDC (lit- At the very time when the French general was making prepara- 
tions for these important movements, the Aulic Council gave every 
possible facility to their success, by compelling the Archduke to 
depart with his experienced troops for the Rhine, and make way for 
the Russians under Korsakow, equally unskilled in mountain war- 
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fare, and iinarquaintcd with the French tactics. In vain that able commander 
represented that the line of the Rhine, with its double barrier of fortresses, 
was equally formidable to an invading as advantageous to an offensive army ; 
that nothing decisive, therefore, could be expected in that quarter, while the 
chances of success were much greater from a combined attack of the Russians 
and Austrians on the frontier of the Jura, where no fortresses existed to im- 
pede an invading force ; that fifty thousand Russians in Switzerland could not 
supply the place of seventy thousand Austrians; and the chances, therefore, 
were that some serious disaster would occur in the most important partbf 
the line of operations; and that nothing could be more hazardous than to 
make a change of troops and commanders in presence of a powerful and enter- 
prising enemy, at the very time that he was meditating offensive operations. 
These judicious observations produced no sort of effect, and the court of 
Vienna ordered “ the immediate execution of its will, without further ob- 
jections (1).” 

Df»riptioo To understand the important military operations which followed, 
, it is indispensable to form some idea of the ground on which they 
took place. The St.-Gothard, though inferior in elevation to many 
other mountains in Switzerland, is nevertheless the central point of the 
country, and from its sides the greatest rivers in Europe take their rise. On 
the east, the Rhine, springing from the glaciers of Disentis and Ilinter-Rhine, 
carries its waters, by a circuitous course, through the vast expanse of the 
lake of Constance to the German ocean ; on the north, the Rcuss and the 
Aar, descending in parallel ravines through rugged mountains, feed the lakes 
of Lucerne, Thun, and Brientz, and ultimately contribute their waters to the 
same majestic stream; on the west, a still greater river rises in the blue and 
glittering glacier of the Rhone, and descending through the long channel of 
the Valais, expands into the beautiful lake of Geneva ; while to the south, 
the snows of the St.-Gothard nourish the impetuous torrent of the Tessfno, 
which, after foaming through the rocks of Faido, and bathing the smiling 
shores of the Italian bailliwicks, swells out into the sweet expanse of the 
I^ago Maggiore, and loses itself in the classic waves of the Po. 

The line of the Limmat, which now separated the hostile armies, is com- 
posed of the Linth, which rises in the snowy mountains of Glarus, and, after 
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(l) Arch. Ch ii. 80> 91. Tb. x. 407, 408. 

The retatire situation aud strength of the two armies at this period is (bos given by (be Archduke 
Charles 

FREIfCH. lorantry. Cavalry. 

From Huiiingen to the mouth of the Aar, 10,991 3,208 

From the mooth of the Aar to Mount UelH, 23.792 3.239 

From Mount Albis to the lake of Lucerne 11.701 564 

From the lake of Lucerne to the valley of Oberba<di, . , 7.732 

III the Valais, from Brig to St..Maurice, 10i866 554 

In the interior of Swiuerlaod, 2,088 ltl26 

67,250 8,691 

ToUl —75,941 



ALLIES. InfaDtry. 

Between Weis and Wutaefa 4,269 

From the mouth of the Aar to the lake of Zurich, . . . 37,053 
Between the lake of Zurich and Lucerne, 8.722 

From the lake of Lucerne to the St.^Gotbanl 4,184 

On the St.-Uolhard, the Grimsel, and the Upper Valais, • 5,744 

In the Grisoos, 1,188 

Swiss, 



Total, 
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forming in its course the lake of Zurich, issues from that great sheet of water, 
under the name of the Limmat, and throws itself into the Aar at Bruick. 
Hotze guarded the line of the Linth ; the Archduke himself that of the Lim- 
mat. Korsakow was considerably in the rear, and was not expected at Schaff- 
bausen till the 19th August (1). 

One road, practicable for cavalry, but barely so for artillery at that period, 
crossed the St.-Gothard from Bellinzona to Alldorf (2). Ascending from 
Bellinzona on the southern side, it passes through a narrow defile close to the 
Tessino, between immense walls of rock between Faido and Airolo; climbs 
the steep ascent above Airolo to the inhospitable summit of the St.-Golhard ; 
descends, by a torrent’s edge, its northern declivity to the elevated mountain- 
valley of Urseren, from whence, after traversing the dark and humid gallery 
of the I’nnerloch, it crosses Ihe foaming cascade of the Reuss by the celebrated 
Devil’s Bridge, and descends, through the desolate and rugged valley of Schol- 
lenen, to Altdorf on the lake of Lucerne. But there ail vestige of a practicable 
road ceases ; the sublime lake of Uri lies before the traveller, the sides of 
which, formed of gigantic walls of rock, defy all attempt at the formation of 
a path, and the communication with Lucerne is carried on by water along 
the beautiful lake of the four cantons. The only way in which it is possible 
to proceed on land from this point, is either by shepherds’ tracks towards 
Stantz and the canton of Underwalden, or by the rugged and almost imprac- 
ticable pass of the Schachenlhal, by which the traveller may reach the upper 
extremity of the canton of Glarus. From the valley of Urseren, in the heart 
of the St.-Gothard, a dilBcult and dangerous path leads over the Furca and 
the Grimsel, across steep and slippery slopes, where the most experienced 
traveller can with difficulty keep his footing, to Meyringen, in the valley of 
Obcrhftsli • 

PI., of Ih. The plan of the Allies was, that Hotze, with twenty-five thousand 
Austrians, should be left on the Linth ; and at the end of September 
a general attack should be made on the French position along the whole line. 
Korsakow was to lead the attack on the left with his Russian forces; HoU in 
the centre with the Austrians ; while Suwarrow, with seventeen thousand of 
his best troops, flushed with the conquest of Italy, was to assail the right 
flank of the Republicans, and by the St.-Gothard throw himself into the rear 
of their position on the Limmat. This design might have been attended with 
success, if it had been undertaken with troops already assembled on the 
theatre of operations ; but when they were to be collected from Novi and 
Bavaria, and undertaken in presence of a general perfectly master of the 
ground, and already occupying a central position in the midst of these con- 
verging columns, it was evidently attended with the most imminent hazard, 
as if any of the columns did not arrive at the appointed time, the whole weight 
of the enemy might be expected to fall on the first which appeared (3). 

And of Mass6na intrusted to Lecourbe, whose skill in mountain warfare 
had already been amply evinced, the important duty of throwing 
Aoj. u. forward his right wing, and expelling the Imperialists from the 
higher Alps; while he himself, by a false attack along the whole line, and 
especially upon Zurich in the centre, distracted the attention of the enemy, 
and prevented him from perceiving the accumulation of force which was 
brought to bear on the St.-Gothard. Early on the morning of the Ifth 
August, his troops were every where in motion. On the left, the AlUed 

(1) Til. X. 409, 410. Arck. Cb. i. 90. ycraei this mounUiuous and romanlic rogion, was 

(2) Tbe moKuificeot ebaunt'e, whiuh now lra» not formed till th« year lSi9. 

'' ® ( 3 ) Th. *.4U. Arch.Cli.ii.lW,10l. s. 
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outposts were driven in along the wliole line; and in the centre tlie attack 
was so impetuous tliat the Austrians were forced back ainiost to Zuricli, 
wiierc the Arclulukc rapidiy coliecled his forces to resist tlic inroad. After 
considerable bloodslied, as the object was gained, tlie Rcpubiicans drew 
off, and resumed tlicir positions on tiie Limmat(f). 

Commt^or* Tile real attack of Lccourbe was attended with very different re- 
rmrV’b'y''' suits. Thc forccs at his disposal, including tliose of Tiiureau in the 
°° Valais, were little short of thirty thousand men, and they were di- 
coiiura. rected w'itli the most consummate abiiity. General Gudin, with live 
battalions, was to icavc thc valley of the Aar, force the ridge of the Grimsel, 
and forming a junction witli General Thurcau in the Valais, drive the Aus- 
trians from the source of the Rhone and the Furca. A .second column of three 
battalions, commanded by l.oison, received orders to cross the ridge of thc 
Steinen iictwecn Oberhasli and the valley of Scliollenen, and descend upon 
Wasen ; while a third marched from Engeibcrg upon Krstfcld, on the lake of 
Lucerne; and a fourth moved direct by the valley of Issi upon Altdorf. Le- 
coiirbe himself w as to embark from Lucerne on board ids flotilla, make him- 
self master of Brunnen and Schwytz on its eastern shore, and combine with 
the otlier corps for thc capture of Altdorf and all thc posts occupied by the 
enemy in the valley of thc Reuss (2). 

These attacks all proved successful. Thc Republican parties, under 
beconrbe and Oudinot, advanced by land and water againstSchwytz, 
•tail poinu. and after an obstinate combat, the united Swiss and imperialists 
were driven from that canton into the Muttcnthal. From Brunnen, thc har- 
bour of Schwytz on tlie lake, Lecourbe conducted his flotilla under the chapel 
of William Tell, through the sublime scenery of the lake of L'ri, beneath pre- 
cipices liftccn hundred feel high, to Flucllcn, where he landed with great 
difficulty, under a heavy lire from the Austrian troops; and, after a warm en- 
gagement, forced General Simbschen, who defended Altdorf, to retire further 
up the valley of the Reuss. Meanwhile Loison, after encountering incredible 
difficulties, had crossed the Steinerberg and the glaciers of Susten, and not 
only forced tlie enemy back into tlie valley of Reuss, but, after live assaults, 
made himself master of the important elevated post of Wasen, in thc middle 
of its extent, so as to expose thc troops who had been driven up from Altdorf 
to lie assailed in rear as well as front. In tliis extremity they had no resource 
but to retire by the lateral gorge of Maderaner, from whence they reached by 
Tavitch the valley of the Rhine (3). 

lu., i>r. Meanwhile successes still more decisive were achieved bv the Re- 
publicans in the otlier parts of their mountain line. General Thu- 

and Ul^ * - 

i-am reau at ttic same hour atlackcd Prince Hohaii, wiio was stationed in 
the Valais, near Brig, to guard thc northern approach to the Simplon, and de- 
Jeated him with sucli loss, that lie was constrained to evacuate the valley of 
the Rhone, and retire by thc terrific gorges of the Simplon to Duonio d’Ossolla, 
‘ on thc Italian side of the mountains. This disaster obliged Colonel Strauch, 
who guarded, amidst snow and granite, the rugged sides of tlie Grimsel and 
the Furca witli eight battalions, to fly to the relief of thc imperialists in the 
Upper Valais, leaving only liftecn hundred to guard the summit of that 
mountain. He succeeded in stopping the advance of the Republicans up tlie 
Valais, but during his absence the important posts of thc Grimsel and Furca 
were lost, General Gudin, at the head of three thousand men, set out from 

(1) Hiim. i. 208. 299. (3) Arcli.Cb.ii. 107. 108. Joiu.xii. 78.80. Dam. 

(2) Duin. ). 299. iOU 305. Arcb. C.b. ii. 103. i. S0S.M7. 

Jom. xii. 77. 7$. 
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Goultancn, in the valley of the Aar, and after climbing up the valley, and 
surmounting with iniinitc difTicuity the glaciers of Ghehncn, succeeded in 
assailing the corps who guarded, amidst ice and snow, the rugged snminit of ’ 
the Crimselfrom a higher point than that which they occupietl. After a des- 
perate conflict, in which a severe loss was experienced on both sides, the Im- 
perialists were driven down the northern side of the mountain into the 
Valais ; and Colonel Strauch, finding himselfnow exposed on both flanks, had 
no alternative but to retire by the dangerous pass called the Pas dc Nuflenen, 
over a slippery glacier, to Faido on the Tessino, from whence he rejoined the 
scattered detachments of his force, which had made their escape from the 
Valais by paths known only to chamois hunters through the Yal Formazza at 
Bcllinzona (1). 

Ixcourbc, ignorant of the success of his right wing, on the succeeding day 
pursued his career of victory in the valley of the Iteuss. Following the retir- 
ah- ing columns of the Imperialists up the dark and shaggy pass of 
Scholicnen, he at length arrived at the Devil's bridge, where a chasm thirty 
feet wide, formed by the blowing up of the arch, and a murderous fire from 
the rocks on the opposite side of the ravine, arrested his progress. But this 
obstacle was not of long duration. During the night the Uepnblicans threw 
beams over the chasm; and the Austrians, finding themselves menaced on 
their flank by General Gudin, who was descending the valley of Urseren from 
the Furca by Uealp, wore obliged to evacuate that almost impregnable post, 
and retire to the heights of the Grispalt, behind the Oberalp, near the source 
And the Si • of the Khine. There they maintained themselves, with great rcso- 
Couiird. lution, against the Uepuhlican grenadiers till the evening; but on 
the following day as they were assailed by the united forces of Lccourbe and 
Gudin, they w ere finally broken and driven back to llantz, with the loss of a 
All. lO. thousand prisoners and three pieces of cannon. At the same time, a 
detachment took possession of the sunHiiil of the St.-Gothard, aud established 
itself at Airolo, on the southern declivity of the mountain (2). 

SiMwntrs of While Lecourbe was gaining these great successes on the right, 
wt, his left, between the lakes of Lucerne and Zurich, was C(ptally for- 
f.nJJrui'.i, t'lnate. General Chabran, on the extreme left, cleared the whole 
inioCLnu. wcstcm baiik of the take of Zurich as far as Weggis, the central 
columnsdrove the ImperialistsfromSchwytz into the Muttcnthal, and defeated 
Jellachich at Ensiedicn ; and on the iollowing <lay, aided by Chabran, who 
moved against his flank by the Wiggisthal, they totally routcid the ^trians; 
who fell back, with the loss of twelve hundred prisoners, by the lake of 
Klonthal, into the canton of Glarus. Thus, by a series of operations, as ably 
executed as they were skilfully conceived, was the whole left wing oMhe 
Imperialists routed and driven back in less than forty-eight hours, with the ■> 
loss of ten pieces of cannon, four thousaud prisoners, and two thousand jn 
killed and wounded, and the important post of the St.-Gothard,- with all its 
approaches and lateral valleys, wrested from their hands*(3). ^ , 

These brilliant successes, however, were only gained by Massena 
of lb. Arcs- through the great concentration of his forces on the right wing. 

ibe To accomplish this he was obliged to weaken bis loft, which, lower . 
L'w down jn the plain, guarded the course of tlte Aar. The Archduke 

(1) Arch. Cli. it. |05i 107. Join. xii. 80, 81. (3) Arth. Th. it. 212» 213. Join. 84. 

1>am. i. 308> 309. R1 h‘I, Mjnu«*l du Vuyageur cu f. 805. 

Sui?sr, 325. Mauy readers vrtil recognise, in the theatre of 

(2) Art-h. Ch. ii. I 08 , 110. Join. xii. 8li 82. thr.so ojreraliuus, the scenes indelihlj engraven ou 

Duin. i. 808f 809. their tntmury hy the luulckless lubiiinity of UKir 

features. 
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resolved to avail himself of this circumstance to strike a decisive blow against 
that weakened extremity; in which he was the more encouraged by the 
arrival of twenty thousand Ilussians of Korsakow’s corps at SchafTliauseii, 
and the important effect which success in that quarter would have in threaten- 
ing the communications of the Hcpubiican army witli the interior of France. 
For this purpose, thirty thousaml men were assembled on the banks of the 
river, and the point selected for the passage at Gross Dcttingen, a little 
below tlie junction of the Heuss and the Aar. Ilotze was left in Zurich with 
eight thousand men, which he engaged to defend to the last extremity; 
while Korsakow promised to arrive at Ober Endingen, in the centre of the 
line, with twenty-three thousand men. Tlie march of the columns was so 
well concealed, and the arrangements made with such precision, that this' 
great force reached the destined point without the enemy being aware of 
their arrival, and every thing promised a favourable issue to the enterprise, 
when it proved abortive from the difliculties of the passage, and the want of 
skill and due preparation in the Austrian engineers. The bridges for the 
crossing of the troops were commenced under such a violent lire of artillery 
Aiij. i6 .lid speedily cleared the opposite banks, but it was found impossible 
I-. to anchor the pontoons in the rocky bed of the stream, and the 

rapidity of the current rendered it hopeless to construct the bridges in any 
other manner. Thus, from the want of a little foresight and a few precau- 
tions on the part of the engineers, did a project fail, as ably conceived as it 
was accurately executed by the military olTicers, and which promi.sed to 
have altered the fate of the campaign, and perhaps of the war. Had the pas- 
sage been cirectcd, the Archduke, with forty thousand men, would have 
cleared all the right bank of the Aar, separated the French left wing on the 
Rhine from their centre and right in Switzerland, compelled Massdna to 
undertake a disastrous retreat into the canton of Berne, exposed to almost 
certain destruction the small corps at Basle, and opened to immediate inva- 
sion the defenceless frontier of the Jura, from the united troops of the Arch- 
duke, Korsakow, and Suwarrow. The want of a few grappling-irons defeated 
a project on which perhaps the fate of the world depended. Such is frequently 
the fortune of war (1). 

A«s- >a- Desirous still of achieving something considerable with his ve- 
teran troops before leaving the command in Switzerland, the Archduke, 
after his troops had resumed their position, again concentrated his left under 
Brine roiini. Hotzc. But tlic usual jealousies between the troops and command- 
nations prevented this project from being carried into 
Rhine. execution; and before the end of the month the Austrians, under 
their able commander, were in full march for the Upper Rhine, leaving 
twenty-live thousand men, under Ilotze, as an auxiliary force to support 
Korsakow until the arrival of Suwarrow from the plains of Piedmont (2). 

An,. 30. jiijs change of commanders, and weakening of the Allied forces, 

i.n i« d,. presented too great chances of success to escape the observation of 
so able a general as Massena, whose army was now augmented, by 
reinforcements from the interior, to above eighty thousand men. The move- 
ment commenced with an attack by Soult, with the right wing of the Re- 
publicans, upon Hotzc, who occupied the canton of Glarus, and, after several 
sharp skirmishes, a decisive action took place near Naefels, in which the 
Austrians were defeated, and compelled to fall back to a defensive line in 

(I) Arcb. Ch. ii. il», 136. Uum. i. 3||, 312. (2) Jom. xii, 82, 22T. Arch, Ch. ii. 128, 133. 

Join, xii* 87* 93* 
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from the lake of Zurich by Wasen through the Wallen- 
stadler See, bj Sargans to Coire, in llie Grisons. It was at tliis rrii:<-ni r. 
lliat the Archduke yielding to the pressing commands of the Aulic ('ouncll^ 
«-as compelled to abandon the army with the great body of his troops leic ’ 
iDg the united force of Korsakow and Hotze, lifty-six thousand stroL’ scat* 
tered over a line forty miles in length, to sustain the weight of Mass,"ia’ w ho 

r^aCr ^of 

"’''7 r'F® Ce A^hS'^ThYpS llad^^^^ ZSr‘ anSiIirra 

on the 26tl, August with twelve thousand men, and drivingGeneraM u 
whocQinmanded the Imperialists, before them, laid siege to Philipsbura on 
ulncli they had commenced a furious bombardment. But the aJprS of 

the Austrian commander speedily changed the state of affairs. The^columns 
of that prince rapidly approaching, threatened to cut off their retreat to the 
lip.'*®’ '‘"1 *®?' hastily to raise the siege and retire to Manheim 

suop«rf,i The insufficient state of defence of that important place inspired 

E^"P" foriir^r ** carrying it by a coup-de-main. Its 

M«nUritn‘ fortifications had, some months before, been levelled by the Re* 
publicans; but since that time, they had been indefatigable iii 
their endeavours to restore them, and they were alreidv in ■. ro/ 1 Vi 
smte of defence On the 17th, the Austrians, in two columns, one of Cee^ 
^ousand men the other of seven thousand, with a reserve of eight tl ouslrd 
moved towards Manheim, and on the following day gave the assault. A S 
fog favoured the enterprise; the Austrians got into the redoubts almost be 
-PC. fcre the French were aware of their approach, and drove ihm 
oyer the Rhine, with the loss of eighteen hundred jirisoners, and twenty-one 
pieces of cannon This success threw a momentary lustre over the expedition 
'• 

‘he departure of the Archduke, it was concerted between 
■ Suwarrow Korsakow, and Hotze, that the former of these com" 

•ZTnZ:. “mra.Htl.cr n from Bellinzona on the 21st .September, 

ko, the Republican positions near Airoloon the Tessino On 

T.C ‘“heat Altdorf, after having LdThimsS 

* jm'ctioii with Kor- 
sakow at Zurich, and with their united forces assail the position of Massmia 
on the Limmat in front, while llotze attacked it in flank. By this means Uiev 
flattered themselves that they would be able to march on the Aar with the 
mass of their forces, and drive the French back upon the frontier of the Jura 
and their owm resources. This project was well conceived, in so far as dm 
turning the French position by the St.-Gothard w as concerned, and if it had 
all been executed as vigorously and accurately as it was by Suwarrow the 

I • ® ^u®" '■‘■'■y but it presented aluiost iiisurniount- 

able difficiillies in the execution, from the rugged nature of the country in 
which the principal operations were to be conducted, the difficulty of com 
nmnicaiing from one valley or one part of the army to another and the re 
mote distances from which the corps who were to cUbiue hrop^alLn' 
were o assemble. It would have been more prudent with such detXd bo- 
dies, to liavc chosen the Misocco and the Bernardine for the field marshal’s 



' (0 Ardv Chr ii. 335 . »3J. Th. x. 412, 4 |'j. Jom. 
ui.23l.a4« * . , 
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(2) Jom. xii. 2 J 8 , 311. Arcli. Oi. ii. |40, iffi. 
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inarch, as that would have brought Idm dbvit^^bjr roads {practicable for Rt^' ' 
tillery, through the Via-Mala into the heart of (he Austrian army, under cover • - 
of the posts which they still occupied in the Grisdns; but it 'did not promise 
such brilliant results in the outset as that which he adopted, and it was more ‘ 
suitable to the impetuous character of the Russian veteran to throw hifnself- .. 
at once through the narrow ravines of the St.-Gpthard upon the fla^k of 
bis adversary’s line (1). 

Relative Meanwhile Korsakow collected the greater part of his forces in tlie ■ . 

thfFrtn* neighbourhood of Zurich, where they were encamped between the 
ramparts of the town and the banks of the Sill. The position w Inch. 
Zurich. occuplcd, and the necessity of striking a decisive biQWrhefore 

the arrival of Suwarrow, suggested to Massena a plan which he coiiqeiv^ 
and executed with the most consummate ability. He had a superiority, until . 
the arrival of Suwarrow, of ten thousand over the Allies ; but the corps wliich 
that commander brought with him would turn the balance as far the other 
way (2). Now, therefore, was the moment, by a decisive blow in the centra, 
to ruin the Allied army before the junction of that dreaded commander. But 
the distribution of these troops rendered this superiority still more im- 
portant; for Massiina could assemble thirty-nine thousand on the decisive 
line of the Limmat (3), while Korsakow could only collect twenty-five thou- 
sand, the bulk of whom were grouped together under the cannon of Zurich, 
where their numbers were of no avail, and their crowded state in a narrow 
space only impeded any military movements. ' _ . - ■ 

temper and feeling of the Russian troops, even more ..than 
the Utter. their defective position, rendered them the ready victims of a skil- 
ful and daring adversary. Justly proud of their long series of victories oyer 
the Turks, and of the decisive impression which Suwarrow had made in the 
Italian campaign, they had conceived both an unreasonable confideAce in . . 
their own strength, and an unfounded contempt for their enemies.' ' This 
feeling was not the result of a course of successes over an antagonist wifh 
whom they had repeatedly measured their strength, but of a blind idea of 
superiority, unfounded either in reason or experience, and likely to lead to 
the most disastrous consequences. In presence of the first general then ill 
Europe, at the head of a greatly superior force, Korsakow thought it unne- ' 
cessary to adopt other measures or take greater precaution; than if he had 
been on the banks of the Dneister, in front of an undisciplined horde of Bar- 
barians. Thus every thing, both on the French and Alli^ side, prepared the » 
great catastrophe which was approaching (4). ... 

minutely reconnoitred the position of the enemy, ifass^na is, 
•tuck. resolved to make only a feigned attack on Zurich, and to cross with 
the bulk of his forces further down the river at Closter-Fahr, where it was ' 
slenderly guarded ; and thus to turn the position under the ramparts of fhat 
town, and attack Korsakow, both in front and rear (5), at the same time that < 
the Republicans had cut him off from his right wing further down the rivet, -t. 
and the lake of Zurich separated him from his left in the mounlaina^ The exe- .y 
cution of this plan was as able as its conception was feUcitoUs onlh^ port. of v ; 
the French commander (6). ■ * ' 



(I) Dwn.ii.iS.Sl. Arcb. Ch. ii. 173, 178. Jom." . 
»U. 241.242. . 

(2} The French anny in- the field was 76>000; 
that of the Allies, without .S«wartu\y, 70i000; wUh 
him,.88,000- — JoMiKi, xii. 215- 

C3} Jom xii. 245, 246-. Arcb. Ch. H. 163, 183. 

(4) Arch. Cb. ii. 18i. 



rs) Tb.Xi4l4. 4l5.‘‘Jom,.*tl.ai7. 248. ' 

(6).,Tbb presumption and arrogaueo of Korsakow 
weiH; carried tu ^‘pitch^ that, in'a ijphfvreiice* 
with the .Archduke 'CbaHes, ' shortly before tbe , 
battle, when ihat'grcaBgcnrral wbs.poi'atiAgoutthc.^ 
posilioos whifb should (h no «piMial.^ubcr 
yarded, aixdsaid, potaUng to the uMp» ** Here you 
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Th'Vwrf Ily fTcat bierlions UlC French engineers coHectcd, by land-car- 
I*onK«>«» anb thirty-seven fiarks at Dielikon, on tl.e 
ri„b. evening of the 2 ith September, where they were concealed behind 
an cftiinence and several liedges, and brought down to Iho margin of the river 
at daylireak on the following morning. The Fryucli masked batteries were 
then opened, and by ihe snperibrity of their Jlre the opposite bank was 
speedily cleared of the feeble dctacbnictits oT the enemy, who occupied it, 
and the passage. pommeneqd. Six hundred men, in tlie lirst instance, were' 
ferried over, and the French artillery, directed by General Foy, protected this 
gallant band against the attacks of the increasing force of the enemy, till tlic 
boats rctiinied with a fresh dctacbmunt... Meanwhile the poploous arrive<l at 
a <iuiCk‘tr.ot,froin,l)ietikon; the bridge began to befornicd, and the Iroo’jis, 

- ferried over, attacked and carried tlie heiglu..on rite o|)|iosite Vide, thongh 
defended with tlie most obstifiate valour by tfircc llussian battalions, from 
whence seven pieces of^anrion had liiliicrto thundered on their crossing 
columns. By seven o’cTocli'tlie plateau of CIostcr-Falir, which coiiimaiuled 
llie passage, was ^ied (1), wilH the artillery which crowoed it, and before 
nintf the bridge was completed,', and Oudinot, with liftcen thousand men, 
lirmly established on the right Lanfcof the. river. 

^ hile this serious attack ‘was going on . in tlie e'entre. General 
■fhfci;,',? Menard on the |eft had, by a.feigufed ^ltaek, iridgeed Ibe Russian 
• uiiin«i. - commander, Durassow, to collect all hi j forces to resist the threat- 
ened jiassage.oii the lowct fjmmal, aqd Moftief, by a vigorous dclnonstration 
against Zurich, retained the bulk of Uicdlnssian ceiifreln tlig neighbourhood 
of.lhat !;ity. ills troops were inadequate t<ir pfnduee aijy serious impres.sioii 
on tlie dense masses of the Russiaps who were llicre^asseiphlci; hut w bile he 
was retiring in confusion, and Korsakow was already congratulating himself 
on a victory,- he was' alarmed by the increasing eSnuonades in liis rear, and 
intelligence spon arrived of the passage at Glost^jrrVaiir, the disaster frf 'Mar- 
koff, and the separaRoii of the right wing under Oucassow.from the centre, 
now left to its own resources at Ziirichl Shortly after, be received the most 
alarming afconnlir of tlie progress of Oudinoi : he had made himself master 
of Hong, and llte licights which surround Zurich on the north west; and, in 
spite of a sally which Korsakow made towards evening, at the head of five 
thousand men, which compelled Uic enemy to yecede to the foot of the 
heights to the north of the town, they still maintained themselves in force on 
that important position, barred lliejoad of VVintherthur, thesole issue to Ger- 
many, and all but surrounded the Allied army within the walls of the city. Be- 
fore nightfall, Ma^na, fully sensible of bis advantages, summoned the Rus- 
siancommander to surrender, a proposafto which no answer was returned (2J. 
Drridoii During these disasters the confusion in Zurich pose to the highest 
Ihf tOWD I” pitch. The immense confluence of liorscmhn, artillery, and hag- 
zutKM. gage-waggotis, suddenly thrown back upon Uic city, and by which 
its Streets wore soon completely |>locked up ; the criesof the wounded brought 
in from all qua'rlersf. the trampling of Ihc cavalry and infantry, who forced 
Uieir way tlurough the dense mass, and mercilessly trode under foot the 
'wounded and the dying to make licad against the enemy, threatening to break 
in from all sides, formed a scene liitiierlu unexampled in the war, and for 

slinnldpliiMabnUalioii.'’— "A company jwimMn," '(}) Arch. Cb. ii. 190, 193. Th. i. 4)S, < 10 . Jam. 

said Korsakow. “ No. ”• n-|dicd Ibe Archiiuka, a xii< ISO, 532. 

“ haUnlioo.’.' — " I oodi-rsUjid. yon, reiniii»l Ibe (2) Anii. Ui. g. 194, 190. TU. %. 416, 418- Jom. 
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which a parallel can only be found in llie horrors of lire Moscow retreat. 
\Vhen niglit came, the extensive watch-lires on all the heights to the north 
and west of the city, showed the magnitude of llieforce with which they were 
threatened in that quarter; while (he imruflled expanse of tlie lake ofTered 
no hope of escape on the other side, and the bombs which already began to 
fall in the streets, gave a melancholy presage of the fate which awaited them 
H they were not speedily extricated from their perilous situation (f). 

Br.v.r«o- In these desperate circumstances, Korsakow evinced a resolution 
lio^kow worthy of admiration as his former presumptuous confidence 
to torco |,i„i i,ey„ deserving of censure. Disdaining the proposal to sur- 
iitro"5ii. render, he spent (he night iti making arrangements for forcing, 
sword in hand, a passage on the next morning through the dense masses of 
the Republicans. Fortunately, considerable reinforcements arrived during 
the night; two strong battalions, ilctached by llotze, and the whole right 
w ing, under Durassow, successively made their appearance. He had been 
detained till late in the evening by the feigned attacks of Menard, but having, 
at length learned (he real state of alfairs ( 2 J, he lost no time iu rejoining his 
commander at /.urich, by a long circuit w liich enabled him to avoid the 
French outposts. Strengthened by these reinforcements, Korsakow resolved 
to attempt the passage through the enemy on the following day. 

.s,pt 18. At daybreak, on the ilSth, the Russian columns were formed in 
order of battle, and attacked with the utmost impetuosity the 
division Lorges and the brigade Ronterns, which had established 
lows .11 III. (iicuisclves on the road to AVintherthur, (lie sole line of retreat 
•r»ii.r,. wliich remained to them. The resistance of the French was ob- 
stinate and the carnage frightful, but the Russians fought with the courage of 
despair, and at length succeeded in driving the Republicans before them and 
opening a passage. The whole army of Korsakow was then arranged for a 
retreat; but contrary to every rule of common sense, as well as the military 
art, he placed the infantry iu front, the cavalry in the centre, and the artil- 
lenj and cqiiipaf/e.f in the rear, leaving only a slender rear-guard, to defend 
the ramparts of Zurich until the immense mass had extricated itself from tire 
city. Massena, perceiving his intention, collected his forces to prevent or 
distress his retreat ; but the intrepidity of the Russian infantry overthrew all 
his efforts, and the head of the column cut its way through all the troops 
which could be collected to oppose its progress. But the efforts of the Repub- 
licans against (tic cavalry in the centre were more successful. The divisions 
I.orgcs and Gazan, by reiterated charges on the moving ina,ss, at length suc- 
ceeded in throwing it into confusion; the disorder soon spread to the rearj 
all the effdrts of the generals to arrest it proved ineffectual ; the brave Sackex, 
destined to honourable distinction in a more glorious war, was wounded and 
made prisoner, and amidst a scene of unexampled confusion, a hundred 
pieces of cannon, all the ammunition waggons and baggage of the army, and 
the military chest, fell into the hands of the victors. Meanwhile the fire ap- 
proached Zurich on all sides. Mortier was thundering from the other side of 
the Limmat, while Oudinot, carrying every Thing before him, pressed down 
from the heights on the north; the garrison defiled after the main army in 
confusion ; soon the gales were seized ; a mortal struggle ensued in the streets, 
in the course of which the illustrious l.avater, seeking to save the life of a 
soldier threatened with death, was barbarously shot. At length all the troops 

(l) Jom. lii. JSti 258. ArcU. ca. ii. 185, 186. (2) Ardi. Ch. il. 187. Th. x. <18.818. 

Tli.x. <17, 418. 
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'«*'* 'lo"n Ilieir antis; ami Korsakow, tvoakened bv 
loss ^ eight thousand kdled and wounded, and live Ihonsand nrisoners'^ 
besides his whole arlillery and aininiinih'on, was allowed to reiire wiilinm’ 
further molestation by l-glisau to Shani.ausen(l J 

' &-L JL''',!" immortalized by these astonishing triumphs, ll.e 

'1'"“ 7- 

and rapidtyjtassed llic Uaili,al Ihicn iiVIliT'iijondnL'on'l^^ 
dred and fifty volunteers first swam a.'ross 1 7 ^ "1" 

tlm^-rch’ "■« ^ I e ufilhtfrom 

the trench side, spe_edily dispersed the Austrian posts on the ri-dit bank an 

companies of grenadiers, who soon after 
made tl.en.se ves masters of Schenis. Wakened by the sound of the cannon 

Drh’> mn " f®"' ""'‘i “ ■"'O'xler esi'ort, to the spot, and 

^ “® "■** ‘i'soi'm'SC of the Itepnhliean videttes. This 

ihfl f 111 ‘’mo'v die Austrians into such consternation tliat 

l«y fell back from Schenis to Kaltbrun,froni svliieli they were also dislodged 
b^ore thcevening. At the same time, the French had sueceedS n e ossinj 
a body of troops over the rivfr, a little lower down, at Shemersken and d- 
2 anccd to the bridge of Grynati, where a desperate eonnict ensued These dis- 
inters compelled the Austrians to retreat to their position at Wesen where 

lt7er.ro"* ‘>‘‘*""‘1 ‘he Thir, and 

at length o\er the Khine, with the loss of three thousand prisoners twenty 

pieces of cannon, all their baggage, and the whole llotilla, constructed at a 
great cxpci^, on the lake of Wallenstadt /2). consirucicu at a 

op,r..^. While these disasters were accimulating upon the Allied force 

■ rihfoiil '« support. Suwarrow was resolutely and 

faithfully performing his part of the general plan lie arrived s. 
Taverno on the d3th August, and dispatching his artillery and bagga-e bJ 
H T f^i'mvenna, towards the Orisons, set out himself, with twefve thou- 
sand veterans, to ascend the Tessino and force the passage of the St.-Gothard 
while Rosenberg, with SIX thousand, was^sent round by the Yal Blegno to’ 
turn the position by the Crispalt and Disentis, and so descend into thc^vallev 
of Lrseren by Us eastern extremity. On the 21st September, the Russian main 

of “‘e mountain, were General Gudin was 
• 1 strongly posted, w ith four thousand men, covering both the direct 
road over the SG-Gothard and the path which led diagonallyTo tl.7tca ' 
Two days after, the attack was commenced, with the ulinosl resolution, by the 
Russian troops ; but in spite of all their efforts, they were arrested in the s^teep 

A^rf’Th. 1.7 * V ‘7 Russians, marching boldly up, answered by 

s. -Gois.ri platoons of musketry ; their fire, however sustained, could 

P'-O'lucel.ttle im,>ression on detached parties of sharpshooters, who, 
mil'r "’"* rocks and scattered fir-trees, caused every shot to 

sLrertlie old*"** '"Rated at the unexpected ob-' 

s acles, the old marshal advanced to the front, lay down in a dffcli and de- 
clared his resoluGon « to be buried there, w We his children had Ve^ 



of SuwaT' 
ro\T on 1 
Tes$ino. 
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for Iho first time.” Joining generalship to resolution, however, he dispatched 
detachments to the right and left to turn the French po^liou; and when their , • f’ 
fire began, potting liiinself at the head of Ids grenadiers, at length drgve the > 
Republioansfrom their position, and pursued tlicni,atthcpointofthcbayonet, . 
over the rugged summit of the. Sl.rGgthard tothevalley of L'rseren. At the same' . 

time,' Rosenberg had assailed the French detachmenton the summit of tlih Cri- ' r 
sp.iltj and, after destroying the greater, part, driven tlie]n dowp'{njjjr 9 at di^ ' * 
order into the eastern ex hemiiy of the siime valley; whil.e a' detachtnent, ' ' 
under Aull'enberg, dispatdicd from l)isentis, was proceeding' through the , 
Maderanthal td Amstcg,,to cut off their retreat by flie valley ofiSchollenen ff j. 



Assailed bv such superior forces, both in front and flank; Lccourbe 

Dreanrut • » • i i , 

•inipk at iiaU no aJU^rnalivc but a rapid rctrdaL During liie nigiit, there- 

Drid^c. 



;IV 



fore, he threw his-artUlcry into the Rcuss^ and retired, down the 
valley of Scholleiien, breaking down the Devil’s Bridge to impede the.prpgresi ■' 
of the enemy, wliile (iiidin scaled llie Fiirca bj mooji)ight, and took poSt dh^^C 
llie inliospiiablc summit of Llie tiriinsel. On tliefollowiug morning theunited ,. 
Russian forces approached the DevH’s Bridge, but they found an impa'sSable' s. 
gulf, two hundred feet deep, winch stopl the leading companies, while a ■ 
dreadful lire from all the rocks on tlie opposite side.swcptoff all the hraf'e* , ,v.^ 
men who approached the edge of- the abyss. Hearing the ((ring in front, the 
column of Bagralhion pressed on, in double quiyk time, through the dark 
passage of the Linncrioch, and literally, by their pressure, droVc the soldiers 
in front headlong over the rocks into llic foaming Ueiiss. At length, the ofli- '* 
cers, tired.of the fruitless butchery,, dispatched a few companies across tlje < ' 
Rciiss to scale the rocks on tlic left, by which the post at tlie bridge' was 
turned, and beams being hastily llirown across, the Ku.ssian troops; with loud'. 
shell Is, passeil the terrific defile, and |iressing hard upon the retiring column 
of the Bcpuhlicans, effected a junction with Aiiffeiiberg at Was«ai, and drove 
the enemy beyond Alldorf to lake post on the sunny slopes where the Alps of 
. s.i«. i6. Sureneii descend into tlie glassy lake of Lucerne (?). . 

Ainfo5o“* The capture of tJicSt.-Golhard by the Russians, and the fexpnlsion . 

- of the French from the Whole yalley of the Rcuss; was totally un- 

,Mwnd ti» ' expocted by Massi-na, and wguld have been attended with impor- , 
siusicp. results upop the general fate of the cam|)aign,if it had not . 
been simultaneous wiUi the. disaster of KojrsaLow' at Zurich, and llicdtrfeat of*/"'.; 
Holze’s corps hy f he- Republicans. qn the Linlli. But, comihg as it did ii) the.. J*, 

^ midst. of thosc-niisforlupes, it only induced another upon the corjis wliostS I.-:''"'- 
defeat was about to signalize the.llepubli'caj] arms. Arrived, 'at Alldorf, Kii- 
warrow/outidibis progrcsyJn q direct line stopt by the lake ofLuceme, wliOse . 
perpcfidiciilar sides precluded gll possibility of a further advance in ihal (li- .ij 
rcclion, w hile the only outlct-tojolq the Aliic^ forces on hjs right lay tliroijgl/ '• • 

the liorrihlc dolilc of jjtcl^iBciieiitbal, in which even the diidacions l.cc6ui;hc ' ' 
had not ventured fo cngagg,li1s typupK ho.w'evcr long Ipibiluatcd to iitoun-' : 

Gain warfare. There ^’as now, however, no alternative, and Suwarfow, with', 
troops exhausted with fatigue, and a heart boiling with indignahon, was Com- 
pelled to coinmciice tiic.perilousjourndy (5). . ' ■ 

oiriiciiit No words ctm do justice to. the difiicultics cxpqricniqBd by the 
Unssiaiis.in this terribie march, or the heroism. of tlie bravo men 

to Mutu-n. |vn£r;iffOf) in it. tn nhnnilnn thf'ir arlillprv nfwl hufftmerf*! 



ehgagqd in it, Obliged to abandon their artillery and baggage, 
army advanced in single lilo, dragging the beasts of burden offer tl 



whole 
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up rocky pallis, where even an active traveller can with difficulty find a 
footing. Numbers slipped down the precipices, and perished miserably ; 
others, worn out with fatigue, lay down on the track, and were trodden under 
foot by the multitude who followed after Uiem, or fell into the hands of l.e- 
coOrbe," who closely hung upon their rear. So complete was the dispersion of 
the army, that tlie leading files had reached Mutten before the last had left 
s<T>i- >»■ Altdqrf; the precipices beneath the path were covered with horses, 
equipages, arms, and soldiers unable to continue the lalwrious ascent. At 
fength the marsiial reached Mutten, where the troops, in a hospitable val- 
ley, aboundiiig with cottages an*l green fields, hoped for some respite from 
their fatigues; and where, in conformity to the plan agreed on, they were to 
have met the .\ustrian corps of Jellachich and Linken, to threaten the right 
of the Republicans (1). 

siv- »5- Rut it was too late ; the disasters of the Imperialists deprived 
™nT'Sib« them of all hope of relief from this quarter. Jellachich, faithful to 
"Kao'w- instructions, had broken up from Coiro and the valley of the 
Rhino on the 23th, with eight battalions made himself m.ister of 
the village of Mollis, <ind driven the Republicans back to Naefels, at the bridge 
of which, however, they resolutely defended themselves. Rut on the follow- 
ing day, the French, issuing from Wasen, menaced the retreat of the Austrians 
by the side of the WallcnstadterSee ; and Jellachich, informed of the disas- 
ters at Zuricir, the death of liotze, and the retreat of his corps, made haste to 
fall back behind the Rjiine. On the same day, Linken, who had crossed from 
tlie valley of the Rhine by the valley of Sernst and the sources of the Linth, 
after making prisoners two battalions whom they encountered, appeared in 
the upper part of the valley of Glgrus, so as to put Molitor between two fires. 
His situation now appeared all but desperate, and by a little more vigour on 
the part of the Russians might have been rendered so; but the retreat of Jel- 
lachich having enabled Molitor to accumulate his forces against this new ad- 
versary, ho was obliged to retreat, and after remaining inactive for three days 
at Schwanden, rccrosscd the mountains, and retired behind the Rhine (2). 
AnJuiiirre Suwarrow thus found himself in the Muttenthal,in the middle of 
on'^edrt. llu! enemy’s forces, having the whole of MassAna’s army on one 
side, and that of Molitor on the other. Soon the masses of the Rc- 
lomriti. publicans began to accumulate round the Russian marshal. Moli- 
tor occupied Mont Rrakel and the Klonthal, the summit of the pass between 
the Muttenthal and Glarus, while Mortier entered the mouth of the valley 
towards Schwytz, and .Massena himself arrived at Fluellen, to concert with 
lAJcourbe a general attack on the Russian forces. In this extremity, Suwarrow 
having, with the utmost difficulty, assembled his weary troops in the Mut- 
tentlial, called a council of war, and following only the dictates of his own 
impetuous courage, proposed an immediate advance to Schwytz, in the rear 
of the French position at Zurich, and wrote to Korsakow, that he would hold 
him answerable with bis head for one step further that he continued his re- 
treat. The ollieers, however, perceiving clearly the dangerous situation in 
which they were placed, strongly urged the necessity of an immediate retreat 
into Glarus and the Grisons, in order to strengthen themselves by that wing 
of the Allied army which alone had escaped a total defeat. At length, with 
the utmost difficulty, the veteran conqueror was persuaded to alter his 



(I) Join. lii. 270, 271. Th. t. 423. Arch, Ch. ii. (2) Arrli. Cb. ii, 212, 220. Jom. nii. 271, 272' 
37. Dnm.ll.68, 00. 
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phns, ‘fllid^for the first time in his life, he ordered a retreat, weeping.with'-' 
indignatiottat thus -finding the reputation of invincibility, which his marvel-' 
lous' successes had .won for him, lost in the close of his career by the faults 
of the generals placed under his command (f). _ - 

Sfpt. 3... Preceded by the Austrian division under Aufienberg, tHe Bus- . . 
signs ascended Mount Bragel, and chasing before them the detac^ents of 
Molitor, great part of whom were made prisoners near the lake Klontbal) 
threw back that general upon the banks of the Linth. It was pow the turn of 
the French general to feel alarm ; but, calm in the midst of dangers Which 
would have overturned the resolution of an ordinary comniander, he made' 
the most resolute defence, disputing every inch of ground, and_ turning. 

• ,Oct. I. every way to face the adversaries who assailed. him. Deternpnedjto 
block up the passage to the Russians, he ultimately took post at Na^eis, al- 
ready immortalized in the wars of Swiss independence,, wliere -he was fu-" . 
thrm™.'- riously attacked, for a whole day, by Prince ^agrathion. Both par- 
ni«'rur'° fought with the most heroic courage, regardless of ten days’ 

previous combats and marches, in which they had respectively 
been engaged ; but all the efforts of the Russian grenadiers couldy 
not prevail over the steady resistance of the Republicans, and towards even- 
ing, having received reinforcements from Wasen, they sallied forth, and 
drove the assailants back to Glarus. On the same day Mass^na, with.a-large 
force, attacked the rearguard of the Russians, which was winding, encupaT 
bered with wounded, along the Muttenthal ; but Rosenberg halting, ^^iths^d 
their attack with such firmness, that the Republicans were compelled to give 
way, and then breaking suddenly from a courageous defensive to a furioys 
offensive, he routed them entirely, and drove (hem back as far as Schwytz, ■ 
with the loss of five pieces of cannon, a thousand prisopersv and as many 
killed and wounded (2). - \ 

DrMtirul Unable to force the passage at Naefels, thb Russian general, after 
K'ip 5 °of giving his troops some days’ repose at Glarus, which was absolutely < 
niT/nn indispensable after the desperate fatigues they had undergone, 
■u« Bbipc. resolved to retreat over the mountains into the Grisons by Ehgi, 
Matt, and the valley of Sernst. To effect this in presence of a superior enemy, 
pressing on his footsteps both from the side of Naefels and the Klonthal, was 
an enterprise of the utmost hazard, as the path over the arid summits of the 
Alps of Glarus, was even more rugged than that through the Shachenthal, 
and the horses and beasts of burden had all perished under the fatigues of the 
former march. Nothing could exceed the difficulties which presented them- 
selves. Hardships, tenfold greater than those which all but daunted the 
Carthaginian conqueror in the outset of his career in the Pennine Alps, awaited 
the Russians, at the close of a bloody and fatiguing campaign, among moun- 
tains to which they were entire strangers. On the morning on which the army 
set out from Glarus, a heavy fall of snow both obliterated all traces of a path, 
0 O.S. and augmented the natural difficulties of the passage. Witli in- 
credible difficulty the wearied column wound its painful way amongst in- 
liospitable mountains in single file, without either stores to sustain its strength, 
*or covering to shelter it from the weather. The snow, which, in the upper 
parts of the mountains, was two feet deep, and perfectly soft from being newly 
fallen, rendered the ascent so fatiguing, that the strongest men could with 
difficulty advance a few miles in a day.. No cottages were to be found in these 

( 1 ) Arcli. Oi. il. J39. StO- Join, »ii, ST3, 375. (9) Jom. »ii. 276. 9TT. Arch. Ch. i. 48. 
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dreary and sterile monntains, not even trees were to be met with to form tbe 
cheerful light of the bivouacs, vast grey rocks starting up amongst the snow 
alone broke the mournful uniformity of the scene, and under their shelter, 
or on the open surface of the mountain, without any covering or lire, were 
the soldiers obliged to lie down, and pass a long and dreary autumnal night. 
Great numbers perished of cold, or sunk down precipices, or into crevices 
from which they were unable to extricate themselves, and where they were 
Pel. «. soon choked by the drifting of the snow. With incredible difliculty 
the head of the column, on the following day, at length reached, amidst eo- 
losSal rocks, the summit of the ridge; but it was not the smiling plains of 
Italy which there met their view, but a sea of mountains, wrapped in the 
snowy mantle which seemed the winding-sheet of the army, interspersed 
with cold grey clouds which floated round their higher peaks. The Alps of 
Tyrol and the Orisons, whose summits stretched as far as the eye could reach 
iu every direction, presented a vast w ilderness, in the solitudes of which the 
army appeared about to be lost, while not a Are nor a column of smoke was 
to be seen in the vast expanse to cheer the spirits of the soldiers. The path, 
long hardly visible, now totally disappeared, not a shrub or a bush was to 
be met with ; the naked lops of the rocks, buried in the snow, no longer served 
to indicate the lying of the precipices, or rest the exhausted bodies of the 
troops. On the southern descent the difllculties were still greater; the snow, 
hardened by a sharp freezing wind, was so slippery, that it became impossible 
for the men to keep their footing; whole companies slipped together into the 
abysses below, and numbers were crushed by the beasts of burden rolling 
down upon them from the upper parts of the ascent, or the masses of snow 
which became loosened by the incessant march of the army, and fell down 
with irresistible force upon those beneath. All the day was passed in struggl- 
ing with these difllculties, and with the utmost exertions the advanced guards 
reached the village of Panix, in the Orisons, at night, where headquarters 
were established. The whole remainder of the columns slept upon the snow, * 
where the darkness enveloped them without either Are or covering. Hut 
nothing could overcome the unconquerable spirit of the Russians. With heroic 
resolution and incredible perseverance they struggled on, through hardships 
which would have daunted any other soldiers (1) ; and at length the scattered 
stragglers were rallied in tlie valley of the Rhine, and head-<juartcrs established 
at llantz on the dOth, where the troops obtained some rest after the un- 
paralleled diflicullics which they had experienced. 

Blood, ton- Meanwhile Korsakow, having reorganized his army, and recovered 

Kon.kow, in some degree from his consternation, halted lus columns at Bus- 

■iwco. ingen, and turning Aercely on his pursuers, drove them hack to 
Trullikon ; but tlic enemy having there received reinforcements, the combat 
was renewed with the utmost obstinacy, and continued, without any decisive 
result on either side, till nightfall. On the same day, a body of Russian and 
Austrian cavalry, three thousand strong, posted iu the vineyards and gardens 
which form the smiling environs of Constance, were attacked by a superior 
body of Republicans, under the command of General Gazen ; a furious com- 
bat commenced, in the course of which the town was three times taken and 
retaken, barricades were thrown up in the streets, and the unhappy citizens 
underwent all the horrors of a fortress carried by assault. The Archduke 
Charles, informed of these circumstances, hastened with all his disposable 
forces from the environs of Mauheim. From the 1st to the 7th of October, 

(l) Arch. Cb. ii. !249 i 2S1. Jom. xii. 2TT, 376. 
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Arijujnvr twcntj-seven battnlions and forty-six sqnadrons arrived in tlie 

neighbourhood ofVillingen, and the prince himself fixed his head- 
filiter por- Twrters at Donaschingcn, in order to be at hand to support the 
broken remainsofKorsakow’sarmy. The Allies were witlulrawn from 
the .St.-Gothard, iind all the posts they yet occupied in Switzerland^ to. the 
Grisons, and the Rhine formed the boundary between tbe hostile armies, the 
Russians being charged with its defence from Petershausen to Diesenhosen,' 
and the Austrians with the remainder of the line (f). 

be. ^Yhile these desperate conflicts were going on in the south of En- 
rope, England, at length rousing its giant strength from the stale of 
inactivity in which it liad so long been held by fh« military inox- 
to'iioiienA. pcricncc and want of confidence in its prowesson the part of go- 
vernment, was preparing an expedition more commensurate tiian any it liad 
yet sent forth to the station which it occupied in the war. Holland was the 
quarter selcctodforattack, both asbeing the country in the hands of the enemy 
nearest the Rritish shores, and most tlireateuing to its maritime superiority, 
where the most vigorous co-operation might be expected from the inhabi- 
tants, and the means of defence within the power of the Republicans were 
most iuconydcrahle. By a treaty, concluded on the 22d .Iiine, between Eng- 
land and Russia, it was stipulated that the former of these powers was to fur- 
nish 15,000, and the latter 17,000 men, towards a descent in Holland, and 
that L. 41,000 a-montli should he paid hy En.land for the expenses m the 
Russian troops, and her whole naval force he employed to support the opera- 
tions. To re-establish the stadtholder in Holland, and terminate the revolu- 
tionary tyranny under which that opulent country groaned; to form the 
nucleus of an army which might threaten the northcni provinces qf I' ranee, 
and restore the barrier which had been so insanely destroyed by the Emperor 
Joseph ; to cflecl a diversion in favour of the great armies now combating on 
the Rhine and the Alps, and destroy the ascendency of the Republicans in the 
maritime, provinces and naval arsenals of tlfe Dutch, were the objects pro- 
posed in this expedition, and which, by eflbrts more worthy of the strength 
of England, might unquestionable have been attained (2). 

The preparations for the expedition, both in England and the Baltic, were 
|iuslied wdlli the utmost vigour; and the energy and skill with which the 
naval departments and arrangements for disembarkation Were made in the 
Rriti.sh harbours, were such as to exort the admiration of the French his- 
torians (3). ■ in the middle of July, Sir Home Popham sailed for the Baltic to 
receive on boani the Russian contingent ; while tw’clve thousand men, early 
in August, were assembled on the coast of Kent, and twelve thousand mure 
were preparing for the same destination. All the harbours of England re- 
sounded with the noise of preparation ; it was openly announced in the uews- 
P'tpcrs that a descent in Holland was in contemplation; and the 
loribrri. numerous British cruisers, by reconnoitring every river and liar- 
Wuid hour along the Channel, kept the luaritiine ibstriols in constant 
alarm from Brest'to the Texel. The bc.st defensive measures which their cir- 
cumstances would admit were adopted by the Directory, and Bruiie, the 
French general, was placed at the head of the forces of both nations ; but he 
could only collect fifteen thousand French, and twenty thousand Dutch troops 
to resist the invasion (4j. 

.(l) Arch. Cli. ii. 259, 964. Join xit. 283i 286* (3) Jnro. zii. 160. 181. Dan. ii. S49. 

'(2) Jtmi. xii. 178. 179- Aim. Reg. 1799, 301. and (4) Jun. xii. 182. 183. Ann. Reg. 301. Duin.it. 

310, 317. num. ii. 318. 3 19. 351.333. 
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The e«pe- On the 13lh August, tlie fleet, with the first division of the array, 
■.iin«raUuii twelve thousand strong, set sail from Deal, and joined Lord Dun- 
II.J putrh North Sea. Tempestuous weather, and a tremendous surf 

oh tlie coast of Holland prevented the disemharkation from being effected for 
a fortnight; but at length, on the 2Clh, the fleet was anchored offthclicldcr, 
in north Holland, and preparations were immediately made for a descent on 
A_o«. » 7 . the following morning. At daylight on the 27th the disembarkation 
began, the troops led with equal skill and resolution by Sir IUlvu Aber- 
enoMBY, and the landing covered by the able exertions of the fleet under Ad- 
miral Mitchell ; and never was the cordial co-operation of the land and sea 
forces more required than on that trying service. The naval strength of Eng- 
land was j)roudly evinced on this occasion; fifteen ships of the line, forty- 
five frigates and brigs, and one hundred and thirty transport vessels covered 
the sea, as far as the eye could reach, with their sails. Oeneral Uaendels, who 
w'>s at the head of a division of twelve thousand men in the neighbourhood, 
marched rapidly to the menaced point ; and when the lirst detachment of the 
. Uritish, two thousand five hundred strong, was landed, it found itself assailed 
by a much superior force of Batavian troops; but the lire from the ships 
carrictl disorder into their ranks, and they were driven back into the sandhills 
4 ciu.li «t on the beach, from which, after an obstinate conflict, they were ex- 
oTsci'or' pciled before six in the evening, and tlie debarkation of the remain- 
111 . Dntrh. j[jg divisioiis cffocted without molestation. In the night, the enemy 
evacuated the fort of the lleldcr, which was taken possession of next day by 
tho English troops. In this affair the loss of the dillerent parties was singu- 
larly at variance with what might have been expected; that of the British did 
not exceed five hundred, while that of the Dutch was more than thrice that 
number (1). 

. ccpiiirrof This success was soon followed by another still more important. 
nm”.u'nr Ihc position at the Holder having been fortilied, and a reiiiforce- 
Texo. nient of five thousand fresh troops come up from England, the 
British fleet entered the Texel, of tho batteries defending which they had 
now the command by the occupation of the llelder,and summoned the Dutch 
fleet, under Admiral Story, consisting of eight ships of the line, three of fifty- 
four guns, eight of forty-four, and six smaller frigates, who had retired into 
the Vlielu canal, to surrender. At the sight of the English flag, symptoms of 
insuliordination manifested themselves in the Dutch fleet; the admiral, un- 
ablo to escape, and despairing of assistance, siirrendored without liringashol; 
and immediately the Drangc flag was hoisted on all the ships, and on the 

■ towers and batteries of the llclder and Texel. By this important success the 
Dutch fleet was finally extricated from the grasp of the Uepublicans, a circum- 
stance of no small moment, in after times, when England had to contend, 
single-handed, with the combined maritime forces of all Europe (2). 

■ The Russian troops not having yet arrived, the British comman- 
I.J iiie R.- dcr, who was only at the head of twelve thousand men, remained on 

the defensive, which gave the Uepublicans time to assemble their 
i!il“ forces; and having soon collected twenty-four thousand, of whom- 

■ seven thousand were French, under the orders of Va.nu.vuiie, General BruiiG, 
who had assumed the command-in-chief, resolved to anticipate the enemy, 
and resume the offensive. On tho 10th of .Sc|>toinher all the columns were in 

motion; Vandainme, who commanded the right, was directed to move along 

.. . 

(0 Ann.. Bea.' 1799. f03. lom. ii. 188, 189. (2) Oris. li. 389. 372. Ann. Rctr, 1790. 803t 

I)um. ii. S66, Join. xii. 190- 
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the Langdj'kc, and make himself master of Ennsginbcrg; Dumonceau, wiili 
(he centre, was to march by Schorldam upon Krabbcnliam,and tliereforcc the 
key of the position ; while tlie left was charged with the dilhcult task of chasing 
the enemy from tlie Sand-dyke, and penetrating by Kamp toPelten. The con- 
test, like all those which followed, was of the most peculiar kind; restricted 
to dikes and causeys, intersecting indilTerent directions a low and swampy 
ground, it consisted of detached conflicts at insulated points rather than any " " 
general movements; and, like the struggle between Napoleon and the Aus- • 
trians in the marshes of Areola, was to be determined chiefly by the intre- *• , 
pidity of the heads of columns. The Ucpublicans advanced bravely to (he 
attack, but they were every where repulsed. All the cflbrts of Yandammc .< ' 
were shattered against the intrepidity of (he English troops which guarded 
the Sand-dyke; Dumonceau was defeated at Krabbcnham, and Daendels > 
compelled to fall back in disorder from before Petten. Repulsed at all points 
the Republicans resumed their position at Alkmaer, with a loss of two thou- 
sand men, while that of the Rritish did not exceed three hundred ((). - 

Ti.eEi.siuh Instructed by (his disaster as to the quality of the troops with 
ihcifal'.’' which he had to deal. General Brune remained on the defensive at 
IlTs'ih'' Alkmaer, w'hile the remainder of the expedition rapidly arrived to 
•dT.ncea. iiie support of the British army. Between the (2th and the l.Tth 
September, the Russian contingent, seventeen thousand strong, and seven ’ • 
thousand Rritish, arrived, and (he Duke of York took the command. The 
English general, iinding himself now at the head of thirty-live thousand men, 
and being aware that extensive reinforcements were advancing to the support 
of the Republicans from the Scheldt and the Meuse, resolved to move forward 
and attack the enemy. .4s (he nature of the ground precluded the employ- ' • ’ 
ment of large masses, the attacking force w as divided into four columns. The 
first, under the command of General Hermann, composed of eight thousand 
Russians and a brigade of English, was destined to advance by the Stfnd-dyke 
and the Slappcrdyke against the left of Brune, resting on the sea ; the second, , 
under the orders of General Dundas, consisting of seven thousand men, of 
whom live thousand were English, was charged with the attack on .Schorldam 
and the French centre; the third, under Sir James Pulteney, which required 
to advance along the (.angdyke, which was defended by powerful intrench- 
ments, was intended rather to ell'ect a diversion than make a serious attack, 
and w as not to push beyond Oude Scarpell, at the head of the langdyke', 
unless in the event of unlooked-for success ; while the fourth, consisting of 
ten thousand choice troops, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, was destined to 
turn the enemy’s right on the Zuyder Zee (2). , 

The action commenced at daybreak on (he 10th September with 
u..'u.rriti.t. a furious attack by the Russians, under Hermann, who speedily _ , 
drove in the advanced guard of the Republicans at Kamp and Groot, and 
pressing forward along the Sand-dyke, made themselves masters of Sharldam 
and Bergen, and drove back Vandamrae, who commanded in that quarter, 
to within half a league of Alkmaer. But the assailants fell into disorder in 
consequence of the rapidity of their advance, and Brune, having speedily 
moved up the division of Daendels and considerable reinforcemonts from his 
centre to the support of his left, Yandamme was enabled to resume the oflen- ' " 
sivc, in consequence of which (he Russians were attacked at once in front and 
both flanks in the village of Bergen, from whence, after a murderous conflict, A 

(I) Hum. ii. 37S. SSO. loin. lii. 1(3, ttj. Ami. (3) Ann. Rce- >7((. 301. Jnm. xii. 1(8, 1(9. ' 

R«g. 1799. 303> Dum. ii. 33S. 
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they were driren at the point of the bayonet. Their retreat whieh ai Rpc# 
was conducted in some degree of order, was soon turned into a total rouf by 

ir of their co- 

himn (f). Hermann himself was taken prisoner, with a considerable part of 

'"s second in command, who had ad^inced 
towards ^horldam, was obliged to seek shelter, under cover of the English 

. reserve, behind the Allied intrenchments of Zyp. * 

’ Russians were undergoing 'these disasters on the right, 

successful in the centre and left. Dundas 
1 I *"^*^*^' 1 *^ p villages there, after an obstinate resistance ; Dumoiiceau 

wa.s driven back from Schorldam, and two of his best battalions were made 
prisoners. At the same lime Sir James Pulteney having been encouraged, by 
the imprudence of Dacndels in pursuing too warmly a trifling advantage to 
convert his feigned attack into a real one, not only drove back the Dutch divi- 
sion, but made a thousand prisoners, and forced the whole line, in utter con- 
fusion, towards St.-l>ancras under the lire of the English artiller;! Ater- 
croinby had not yet brought his powerful division into action ; but every 
thing promised decisive success in the centre and left of the Allies when 
intelligence was brought to the Duke of York of the disaster on the right, and 
he rapid ad\ance of the Republicans in pursuit of the flying Russians, lie 
■ Itnwianf instantly halted his victorious troops in the centre, and marched 
' rr",;: with two brigades of English and three Russian regi- 

irarf.li was speedily carried, and W Essen could have rallied 

decisive success might yet have been attained, 
rescue ii e^^ * general could not restore order or 

fallen discouragement into which they had 

fallen ; and the consequence was, that as they continued their retreat to the 
lutrenchments of Zyp the Republicans were enabled to accumulate “he r 
forces on the Duke of York, who, thus pressed, had no alternatiie but to ' 

• R'e''- forlilicd line In 

this battle the Republicans lost 3,000raen in killed, wounded, and prisoners- 
but the Rritish lost 500 killed and wounded, and as many prisoners, while 
Die Russians were weakened by 3,500 killed and wounded, 20 pieces of can- 
non, and 7 standards. ' 

2.-“,':;^°' "'“e evenu were in progress, the Dutch fleet was con- 

‘ harbours. It is remarkable that this measure 
gave equal dissatisfaction to the sailors on both sides. The Dutch 
oudly complained that their sliips, instead of being employed in their own 
country under Orange colours, should be taken as prizes to Great Britain • 
nil'Sl English sailors lamented, that a fleet which could not escape had 
not fallen into their hands as glorious trophies, like those at St.-Vincents or 
Camperdown. The ollicers on boll, sides were anxious to presen-rr^ml 
understanding between their respective crews; but thesailorsLpt up a sullen 

cl . "* dilTcrenccs between rival 

cabinets than heal the national animosity wJiich centuries of warfare have 
spread among their subjects (3). Holland, however,- had no reason in the end 
^ complain of British generosity; after a decided, though unwilling hostility 
twenty years, she obtained a lavish accumulation of gifts in Flanders and 

if M^vjXd pU'cr““‘ 
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M Yo"!!''' Duke of York was not discouraged by tlie issue of the attack 

^l’•c^lber. Having been reinforced, a few days after, 

it aurcpuful. by a fresh brigade of Russians and some English detachments, he 
arranged his iirniy, as before, in four columns; and although the heavy ruins 
for long prevented the projected opcratiou from taking place, yet they were 
enabled to resume tbe offensive on the 2d October. The recollection of the 
success which had every where crowned their efforts in the preceding action, 
animated the English troops, while the Russians burned with anxiety to wash- 
out the slain which their disasters on that occasion had aflixed to the Im- 
perial eagles. The Allied army on this occasion was about thirty itioHsand 
strong, and the Republicans nearly of equal force. At six in the morning the 
o«. 1 . attack was commenced at all points. The Russian division of Essen, 
anxious to efface its former disgrace, supported by the English division of 
Dundas, advanced to the attack in the centre with such impetuosity, that the 
villages of Schorl and Schorldam were quickly carried, and the Republicans 
driven in confusion to the downs above Rergcn. An attack was there pro- 
jected by the Duke of York; but Essen, who recollected the consequence of 
the former rashness of the Russians on the same ground, refused to move 
till the advance of Abercromby on the right was ascertained; a circumstance: 
which paralysed the success of the Allies in that quarter. Meanwhile, Aber- 
cromby, who commanded nine thousand men, advanced gallantly at the head . 
of his troops along the Sand-dyke which adjoined the sea; and notwith- 
standing a hot lire of musketry and grape, by which he had two horses shot 
under him, succeeded in forcing the French left, and expelling them from' 
the sandhills, and downs on which they rested. On tbe left. Sir James l*ul- 
leney had made little progress, and his measures were conlincd to demon- 
strations; but as the English centre and right were victorious, and they 
had completely turned the French left, Brunc retired in the night from the 
field of battle, and took up a fresh position, abandoning Alkmacr and all 
his former line. The loss sustained by the Republicans in this contest was 
above three thousand men and seven pieces of cannon; that of the Allies 
about fifteen hundred. Already the attention of the French was attracted by 
the courage and address of the Highland regiments, who bravely fought up to . 
the knees in water, and rapidly overcame the strongest obstacles, in their 
attack on the flank of the Republicans (1). 
iiiirrhitM But although they had gained this success,'' the' situation of the 
Duke of York’s army was far from encouraging. The enemy’s force 
•inmiin,. daily iiicreasiug, while for hisown ndfu'rlher reinforcements 
could be expected ; the autumnal rains, which haff sCt in with more than 
usual severity, rendered the roads almost impassable for artillery or chariots; 
the insalubrity of the climate at that period of the year was already beginning 
to affect the health of the soldiers; and none of the expected movements of 
the inhabitants nr Batavian troops in favour of the house of Orange had taken 
filacc. In these circumstances it was evident that, unless some important 
place could be riiplured, it would lie impossible for the Allies to retain their 
footing iu North Holland, and Haarlem was pitched on as most likely to fur- 
nish the necessary supplies. To achieve thcconipiest of.thjs- important city, 
the Allied forces were put in motion to attack the French position which oc- 
cupied the narrow isilunus hotween Beverwick and.the Zuyder Zee, by which 
it was necessary to pass to approach Uaaric'ra, which was not more than tlirec 
leagues distant (i). 

(I) Until, it. e'St tc, jon>. Xii. sot. 2U. A|la. '(2) Aiiu. Reg. lYSS, aoa..30S' Uuui. ii. 30S,309- 
Reg. nsO/^SoS. . - • Join. »i(. 2U, iVi. 
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filJrdj.c action coDiincnced at seven in llie inoriiing, ami was obsli- 
Aci^n. ’ nately contested during tlic whole day. In the centre the Allic.s were, 
in tlie first instance, successful ; Essen horc down all opposition, and Paltliod, 
who commanded the Uepublicans, was on the point of suecunihing, when 
Brunc strengthened him with the greater part of a fresh division, and a 
vigorous charge threw back the Allies in confusion towards their own posi- 
tion. In their turn, liowevcr, the victorious liepuhlicnns were charged, w hen 
disordered with success, by an English regiment of cavalry, thrown into 
confusion, and driven hack with great loss to Kastricuin, where they were 
with dillicuUy rallied by Vandannne, who succeeded in checking (he advance 
of the pursuers. The action was less obstinately contested on the right, as 
Abcrcromhy, who commanded in that quarter, was obliged to detach a con- 
siderable part of his troops to reinforce Essen ; while on the left the immense 
inundations which covered the front of the Hepiihlican position, prevented 
IhiltCney ffom reaching the French right under Uaeiidels. The loss on both 
sides was nearly equal, amounting to ahoiit two thousand in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. That of the English alone was twelve hundred men (1). 
wMrbiniii The barren honours of this well-contested held belonged to the 
Allies, who hail forced hack the French centre to a considerable 
“"'*'’‘''^-'i^distance from the held of battle; but it is with an invading army as 
an insurrection, an indecisive success is equivalent to a defeat. Haarlem was 
the object of the English general, without the possession of which he could 
not maintain himself in the country during the inclement weather which was 
approttching, and Haarlem was still in the hands of the Republica'ns. The 
enemy’s force was hourly increasing, and, two days after the action, six thou- 
sand infantry arrived to strengthen their already formidable position on the 
isthmus, by which alone access could be obtained to the interior of tlie 
country; and the total absence of all the necessary su)>plies in the corner ol^ 
land within which the army was conlincd, rendered it impossible to rcinain 
there for any length of time. In these circumstances,' the Huke of York, with 
the unanimous concurrence of a council of .war, resolved to fall. back to tlic 
ihtrenchments at Zyp, there to await reinforcements or farther commands 
from the British Cabinet ; a resolution w hich w^S strengthened by the intel- 
ligence which arrived, at the same, time; of the disasters wliich had befallen 
the Russians at Zuribli. On the day after the battle, therefore, the Allies re- 
tired to the position they had Occupied before tlie battle of Bergen (2). 

.-rta irtiifh Brune lost np‘ time m folfowing up^rtiq retreating army. On the 
’’ Republicans resumed their ppsitipn in front of Alkmaer, 

apimw gevcral sharp skirmishes ensdetr hclwceu the British rear- 
guard gild the advanced pu^l.>i of tJielr purs'ueiA. The situation of the Duke 
of York was now- daily becoming jno;^e dospprate; hLs forces were reduced 
by sickness tmd the s^ord to twenty, thpiisand men; tlic number of those 
ip hospital was daily increasing; there rcinaiticd but eleven days* provision 
for the troops, and no supplies or u^istauce cpuld he looked for from Hie 
iiiliabitants for a ref reatiitg army. In these circumstances lie rightly judged 
that it .was nocefsary to lose no time in embarking the sick, wounded, and 
dfi i;. stores, with such of the Dutch as liad compromised themselves by 
their avowal of Orange principles and l<roposed a suspension of arms to Ge- 
neral Uruue, preparatory to the evacuation of Roliaud by the Allied troo]is. 
Some dilliculty was at first ex(>ericnecd froiirlhc French insisting as a sine. 
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qna non tliat the fleet captured at the Texel should be restored; but this 
the British commander firmly resisted, and at length the conditions of 
the evacuation were agreed on. The principal articles were, that the Allies 
should, without molestation, cflect the total evacuation of Holland hy the 
end of November; that eight thousand prisoners, whether French or Dutch, 
should be restored ; and that the works of the Helder should be given up 
entire, with all their artillery. A separate article stipulated for the surren- 
der of the brave De Winter, made prisoner in the battle of Camperdown. 
Before the f st of December all these conditions were fulfilled on both sides : 
the British troops hud regained the shores of England, and the Russians 
were quartered in Jersey and Guernsey (f), 

RfAtciion. Such was the disastrous issue of the greatest expedition which 
sailed from the British harbours during the war, and the 
only one at all commensurate to the power or the character of 
England. Coming, as it did, after the hopes of the nation had been highly 
excited by its early successes, and when the vast conquests of the Allies in 
the first part of the campaign had led to a very general expectation of the 
fall of the jacobinal power in France, it produced the most bitter disappoint- 
ment, and contributed, in a signal degree, both on the continent and at 
home, to confirm the general impression that the English soldiers' had irre- 
vocably declined from their former renown ; that the victors of Cressy and 
Azincour were never destined to revive ; and that it was at sea alone that 
any hope for resistance remained to Great Britain against the power of tho 
Republic. The Opposition, as usual, magnified the public disasters, and 
ascribed them all to the rashness and imbecility of the Administration ; 
while the credulous public, incapable of just discrimination, and ever go- 
verned by the event, overlooked the important facts that the naval power of 
' republican Holland had been completely destroyed by the expedition; and 
that in every encounter the English soldiers had asserted their ancient supe- 
riority over those of France; and, instead of ascribing the failure of the 
expedition to its real causes, inadequacy of means and the Jealousies incident 
to an Allied force unaccustomed to act together, joined the general chorus, 
and loudly proclaimed the utter madness of any attempts, by. land at least, 
to resist the overwhelming power of France (2). The time was not yet 
arrived when a greater commander, wielding the resources of a more coura- 
geous and excited nation, was to wash out these stains on the British arms, 
and show to the astonished world that England was yet destined to take the 
lead, even on the continent, in the deliverance of Europe, and that the blood 
of the victors of Roictiers and Blenheim yet flowed in the veins of their des- 
cendants. 

Arf.ir.ot While the campaign was thus chequered with disaster to the 
north of the Alps, the successes of the Allies led to more durable 

of Novi, consequences on the Italian plains. The Directory, overwclmed by 
the calamitous result of the battle of Novi, gave the command of both the 
armies of Italy and Savoy to General Ghainpionnet, who could only assemble 
rif,000 men under his banners, exclusive of 6000 conscripts,- who guarded 
the summits of the Alps. On the other hand. General .Melas, who, after the 
dcjiarlure of Suwarrow, had assumed the chief command, had 68,000 men 
under his orders, indci>cndcnt of 15,000 in garrisons in his rear, and 7000 



(1) Ann. arg. 17S9, 218, 219. Dviu. ii. 91, 98. (2) .Aiu Reg. 1799, 312. 3o>n. *<>. 221, 222. 
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who marched towards the Arno and llie Tiber. In despair at the unpromising 
condition of liis troops, occupying the circular ridge of the mountains from 
the sources of the Trebbia to tlic great St.-liernard, the French general at 
first proposed to repass the Alps, and after leaving such a force in the Mari- 
time Alps as might secure the south of France from insult, proceed, with the 
bulk of his forces, to join General Thureau in the Valais. But the Directory 
refused to accede to this wise proposition, and instead, prescribed to the 
French general to maintain his position, and exert his utmost efforts 
for the preservation of Coni, which was evidently threatened by the Impe- 
rialists (f). 

anJ minute directions of the Aulic Council having 
rouna Coni, completely fettered the Austrian general, his operations were 
confined to the reduction of this fortress, the last bulwark in the plain of 
Italy still held by the Hepublicans, and justly regarded as an indispensable 
preliminary to the conquest of (icnoa, from its commanding the chief com- 
munications of that city with the plain of riedmont. With this view both 
generals drew their troops towards Cord ; the Austrians encircling its’ walls 
with a chain of posts in the plain, and the I'rcnch accumulating their forces 
srpi *7 to overlook it. In the desultory warfare which followed, the Impe- 
rialists were ultimately successful. .Melas, w ith the centre, twenty thousand 
.S.P..J5, strong, defeated (irerrier at Savigliarro, while Kray threw back 
their left through the valley of Srrza to the foot of Mont Cenis. At 
the same time, the Hepublicans were equally rtrrsuccessful in the valley of 
Aosta, where the united forces of kray arrd lladdick expelled them succes- 
sively from Ivrea and Aosta, and forced them to retire over the great St. -Ber- 
nard to Martigny (2). Relieved by these srtcecsses from all disquietude for 
his riglit llank, Melas gradually drew nearer to Coni, and began his prepara- 
tions for the siege of that place. 

Pressed by the reiterated orders of the Directory, Championnet 
J.t'mpuu resolved to make an effort for iherelief of Coni. His disposa- 
rriiff. ble force for this enterprise, even including the army of the Alps 
under Grenier, did not exceed forty-live thousand men; but by a vigorous 
apd concentric ellbrt, thpre was some reason to hope that the object might be 
effected. Sf.-Cyr in vain represented t6 the Directory that it was the height 
of temerity to endeavour to maintain themselves in a mountainous redon 
already exhausted of its resources, and that the wiser course was to fall back 
with the atmy yet entire, to the other side of the Alps, and there assemble 
H in a central position. How^clcar soever may have been the justice of this 
opinion, they had not strength of mind sufficient to admit the loss of Italy in 
a single campaign ; and the French general set himself bravely about the dif- 
ficult task of maintaining himself, with an inferior and dispirited army, on 
the.ltalian side of the mountains (3). 

AVith this view, the divisions of Victor and Lemoine, forming the 
■ oweci. ' centre of the army, sixteen thousand strong, were directed to move 
upon Mondovij'while St.-Cyr, with the right, received orders to descend 
from the Bocchetta, and effect a diversion on the side of Novi. The move- 
s»pt. j3. ment commenced in the end of September. Vico was taken by a 
brigade of theTIepublicans ; but, finding the Imperialists too strongly posted 
at Mondovi to be assailed with success, Championnet contented himself whh 
placing his“ troops in observation on the adjacent heights; while Sl.-Cyr 

(»> S13, 31T. Diiui. ii. M2) afia. Aldi.. (aJ.Arvli. Cli. ii. 30B, 310. Jom. tU 3is 

Cli. l!. 30;, 3«». Sl,.Cjr,ii. 10, 11. 0:m.. ii. aos.-aov. Sl.-Uj-r. it. 12. 15, 

; - (3) tTftm, i|, il.-.Cvr, 
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^ tr:ninir nrlvantaec in liie neighbourhood of Noa’V. But intelligence 

S',?, ,2?" ?n ??..d .lcu.r f of Wo. lo 

^ 7 prland more vigorons oj^alions were undertaken. St.-Cyr, 

C * A n'nff the route of Novi, threw towards Bracco on the rear of 

?!fr«f oriwners, and spread consleraaUon through their whole line.- 
mTI Ihifs threatened, concentrated the forces under his immediate conr- 
Sl" * ’ mand consisting of thirty thonsaml men, in the finest conditioii, 

* iKo <iiiira ■ uDon which a variety of affairs of post took place around Com, 
”".i^ I^!rnpre/siicccss w liich gradually consumed the strength of Uio Be- 
"^ 'hiifnn^forces. There ’w as an essential error in those measures oji fhc part 
of Championnet ; for tlic Imperialists, grouped around the fortress where they 
ofChampionn , position, could at pleasure atJcumiilatc masses sufficteitt 
tro'rerwhclm any attack made by the Republicans, w hose deUched <^o\umm 
« ■ It frnm the mountains, and separated by a wide distance, were unable 

l**"rcndlr -nv effectual assistance to eacli other. Nevertheless, the great 
^? ivpc of s7cvr on the right wing obtained some brUliant advantages, 
he 25d of OcK l‘e put^imself in motion, at the head of twelve thou- 
A mpn with only ^ few pieces of cannon and no cavalry, and defeated 
^ p£ofo-Forniigaro, and occupied Marengo, taking a thou- 
the Austria „,rce pieces of cannon. Alarmed at ihe,se repeated checks 

-'’ipff Melas w ithdrew the division of HadUick from the valley of Aosta, 
“I r tt’pTs es^on i fort of Bard and the fall of snow in the Great 
J -^rJrrd, relieved him from all disquieUide, and with Uial reinforcement 

sirpnalhened his left wing on the Bormida(l). , . - . / .u,. 

strengllie gradually accnmula^ their forces for the 

K . important object which Iheone strove to effect, the other fo prevent 
the delivery ofCoiii. TheFrcnch Lad assembled thirty-fivo thouMud 
men for that purpose ; but the central position of Melas long prevent^ them 
from obt!dn!i a'ny advantage; and in an aliaik of Grenier on the Aiistrmn 
eentre he was rci>ulscd with the loss of a thousand men. llaMiig at Iraptli 
rSvcdoii adccisive action, Championnet made hu dispo^t.ons, (hie column 
Oct ». was to descend from Mont-Cenis by the valley of Perouse , another 
m advance by the left of theSlura ; and a third to assail the enemy in front. 
By this meani the French general hoped that, while be engaged the attention 
of 11 e Austrians in front he would, at the sanie time, turn both their flank^ 
forgetting that in such an attempt, with columns converging from such r^ 
more and divided quarters, the cliances were that the Impenahsis, from 
Teir central position, would be able to defeat one column before another 

rniild arrive to its assistance (2). 

b“ ic or Perceiving that the plan of his adversary was to attack him on 
all sides, Melas wisely resolved to anticipale his luoremcnt, and 
with his concentrated masses assail one of the i rcncli divisions te- 
fore the others could arrive to hs assistance. By a rapid accumulation of force 
he could in this way, bring above thirty llipusand men, of whom six Ihou- 
Snd were cavalry, the French centre, under Mclor, who coufo 

noAssemble above sixteen thousand to resist them. 

N , A rapidly and ably made, and, on4hc morning of the -ith Novein^bcr, 
the Republirens were altieked at all points. Championnet was so far frmn 
anticipating any such event, that liis troops were already in raarcli to effect 
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a junction wth the right wing, under St.-Gyr, when they were conipelicd, 
by the sudden appearance of the Imperialists in battle array, to halt and look 
to their own defence. Assailed by greatly superior forces, Vidor, notwith- 
standing, made a gallant defence; and such was the intrepidity of the French 
infantry, that for long the advantage sceined to lie on their side, until at noon, 
Welas, by bringing up fresh troops, succeeded in throwing them into confu- 
sion, and drove them back towards Valdigi. Hardly was this success gained 
when news arrived that General Duhesme, with the Republican left, had car- 
ried the village of .Savigliano in his rear; but, wisely judging that this was of 
little importance, provided hefollowed up the advantage he had gained, the 
Austrian general merely detached a brigade to check their advance, and con- 
tinued to press on the retiring centre of the enemy. Having continued the 
pursuit till it was dark, he resumed it at daybreak on the following morning. 
Tlie enemy, discouraged by tJie check on the preceding day, did not make a 
very vigorous resistance. Grenier and Victor, driven from a post they had 
taken up near Murazzo, were forced to seek safety in flight; a large |wrt of 
their rearguard were made prisoners, and great numbers drowned in endea- 
vouring to cross the Stura, and regain their intrenched camp. In this decisive 
battle thelossof the Republicans was seven thousand men in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, while that of llie Imperialists did not exceed two thousand; 
and Championnet, with his army cut into two divisions, one of w Inch retired 
towards Genoa, and the other to the Col di Tende, was obliged to seek safety 
in the mountains, leaving Goni to its fate (f). 

.sotr<;« of While Championnet was thus defeated in the centre by the supe- 
rior skill and combinations of his opponent, the talents of St.-Gyr 
again gave him an advantage on the Bormida. The Imperialists being there 
restored to an equality with the Republicans, Kray attacked St.-Gyr near 
Novi, and drove him back to the plateau in the rear of that city, so lately the 
theatre of a bloody and desperate conflict ; but all the efforts of the Austrians 
were shattered against the invincible resistance of the French infantry in that 
strong position, and, after a bloody conflict, they were forced to retire, leav- 
ing five pieces of artillery in the hands of the enemy. St.-Cyr upon this re- 
sumed his position in front of Novi, and Kray fell back towards Alexandria, to 
be nearer assistance from the centre of the army. But this success was mure 
Ro*. lo. than counterbalanced by fresh disasters in the centre and left. On 
the 10th, the division Ott attacked Richepause at Borgo San-Dalmazzo, and, 
after a galbmt resistance, drove him into the mountains ; while the other divi- 
sion of the Republicans was assailed at Mondovi, and after an obstinate com- 
bat, which lasted the whole day, forced to take refuge in the recesses of the 
Apennines. The French were now thrown back, on the one side, to the foot 
of the Col di Tende, and in the valley of the Stura to their own froutiers; 
while on the other, Victor’s division was perched on the summits of the Apen- 
nines at S. -Giacomo and S.-Bernardo. Nothing remained to interrupt the 
siege of Coni (i2) . 

• strjnuia The investment of this fortress was completed on the ISthNovem- 
wiotconi. gjjj jijg trenches opened on the 27th. The governor made a 
brave defetice; but the ignorance and incjipcrlcnce of the garrison were soon 
conspicuons, and a tremendous lire on the 2d of Dccendtcr having destroyed 
great part of the town, and seriously injured thc.works, he at length yielded 
to the solicitations of the miscralde inhabitants, and, to preserve the city 
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Dff 4- {rom .total destruction, agreed to a surrender. The garrison, 
5000 strong, with 500 sick and wounded,' who had been left in the place, were 
marched into tlie interior of Austria (1). 

»«.6. Meanwhile St.-Cvr maintained himself with extreme difhculty in 
dJ«ot^ the Apennines in front of Genoa. The city was in the utmost state 
o,rts<iie of agitation ; famine began t6 be felt within its walls, and the 
French army, encamped on the higher ridges of the mountains, 
already suffered extremely from cold, want, and the tempests of autumn. For 
long their rations had been reduced, to a fourth-part of their usual amount ; 
but even this miserable pittance, it was foreseen, could not last many days 
longer. Encouraged by ibcir pitiable condition, Kray made an attack on their 
advanced posts at A'ovi and Accpii, expelled them from those stations, formed 
the blockade of C.avi, and forced back the Uepublicans to tbeir old positions 
• on the inhospitable summits of the mountains at the ISocchetta and Campo- 
^Freddo. Such was rlie panic which then seized the soldiers, that they could 
not be retained by their oibcers on that important pass, Ixit, abandoning the 
uitrcncbmenls on its summit, — rushed down in tumultuous crowds to Genoa, 
exclaiming, “AVhal can we do here? we shall soon perish of cold and famine 
on these desert mountains; we arc abandoned, sacriGced : to France, to 
France!” In this extremity, St.-Cyr presented liimself at the gates of the 
city alone before the mutinous soldiery. “Whither do you fly, soldiers?” — 
“.To France, to France!” exclaimed a thousand voices. — “Be it so,” ex- 
claimed he, with a calm voice and serene air ; “if a sense of duty no longer 
retains you ; if you are deaf to the voice of honour, listen at least to that of 
reason, and attend to what your own interest requires. Your ruin is certain 
if you persist in your present course; the enemy who pursues you will des- 
troy you during the confusion of a tumultuous retreat. Have you forgotten 
that you have made a desert between your present position and France? 
No, your sole safety is in your bayonets; and if you indeed desire to regain 
your country, unite with me in repelling far from the gates of this harbour 
the enemy, who w ould take advantage of your disorder to drive you from the 
walls where alone the necessary convoys or security can be found.” Roused 
by these w ords to a sense of their duty, the soldiers fell back into their ranks, 
h r -io^~ and loudly demanded to be led against the enemy (2). 

It was high time that some steps should be taken to arrest the 

■ * that city, while from the Bocchetta another column threatened to descend 
upon it. A heavy fall of snow, however, having prevented the Imperialists 
- from crossing the pass when it was deserted by the French, the. rebellious 
'• ^troops resumed their positions, and reoccupied the intrenchnients ; and 
St.-Cyr, now secure on that side, having turned all his forces against Klenau, 
the Austrians, assailed at once on front and flank, with difficulty cut their 
' way through by Torriglio, and regained the banks of the .Stura, leaving twelve 
! - hundred itrisoners in the hands of the enemy, where they soon after went 



■'<3S- 



onhrTm.' progress of the Imperialists; for they were now at the gates of Ge- 
.noa, and threatened the Republicans with immediate destruction. 
J'„“-;|‘“,/°'rhe Austrians, under Klenau, had penetrated by the route of the 
quariu>. Corniche as far as St. -.Martin d’Albaro and Nervi, within sight of 



j hundred prisoners in the hands of the enemy, where they soon after went 

■ into winter quarterns). Returned’ to Genoa, St.-Cyr had still a difficult task 

■ 



to perform in (luieling tlvc discontents .^of the troops, whom long-continued 
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comforts and luxuries of life; while itsnavigable waters incessantly 
.hrought up to the army the stores andsupplies necessary to restore 



the dosses of so active a campaign. On the side' of the Republicans, afain, 
thirty-eight thousand men, without magazines, or stores of provisions, were 
stationed on the desolate summits of the Alps and the Apennines, shivering 
with cold, exhausted with fatigue, and almost destitute of clothing. For five 
months, they had received hardly any pay ; the soldiers were without cloaks; 
their shoes were worn out, and wood was even wanting to warm their frigid 
pcaib of bivouacs. Overwhelmed »» ith the horrors of his situation, Cham- 
retired to Nice, where lie died of an epidemic disorder, 
which soon broke out among the troops and swept off great multitudes; and 
his death dissolved the small remnants of discipline which remained in the 
army. The soldiers tumultuously broke up tli6ir cantonments; crowds of de- 
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privation had almost driven to desperation ; but at length the long wished- 
for sails whitened its splendid bay, and the Republicans, as the reward of 
their heroic exertions, tasted the enjoyment of plenty and repose. 

While these great events were passing in the basin of Piedmont, 
■**"’"*■ operations of minor importance, but still conducive, upon the 
whole, to the expulsion Of the French from the peninsula, took place in the 
south of Italy. The castle of Sl.-Arigclo surrendered, iii the' end of October, 
to the Neapolitan forces, whom the retreat of Macdonald left at liberty to ad- 
vance to the Eternal City ; and the garrison of Ancona, after a gallant defence 
of six weeks, four of which were with open trenches, capitulated on the 13th 
November to the Russians, on condition of being sent to France, and not 
serving till regularly exchanged, liy this success the .Allies were made mas- 
ters of 588 pfeccs of cannon, 7000 muskets, three ships of the line, and seven 
smaller Vessels. The whole peninsula of Italy, with the exception of the in- 
trenched camp at Genoa, and the mountain roads leading to it from France, 
was now wrested from the Republican arms ( 1 ). 

The fall of Ancomt terminated this campaign in Italy, the most 
diijastrous ever experienced by the French in that country. In the, 
dmfon 0 / respective positions which they occupied might he seen the ira- 
pitiS" mertse advantages gained by the Allied arms during its continuance. 
The Imperialists, whose headquarters were at Turin, occupied the whole plain 
of Lombardy ' and Piedmont, from the stream of the Trebbia to the torrent 
of the Ticino, the left, under Kray, being so cantoned as to cover the val- 
' leys of the Bormida atid Seri via; the right, under Iladdtck and Rohan, occu- 
pying the valleys of Bomo d’Ossola and .Aosta ; and flieeenire, under Kaim, 
guarding the passes over the Alps and the important position of Mondovi. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, on the exterior of this immense circle, 
occupied the snowy summits of the mountains, which stood the najive guar- 
dians of the plain ; the left, consisting of the* divisions Grenier and Duhesme, 
occupying the Little St. -Bernard, the Mont Cenis, and the passes of the higher 
Alps ; the centre, under I.emoine and Victor, the Col de Fenestrellcs, and 
Tendc, and the passes of the Maritime Alps : while on the right, l.abois- ; 
sifere and Watrin held the Bocchetta and other paKcs leading into- the 
Genoese states (2). ■ ' ■ 

ibe ^ difference between the comforts and resources 

* rooiforu oi' of the two armics. Cantoned in the rich plains of Italy, on the 
- TialtsU and banks of the Po, the Imperialists wefc dinply supplied with all the 
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sertcrs left tlicir colours and covered the roads to France, and it -was only 
one .of those nervous llights'of eloquence which touch, even in the greatd^' 
X.- .'f ^ calamities, every generous heart, tliat St.-Cyr succeeded in stopping the re- 
.turn of a, large Imdy which had left Genoa, and was proceeding on the road 
! ' to Provence. Alarmed at the representations which he drew of the dis^trous 

state of the army, the govemmerit, which had now passed from.the'feeble 
..-| ^|nds of the Directory into the firoi grasp of J^poleon, toolt the most active 
■ ‘^eteps. to administer relief; sei-eral convoys reached the troops, ahd MassdD^ 

■' 'Hient tp assume the supreme command, sucfceded, in some degree, fn stop.- 
'.ping the torrent of desertion and restoring the confidenceof the army (1). , ' 



•.1^ 






■t 



• t tl'® campaign on the Rhine was dfgwing to a 

^ ?iSTa“ elese. Notwithstanding the brilliant successes of the Ifepid)licans . 

j _ iriuiH. at Zurich, tlicir forces ip thatqoarter wpre not so numer4us;a9 to 

L . enable them, in the first instance, _to derive any considerable fruit from their 
; . victory. Rut no sooner were they relieved, by tlio failure of the expedilipn 
, , in North Uollgnd, from all ap.]>rcbcnsion in that quarter, than iliey resoly^ 

■■ '♦‘to concentrate all. their disposable force on the Lower. Rhino, 'of whi'ch'Uve 

command was given to General Lecourbe, who had hepn so distingqished 1n 
the mountain warfare of Switzerland. But that which the strength of Ihe-Rej- 
" publicans could not effect, the dissensions of their enemies Were ppt long in 
producing, Tlie Russians and Austrians mutually tlmcw, updp Cach oflier 
/“ '.the late disastCTsy the latter alleging that the catastrophe at Zurich was all#" 

■ . owing to the want of vigilance and skill in Korsakow; gud the former reptyr' 
i .^ ing, that if Suwarrow had been supjiorted by Hotze, as he liad a right to 
e:i^ecl, when he descended from the St.-Gothard, all the misfortunes of the 

- cfentre would have ■bdeiV'repaircd, and .a brilliant victory on his right wing 
. diSpos^ssed Massena from his defensive position on the line of the Litrpnat. 

In this temper of mind on both sides, and witii the jealousy ungvoidable be-,^ 
tween cabinets of equal power and rival pretensions, little' was wanting to 
Wow up the corahustion.into a flame. • A. trivial incident soon produced.this' 

*■ dffept. Suwarrhw, after he had rysted and reorganized his army, proposed to 
■ “the Anchdukc thatihey should resume offensive opeCadons .ggainst the enemy, 

„• who had shown no disposition to follow up the successes at Zurich. His plan ,. ' 

- was to abandon the Grisons,. bloW hp the works of Fort St.-LuCie, and advance'.^ 
y with all Ids forces to Wiptherihur, where lie was to form a'jupction yvRh . r 

Kbrsakow, and attack the enemy in concert with the Imperialists. Th$ Arph- 
oet. i3. ^ ^ike apprchendcd widi too much reason that 'the assembfing-o^ataej'.' 

the Russian Hoop's on the butiks of the Thur, in the centre of the enemy^ ^ *. 
line, which extended from Sargans to the junction of the Aar and Rhtpe, t • 
' would be both difficult and perilous y and therefore' lie proposed ifiSteaH,. 
SuwjOtuw' thaf the corps of Korsakow should march by Stockach-to join the 
8iv;,“a'." marshal behind the* take of Constance, and' that he himself should 
detach; a strong Austrian column to^aecond the operations- of the Rnssians in . . ^ 
o«t.T4. . Switzerland. Irritated at any, alteration of _his plans by a younger 
officer, the old marshfil, already sooredshy the disastrous termination of the 
.campaign in Switzerland, rcplied.ifl angry terms, on the.foJlowingiday,,that 
his troops were not adapted for any farther operations in the mountains, and 
that he himself would march, to join Korsakow, and concert measures with 

- , Oct, Jo. him for the projected operations in Switzerland (2j. On the follow- ' ■ 
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iljg da^, hpyvever, hC'Changod his resolution; for, declaring that his troops 
absolutely required repose, and tliat they could find it only at a distance 
from- the thealire of ■war, he directed them to -winter quarters in Bavaria, be- 
• tween' the Lech and the Illqr, where they were soon after joined by the artil- 
lery which had come round by Verona and the Tyrol (1 ). 

*i WiiitbiTOi. This §ecesf ion o’f the Russian force was not produced merely by 
? betwr.n tht* jcalpt^^ the Austrians, or irritation at the ill success of the 

'• vi^I.'nT«<i,^lied arms'iii Switzerland. It had its origin also in motives of state 
. poficf', and as such was rapidly communicated from the field-mar- 
slial’s headquarters to the Cabinet of St. -Petersburg. The alliance between 
Russia and Austria, even if it had not been dissolved by the mutual exaspera- 
tion of their generals, must have speedily yielded to the inherent jealousy of 
•Two monarchies,’ eijual in power and discordant in interest. The war was 
i. utficTtakoafor objects which, at that time at least, appeared to be foreign to 
■fbeimmediate^interests of Russia; the danger to the balance of power by the 
prepondetaiiceorf France seemed to be removed by the conquest of Italy, and 
any further successes of Austria, it was said, were only likely to weaken a 
powef too %r removed to be of any serious detriment to its influence, in order 
tor ehr^b -:one much nearer, and from wnom serious resistance to its ambi- 
tion nCght be expected. The efforts for the preceding campaign, moreover, 
had been extremely costly, and in a great degree, notwithstanding the Eng- 
lish SiiSsi'dles, had exhausted the Imperial treasury. In these circumstances, 
t^ exa^pprefion of the generals speedily led to a rupture between the ca- 
binets, _ and the Russian troops took no further share in the prosecution of 
;i!h| waT (2), 

resources, however, the Austrian cabinet was far 
' ■’ beingdiscouraged. The Archduke Charles had collected eighty 

! . thousand men between Offenburg and Feidkirch ; but great as this 

force was, it hardly appeared adequate, after the departure of the 
.Russians, to a renewal of active operations in the Alps, and therefore he kept 
‘ 'his frbops on the defensive. Massdna, on his side in S-witzerland, was too 
■ 'ihnch' exhausted by his preceding exertions to make any offensive movement. 

' On thfe other hand, Lecourbe, whose forces on the Lower Rhine had been 
^Ifihd by the efforts of the Directory to twenty thousand men, passed that 
■.sdSlef'Jn three columns, at Worms, Oppenheim, and Mayence, and moved 
.-'^^ard against Prince Schwartzenberg, who commanded the advanced guard 
'v right wing of the Austrians, which occupied the line of the Bergstrass 
from Frankfort to Darmstadt. As the French forces were greatly 
,• • .superior, the Austrian general was compelled to retire, and after 
7 "“Y'* * evacuating Heidelberg and Hanheim, to concentrate his troops to 

■ idver Phflipsburg, which, however, he was soon obliged to abandon to its 
V own-fesouirces. The Archduke, though grievously embarrassed at the moment 
. by the rupture with the Russians, turned his eyes to the menaced point, and, 
~ by rapLdly causing reinforcements to defile in that direction, soon acquired 
.. a-superiority over his assailant. The Republican advanced-guard was attacked 
- and worsted at Erligheim ; in consequence of which the blockade of Phi- 
Qct._3i. lipsburg was raised; but the French having again been reinforced. 



ircU you; commander, as well as you, of an Im- 
^ perinl army; old, wbilv you are young; it is for 
'yioji So come and 5cck m«.” tie wa»ao jtruCnuiKUy 
mortified wiili defeat of the Russians at i£unck, 
tliiat, when he reached his winter quartprs, he Umk to 
- ^ed, and became arHously ill ( while the Kmperor - 
Paul gave vent to his iiMtignalk>;i agatOfI U* Jfas- 



tnant in an augry article published in the Gazette 
of ^t.'Pelersburg. — Ilaan. eii 207, 398. 

(j) Arch. Ch.ii. 372.274, 284. 285. Jom. xti. 
367. 370. 

(2', fom. xii. 370, 3T1. Arclj.Cb. ii. 273,271. 
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it was again invested. Tlic .\rdidnkc, bowever, having at length tcriQinated ‘ ■ 
: liis rorrcsi)ondenec with Suwarrow, turned his undivided aUenbon-. • • 

to the menaced quarter, and directed a large part of the Imiierial iiudy to; 
Dec. a. reinforce his right. These columnssoon overthrew the Republicans>' 
and Lecourbe was placed in a situation of such danger, that he bad no mean?.* 
of extricating himself from it but by proposing an armistice to gtarray, who 
commanded the Imperialists, on the ground of negotiations being on foot 
between the two powers for peace. Starray accepted it, under a re^rvatioii 
of the approbation of the Archduke ; but his refusal to ratify ii was of no 
avail; in the interval the stratagem had succeeded; three diiys ha^ bwn 
gained, during which the Republicans had leisure to defde without molesta- 
tion over the Rhine (I ). ■' '» 

This closed the campaign of 1799, one of the most'memorable of' 
the whole revolutionary war. Notwithstanding the disaster "by 
iiic ,Miic. which its latter part had been chequered, it was evident that the 
Allies had gained immensely by the results of their operations. 
Italy had been regained as rapidly as it had been won ; Germany, freed from 
the Republican forces, had rolled back to the Rhine the tide of foreign in- 
vasion ; and the blood of two hundred thousand French soldiers had expiated 
the ambition and weakness of the Republican government. Not even in the 
glorious efforts of 179C, had the French achieved successes so important, or 
chained victory to their standards in such an unbroken succession of combats. 

> The conquest of all Lombardy and Piedmont; the reduction of the great for- 
tresses which it contained ; the liberation of Naples, Rome, and Tuscany, were 
the fruits of a single campaign. Instead of a cautious offensive on the Adige, 
the Imperialists now assumed a menacing offensive on the Maritime AIps. 5 * 
instead of trembling for the Tyrol and the Hereditary States, they threateiied- 
Sw'ilzerland and Alsace. The Republicans, weakened and disheartened, were 
every where thrown back upon their owm frontiers; the oppressive system of 
making war maintain war could no longer be carried on; and a revolutionary, 
state, exhausted by the sacrifices of nine years, was about to feel in.its own’ 
territory a portion of the evils which it had so long inflicted upon others. •.■ .■ 
The internal situation of France was even more discouraging tiian ' 
•ita:<tioii of might have been inferred from the external aspect of its affairs, fn 
jiio Rrpus- jjjgfp secret of their reverses was to be . 

found ; the bravery and skill of the armies on the frontier had long conccSledf*.. 
but could no longer singly sustain, the internal weakness of the state. "Thb' . 
prostration of strength which invariably succeeds the first burst of revolu- 
tionary convulsions, had now fallen upon France; and if an extraordinary « 
combination of circumstances had not intervened to extricate her from^the 
abyss, there can be no doubt she would have sunk for ever. The ardourtrf '' 
the Revolution had totally subsided. Distrust and despondency had succeeded / 
to the enthusiasm of victory; instead of the patriotism of generous, had 
arisen the cupidity of selfish minds. “ The radical vice,” says General Mathieu 
Dumas, “ of a government without a chief was now apparent; the coiitrage , 
and talents of the generals, the valour and intelligence of the soldiers, who", . 
during this dreadful campaign, had sustained this monstrous species of. 
authority, sapped by every species of abuse and the exhaustion arising from 
the excess of every passion, could no longer repair or conceal the faults of 
those at the head of affairs. Public spirit was extinguished; the resources of., 
the interior exhausted ; the forced requisitions could no longer furnish sup- 
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plies to assuage the misery of the soldiers; the veteran ranks had long since 
perished, and the young conscripts, destined to supply their place, deserted 
their standards in crowds, or concealed themselves to avoid being drawn; 
more than half the cavalry was dismounted; the state in greater danger than 
it had ever been since the c^ninienccinent of the war ( 1}.” The losses sustained 
hy the French during the campaign had been prodigious; they amounted to 
above a hundred and seventy thousand men, exclusive of those who had 
been cut off by sickness and fatigue {i). In these circumstances, nothing was 
wanting to have enabled the coalition to triumph over the exhausted and 
discordant population of France, hut union, decision, and a leader of para- 
mount authority; nothing could have saved the Uepublicans from their grasp 
hut their own divisions. These were not slow, however, in breaking otit; 
and, amidst the ruinous jealousies of the Allies, that mighty comineror 
arose, who was destined to stifle the democracy and tame the passions of 
France, and bring upon her guilty iioople a weight of moral retribution, 
which could never have been inflicted till the latent energies of Europe hail 
been called forth by his ambition. 

caumnr “The alliance between Austria and Russia,” says the Archduke 

jharapiiiro ii j,|g^y ,|p^ |j|;p coalilious fomicd between powers of 

Aiuatitf. equal pretensions. The idea of a common interest, the illusion of 
confidence based on the same general views, prepares the first advances; dif- 
ference of opinion as to the means of attaining the desired objects, soon sows 
the seeds of misunderstanding; and that envenomed feeling increases in 
proportion as the events of the war alter the views of the coalesced powers, 
derange their plans, and undeceive their hopes. It seldom fails to break out 
openly when the armies are destined to undertake any o]ieration in concert. 
The natural desire to obtain the lead in command, as in glory, excites the 
rival passions both of chiefs and nations. I’ride and jealousy, tenacity and 
presuni])tion, spring from the conflict of opinion and ambition; continual 
contradictions daily inflame the mutual exasperation, and nothing hut a 
fortunate accident can prevent such a coalition from Iteing dissolved before 
one of the parties is inclined to turn his arms against the other. In all the 
varieties of human events, there are but two in which the co-operation of 
such unwieldy arid heterogeneous masses can produce great effects; the one 
is, when an imperious necessity, and an insupportable state of oppression, 
induces both sovereigns and their subjects to take up arms to emancipate 
themselves, and the struggle is not of sufficient duration to allow the ardour 
of their first enthusiasm to cool ; the otlier, when a state, by an extraordinary 
increase of power, can arrogate to itself and sustain the right to rule the 
opinion of its allies, and make their jealousies bend to its determination.- 
Experience has proved that these different kinds of coalitions produce, dif- 
fetent results : almost all oppressive conquerors have been overthrown by' 
the first; the second has been the chief instrument in the enthraldoin of 
nations (3).” In lhe.se profound remarks is to be foiiiul llie secret both of the 
long disasters attending the coalition against France, of the steady rise and 
irresistible power of tlie alliance lieaded hy Napoleon, and of his rapid and 
irrelrfevahle overthrow. They sliould never be absent from the conteinjila- 
tion of the statesman in future times, citlier in estimating the probable result 
of coalitions of w hich his own country forms a part, or in calculating on the 
chances of its resisting those which may lie formed for its subjugation ( t). 

(1) Dorn. ii. 33S. (3) Arch. Ch ii. 273. 

(2) Sec Kut det Pcrlfts de Pjlnnco rn (4) With regrot, the author must now bid adiou 

1798. IU«D. Til. 473, 10 iho Memoirs of the ArcbdtdLe Clmrlee, %6 lung 
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cminwriion The passafto of Ihe Sl.-Bernard by Napoloon, has been the subject 
, of unmeasured eulogium by almost all the Kreuch historians J but 
ncvbrlhclCss, in the firmness with which it was conducted, the 
”^^'|J*difIiculties with which it had to contend, and the resolution di^ 
hjNtpoiajn. pijjyjj jj, its execution, it must yield to Ihe Alpine Ccimpaign of ih'e 
Russian hero. In crossing from Marligny to Ivrca, the first consul. bat* no 
enemies to overcome, no lakes to pass, no hostile army to vanquisli,aT(crthe 
obstacles of nature liad been surmounted; the dilliculty of Iheascept and Ihe 
roughness of the road constituted the only serious impediments to the fnarch ; 
but, in passing from Hellinzona to Altdorf hy the St.-Gothard, Suwarrbw had 
to encounter not merely a road of greater length and equal difficulty, hut to 
force his way, sword in hand, through columns of the enemy, long trained 
to mountain warfare, intimately acquainted w ith the country, under a leader 
of |)re-eminent .skill in that species of tactics ; and to do this with troops as 
ignorant of .VIpiuc geography as those of France would have been of the passes 
of Ihe Caucasus. ^Vhcn he descended, like a mountain torrent, to Altdqn, 
overllirowing every thing in his course, he found bis progress stopped hy a 
lake, without roads on its sides, or a biirk on its bosom, and received the 
intelligence of the total defeat of Ihe array w itli which he came to co-opqrple 
under the walls Of /nricb. Obliged to delile by the ruggeil paths of the Sha- 
ehenlhal to the canton of Glams, he found himself epvcloped by the victo- 
rious columns of the enemy, and his front and rear assailed at the same time 
by superior forces, flushed by recent conquest. It was no ordinary resolution 
wliich in sucheirenmstances could disdain to submit, and after fiercely turjp- 
ing onhis pursuers, and routing llicir bravest troops, prcpare-lo 'surmount 
the diffirullies of a fresh mountain jwissage, and, amidst th&hb¥rors of the,- 
Alps of Glams, brave alike the storms of winter and the pursuit pf the enemy. 
The bulk of men in nil ages are governed by the event; an4 tp such perspi^ 
the passage of the St.-Hernard, followed as it was by the triumph pf Marepgq,-, 
w ill always be the highest object of interest ; but, without detracting from the 
w ell-earned fame of the French genej-al, it may safely be affirmed ^lat ihpse 
who know how to separate just combinaUon from casual disaster, ^aiid can 
appreciate the heroism of valour witen struggling with^ misfortune, will 
award a still higher place to the Riussian liero, aiql^foHow the fgotsteps of 
Suwarrow over the snow^ of the St.-Gothard and the valley of En^ w4h more 
interest than dlhor the eagles of I'iapoleon over (he S'l.-liernard, pc Ute stan- 
dards of Hannilnil from the shores of the Rhone to the banks of,the Pp, 

The expedition to llollaml was ably roocoived, and failed^ Pnly-from the 
inadequacy of the fpree employed, aud llic inherent weakness' incident tpt 

„ . . 

*invpl(iublc aiinaJe kh nni cutne ftirttirr dtiw ti tlina utWr t£5tminn^^ nr bani^o^U, u la ofttiimbr., 

tketJOAc nf iIiA ciuiipai^ of 1^99. Military cMr, by tls own sclf-wi^eat Jl^suca'apti'^rutbt 'IKI ' 

. Juu'few more rvtnarkable works nf which to bna.At. Memoirs of dtebc two grt^ itfita^oiijstr'xaay^be 

Xui^inoiu, sagacious, diMtitcrcsted, srvt*r« in jutlg- scro* 'ac'in a rnirre^, the oppiHitP principles ^ad'* 
iag of himself, indulgent in cfiticising thexuncToCt talent^ broQfht into during the 

of others; liberal of praise to all but his own great ^ioaary war; bn th'e'ooe slde.medlodfc^ 
adriercincnts, profoundly skilled in ibe military candour.aodlu^es^wttbouVUieVaergyrequisite'. 
aft, and giAed with no common powers of narrative ' to rAnQandteanyfadtnmtage the-Mritggl^t OA 
^4 description, bis work is a model of candid and the Olhtrr, genius, 'vigour, invmtion.bot i)oue'o(4lie ’ 
alile military disquisition. Less vehement and for« moiill' quAlHiei essential to Con/er lastfog stic^sa;* 
cibic than Napolmn, he is more circumspect and Of, perhaps, a more profound or fanciftil ohservgr 
consistent; with far inferior genius, be is distin* may trace io the (tenaan chief the fairgat spedipeDB 
guttbed by infinitely greater candour, gcuerusit^, bftbo great and |ood qualilsesVbfch.'in cvetw age, 
aud trttstworthinesB. On a fact staled by (be Arch- liave been the c&iraeteristic uf the blue-eredchit- 
dukr. whether favourable or adverse to bis rcpiita- dren of the ttothic vace ; in the Freqcb„ ibo tuoii 
tiua, or a criticism made by biin on others, the brilluinia.ssemblage Chat ever occUrredof the mental 
most {Mtrfeclrdiauce may be phccd. To a similar powers uf the dark>hair«d Celtic fatnily of iiiaukind. 
statement in the St. -Helena Memoirs implicit credit 
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Drp»ortki'« an enterprise conducted by allied forces. It was the greatest ar- 
mament whicli had been sent from Great Britain during the war, 

■ but yet obviously inadequate, both to the magnitude of the cntcr- 

prise and the resources of the stale mainly interested in its success. 

COIItlUCKt^l t /» 1 1 • 1 

•in^tir. If, truth, the annals of the earlier years of the war incessantly sug- 
gest regret at the parsimonious expenditure of British force, and the great 
results which, to all appearance, would have attended a more vigorous effort 
at the decisive moment. “Any person,” says Mr. Burke, “who was of age to 
lake a part in public affairs forty years ago, if the intermediate space were 
expunged from his memory, would hardly credit his senses when he should 
hear, from thehighest authority, that an army of two hundred thousand men 
was kept up in this island, and that in Ireland there were at least eighty thou- 
sand more. But how much greater would be his surprise, if he were told again 
that this mighty force was kept up for the mere purpose of an inert and pas- 
sive defence, and that, by its very constitution, the greater part was disabled 
from defending us against the enemy by one preventive stroke or one opera- 
tion of active hostility! What must his reflections be on learning further, 
that a fleet of five hundred men-of-war, the best appointed that this country 
ever had upon the sea, was for the greater part employed in the same system 
of unenterprising defence? What must be the feelings of any one who re- 
members the former energy of England, when he is given to understand 
that these two islands, with their extensive sea-coast, should he considered 
as a garrisoned sea-town ; that its garrison was so feebly commanded as never 
to make a sally; and that, contrary to all that has been hitherto seen in war, 
an inferior army, with the shattered relics of an almost annihilated navy, 
may with safety besiege this siijierior garrison, and, without hazarding the 
life of a man, ruin the place merely by the menaces and false appearances of 
an attack!^!).?.” 

If this 'was true in 1797, when the indignantotatesman wrote these cutting 
■ reniarkSjhow iiiuch more was it applicable in 1799, when France was reduced 
to extremities by the forces of Austria and Russia, and the extraordinary 
, energy of the Revolution had exhausted itself? The Archduke Charles, in- 
deed, has justly observed, that modern history presents few examples of great 
military operations executed in pursuance of a descent on the sea-coast; and 
that tho (lifliCnIties of the passage and the uncertainty cf the elements, pre- 
sent tllamost formidable obtaclcs in the way of the employment of consider- 
able forces in such an enterprise (2); but experience in all ages has demon- 
stratej that they are not insurmountable, and that from a military force, thus 
supported, the greatest results may reasonably be expected, if suflicieiit 
energy, is' infused into the undertaking. The examples of the overthrow of 
Hannibal at Zania, of the English at Hastings, of the French at Cressy and 
Azincourt, and of Napoldon in Spain and at Waterloo, prove what can bo 
efl'ccteil, even by a maritime expedition, if followed up with the requisite vi- 
gour. And, uiiqiiestiopahly, there never was an occasion when greater results 
might have been anticipated from.'such an exertion than in this campaign. 
Had sixty thousand native English, constantly fed by fresh supplies from the 
parent state, been sent to Holland, they would have borne down all opposi- 
tion, hoisted thcOrangcriag on all the fortresses of the, United Provinces, libe- 
rated Flanders, prevented the accumulation offeree which enabled Massena 
to strike his rgdonhied blows at Zurich, hindered the formation of the army 
of reserve, and iritcreepted the thunder of Marengo and Hohcniingcn. 

(l) Kiirkc ona Rr^lciilr Pcacr, W'orU, viii, 3T<. (1) Arcli. CU. il. I8S. 
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^‘hiiVr rapid fall of the French military power in 1709, w« the na- 
"" *'*'^®* result of the sudden extension of the frontiers of the Republic 

beyond its strength, and affords another example of the truth of 
the maxim, that the more the ambition of a nation in a state of fermentation 
leads to its extension, the more does it become dillicult for it to pt^rve its 
conquests (f). Such a state as France then was, with a military power ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Ems to the shores of Calabria, and no solid' • • 
foundation for government but the gratification of ambition, has no chance of • • 
safety but in constantly advancing to fresh conquests. The least reverse, by 
destroying the charm of its invincibility, and compelling the separation of its 
armies to garrison its numerous fortresses, leaves it weak and powerless it) 
the field, and speedily dissolves the splendid fabric. This truth was.expe- 
rienced by the Directory in 1799; it was evinced on a still greater scale, and 
after still more splendid triumphs, by Napok^ou in 1813. It is power slowly . 
acquired and wisely consolidated, authority which brings the blessings of civi-' 
lisation and protection with ils growth, victories which array the forces of the 
vanquished states in willing and organized multitudes under the standards 
of the victor, which alone are durable. Such were the conquests of Rome in . 
the ancient world, such are the conquests of Russia in Europe, and England 
in India, in modern times. The whirlwinds of an Alexander, a Timouf, or a 
Napokon, are in general as short-lived as the genius which creates them. 

The triumphs flowing from the transient ebullition of popular enthusiasm, 
sink with the decay of the passion from which they spring. Nothing is dur- 
able in nature but what has arisen by slow degrees; nothing in the end ob-‘ ' , 
tains the mastery of nations but the power which protects and blesses them. 

(l) Jom. >ii, 38S. 
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»BOH TH£ ACCKSSIOK Of NArOLSON TO THE OPE.MNO OF THE CAMPAIGN OF MAEENCO. 



V 



nOVEUBER, 1798— MAT, 1800. 



ARGUMENT. 

Napoleon’s Leller, ppoposipg Peace lo the British Government-Lord Grenville s Answer- 
M. Talleyrand $ Reply— Debates on this Proposal in Parliament — Arguments of the Oppo- 

sition for an Immediate Peace — And of Mr. Pitt and the Government for refusing to treat 

Parliament resolve to continue llie Contesl-Heneclioiis on this Decision of the Leiislature 
—Supplies voted by the British Parliamcnt-I.and and Sea forces employed-Mr. Uundas’s 
India Budget-The Union with Ireland passes the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland— 
Its lending Promions-V lews of the Leaders on both sides of Parliament on Ibis great 
Cht\ngc-Gr«atTrospcrity of the British Empire at this period-Vasi Change of Prices- 
Statistical Details — Bad Harvest of 1789 , and eonsequenl Scarcity in isoo — Great eflorts of 
Government to relieve it, and noble patience of the people— Measures of England and Aus- 
tria for the Prosecution of the War — Treaties entered into for (hat purpose with Austria and 
Bavaria— Military Preparations of the Imperialists— Discontented slate of the I'rcnch afli- 
lialed Republics-Moasures of Napoldon lo restore Public Credit in France— Pacilicalion of 
la Vendee— Iniquitous Execution of Count Louis Frolic- Napoldon cirectsa Reconciliation 
with the Emperor Paul— His energetic Military Measures- Revival of the Military Spirit in 
France— His steps to suppress the Revolutionary Fervour of the People- He totally eiiin- 
guisbes thuLtberty of the Prcss.T-Aud tlxes his Hcsideiicc at tlic Tuileries — Commencement 
of the EUqncIte and Splendour of the Court Iherc-Recall of many Exiles banished since the 
ISlfaFructidor— Eslahlisbmonl oflhe Secret Police — Napoleon’s hypocritical ilogeon Wash- 
ington— Comparison of bis system of government with that established by Constantino in 
the Byxanline empire — Commencement of his great designs for Architectural Embellishment 
at Paris— Suppression of the file on aist January, and elevation of Tronchel-Correspon- 

uence between NapoldonamlLonisXVill— General improvementin the Prospects of Franoe. * 

The Orst step of Napoleon, upon arriving at the consular throne, was to 
make proposals of peace to the British government. The debate on that sub- 
ject in Parlianient is the most important tliat occurred during the war, and 
forms the true introduction to the political history of Europe during the nine- 
teenth century. 

n»c 15. The letter of Napoleon to the King of England, couched in his 
*?99. ysual characteristic language, was in these terras Called by the 

wishes of the French nation to occupy the first station in the Republic, I 
think it proper on entering into 'office to make a direct communication to 
your Majesty. 

which for eight years has ravaged the four quarters of 
(iie^globe, is it destined to be eternar?‘Are there no means of coin- 
Sriu'il”ji-r *ti understanding? How can the two most enlightened na- 
vrrmnfi. 1 , tions of Europc, powerful and strong Itcyond what their indepen- 
dence and safely requires, sacrilie'e to ideas of vain greatness the heiiefils of 
commerce, prosperity, and domestic happiness? How has it happened that 
they do not feel tiiat peace is of the first necessity as well as the truest glory ? 

“These sentiments cannot be foreign 'to the heart of your Majesty, who 
reign over a free nation with the sole desire of rendering it happy. You will 
see in this overture only the cD'ccl of a sincere desire to contribute effica- 
ciously, for the second time, to a general pacification, !>y a step speedy, iiu- ‘ 
plying confidence, and disengaged from those forms 'which', however neecs- 
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"snry to dis(?ufsc the dependence of feeble stales, prove only ki those which 
are strong tlie mutual desire of deceivin&each othfir. 

“ France and England may, by the abuse of their sli^nglh still for a lime, 
to the misfortune of nations, retard the period of their oxhiuistion; hut I will 
•venture to say, the fate of all civilized nations is attached to the termination 
of a war which involves the whole world.’’ 

. xorfitr™- To this letter the following answer was returned by Lord Gren- 
ville, the English minister of foreign affairs “The King has 
given fre((uent i)roofs of his sincere desire for the rc-cstabKshinent of 
secure and permanent tranquillity in Europe, llenejtlier.is, nor has'been, 
engaged in any contest for a vain and false glory. IJe has had no other view 
than that of maintaining against all aggression the rigli^ and happinres of 
his subjects. For these he has contended againSt an unprovoked attack ; 
and for the same objects he is still obliged to contend : Nor can he hope that 
this necessity could be removed by entering at the present moment into a 
negotiation with those whom a fresh revolution has so recently placed in Uic 
exercise of power in France ; since no real advantage can arise from such ne- 
gotiation to the great and desirable object of a general peace, until itshall 
distinctly appear that those causes have ceased to 0 |)crale w hich originally 
produced the war, and by which it has l>een since protracted, and in more 
than one instance renewed. The same system, to the prevalence of which 
France justly ascribes all her present miseries, is that wlifch lias also involved 
fhc rest of Europe in a long and destructive w arfare, of a nature long since 
unknown to the practice of civilized nations. 

“ For the extension of this system, and for the extermination of all esta- 
blished governments, the resources of France have, from jeor to year, and 
in the midst of the most unparalleled distress, been lavished and exhausted. 

• To this indiscriminate spirit of destruction, the Netherlands, the tnited Pro- 
vinces, the Swiss Cantons, his Majesty’s ancient allies, have been successively 
sacriJi(;cd. Germany has been ravaged ; and Italy, tlujugli now rescued from 
il.s invaders, has been made tlie scene- of uiiboipided rapine and anarcliy. 
Uis Majesty himself has been eompeilcil to maintain an arduous and bur- 
densome contest for the independence and fetjsleDce of his kingdoms. 

.“While such a system continues to iwevail, and while the blood and 
treasure of a numerous imd powerfiij nation can be lavished in its support, 
experience lias shoVn tlnU uodt^nce bill that pfXipen and steady hostility 
can be availing. The most solemn treaties have only prepared the way for 
fresh aggression j and it is to a delcnninetl resistance itlouc that is now due 
wliaiever remains in Europe of security for property, personal liberly, social 
order, or religious freedoni. For the security,; therefore, _ of these essential 
objects, his Majesty canitol pla<5b Ips reliance on tlie mere renewal of general 
professions of pacific dispositions. Such dispositions have been repeatedly held 
out Iiy all those who have successively directed the resources of France to the 
destruction of Europe; and whom the present rulers have declared to liave 
been, from the beginning and uniformly, incapable of maintaining the rela- 
tions of peace and amity. 

“Greatly indeed will his_ Majesty rejoice if it shall appear that the dangers 
to w hich his own dominions and those of Ids allies have so long been exposed 
have really ceased ; wheuevar hc-sliall be saiislied tliai tlie necessity for re- 
sistance is at an end ;■ that, after the exiierience of so many years of crimes 
and miseries, belter prhiciplcs havij. ultimately prevailed in France; and that 
all tlie gigantic projects of ambition, and all the restless schemes of destruc- 
tion wliicb have endangered the very existence of civil society, liavc at length 
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been Finally relini^ishcd: Cut the conviction of such a change, however 
agreeable to his Majesty’s wishes, can result only from experience and the 
evidence of facts. 

“ The best and most natural pledge of its reality and permanence would 
be the restoration of that fine of princes,' which for so many denturics main- 
tained the French nation in prosperity at home' and consideration and respect 
abroad. Such an event vi ould at once hove removed, and will at any time 
remave, all obstacles in the way of negotiation or peace. It would confirm to 
France the unmolested enjoyment of its ancient territory; and it would give 
to all the other nations in Europe, in tranquillity and peace, that security 
whidi they are now compelled to seek by other ineansr. But desirable ns such 
an event must be, both to France and the world, it is not to this mode exclu- 
sively that his .Majesty linlits the possibility of secure aud solid pacification. 
His Majesty makes no claim to prescribe to f'rance what sliall lie thefonnof 
her government, or in whose hands she shall vest theautliorily necessary for 
cowucting the affairs of a great and powerful nation. He looks only to the 
security of his own dominions and those of his Allies, aud to the general 
safely of Europe. Whenever he shall judge that such security can in any 
. manner be attained, as resulting either from the internal situation of the 
country from whose internal situation the danger has arisen, or from such 
other circumstances, of whatever nature, as may produce the same end. Ids 
Majesty will eagerly etiibrace the opportunity to concert with his Allies the 
means of a general pacification (Ij. Unhappily no such security hitherto 
exists; no sufficient evidence of the principles by which the new government, 
will be directed; no reasonable ground by which to judge ofits stability (2J.” 

These able slate papers are not only valuable aS exJiibiling th^ arguments 



(1) Pari. Hin. xxxiT. 1799- 
(3) To this it was rqilicd by M. Tallejrandi the 
Ptench. roinifUr for (br«i(^ ** Very far 

frao>- Pr&n^e bariog prprnked the war, ahe had, it 
musi be f«eoIlHcled,^rr<Jtn ptc Tcrjr comuiencemeat 
pf the Iterblntion, soleiiKiIj pioclaimed her late of 
^ace, k«rdi$inciiiilrtion for con<jue>U, her rrf^te^ 
for the ind«‘p4>ndeticB of oU ^dreruroents ; and it is 
jobtto be donbtrd that, otoenpied &t that tiiae.dbUnv 
]y with her owa inleroal affairs* ihe wonTd l^ve 
avoided takiog^any paff in those of Enrope, and 
would hsTO reiiif inod fiiUiful td her dedarattaiu. 

. ** Bot from an opposite disposition, as atxm as the 
Fthnch RerohitfbD b«d br<A«n opt, ahnost.all Eo« 
rope entered into a Wagoe forits destruction. The , 
•ggrusion .was real, iong befora it wa« publie ; 
Sntcrnat resis^eocc escited, iu.oppoaeots were 
-/aoouratdy joceived, their eatitaeifont dwUrpa- 
tioQs wiirf supported, the French nalidn was in- 
spltM in the perspn of its agents, ond Bo gland i«i* 
partieolariy, this example, by the dismic^ of the 
Mitdster aecr^itrd by her ; nnall}'. Franco .was^ in 
fact, attacked in her independeixoe, and her hon* ' 
oar, ami in her udrtt’, long^tcfotp war was doolared* 
Thus it is t 9 the projects of dieinembcriCM'nt, 
sitiijrction, and dissolution, which were prepared 
aj^nst her, and the cxeeatioii of whkbwas several 
times attempted and purtaed« that Frinee Ita* a 
right to itoDute the evus which shts has suffered, 
and tboie wnicb fakoc.ofnictad Vuni|ie. Such pro* 
jectf for a lone time, witboht example with respect 
toso powerfufa oation, coold not to bring on 
tliewmst fatal eonaequences, Assailed on all sides, 
the RepubUc could nut but extend universally th# 
efforis of her defeitre, atid It is ouly'for the main- 
teoaoce of her own tndeprndeoee t^t she has made 
lua of those means which she {WiisaMcd iu her own 
strragUi and the courage of ber ritJzeus, Jk» long 
as''sh«aaw (hat her eneiuics obstiuateiy refused to 



recognise i^r rights, she counted only upon the 
energy of her tesistpaeo* but a# soon as, they were' 
obliged to abanduD the hop# bf-iofasion. . she 
sought for means of 'foacniatKin, and inauifeited 
oacific lutentioas; an^ if these have not always 
Deen cQicacious}' HV to the midst ot thh' critical 
plrcumstaoce's of Iter ioteritat situation, which the 
Kevolotiho and (bo war have successively brought 
on, the former <b>posita'ri^ of the eiecative power - 
in France bivefiol always shown is much- rooderw* 
tion as Venation Itself his shown couidge, it must, 
above a^, bo. imputed to the fetal and persevering 
aoiniodty.with VrUicK theresourccs of Biiglind have 
been lavished p) accoiuplish die wiin, of France. 

‘•But if the wi^cs of hIS Dritaimlc Majesty, In 
coufonoity widi nu assttrancm, are in uinson with 
those df the. French Bepnhlic for the rv-^tabli^- 
meat of ptaev, why, iastead of attempting the apo> 
logy of tnaw^r, should not attention he paid to the 
means of (erminatiuf it ? The First Gnuiul of the 
Ffench Rcpuhlic cannot doubt that his Rritannio . 
Majesty must recognise the > fight of nations to 
eboo|e the fom of their goverument, since it is 
from the cxetc^ of this right that ho bolds his 
‘ crown'; but he cannot compr^vnd bow, after ad> 
toilting this fundanKiital principle, upon which 
rests the:«xisUhce of politiml societies, he could 
annex insinuations which tcud to an inlerferenoe in 
the. internal affairs of the Republic, and which are 
not tcu injuriotfc to the l■'rencb notion and its eo* 
vemineat, than it. would be to England and bis 
Majesty, >f n sort of invitation weia held out in 
favour of that Uepubltcau form of gtvrermneni, of 
wbldt England «do]>tcd the forms about the uiiddla 
of the last century, or an exhortation to rrcall t^ 
the throne tliat faiuUy whom their birth had placed 
there, and whom a Revolution had cooi|ieUed to 
desccud from it* {l*art, Uist. uxltr, lltlll, 1302.) 
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j«..ii. advanced by the opposite parties in tliis memorable contest, but 
M*?.!! ‘ts containing an explicit and important declaration of the object 
uniformly pursued by Great Britain throughout its continuance. 
The English ministry never claimed a right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of France, or dictate to her inhabitants the form of government or race of 
, sovereigns they were to choose ; the object of the war is there exi>ressly de- 
» cktred to have been, what it always was, defensive. It was undertaken, not 
' to impose a government upon France, but to prevent its imposing one upon 
’other nations; not to partition, or circumscribe its territory, but oppose a 
barrier to the inundation of infidel and democratical principles, by which 
the Republic first shook the opinions of the multitude in all the adjoin- 
ing states, and then, having divided their inbabitanU, overthrew their 
independence. The restoration of the Bourbons was held forth as tbo mode 
most likely to remove these dangers; but by no means as an indispensable 
preliminary to a general paciDcation, if adequate security against them could 
■in any other way be obtained. Of the reality of the peril, the existence of 
the Batavian, Ligurian, Cisalpine, Helvetian, Roman, and Parthenopeiah 
republics, most of whom had been revolutionized in a state of profound 
peace, afforded ample evidence ; and it was one which increased rapidly 
during any interval of hostilities, because it was then that the point of 
- the wedge was most readily inserted by the revolutionary prppagandists into 
an unsuspecting people. 

The debates, however, which followed in both Houses of Parlia- 












Drblitrs on ' ■ « 

nicnt on this uioineutous subject, were slill more iniporUml, as 
liUc.t.'' unfolding tlic real views of the contending parlies, and forming the 
true key to the grounds on which if w as thereafter rested on both sides. 

On the part of the Opposition, it was urged l>y Mr. Fox and Mr. Erskine, 
“ that now was the first time wticn the house were assembled in a new epoch 



of the war; that, without annexing any epithet to it, or adverting to its un- 
paralleled calamities, it could not be denied that a new era in any possible 
war, or which led to a nearer prospect of peace, was a most critical and aus- 
picious period. That the real question was, whetlier Uie House of Commons 
could say, in the face of a suffering nation and a desolated world, that a lofty, 
imperious, declamatory, insuJling answer to a proposition professing peace 
and conciliation, was the answer which should have been sent to 1 ranee; or 
to any human government. That though he might not be able to determine 
what answer, iu the circumstances of the country, should have been sent, 
they could, without (be possibility of being miSUkcu, pronounce that the 
answ er given was odiously and absurdly wrong. As a vindication of (he war, 
it was loose, and in some parts unfounded; but as an answer to a specific 
proposition, it was dangerous, as a precedent, to tlie best interests of mankind. 
It rejected the very idea of peace, as if it were a curse ; and held fast to war, 
as an inseparable adjunct to the prosjicriiy of nations^ 

Ar|tiint nt« “ The French Revolution was undoubtedly, in its beginning, a 
rttkin for in grcHt 3nd 3wful event, which could not but extend its intluence 
more or less to other nations. So mighty a fabric of despotism and 
snjierstilion, after having endured for nges^ cunld not fall to the ground with- 
out a concussion which the wliolc earth should feel; but the evil of such a 
_ Revolution was only to lie averted by cautious iulerual policy, and not by 
external war, unless it became impossible, from actual and not spceiilalive 
aggression, to maintain the relations of peace. The ipieStion was not, whether 
the tendency of the Revolution was beneficial or injurious, hut what was our 
own policy and duly as coiiuected with its existence? In Mr. Burkq’s words, 
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applied to the American Itcvolution, the question is not, whether this condi- 
tion of human aiTairs deserves praise or blame, but what, in God’s name, are 
you to do with it ? 

“ When war was first proclaimed by this country, after the death of Louis, 
it was rested on ‘ the late atrocious act perpetrated at Paris.’ Then, as now, 
it was provoked, and peaee rejected upon general and unjustifiable objec- 
tions — speculative dangers to religion and government, which, supposing 
them to have existed, with all their possible consequences, were more likely 
to be increased than diminished by the bitterness of war. At that time, mi- 
nisters were implored not to invite war upon principles which made peace 
dependent upon systems and forms of government, instead of the eonduct of 
nations ; upon theories which could not be changed, instead of aggressions 
which might be adjusted. France had then, and for a long time after, a strong 
interest in peace; she had not then extended her conquests; but Europe com- 
bined to extinguish France, and place her without the pale of the social 
community; and France, in her turn, acted towards Europe on the same 
principles. She desolated and ravaged whatever countries she occupied, and 
spread her conquests with unexampled rapidity. Could it be expected that 
so powerful a nation, so assailed, should act merely ou the defensive, or that, 
in the midst of a revolution which the confederacy of surrounding nations 
had rendered terrible, the rights of nations would be respected? Ambitious 
projects, not perhaps originally contemplated, followed their steps; and the 
world was changed with portentous violence, because the government of 
Great Britain had resolved, that, if changed at all, it should revert to establish- 
ments which had reached their period and expired. 

“ In 1795, without any pacific proposition from France, when the govern- 
ment of l^rance was not a month old, at a time w'hen the alarm was at its 
height in England, and the probable contagion of French principles, by the 
intercourse of peace, was not only the favourite theme of ministers, but made 
the foundation of a system by which some of our most essential liberties were 
abridged — even these ministers invited the infant, democratic. Jacobin, re- 
gicide republic of France to propose a peace. On what principle, then, could , 
peace now be refused when the danger was so much diminished, because the 
resistless fury of that popular spirit which had been the uniform topic of de- 
clamation bad not only subsided, from time and expansion, but was curbed, 
or rather extinguished, by the forms of the new government which invited us 
to peace ? If Bonaparte found that his interests were served by an arrange- 
ment with England, the same interests would lead him to continue it. Sur- 
rounded with perils, at the head of an untried government, menaced by a 
great confederacy, of which England was the head, compelled to press heavily 
upon the resources of an exhausted people, it was not less his interest to pro- 
pose than it was ours to accept peace. 

“ It is impossible to look without the most bitter regret on the enormities 
which France has committed. In some of the worst of them, however, the 
Allies have joined her. Did not Austria receive Venice from Bonaparte ? and 
is not the receiver as bad as the thief? Has not Russia attacked France? Did 
not the Emperor and the King of Prussia subscribe a declaration at Pilnitz 
which amounted to a hostile aggression? Did they not make a public decla- 
ration, that they were to employ their forces, in conjunction with the other • 
kings of Europe, ‘ to put the King of France in a situation to establish, in per- 
fect liberty, the foundations of a monarchical government equally agreeable 
to the rights of sovereigns and the welfare of the French? ’ and, whenever the 
other princes should co-operate with them, did they not ‘ tlien, and in that 
IV. - -v-**- 7_ • 
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case, declare their determination to act promptly, and by mutual consent to 
obtain the end proposed by all of them?’ Can gentlemen lay their bands on 
their hearts, and not admit that the fair construction of this is, that whenever 
the other powers should coucur, they would attack France, then at peace 
with them, and occupied only in domestic and internal regulations ? 

“ The decree of f9lh November 1792, is alleged as a clear act of aggression, 
not only against England, but all the sovereigns of Europe. Much weight 
should not be attached to that silly document, and it has been sufliciently ex- 
plained by M.Chauvelin, when he declared that it never was meant to proclaim 
the favour of France for insurrection, but that it applied to those people only 
who, after having acquired their liberty by conquest, should demand the as- 
sistance of the Republic. Should not a magnanimous nation have been satis- 
fled with this explanation ; and where will be the end of wars, if idle and 
intemperate expressions are to be made the groundwork of bitter and never- 
ending hostilities ? 

“ Where is the war, pregnant with so many horrors, next to be carried? 
Where is it to stop? Not till you establish (he House of Bourbon! — and this 
you cherish the hope of doing, because you have had a successful campaign. 
But is the situation of the Aliies, with ail they have gained, to be compared 
with what it was after Valenciennes was taken? One campaign is successful 
to you ; another may be so to them ; and in this way, animated by the vin- 
dictive passions of revenge, hatred, rancour, which are inflnitely more flagi- 
tious than those of ambition and the thirst of power, you may go on for ever, 
as, with such black incentives, no end can be foreseen to human misery. A.nd 
all this without an intelligible motive, merely that you may gain a better 
peace a year or two hence. Is then peace so dangerous a state, war so en- 
viable, that the latter is to be chosen as a state of probation, the former 
shunned as a positive evil (1)?” 

cm «°i!d!he other hand, it was contended by Lord Grenville and Mr. 

,ovrrnmrni pRi “ that the samc necessity which originally existed for the 

totreit. commencement and prosecution, still called for perseverance in 
the war. The same proneness to aggression, the same disregard to justice, 
still actuated the conduct of the men w'ho rule in France. Peace with a 
nation by whom war was made against all order, religion, and morality, 
would rather be a cessation of resistance to wrong than a suspension of arms 
in the nature of an ordinary warfare. To negotiate with established govern- 
ments was formerly not merely easy, but in most circumstances safe ; but to 
negotiate with the government of France now would be to incur all the 
risks of an uncertain truce, without attaining the benefits even of a tepipo- 
rary peace. France still retains the sentiments, and is constant to the views 
which characterised the dawn of her Revolution. She was innovating, she 
is so still ; she was Jacobin, she is so still ; she declared war against all kings, 
and she continues to this hour to seek their destruction. Even the distant 
republic of America could not escape that ravaging power, and next to a 
state of active and inveterate war were the relations of those two common- 
wealths for a long time. The Republic, indeed, has frequently published her 
disinclination to conquest; but has she followed up that declaration by any 
acts indicating a similar disposition ? Have we not seen her armies march to 
the Rhine, seize the Netherlands, and annex them to her dominions? Have 
we not witnessed her progress in Italy ? Are not the wrongs of Switzerland 
recent and marked? Even into Asia she has carried her lust for dominion. 



(1) Pail, HUt, null. 12pt, IStS. 
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severed from the Porte, during a period of profound peace, a vast portion of 
its empire, and stimulated ‘Citizen Tippoo’ to engage in that contest which 
ultimately proved his ruin? 

“The Ilepuhlic has proclaimed her respect for the independence of all 
governments. How have her actions corresponded with this profession? 
Rid not Jacobin France attempt the overthrow of every government? Rid 
she not, whenever it suited her purpose, arm the governors against the 
governed, or the governed against the governors? How completely has she 
succeeded, during a period of profound peace which had been unbroken for 
centuries, in convulsing the population, and so subduing the independence 
of Switzerland? In Italy, the whole fabric of civil society bas been changed, 
and the independence of every government violated. The Netherlands, loo, 
exhibit to mankind monuments of the awful veneration with which the Ke- 
public has regarded the independence of other states. The memorable decree 
of November 1792, has not slept a dead letter in their statute-book. No, it 
has ever since been the active energetic principle of their whole conduct, 
and every nation is interested in the extinction of that principle for ever. 

“ Every power with whom the Kepublic has treated, whether for the pur- 
po.se of armistice or peace, could furnish melancholy instances of the per- 
fidy of France, and of the ambition, injustice, and cruelty of her rulers. Swit- 
zerland concluded a truce with the Uepublic ; her rulers immediately excited 
insurrections among her cantons, overthrew her institutions, seized her for- 
tresses, robbed her treasures, the accumulation of ages, and, to give perma- 
nence to her usurpations, imposed on her a government new alike in form 
and substance. The Grand Ruk'e of Tuscany was among the earliest sufferers 
by a treaty of peace with the Republic. In every thing he strove to conform 
to the views of France ; her rulers repealed to him her assurances of attach- 
ment and disinclination to conquest; but at the very time that the honour of 
the Uepublic was pledged for the security of his states, he saw the troopsofbis 
ally enter his capital, and he himself was deposed and a democracy given to 
the Florentines. The King of Sardinia opened the gales of his capital to the 
Republican arras, and, confiding in the integrity of the French government, 
expected to be secured in his dominions by the treaty which guaranteed his 
title and his rights, and communicated to France equal advantages. He 
was, however, in a state of peace, invaded in his dominions, forced to fly to 
his insular possessions, and Turin treacherously taken possession of by the 
Republican troops. The change in the Papal government was another part of 
the same system. It was planned by Joseph Bonaparte in his palace. He 
excited the populace to an insurrection; aud effected the revolution in Utc 
capital at the liead of the Roman mob. To Venice their conduct was stiU 
more atrocious. After coucluding an armistice with the Archduke Charles, 
Rona|>artc declared that he took the Venetians under his protection, and 
overturned the old government by the movements excited among the peo- 
ple; but no sooner was the national independence in this way destroyed, 
than be sold them to the very Im|)Crial government against whose alleged 
oppression he had prompted them to take up arms. Genoa received the 
French as friends; and the debt of gratitude was repaid by the government 
being revolutionized, and, under the authority of a mock constitution, the 
people plundered, and the public independence subverted. 

“It is in vain to allege that these atrocities are the work of former govern- 
ments, and that Bonaparte had no hand in them. The worst of these acts of 
perfidy have been perpetrated by himself. If a treaty was concluded and 
broken with .Sardinia, it was concluded aud broken by Bonaparte. If peace 
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was entered into and violated with Tuscany, it was entered into and violated 
by Bonaparte. If Venice was lirst seduced into revolutionary revolt, and 
then betrayed and sold to Austria, it was by Bonaparte that the treachery was 
consummated. If the Papal poveriimenl was lirst terrified into submission, 
and then overturned by rebellion, it was Bonaparte who accomplished the 
work. If Genoa was convulsed in a stale of profoun<l peace, and then sacri- 
ficed, it was by Bonaparte that the perfidious invasion was committed. If 
Switzerland was lirst seduced into revolution, and then invaded and plun- 
dered, it was by the deceitful promises and arts of Bonaparte that the train 
was laid. Even the afiilialcd republics and his own country have not escaped 
the same perfidious ability. The constitution which he forced on his coun- 
trymen, at the cannon’s mouth, on the I5lh Vendemiaire, he delivered up 
to the bayonets of Augcreaii on the I8th Fructidor, and overturned with his 
grenadiers on the 18th Brumaire. The constitution of the Cisalpine republic, 
w Inch he himself had established, was overthrown by his lieutenant Berthier. 
He gained possession of .Malta by deceitful promises, and immediately handed 
it over to the Bepublic. He declared to the Porte that he had no intention to 
take possession of Egypt, and yet he avowed to his army that he conquered 
it fur France, and instantly roused the Copts into rebellion against the .Mame- 
lukes. He declared to the Mussulmans that he was a believer in Maho- 
met (I), thus demonstrating that, even on the most sacred subjects, truth was 
set at nought when any object was to be gained by its violation. Nay, he 
has, in his ollicial instructions, openly avowed this system ; for, in his in- 
structions to Kldber, he declares, ‘ You may sign a treaty to evacuate Egypt, 
but do not execute the articles, and you may find a plausible excuse for the 
delay in the observation, that they must be sent home to be submitted to the 
Directory.’ YVhat reliance can be placed on a power which thus uniformly 
makes peace or truce a stepping-stone to farther aggressions; and systema- 
tically uses perfidy as an allowable weaj)on for eircumventing its enemies? 
And what is especially worthy of observation, this system is not that of any 
one man; it has been the principle of all the statesmen, without excep- 
tion, who have governed France during the Revolution; a clear proof that it 
arises from the force of the circumstances in which they are phiccd, and the 
ruinous ascendance of irreligious principles in the people; and that the inten- 
tions of the present ruler of the country, even if they were widely different 
from what they are, could afford no sort of security against its continuance. 

“ France would now derive great advantages from a general peace. Her 
commerce would revive; her seamen be renewed, her sailors acquire expe- 
rience; and the power which hitherto has been so victorious at land, would 
speedily become formidable on another element. What benefit could it bring 
to Great Britain? Are our harbours blockaded, our commerce interrupted, 
our dockyards empty? Have we not, on the contrary, acquired an irresist- 
ible preponderance on the seas during the war, and is not the trade of the 
world rapidly passing into the hands of our merchants? Bonaparte would 
acquire immense popularity by being the means of bringing about an accom- 
modation with this country ; if we wish to establish his power, and perma- 
nently enlist the energy of the Revolution under the banners of a military 
chieftain, we have only to fall into the snare which he has so artfully pre- 
pared. In turbulent republics, it has ever been an axiom to maintain in- 

(l) This WAS strictly trup. ** They will say 1 am believer in any particolar religiont but as to the 
a I’apist,’' said Napolt'on. *M am no soch thin;. I idea of a God, look up to the Heaveoa» and say wbo 
was a Mahometan iii Egypt. I would become a Ca. made that?”*- bee TaiiaensAO JfurU CoruuIiU, 153* 
tkolic here for the of the people. 1 am no 
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ternal tranquillity by external action; it was on that principle that the war 
was commenced by Brissot and continued by Robespierre, and it is not likely 
to be forgotten by the military chief who has now succeeded to the helm of 
affairs. 

“ It is in vain to pretend that cither the Allied powers or C.reat liriluin were 
the aggressors in the terrible war which has so long desolated Kurope. In in- 
vestigating this subject, the most scrupulous attention to dates is requisite. 
The attack upon the Papal states, by the seizure of .Avignon in August 17i)l, 
was attended by a series of the most sanguinary excesses which disgraced the 
Revolution ; and this was followed, in the same year, by an aggression against 
the whole empire, by the seizure of Porentrui, part of the dominions of the 
Bishop of Basle. In April! 79i, the French government ileclared war against 
Austria ; and in September of the same year, without any declaration of war, 
or any cause of hostility, and in direct violation of their promises to abstain 
from conquest, they seized Savoy and Nice, upon the pretence that nature had 
destined them to form a part of France. The assertion that this w ar was ren- 
dered necessary by the threatening alliance formed at Piluitz, is equally de- 
void of foundation ; that celebrated declaration referred only to the state of 
imprisonment in which Louis XVI was kept, and its immediate object was to 
cITect his deliverance, if a concert among the Kuropeaii powers could he 
brought about for that purpose, leaving the internal state of France to be 
decided by the King when restored to his liberty, with the free consent of the 
states of the kingdom, without one w ord relative to its dismemberment. This 
was fully admitted in the ofScial correspondence w hich took place between 
this country and Austria; and as long as M. Dcicssart was minister of foreign 
alTairs in France, there was a great probability that the differences would be 
terminated amicably; but the war party excited a tumult in order to dis- 
possess him, as they considered, in Brissot’s words, that ‘ war was necessary 
to consolidate the Revolution.’ Upon the King of France’s acceptance of the 
constitution, the emperor notified to all the courts of Europe that he consi- 
dered it as his proper act, and thereby the convention of Pilnitz fell to the 
ground ; and the event soon proved the sincerity of that declaration, for when 
war was declared by the French in 1792, the Austrian Netherlands were al- 
most destitute of troops, and soon fell a prey to the Republicans. 

“ Great Britain at this time, and for long after, entertained no hostile de- 
signs towards France. So far from it, on 29th December 1792, only a month 
before the commencement of hostilities, a note was sent by Lord Grenville to 
the British ambassador at St.-Petersburg, imparling to Russia the principles 
on which we acted, and the terms on w hich we were willing to mediate for 
peace, which were, ‘ the withdraw ing the French arms within the limits of 
their territory, the abandoning their conquests, the rescinding any acts in- 
jurious to the sovereignty or rights of other nations, and the giving, in some 
unequivocal manner, a pledge of their intention no longer to foment troubles 
or excite disturbances against other governments. In return for these stipu- 
lations, the different powers of Europe might engage to abandon all measures 
or views of hostility against France, or interference in its internal affairs.’ 
Such were the principles on which we acted ; and what, then, brought on the 
war with this country? The insane decrees of 19th November and loth De- 
cember 1792, which amounted to a declaration of war against all governments, 
and the attack on our Allies the Dutch, and the opening of the Scheldt, in 
open prosecution of the new code of public law then promulgated by the Re- 
public. 

“The fundamental principle bf the revolutionary jtarly in France always 
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lias been an insatiable love of aggrandisement, an implacable spirit of des- 
truction against all the civil and religious institutions of every other coun- 
try. Its uniform mode of proceeding was to britic the poor against the rich, 
by proposing to transfer into new hands, on the delusive notion of equality, 
and in breach of every principle of justice, the whole property of the coun- 
try ; the practical application of this principle was to devote the whole of that 
property to indiscriminate plunder, and make it the foundation of a revolu- 
tionary system of linancc, productive in proportion to the misery and deso- 
lation which it created. It has been accompanied by an unwearied spirit of 
proselytism, dilTusing itself over all the nations of the earth; a spirit which 
can apply itself to all circumstances and all situations ; hold out a promise of 
redress equally to all nations; which enables the teachers of French liberty 
to recommend themselves to those who live under the feudal code of the 
German empire, the various states of Italy, the old republicans of Holland, 
the new republicans of America, the protestants of Sw itzerland, the Catholics 
of Ireland, the .Mussulmans of Turkey, and the Hindoos of India; the natives 
of England, enjoying the perfection of practical freedom, and the Copts of 
Egypt, groaning under the last severity of Asiatic bondage. The last and dis- 
tinguishing feature is a perlidy which nothing can bind ; which no ties of 
trea,ty, no sense of the principles generally received among nations, no obli- 
gation, human or divine, can restrain. Thus qualified, thus armed for des- 
truction, the genius of the French Revolution marched forth the terror and 
dismay of the world. Every nation has in its turn been the witness, many 
have been the victims, of its principles; and it is left now for us to decide 
whether we will compromise with such a danger, while we have yet resources 
to supply the sinews of war, while the heart and spirit of the country is yet 
unbroken, and while we have the means of calling forth and supporting a 
powerful co-operation in Europe. Cur igitur pacem nolo — quia inlida est, 
quia perieulosa, quia esse non potest (1)?” 

Feb. 3. isoo. The House, upon a division, supported the measures of Adminis- 
tration by a majority of two hundred and sixty-live to sixty-four. 

RearciioiM In judging of this decision of the British government, which formed 
commencement of the second period of the war,4hat in 
which it wos waged with Napoleon, it is of importance to recollect 
the circumstances in which he w as placed, and the nature of the government 
which he had assumed. France had not ceased to be revolutionary, but its 
energies were now, under a skilful and enterprising chief, turned to military 
objects. He was still, however, borne forward upon the movement, and the 
moment he attempted to stop, he would have been crushed by its wheels. 
No one was more aware of this than the First Consul. “ The French govern- 
ment,” said Napoleon in 1 800, “ has no resemblance to those wliich surround 
it. Hated by all its neighbours, obliged to restrain many diflerent classes of 
malecontcnts within its bosom, it stands in need of action, of eclat, and, by 
consequence, of war, to maintain an imposing attitude against so many ene- 
mies.” — “ Yourgovernment,” replied Thibeaudeau,“ has no resemblance to 
one newly established. It assumed the toga virilis at Marengo; and, sus- 
tained by a powerful head and the arms of thirty millions of inhabitants, its 
place is already sulliciently prominent among the European powers.” — “ Do 
you really think that sullicicut ?” replied Napoldon ; “ it mast be first of all, 

(l) Pari. Hi$t xxilr. 1206, 1349. ar« reported at Urge in Hansard, and throw more 

It is impossible, in this abstract, to gire any idfti light on the motives ond objects of the war than 
of the splendid and lumtimus ttpeeihes made on this 0 nv oilier documents iu existence. 
raetnurabU ucraltoii in the britisb Ihirtiamcnt. Tliry 
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or il will perish.''' — “ And lo obtain sucli a result, you see no other method 
than war?” — “ None other, citizen (1).” — “ llis fixed opinion from the com- 
mencement,” says Bourrienuc, “ was, tliat if stationary he would fall ; that 
he was sustained only by continually advancing, and that it was not sulTicient 
to advance, but he must advance rapidly and irresistibly.” — “ .My power,” 
saidhe, “depends on my glory, and mygloryon thevictorieswhichlgain. My 
power would instantly fall, if it were not constantly based on fresh glory and 
victories. Conquest made me what I am : conquest alone can maintain me in 
it. A government newly established has need to dazzle and astonish; when 
its iclal ceases, it perishes. It is in vain to expect repose from a man who is 
the concentration of movement (2).” 

Such were Napoleon’s views; and that they were perfectly just, with refe- 
rence to his own situation, is evident from the consideration that a revolu- 
tionary power, whether in civil or military affairs, has never yet maintained 
its ascendency in any other way. But these being his princijdes, and the in- 
dependence of England forming the great stumbling-block in his way, it is 
evident that no permanent peace with him was practicable; that every ac- 
commodation could have been only a truce ; and that it never would be pro- 
posed, unless in circumstances when it was for his interest to gain a short 
breathing-time for fresh projects of ambition (o). The event completely 
proved the justice of these views, and forms the best commentary on the 
prophetic wisdom of Mr. Pitt. Every successive peace on the continent only 
paved the way for fresh aggressions ; and at length he was precipitated upon 
the snows of Russia, by the same invincible necessity of dazzling his subjects 
by the lustre of additional victories which was felt in the commencement of 
llis career. “ His power, without and within,” says Marshal St.-Cyr, “ was 
founded solely on the idat of his victories. By intrusting himself without 
reserve to fortune, he imposed upon himself the necessity of following it to 
the utmost verge whither it would lead him. Unheard-of success had at- 
tended enterprises, the temerity of which was continually increasing; but 
thence arose a necessity to keep for ever awake the terror and admiration of 
Europe, by new enterprises and more dazzling triumphs. The more colossal 
his power became, the more immeasurable his projects required to be, in 
order that their unexpected success should keep up the same stupor in the 
minds of the vulgar. Admiration, enthusiasm, ambition, the emotions on 
which his dominion was founded, are not durable in their nature ; they must 
be incessantly fed with fresh stimulants; and, to effect that, extraordinary 
efforts are requisite. These principles were well known to Napoleon ; and 
thence it is that he so often did evil, albeit knowing better than any one that 
it was evil, overruled by a superior power, from which he felt it was impos- 
sible lo escape. The rapid movement which he imprinted on the affairs of 
Europe was of a kind which could not be arrested ; a single retrograde step, 
a policy which indicated a stationary condition, would have been the signal 
of his fall. Far, therefore, from making it subject of reproach lo Napoldon, 
that he conceived an enterprise so gigantic as the Russian expedition, be is 



fij Thlbaodrau, Coiuutat, 398. 

12) Boar. Hi. 2l4. 

(3) ThU ftcrorOingly was openly avowetl by Na« 
poltoa himself. Eugland/* Mid he in Janaary 
1800» *' Mas/ bt op 0 iiurmj, As long as my voice has 
any itifluence, it will never enjoy any respite, Yesl 
yes I war to the death with Englana for ever— ay, 
till its destruction.*' [ D'Abr, ii. 179 , |80. ) He 
adtaiu, in hU own Meiooirs, that when he made 
these proposals to Mr, Pitt, he had no serious ioten* 
lion of concluding peace. ** I bad then," uid be. 



** need of war i a treaty of peace which would have 
derogated from that of Cainpo Formio and an« 
nulled the creatiouv of Italy, would bare wiiherod 
every iina^inatiou. Mr. Pitt's answer accordingly 
was impatienliy expected. Wbeu it arrived, i/ 
me mitA a teertf $atisfattion. Hit €H*wer could not have 
bten more favourable. From that cuomrnt 1 foresaw 
that, with such impassioned antaguiiistj, 1 would 
have no diffii ully in reaching the highest dcstiojes.'* 
— Naf, in Mo.'irtt, i. 33, 34. 
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rallier to be pitied for being placed in a situation where he was overruled by 
necessity ; and tliis furnishes the true answer to those who would ascribe to 
chance, the rigour of tlie elements, or an excess of temerity, what was in 
truth but the inevitable consetpience of the false position in which for fifteen 
years France had been placed (f It is this law of the moral world which 
rendered durable peace with that country, when headed by a revolutionary 
power, impossible; and which was ultimately destined to inflict an awful 
retribution on its guilt and its ambition. 

Experience, therefore, has now proved that Mr. Pitt’s view of the charac- 
ter of the revolutionary warwas well founded; and that the seizureof the con- 
sular throne by Napoleon, only gave a new and more dangerous direction to 
that restless and insatiable spirit which had arisen from the convulsions 
which the Revolution had produced. Justice requires that it should be de- 
clared, that, in espousing the cause of the enemy on this occasion, and uni- 
formly palliating the crimes of the popular party in that country, the Eng- 
lish Opposition were led, by the spirit of party, to forget equally the duties 
of patriotism and the dictates of reason. No hesitation need be felt by an Eng- 
lish writer in exprcs.sing this opinion, because the ablest of the liberal party 
in France themselves admit that their partisans in this country fell into this 
enormous error. “Nothing,” says .Madame de Stafl, “ was more contrary to 
Bonaparte’s nature, or his interest, than to have made peace in 1800. He 
could only live in agitation ; and if any thing could plead his apology with 
lho.se who reflect on the influence of external circumstances on the human 
mind, it is, that he could only breathe freely in a volcanic atmosphere. It 
was absolutely necessary for him to present, every three months, a new object 
of ambition to the French, in order to supply, by the grandeur and variety of 
external events, the vacuum occasioned by the removal of all objects of. 
domestic interest. At that epoch, unhappily for the spirit of freedom in Eng- 
land, the English Opposition, with Mr. Fox at their head, took an entirely 
false view of Napoldon ; and thence it was that that party, previously so esti- 
mable, lost its ascendant in the nation. It was already too much to have de- 
fended France under the Reign of Terror ; but it was, if possible, a still grea- 
ter fault to have considered Bonaparte as identified with the principles of 
freedom, when in truth he was their deadliest enemy (2).” — “The eloquent 
declarations of Mr. Fox,” says General Mathieu Dumas, “ cannot invalidate 
the facts brought forward by .Mr. Pitt and Ixtrd Grenville as to the origin 
of the war. The Girondists alone were the cause of its commencement. The 
names of those impostors who, to overturn the monarchical throne of France, 
prevailed on the King to declare that fatal war, should be consigned to an 
execrable celebrity ; they alone brought down on Europe and their country a 
deluge of calamities (3).” 

The Peril,. War being thus resolved on, the most vigorous measures were 

MWe* m taken, both by Parliament and the executive, to meet the dangers 
with which it might be attended. Parliament voted the sum of 
L.fi00,000 to the crown, for the purpose of immediately aiding Austria in the 
armaments which she had in contemplation, and 3lr. Pitt slated that a loan 
of L.2,500,000 to the Emperor would ly advanced (4). The budget brought 
forward by the chancellor of the exchequer exhibited a most nattering pic- 
ture of the public credit, and proved that, notwithstanding the immense ex- 
penditure of the eight preceding campaigns, the national resources were still 

(l) St.-Cyr, llitl. MU. iii. 3. t. 
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unimpaired (1). The extraordinary fact which he mentioned, that, in the 
eighth year of the war, a loan of eighteen millions and a half had been ob- 
tained at the rate of four and (hree-fourlhs per cent, proved tbe enduring 
credit of the government and the almost boundless extent of the wealth of 
Ssppii.s England ; but both that great financier and the British public, 
Brlulh’VJJ! misled by the fallacious brilliancy of present appearances, over- 
iiam.nl. lookcd thc gricvous burden which the contraction of debt in the 
three per cents, in other words, the imposition of a burden of L.lOO for every 
L.60 advanced, was ultimately to produce upon the national resources. 
iA"form forces of Great Britain in this year amounted to 1(58,000 

noiiii. men, exclusive of 80,000 militia; and for the service of the fleet, 
120,000 seamen and marines were voted. The ships in commission were no 
less than 510, including 12i of thc line. From a table laid before Parliament 
in this year, it appeared that the whole troops, exclusive of militia, which 
had been raised for the service of the state during the eight years from 1792 
to 1800, had been only 208,000; a force not greater than might have been 
easily levied in a single year, out of a population then amounting to nearly 
sixteen millions, in the three kingdoms; and which, if ably conducted and 
thrown into the scale, when nearly balanced, between France and Austria, 
would unquestionably have terminated the war at the latest in two cam- 
paigns (2;. 



(t) Tbe Budget sIacmI thus v 

itn4 itfeofti. •, ^ 

Uud tnd M«U Tex, M.750.000 

Lotterj 200.000 

Duties on Exports and Imports 1,^0.000 

Income Tax ; 5,300.000 

Surplus of Consolidated Fund, 5.512,000 

Loan by Exchequer Bills, 3,000.000 

Lent by Bank 'Without interest, , 3.000.000 

Loan lor Great Briuia, «**«•*<.•. l8.S(ftl.OOO 

L.39.513.000 

Expmditurt, 

Nary L.12,619.000 

Army 11.370,000 

Miscellaneous. 750.000 

Interest on Exchequer Bitb, 810,000 

Deficiencies of year 1799, 440,000 

Deficiency of Malt Tax and Land do, 350,000 

Exchequer Bills, 2,500,000 

Do. for 1798, . 1,075.000 

Vole of credit, 3,000,000 

Subsidies to Germans and Russians, S,0<^0M 

Annuol grant fur National Debt, 30u^A0^ 

rnforesecn eme^encies, 1,300,000 

L 47 ', 920.000 

To prorlde for tbe interest of this loan, amounting in all to L.21,500,000, Mr. 

Pitt laid on somd trifling taxes on spirits and tea, amounting in all to L.350,000* 
t|A interest on tbe bulk of the debt being laid as a charge on the income tax. 

Ine interest paid on the loan was only 4^ percent; a fact which he justly stated •> 

as extraordinary in the eighth year of the war. The interest on the public 
debt at this time was L. 19, 700,000, and on Exchequer Bills, etc., L.1,983,000, 

in all . . L. 21,688.000 ^ 

Ciril List 898.000 

IS Civil Expenses, 647,000 

Charges of management, 1,770,000 

Other charges on consolidated Fund, . * * . 339.000 

. . > 35.246,000 

C' I . ■ 

Total National Expenditure in 1800 L.63,l66,000 

—See Pari. But, xxxiv. 1515, end j4nn, Rtg.App, to CkmnicU for 1800, pp. 151, 152, 

(2) James, ii. App. No. 8. Ann, Beg. IgOOr lOOl number of troops raised yearly frofti the 

«nd i44i App. (0 CbiT>o, conipeDccneat pf the war for the regular army, was 
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Kdi?bHl"' Several domestic measures of great importance took place in this 
* " session of Parliament. The bank charter was renewed for twenty- 
one years, there being twelve years of the old charter still to run; in consi- 
deration of the advantages of which, the directors agreed to give the public 
a loan of L. 3,000,000 for six years without interest ; the suspension of the 
llabeas Corpus act was continued by a great majority in both houses of Par- 
liament; and Mr. Dundas brought forward a full account of the alTairs of 
India (l). The union of Ireland with Great Britain was, after a stormy debate 
in Jwth houses of Parliament in Dublin, carried by a large majority, chiefly 
through the powerful abilities, cool courage, and vigorous efforts of Loud 
Gasti.ereagii, who then gave the Qrst specimen of that indomitable firmness 
and steady perseverance which were afterwards destined, on a greater stage, 
to lead the coalition against France to a glorious issue in the campaign offSli. 
This great measure, however, was not carried without the most violent op- 
position, both in the Irish Peers and Commons; and it left the seeds of an 
animosity between the two islands, which, fostered by religious rancour and 
democratic passion, produced melanchoiy effects in after times upon the 
tranquillity and strength of the empire (2j. 

By the treaty of Union, the Peers for the united Imperial Par- 
I’riito"'*'' llament were limited, from Ireland, to twenty-eight temporal and 
spiritual peers, the former elected for life by the Irish peerage, 
“ the latter by rotation ; the commoners fixed at one hundred. The 
Churches of England and Ireland were united, and provision made 
for.their union, preservation, and the continuance of their discipline, doc- 
trine, and worship for ever. Commercial privileges were fairly communi- 
cated ; the national debt of each was imposed as a burden on its own finances, 
luimjinj and the gcncrai expenditure ordered to be defrayed, for twenty 
provuioiu. years after the Union, in the proportion of fifteen to Great Britain 



as follows— woful picture of the ignorance which 



then prevailed as to the means 


of coinhaling s 


luliunary power 




1793 




1794 




1795 









1797, 




1798. 




1799 




1800. 




Total in eight years. 


. . 208,388 



'Wherea.s, the French, with a populalioD of 

28,000.000. raised in 1792, 700.000, and in 1793. 
1,500.000 soldiers. Prujisia, wilb a popolatiou of 



7.000. 000, raised in I8l3 nearly 200.000 men.— >See 
Jnn. Htt, 1800. 144, -^PP- to Chrooicic. Thepopu* 
lation of Great Britain, according to the ccnsiu of 
1800. was 10.942.000, tluit of Irtiland proliabty 

5.000. 000, 

(l) From which itappeared tbatthe total rerenne 
in 1798 — 9 was I,.8,C10.000, the local charge* 

1.. 7.807.000, and the iutcreat of debt and other 
charges L.875,000. leaving a deficiency In territo- 
tial revenue of L. 7 1,000; to cover which tlicre were 
the commercial profits, ainouuling to I. .630,000; 
leaving a general balance In faronr of the company 
of I..558.000 yearly. 

The revenue and expeoditore were thus di« 
tided 



Interest on debt, 
Otlier charges, . 



Revenue. Cliarges. 



Bengal, 


. . . L.C.259.600 


1-3, 952.847 


Madras, . 


. . . 2,004.993 


2,857.519 


Bombay, . 


. . . 346.110 


996.699 




L.8,610,703 


L.7.807,085 




7.807,065 




Surplus. . 


. . . L.803,63'8 










Deficiency, 


... L.71,657 





Cummcroial Profits, L.629,6.*)7 

Deduct territorial loss, 71,657 






Annual Surplus, L.558,000 

Set^/Mr/. Ilitt. XXXV. 15. 

(2) Pari, Hist, xxxiv. 1471 ; xxxt. 14, 15. Ann. Reg, 1801, 112, 116. 
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and two for Ireland. The laws and courts of l>oth kingdoms were maintained 
on their present footing, subject to such alterations ns the united Parliament 
might deem expedient. This important step was r.arricd in the Ilritish House 
of Commons by a majority of 508 to i2t>, and in the Lords by 75 to 7 (I). 
viewioMsc The debates on this subject in the Ilritish Parliament, which, 
allliough highly important in English, arc not of sufficient moment 
for quotation in European history, are cliiedy remarkable for the 
nuxc''- complete blindness of all parties to the real and ultimate conse- 
quences of the measure which was adopted. Mr. Pitt was most desirous to 
show that the influence of the crown would not be unduly augmented by the 
Irish members in the House of Commons (2); while Mr. Grey contended that, 

“ ultimately at least, the Irish members will aflbrd a certain accession of 
force to the party of every administration, and therefore forty of the most ^ 
decayed boroughs should be struck oil' before the Union takes place. He accord- 
ingly moved, that it should be an instruction to the House to guard against the 
increase of the influence of the crown in the approaching Union (5). To us, 
who know that by the aid of the Irish members, and their aid alone, even 
after the franchise had been raised from forty shillings to ten pounds by the 
Duke of Wellington, the great democratic change on the British constitution 
of 1852 was carried (4j, these speculations as to the ultimate consequences of 
the Union are singular monuments of the difficulty which even the greatest 
intellects experience in prognosticating the consequences of any considerable 
change in the frame of government. In truth, the decisive addition which the 
Irish members furnishcil to the democratic party of the empire on the first 
great crisis which occurred, adds another to the numerous examples which 
history affords of the extreme peril of applying to one country the institu- 
tions or government of another, or of suppo.sing that the system of represen- 
tation which the habits of centuries have moulded to a conformity with the 
interests of one state, can be adopted without the utmost hazard by another 
in an inferior stage of civilization, inheriting from its forefathers a more 
ardent temperament, or under the influence of more vehement passions. 
wTiVySfib. since llie great financial crisis of 1797, and the limitation of 
iHrel'ithta payments by the act of that year, followed by the issue of 
iH.ri,4. two and one pound notes by the Bank of England, which im- 
mediately ensued, the prosperity of the British empire had been steadily and 
rapidly increasing. The expenditure of above sixty millions a-year by govern- 
ment, either in the current expenses or the payment of interest on debt, and 
the increase of the issues by the bank from eleven millions to above fifteen 
during that period (5), hud produced a most extraordinary cflect on the 
national industry. Prices of every species of produce had rapidly and steadily 

n) PsH. Hilt. XXXV. 3l. ISO. 19$. (3) Ibid. lOl. 

(2) l*arl. Hitt. xxxv. 47. 

(4) Eoglith and Scotch meinbvr* for (be Reform Bill on iu firtt divUiou. . . • 280 

Agtintl It 251^1$ 

Ireland, againtl it, 87 

For It, 53—16 

Thus it was the adttiiMion of the Irlth members which effected that great alteration in the English 
constitution. 

(5) Dank of Ebgland notes in eircnialion last quarter, of 



Five pounds. Two ai>d one pounds. Total. 

^ 1797 L.10.411.700 L 1.230.700 L.11,642.400 

1798... 10.71 1.690 1,730.380 12.442,070 



1799 12.335.920 f.671.040 IS.006.960 

• 13.338.670 2,062.300 15.400,970 

—See //nn, Jtfg. 1800, |». 148, to Ckrttnicle. 
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risen; that of grain in 1800, exclusive of the effects of the scarcity of that year, 
was double what it had been in 1792, and every other article had advanced 
vut riianii in 8 Similar proportion (1 ). The consequence was, that the in- 
of pricn. dustrious classes were, generally speaking, in aflluent circum- 
stances; immense fortunes rewarded the efforts of commercial enterprise; 
the demand for labour, encouraged by the employment of nearly four hundred 
thousand soldiers and sailors in the public service, was unbounded ; and even 
the increasing weight of taxation, and the alarming magnitude of the debt, 
were but little felt amidst the general rise of prices and incomes which re- 
sulted from the profuse expenditure and lavish issue of paper by govern- 
ment (2). 

Sft '“"'.nd *5’’® annuitants, and all others depending on a 

mtiKqJnit fixed income, underwent, during those years, a progressive decline 
*° of comfort, which was increased in many cases to the most poignant 
distress by the high prices and severe scarcity which followed the disastrous 
harvest of 1799. The attention of Parliament was early directed to the means 
of alleviating the famine of that year. Six reports were made by the Commons 
and two by the Lords on the dearth of provisions; but the government, 
although severely pressed by the public suffering, steadily resisted all those 
harsh or violent measures which procure a present relief at the expense of 



(l) Bigtiest and lowest price of graio in fire years, ending respeetirely 
1790,— ^rom 5ls. lid. to 39s. 2d. 

1795,— from 74s. 2d. — 42s. lid. 

1800,— from 113s. 7d.— SOs. 3d. 

—See MoffDtLL’s Industriat Situation of Groat Britain, S3> 

Statistioal (2) According to Mr. Pitt’s statement io 1800, the Uritisli exports, imports, shipping, ton* 
lieuib. and rereoue in the under^menlioned years stood as follows 

Imporli, 



On an average of six years ending Oth Jan. 1793, L.18.685.000 

On an average of six years ending $tb Jan. 1801, 25.259.000 ' 



Experts. 

On an average of six years ending Sth Jan. 1793, 

Mannfaetures L.l4,771.000 

Foreign goods. 5. 468,000 



I..20,239.000 



On an average of aix years ending Sth Jan. 1801, 



Manufactures, . . , . • • , * l>.20,085.000 
Foreign goods, •••••., 12,867.000 



L.33, 952,000 

Shipping, Otc, 

Ships. Tennsge. Seamen. 

Shipping in 1788, . . , . . 13,827 1-363.000 107 925 

1792, 16.079 1,540,145 118.286 

1800 18.877 1.905,43$ 143,661 

Permanont faxes, oxelustve of war taxes . — 

Year mding 5th Jan. 284,000 

Do. do. 1794, 13,941,000 

Do. do. 13,858.000 

Do. do. 13,557,000 

Do. do. 14.292,000 

Do. do. 13.332,000 

Do. do. 1799, 14,275,000 

Do. do. 15,743,000 

Cross receipt from taxes * 

J797 ... 23,076 J)00 

30,175.000 



34.750.000 

1800, * 33,535,000 

—See Pail. Hist, xxxt, 1563* 
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future confidence in (he cultivators. An act was passed to lower 
umu Md quality of ail the bread baked in the kingdom ; the importation 
n.d. 1 . |i. of rice and maize encouraged by liberal bounties; distillation from 
p^i'° ‘ grain stopped, and by these and other means an additional supply, 
to the enormous amount of 2,.'i00,000 quarters, was procured for (he use of 
the inhabitants (1). By these generous and patriotic efforts, joined to the 
admirable patience and forbearance of the people, this trying crisis was 
surmounted without any of those convulsions which might have been anti- 
cipated from so severe a calamity during a period of almost universal war; 
and in the latter port of the year, England, so far from being overwhelmed 
by its reverses, was enabled to present an undaunted front to the hostility of 
combined Europe. 

MrMnm of Dcprivod by the secession of Russia of the power from whom they , 
Aiutna for ' had derived such efficacious assistance in the preceding campaign, 
Austria and England made the utmost efforts to prosecute the war 
with vigour. By their united influence, the German empire was 
prevailed upon to sign a treaty, binding the states who composed it to furnish 
a contingent of three hundred thousand men for (he common cause; but very 
few of the electors obeyed the requisition, and the troops of the empire were 
of hardly any service in the succeeding campaign. To stimulate their languid 
<. <799- dispositions, a vigorous circular was, in the beginning of December, 
sent by the Archduke Charles to the anterior circles of the empire," 
in which he strenuously urged the formation of new levies, and pointed out, 
in energetic terms, the futility of the idea that any durable peace was practic-f 
able with a country in such a state of revolutionary excitement as France, 
and the vanity of supposing that, by concentrating all the powers of govern- 
ment in the hands of a victorious chieftain, it was likely to be either less ' 
formidable or more paciGc. But although that great general was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to put the Imperialists on a respectable footing, and make 
the most active preparations for war, he was far from feeling any confidence 
in the issue of the approaching contest, now that Russia was withdrawn'on 
the one side and Napoleon was added on the other; and he earnestly coun- 
selled the Austrian cabinet to take advantage of the successes of the kte 
campaign, and the recent changes of government in France, by concluding 
peace with the Republic. The cabinet of Vienna, however, deemed it 
inadvisable to stop short in the career of success; and not only refused to 
treat with Napoleon, who had proposed peace on the basis of the treaty of 
Campo Formio, but deprived the Archduke, who had so candidly stated bis 
opinion, of the command of the army in Germany, and conferred it on GenCTa^ 
Kray. Notwithstanding the great abilities of the latter general, this change 
proved extremely prejudicial to the Imperial fortunes : tlie Archdiike waS' 
adored by the soldiers, and his retirement not only shook their conGdence in'* 



(I) The rctources obuined in this w«y are thoa detailed in the slalli r«j>ort cf the Cojumoha 

QuM’irrt.'* 

Importatiott of wheat from Jan. ] fa Oct« I, * «.»••• 170.000 

Bo. of flour from Auieri«a» 580.00# 

, Bo* of floor from Canada, ...»••••«** SO.flOO . . 

Do. of rice, equal to. a. .** 630.000 ^- 

Stoppa^e of starch, equal to . . . . ». « .* • . • 40.000 .«** 

Do. of distilleries, « .*'*.« • • . « ' • . . » 300.00#*', 

Use of Coarse Meal, • . . ^ % 4O#.0W* ,* 

Hetrcuchinent . ■ • • • * ■ *V « • • «** 300.000/^ 

» • . • • ! ' * 

'"'■<^,^ 10 , 060 ''- 
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themselves, but cooled the ardour of the circles in the south of Germany, to 
whom his great achievements in the campaign of 1796 were still the subject 
of grateful recollection. 11c retired to his government of Bohemia, from 
whence he had the melancholy prospect of a scries of reverses, which pos- 
sibly his talents might liave prevented, whereby the monarchy was brought 
to the brink of riiin(l). 

M«rrh i6. By a treaty, signed on the ICth March, the Elector of Bavaria 
iikw. agreed to put twelve thousand men in the pay of Great Britain, to 
be employed in the common cause; and by another treaty with the Elector of 
Mentz and the Duke of Wirtemburg, each of these petty states agreed to fur- 
AprU 3o. iso«. nish six thousand men, paid hy the same power for the same pur- 
pose. These troops, however, could not be organized in sullicient time to take 
a part in the early operations of the campaign, and they formed at best but a 
poor substitute for the sturdy Russian veterans, who were retiring towards the 
northern extremity of Germany, equally exasperated at their allies and their 
Trc.iio, n- enemies. By another and more important treaty, signed at Vienna, 
Kritair pur- on the 58th June, the Emperor agreed to raise his forces, both in Ger- 
iu'tHJTnd f'ony and Italy, to the greatest possible amount, and the two powers 
bound themselves each not to make a separate peace without the 
consent of the other; in consideration of which England engaged not only to 
advance a subsidy of L.2,000,000 sterling to the Imperial treasury, but to 
augment as much as practicable the German and Swiss troops in the British 
pay in the German campaign (2). 

Miiiiir, Justly proud of the glorious successes of the preceding campaign, 
VNhich, in so far as its troops were concerned, had been almost 

prriaii>u. unclicqucred, and relying with confidence on its superb armies, 
two hundred thou.sand strong, in C.erinany and Italy, the cabinet of Vienna 
resolved on continuing the contest. But the military preparations which,they 
made were not commensurate to the magnitude of the danger which was to 
be apprehended, since the First Consul was placed at the head of the French 
government. Their armies in Germany were raised to ninety-two thousand 
men, exclusive of the Bavarian and Wirtemburg contingents; but this vast 
body w'as scattered over an immense line, from the source of the Rhine to the 
banks of the Maine, while the centre, in the valley of the Danube, where the 
decisive blows were to be struck, was so weakened that no respectable force 
could be collected to make head against the French invasion. The army under 
Melas in Italy, was, by great exertions, augmented to ninety-six thousand 
men; the Aulic Council, seduced by the recent conquest of that country, 
having fallen into the great mistake of supposing that the vital point of the 
war was to be found in the Maritime Alps or on the banks of the Var, whereas 
it lay nearer home, on the shores of the Danube and the plains of Bavaria. 
No levies in the interior were made; few points were fortified, the govern- 
ment sharing in the common delusion that the strength of France was 
exhausted, and that it would without dillicuUy be brought to reasonable 
terms of accommodation in the ensuing campaign. The foresight of the 
Archduke Charles alone had surrounded Ulm with a formidable intrenched 
camp, which proved of the most essential service after the first disasters of 
the campaign, and retarded for six weeks tlie tide of Republican conquest in 
the heart of Germany (5). 

(1) Doin. ill. I4. 16. J&m.xii. I2t 1$. Arch.Cb. (3) Arch. Ch. ii. 334. Pam. iii. t4» 16. Jom.xtii. 

ii. 334. Ann. Reg. 1800, 168. 11, |3. Nap. i. 185. 

(2) Ann. Reg. itOO, 24o, 243. Slate Papen. 
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fdlf.li"!' Uepublics wilh which France had encircled her frontier had 
Arair.Kd''' conquered by the Allies, or were in such a slate of 

exhaustion and sufTering as to be incapable of rendering any elTec- 
lual aid to the parent slate. The Dutch groaned in silence under a yoke which 
was every day becoming more oppressive : the democratic party looked back 
with unavailing regret to the infatuation, with which they had thrown them- 
selves into the arms of a power which used them only as the instruments of 
its ambition; while the commercial aristocracy, finding the trade of the 
United Provinces destroyed, abandoned every species of enterprise, and 
quietly awaited in retirement the return of more prosperous days. By a 
treaty, concluded on the 5th January, 1800, Holland agreed to pay six mil- 
lions to France, and obtained in return only the restitution of the elTecIs of 
the clergy and emigrants w ho had possessions in the United Stales. So violent 
was the hatred at France among its inhabitants, that a loan of a mil lion sterling, 
which Napoldon endeavoured to negotiate among the capitalists of Amsterdam, 
totally failed. Switzerland was in a still more discontented slate. Without any 
regard to the rights of the allied republic, Massdna had imposed a forced loan 
on Berne, Basle, and Zurich; and as the Swiss magistrates courageously 
resisted this act of oppression, an intrigue was got up by the democratic 
party, and the councils were attempted to be dissolved by ’military force. The 
conspiracy failed, and Colonel Clavel, who had been appointed to execute it, 
was compelled to take refuge in France; but the violent party spirit which 
these proceedings left in Switzerland, deprived it of any weight in the 
approaching contest, and prepared the way for its total subjugation by 
Napoldon (1). 

to To make head with such feeble auxiliaries against the united 
Austria and England, with a defeated army, an exhausted 
Ftoocf.* treasury, and a disunited people, was the dillicult task which 
awaited the First Consul; but he soon showed that he was equal to the 
attempt. The first step which he took to accomplish the gigantic undertaking, 
was to introduce some degree of order into the finances, which the cupidity 
and profligacy of the Republican government had reduced to the most de- 
plorable slate. A deficit of 000,000,000 francs, or L. 21,000, 000 sterling, 
existed in the revenue of the preceding year; and recovery of arrears had 
become impossible from the universal penury and misery which prevailed. 
The remnant of the public funds, though deprived of two-thirds of their 
amount, were still at eight per cent, not more than a thirty-eighth part of 
their value in 1789, at the commencement of the Revolution. The public 
treasury was empty; sufiicient funds were not to be found in it to fit out a 
courier. Payments of every description were made in bills or paper securilias 
of some sort, which had already largely anticipated all the legal receipts o{ 
government. The armies were supported only by forced requisitions of 
horses, food, and clothing, which had become as oppressive as during the 
Reign of Terror. To avoid the forced loans and arbitrary taxation of the 
wealthier classes, expenditure of every sort had altogether ceased among the 
belter description of citizens; and in France, after ten years of revolution, 
the concealment of treasure had become as common as in the pachalics of 
Turkey. Amidst the universal dismay, extortion, pillage, and corruption 
were general among the servants of government. Places, clothing, provisions, 
stores; every thing, in short, was sold to satisfy their cupidity; and while 
every ollice was openly pul u|i to sale, enormous fortunes were amassed both 
by the elevated and inferior agents of corruption (2). 

(I) Jam. uii. 18 , (2) Jam. xiU. 27, 38. Baur. Ki.2il. i. lOS. 
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Tlie eslablishnienl of a (irin and powerful government arrested these dis- 
orders, and re-established the finances as if by enchantment. The capitalists 
of Paris, long inaccessible to the demands for loans by the revolutionary go- 
vernment, came forw ard with 12,000,000 of francs; the sale of the estates of 
the house of Orange produced 21,000,000 more; national domains to a great 
extent found purchasers from the increasing conlidence in government; and, 
instead of the forced loans from the opulent classes, which had utterly an- 
nihilated credit, and by the flagrant injustice with which they were levied 
recalled the worst days of the Reign of Terror, a new tax of twenty-live per 
cent on real property, though a burden that would be deemed intolerable in 
any state which had tasted of the sweets of real freedom, gave general satis- 
faction, and soon produced a large increase to the revenue. At the same time 
the foundations of a sinking fund and a national bank were laid, the public 
forests put under a new and rigorous direction, monthly remittances from 
the collectors of taxes established, and the measures commenced which were 
calculated to revive public credit after a prostration of ten years (1). 

p»rinaiion Thc pacilicatioii of la Vendee w as the next object of the First 
Consul. Thc law of hostages and thc forced requisitions had re- 
vived the civil war in that country, and sixty thousand men were in thc field ; 
but it was a different contest from the terrible burst which, seven years be- 
fore, had proved so disastrous to the Republican arms. The devastation of 
thc country and destruction of the population by that bloody strife, had an- 
nihilated thc elements of resistance on any considerable scale; and mere 
guerilla bands, seldom amounting to two thousand men, traversed the fields 
in different directions, levying contributions, and held together as much by 
thc love of pillage as indignation at oppression. Through the intervention of 
Hyde Ncuville, an able young man of an ardent disposition, who nevertheless 
w as not misled by the dictates of passion, a negotiation was opened with the 
leaders of thc insurgents; and although they paid but little attention to the 
first proclamations of Napoleon, yet being soon convinced by thc tenor of his 
administration, that a more equitable system than that of the Revolution was 
about to commence, they gradually listened to his proposals. At the same 
time, the approach of formidable forces from all quarters, convinced them 
that they had now a more difficult antagonist to deal with than the weak 
though tyraunical Directory. Chatillon and d’Autichamps were the first to 
give the example of submission; and soon after Suzanet and the Abbd Ber- 
nier concluded, at .Mount Lucon, a treaty highly honourable to themselves 
j«ti. T 7 . itoi. for the termination of hostilities. Thc able and heroic Count Louis 
de Frotte was not equally fortunate, lie had written a letter to thc 
Republican chief, proposing a general pacification of the Chouans, 
and was at the place of conference, when the negotiation was pro- 
tracted beyond thc time assigned for the acceptance of terms of peace by the 
Royalists, lie was then perfidiously seized, along with all his followers, on 
thc ground of a letter he had written to an aide-de-camp during thc negotia- 
tion, and brought before a military tribunal, by which they were imme- 
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(l) Nftp. 1 . 107i liO> Jom. xlii. 28- 

tnjuitSco coviroiltctl by tbcco forced loans is 
one of thc ikost slriklu^; iostances of (he inoftstioue 
effects of tbe druiocroHc escrndcncy which, by the 
Ttevulultoii of 18tb Kmetidor, liad obtoined In 
France. They Were l.nid indiscniuiiiatrly on allpro- 
pertr, uiovnbleood iiamoroblr, and wefc foiutdcd 
~l. On the aifmunt of the 'direct cnnirllmttuo ; 
and, 2. on aa arbitrary base. Every one who paid 
MO frsAcswas Used at four*1cnlUi uf his income ; 
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diately ordered (0 be executed. They underwent the sentence next day, and 
met death with the most heroic courage, standing erect, witli their eyes un- 
bandaged. One of the aides-de-camp was only wounded by the first lire- he 
coolly ordered the men to lire again, and fell pierced to the earth. The un- 
happy aide-de-camp whose unfortunate discovery of the letter had occa- 
sioned this catastrophe, was seized with such despair that he blew out his 
brains. This murder is a lasting stain on Napoleon’s .administration. Frotte 
was not taken in arms, but perfidiously seized by a company of Kepublicans 
when under an escort of the national troops and engaged in a negotiation for 
a final pacification; but be was deemed too able to be permitted to survive 
even in that age of returning clemency; and the intercepted letter, though 
imprudent, contained nothing which could warrant the captive’s execution. 
It must be added, however, in justice to Napoleon, that it contained expres- 
sions extremely hostile to the First Consul, and that, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of his secretary Dourrienne, he had actually made out an order for his 
pardon, which, from some delay in the transmission, unfortunately arrived 
too late to save the hero’s life. About the same time he generously pardoned 
M . Defeu, a brave emigrant officer taken in arms against thestate, and doomed 
by the cruel laws of the Hepiiblic to instant death (I). 

Georges, Bourniont, and some others, maintained for a few w ceks longer in 
Britanny a gallant resistance; but, finding that the inhabitants were weary of 
civil war, and gladly embraced the opportunity of resuming their |>acilic oc- 
cupations, they at length came into the measures of government, and were 
F«b. j3. isui. treated with equal clemency and good faith by the First Consul 
to w horn they ever after yielded a willing and useful obedience. In the end 
of January, General Brune announced by proclamation that the pacilication 
of la Vendee w as complete, and on the 23d of the following month a general 
and unqnalilicd amnesty was published. The Vendean chiefs were received 
with great distinction by .Napol(k)ii at Malmaison, and generally promoted to 
important situations (2). Tlie curate Bernier was made Bishop of Orleans, 
and intrusted afterwards with the delicate task of conducting the negotiation 
concerning the concordat with the I’apal government. The rapid and com- 
plete pacilication of la Vend<5e by Napohk)n, proves how much the long dura- 
tion of its bloody and disastrous war had been owing to the cruelty and 
oppressions of the Hepublican authorities. 

K.i»i*on The next important step of Napoleon was to detach Uussia com- 
rvZIii«i7« pletely from the alliance of Great Britain; an attempt which was 
much facilitated by the angry feelings excited in the mind of the 
Emperor Paul and his generals by the disastrous issue of the pre- 
ceding campaign, and the rising jealousy of the maritime power of Great 
Britain, which had sprung up from fortuitous events in the minds of the 
Northern powers, and in the following year led to the most important results. 
Aware of the favourable turn which affairs in the Baltic had recently taken, 
Napoleon lust no opportunity of cultivating a good understanding with the 
Russian Emperor; and, by a scries of adroit acts of courtesy, succeeded at 
length, not only in obliterating ail feelings of hostility, but establishing the 
most perfect understanding l)etwceirthc two cabinets. Napoldoii sent back 
all the Russian prisoners in France, seven thousand in number, who had 
been taken at /.iirich and in Holland, not only without exchange, but equip- 
ped anew in the Russian uniform. This politic proceeding was nut lust on 

(l) Rous. iv. 8. 10 Beaueb, Iv, t08i sot. (^) Kap. i. fOO, |33. rom. .il.-. tp. ^1. Dum. iii. 
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the Czar, who had been already dazzled by the lustre of Napoleon’s victories 
in ludy and Egypt; a contest of civilities and courtesies ensued, which soon 
terminated in the dismissal of Lord Whitworth from St.-Petersburg, and the 
arrival of Baron Springborton, the Bussian ambassador, at Paris (1). The 
British vessels were soon after laid under embargo in. the Bussian harbours, 
and that angry correspondence began, which was shortly terminated by the 
array of ail the powers of the North in open hostility against Great Britain. 

The military measures of Napoleon were equally energetic. Upon 
the refusal of Great Britain to treat, he issued one of his heart-stir- 
ring proclamations which were so well calculated to rouse the ardent spirit 
of the French people. He told them that the English minister had rejected 
his proposals of peace; that to cxtmmand it he had need of money, Of iron, 
and soldiers, and that he swore not to combat but for the happiness of France 
and the peace of the world. This animated address, coupled with the magic 
that encircled the name of Napoleon, produced an amaiting effect. Victory 
seemed about again to attend the Bepublican standards, under the auspices 
of a leader to whom she had never yet proved faithless; the patriotic ardour 
of 1703 was in part revived, with all the addition which the national strength 
had since received from the experience of later times. The first class of the 
conscription for the year 1800 was put in minisition, without any exemp- 
tion either from rank or fortune; this supply put at the disposal of govern- 
ment one hundred and twenty thousand men. Besides this, a still more 
efficient force for immediate service, was formed by* a summons of all the 
veterans who had obtained furlough or leave of absence for the eight preced- 
ing years, and who, unless furnished with a valid excuse, were required 
again to serve; a measure which procured a supply of thirty thousand ex- 
perienced soldiers. At the same time, the gendarmerie were put on a better 
footing; and various improvements effected, particularly in the artillery 
department, which greatly augmented the efficiency of that important arm of 
the public service. Twenty-live thousand horses, bought in the interior, 
were distributed among the artillery and cavalry on the frontier, and all the ^ 
stores and equipments of the armies repaired with a celerity so extraordi- 
nary, that it would have appeared incredible, if long experience had not 
proved, that confidence in the vigour and stability of government operates 
as rapidly in increasing, as the vacillation and insecurity of democracy does 
in withering the national resources (2). 

Rfriml of Far from experiencing the difficulty which had been so severely 

ISTra'in"^ felt by the Directory in retaining the soldiers to their colours, the 

Trtucr. consolar government was powerfully seconded by the patriotic 
efforts of all classes. Several brilliant corps of volunteers were formed; and 
the ranks rapidly filled uj) by veterans hastening to renew their toils under 
a leader to whom fortune had hitherto proved so propitious. In conse- 
quence, the government soon found itself at the head of two hundred and 
fifty thousand men to commence hostilities in Italy and Germany, while 
above one hundred thousand conscripts were rapidly learning the rudiments 
of war at the depots in the interior, and before six montlis might be ex- 
pected to Join the armies on the frontier (3). 

But it was not merely in such praiseworthy efforts for the security and 
pacification of France, that the energies of the First Consul were employed, 
lie already meditated the re-establishment of the monarchy, and e;irly 

(l) Join. xiii. (3, ti. Bout, iii. 3S9, 370. Auu. (3) Onm. Iti. 33. 35. Jnm. xlii. 33. 35. 

IWg. l&OO. 334. ( 3 ) Jom, xiii. 35. Hum. iii. 24. 35. 
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commenced that system of misleading the people by false epithets, and 
dazzling them by splendid pageants, which was intended to prepare them 
for the lustre of the throne, and induce them to concur in the reconstruction' 
of all the parts of the social edifice which it had been the object of the Revo- 
lution to destroy. 

accomplish this object, he applied himself to what he was 
well aware is at all times, but especially during the decline of re- 
volutionary fervour, the ruling principle of human nature, viz., 
onhe pfo- All the officers of state, all the members of the legis- 

lature were endowed with ample salaries; even the tribunate, which pro- 
fessed to be the barrier of the people against the encroachments of govern- 
ment, received above L.50,000 a-year among its eighty members, teing at 
the rate of nearly L.700 a-year to each individual who composed it; a very 
large allowance in a country where the highest civil functionaries, the 
heads of the law and church, received only from L.300 to L.OOO annually (f). 
From the very first he commenced the demolition of all those ensigns and 
expressions which recalled the idea of the liberty and equality, from the 
strife of which his redoubtable power had arisen. The image of the Repub- 
lic, seated and holding a spear in her hand, which was at the top of all the 
official letters at the commencement of the consulship, was suppressed. 
Some doubt existed in the first instance as to which of the consuls should 
take the chair, and Sifeyes openly asserted his pretensions to it, in virtue 
as well of his seniority as his great services in the cause of freedom ; but 
Napolton cut the matter short by stepping into the chair himself, and the 
jealousy of the elder consul was soon removed by the grant of the large 
property out of the park of Versailles which has been already mentioned. 
At the same time, the habiliments and ensigns of authority were changed; 
the Greek and Roman costumes, which recalled the ideas of equality lately 
so much in vogue, were abolished and replaced by the military dress; the 
First Consol appeared on all occasions in uniform, with boots and spurs, 
and all the inferior military functionaries followed his example. The levees, 
which he held almost daily, were crowded with officers in full dress; and 
the court of |he first magistrate of the Republic was noways distinguishable 
from the headquarters of its greatest general. At the same time, the insti- 
om. i.tw- tution- of sabres and fusils of merit, as a testimony of reward to 
miliUuy distinction, already shadowed out to the discerning eye the Legion 
of Honour, and the re-establishment of titles of rank and a hereditary no- 
bility; while the daily reviews with all the pomp and splendour of war, 
in the Place du Carrousel, accustomed the people to those magnificent 
pageants which were destined to conceal from their gaze the chains of the 
empire (2). / ^ ---’i'- 

Dee. , 4 , ThcK mcasures were all steps, and not unimportant ones, to the 
'ixh re-establishment of monarchical authority. But they were the 

(l) Tlie ciyil list under Uir First Consol fixed at the following sums 
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prcliiJc only to more important chanfies. In Dccemlier, iTflO, an important 
«rr<’< was publislietl, wliicli, on tlie preamble — “ That a part of the journals 
lie lot.iiy printed at Paris are instruments in the hands of tlic enemies of 
the Republic; and that it is the first duty of the government to 
ofiheprru. watcli ovcr its security,” decreed, “That the minister of police 
should not suffer lo be printed, during the continuance of the war, any 
journals but the follow ing.” Then followed a list of thirteen journals, thus 
invested with the monopoly of Paris; and from it were only excluded “ those 
cxclushehj devoted to science, the arts, literature, commerce, or advertise- 
ments.” It was decreed, by a separate article, that “ any journal among 
those retained which inserted any thing contrary to the sovereignty of the 
people, should be immediately suppressed.” This clause, inserted to blind 
the people lo the real lemicney of the measure, received in the sequel, as 
was foreseen at the time, the most liberal interpretation, and was applied, 
contrary lo its obvious meaning, to sanction the extinction of all journals 
contrary to the consular government. Thus early commenced the system 
of Napoleon for the coercion of the press; a system which received, during 
the remainder of his reign, such ample devclopement ; and which, as Madame 
de Slael justly remarks, converted that great engine, generally considered 
as the palladium of liberty, into the most powerful instrument of bondage, 
by perpetually exhibiting a series of false and delusive pictures to the human 
mind, and excluding all others from the view (f). 

The next step of Napoldon was to fix his residence in IheTui- 
leries, and sleep in the ancient apartment of the kings of France. 
This great change, how-ever, required considerable caution in its 
accomplishment; it was so palpable an approach towards royalty, that it 
might shock the feeling of the people, and endanger the newly established 
authority. .Slowly, and with profound dissimulation, therefore, he proceeded 
in his advances. A line statue of Brutus was first placed in one of the gal- 
leries of the palace; it was thought the most ardent Republicans could appre- 
hend nothing from a change which commenced witli honour done to the 
hero who had slain a tyrant. Orders were next given to repair and put in 
order the royal apartments in the Tuileries, and under thsuvcil of these 
words great changes were efiected. The bonnets rouges were all efiaced; 
the statues which were to adorn the great gallery chosen by Napoleon 
himself; he selected among the ancients, Demosthenes and .\lexandcr, 
Brutus and Ca-sar; among the moderns, Guslavus Adolphus, Turenne, 
Conde, Prince Eugene, Marlborough, Marshal Saxe, Frederic, Washington, 
Dugominier,, Dampierre, and Joubert. At length, the translation of the 
Consuls from the Luxembourg to the Tuileries took place : the royal apart- 
ments were destined for Napoleon, those in the pavilion of Flora for the other 
Consuls. The cortege set out from the Luxembourg, surrounded by a splendid 
train of oflicers and three thousand chosen troops, among w horn the famous 
regiment of Guides was peculiarly conspicuous. Napoldon, with the two 
other Consuls, was drawn in a magnificent chariot by six w hile horses, the 
same which the Emperor of Austria had given him after the treaty of Campo 
Formio; he bore in his hand the splendid sabre presented to him by the 
same sovereign on that occasion. The cabinet ministers followed in their 
carriages, the only ones which were to be seen on the occasion, for lo 
transport the council of stale they were obliged to have recourse to hack- 
ney coaches; such was the miserable destitution in which the Revolution 
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had left the highest eirH functionaries of France (i). The real luxury of that 
period consist^ in the splendou^of the troops, whose brilliant uniform 
and prancing chargers formed a painful contrast to the meanness and 
simplicity of the civil authorities — last and sad elTect of revolutionary 
convulsions, to cast to the earth every thing hut the ensigns of military 
prowess, 

peb. 19 , From the opening into the Carrousel, from the quay of theTuileries 

'»»“• to the gate of the palace, the procession passed through a doable 
line of guards : a royal usage, which oRered a singular contrast to the in- 
scription on the guard-house by which it passed — “iOlh August, 1792 — 
Royalty is abolished in France, and will never be re-established.” No sooner 
had be arrived at the foot of the great stair, than Napoleon, allowing the other 
Consuls to ascend to the presence chamber, mounted on horseback, and, 
amidst incessant cries of “ Vive le Premier Consul !” passed in review above 
twenty thousand men. Murat was on his right, I>anneson his left; the brilliant 
stair who surrounded him bore on their visages the marks of the sun of Italy 
or the sands of Egypt. When the banners of the ninetieth, the forty-third, 
and thirtieth demi-brigades, which exhibited only bare poles riddled with 
shot and surmounted by tatters black with powder, were carried past, he 
bowed with respect to the monuments of military valour. Enthusiastic ac- 
clamations rent the skies; and such was the universal transport, that when 
the review was concluded, and the First Consul ascended to the audience 
chamber and took his station in the centre of the room, his colleagues were 
reduced to the rank of pages following his train. On that day royalty was in 
truth re-established in France, somewhat less than eight years after it had 
been abolished by the revolt of the 10 th .August ( 2 ). 

Cemmenn!- No sooner was the First Consul established at the Tnileries, than ‘ 
the usages, dress, and ceremonial of a court were at once resumed. 
The antechambers were fdied with chamberlains, pages, and 

«>"«■ esquires; footmen in brilliant liveries filled the lobbies and stair- 
cases; the levees were conducted with as much splendour as the dilapidated 
state of most fortunes would permit ; and a drawing-room, composed chiefly 
of the wives of the young generals who had been the companions of Napoldon, 
and presided over by the grace aijd good-breeding of Josephine, already re- 
vived to a certain degree the lustre of a court. Napoleon was indefatigable in 
his attention to these matters. He deemed the colour of a livery, the cut of a 
court-dfess not beneath lus notice, endeavouring in every way to dazzle the 
eyes of the vulgar, and eflace all recollection of the Republic before it was 
formally abolished by the authority of government (3). For the same reason, 
he revived the use of silk stockings in dress, and re-established the balls of 
the opera, an event which was so great an innovation on the manners of the 



( 1 ) annr. iii 390, 391. Goh. ii. 1$, 1$. Thib. 2. 

(2) 318. 393. TLib, 2.3. 

On the night uf hU entry into the Tuilcrlesi Na> 
pol^n said to his secretary* ** Bourrienne, it is not 
enough to be io the Tuileries, we must take mea- 
sures to remain there. Who has not iohabitrU this 
palace? It has been the abode of robbers, of mem* 
Lera of thi} Convention. Ah ! there is your brother’s 
.boasc. from which, eight years ago, [See vol >. |59] 
we saw the good Louis XVI besiegt^ in the Tnile- 
ries aod carried off into captivity. But you need 
not fear a renctitlon of the snne. Let ihctn attempt 
it with me iflbey dare," [Bonr.iv.] 

(3) Tbt Kiivg of Prussia waf amongfkhc Grab tcy 



recognise the consular government, and Kapoleon 
was highly gratified when an aide-de^omp, whotn 
he dispatched to Rerlio, was admitted to the hononr 
of (lining at (he royal table. ^1. Lucchesini, in Oc- 
tober. 1300, was charged with a s|>ecial mission to 
the coart of (he Tuilcries from the Prussian govern- 
ment. The First Consul received him I St. Cloud, 
and was at the balcony when he arrived. Ho was^ 
much sirurk wiih the (Iceornlions which he bores 
and the rich livery of the servants who attendq^ 
him : and he was beard to exclaim, That is im- 
posing i we must have.thiiigs of that sor^to dpulo 
the p^le."— >S«e Ttusavi^xiv, 14— « 
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Republic that it created quite a sensation at that period. But Napoleon, in 
pursuing these measures, knew well the character of the French. “While 
they are discussing these changes,” said he, “ they will cease to talk nonsense 
about my politics, and that is what I want. Let them amuse themselves, let 
them dance; but let them not thrust their heads into the councils of govern- 
ment. Commerce will revive under the increasing expenditure of the capital. 
I am not afraid of the Jacobins; 1 never was so much applauded as at the last 
parade. It is ridiculous to say that nothing is right but what is new ; wc hare 
had enough of such novelties. I would rather have the balls of the opera than 
the saturnalia of the Goddess of Reason (1).” 

Rraii of About the same time an arrit was published, which took olT the 
frlou n-'" sentence of banishment against a great number of those who had 
i>tb Fwu- exiled by the result of the 18th Fructidor. It was only pro- 
vided that they should be under the surveillance of the police, and 
reside at the places appointed for each respectively in the decree. Among the 
persons thus restored against an unjust sentence, were many of the most 
eminent citizens of the Republic : Carnot, Rariluilemy, Boissy-d’Anglas, 
Portalis, Villoul, Joyeusc, and above forty others. He immediately made use 
of the most eminent of them in the service of the slate ; Carnot was appointed 
minister at war in the absence of Berthier, and contributed in a powerful 
manner to the glorious issue of the succeecling campaign. Barrdrealso was 
recalled, and was so desirous to receive employment, that he wrote a long 
letter justifying his conduct to the First Consul; but the latter never could 
be persuaded to take into his service that hardened Republican. Those pro- 
scribed by the Directory were thus early admitted intofavour; at a subsequent 
period he received with equally open arms the Royalists and the victims of 
the Revolution ; the only faction against which to the last he was invclcralo 
was the remnant of the Jacobin party, who retained throughout all his 
reign the resolution of their character and the perversity of their opi- 
nion (2). 

z.ubiiji. At the time when Napol^n was placed on the consular throne he 
mcMoftiu! org 3 ni;,e(j j,jg police, intended to act as a check on the public 
poi'«- one of Fouchd. Duroc was at first at the head of this establishment, 
to which Junot, as governor of Paris, soon after succeeded. So early did this 
great leader avail himself of this miserable engine, unknown in constitutional 
monarchies, the resource of despots, inconsistent with any thing like free- 
dom, hut the sad legacy bequeathed to succeeding ages by the convulsions 
and devastation of the Revolution. The spies and agents of this police and 
counter-police soon filled every colTee-house and theatre in Paris; they over- 
heard conversations, mingled in groups, encouraged seditious expressions, 
were to be found in saloons and palaces, and rendered every man insecure, 
from the monarch on the throne to the captive in the dungeon. Lately ap- 
pointed governor of Paris, Junot had a multitude of inferior agents in his 
pay to watch the motions of Fouche, and he, in his turn, carried corruption 
•into the bosom of the consular family, and, by liberally supplying funds for 
her extravagance, obtained secret information from Josc'phinc herself (5). 
This miserable, system had survived all the changes to which it gave birth; 
the formidable engine, organized in the heart of Paris, with its arms extend- 
ing over all France, is instantly seized upon by each successive faction which 



(n Bonr. iii. as3, 319, 329, 327. Tlib, 19 . 
D‘Abr..ii. 299, 299. . 



(a) Bour. iii. 361. 367. 
KS) Bout. iii. 39$* 
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rises to the head of affairs ; the herd of informers and spies is perpetrated 
from generation lo generation, and exercises its prostituted talents for be- 
hoof of any government which the armed force of the capital lias elevated to 
supreme power; the people, habituated to this unseen authority, regard it 
as an indispensable part of regular government ; and a system, which was 
the disgrace of Homan servitude in the corrupted days of the empire, is 
engrafted on a government which boasts of concentrating within itself all the 
lights of modern civilisation (1). 

K.poitoo-< “ Augustus knew well,” says Gibbon, “ that mankind are go- 
vemed by names; and that they will in general submit to real 

wJiiojio.. slavery, if they are told that tliey are in the enjoyment of free- 
dom.” No man understood this principle better than Napoleon. While ho 
was preparing^ by flxing his residence in the royal palace, the appointments 
of the legislature by the executive, the suppression of tne liberty of the press, 
and the establishment of a vigilant police for the overthrow of all tlie prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, he was careful to publish to Ute world proclama- 
tions which still breathed the spirit of democratic freedom. Shortly before 
Who did. his installation in the Tuileries, intelligence arrived of the death of 
14 . 1799 - Washington, the illustrious founder of American independence. 
He immediately published the following order of the day to the army:— 
“ Washington is dead! That great man has struggled with tyranny; he con- 
solidated the liberty of his country. His memory will be ever dear to the 
French people, as to all free men in both hemispheres, who, like him and 
the American soldiers, have fought for liberty and equality. As a mark of 
respect, the First Consul orders, that for ten days black crape shall be sus- 
pended from all the standards and banners of the Republic.” Thus, by the 
skilful use of high-sounding names and heart-stirring recollections, did this 



CnmptrUon (l) Tlie ctrcumsUinces of the Roman 
of liU efDpiretaarvmodeUedbjrCoiuUntuM, 

Um of ga> afTord a striking analogy to tboae of 
France when NapolaSou ascended the 
ntablUbed ^t^Q^aOnd it is curioos to obsenre 
by Codsub* exactly the previous destrucUoD 
tine In the of the sobitity and higher classes iu 
Bjrxaatloc the two counties paved the way, by 
empire. necessary consetpiencc, for the same 

despotic institutions. ** The Patrician families," 
aays Gibbon. ** whose original numbers were never 
recruited till the end of thu conmionwualtb. cither 
failed in the ordinary coarse of nature, or were ex* 
tingulsbed in so many foreign or domestic wars. 
Few remained who co^d derive their genuine origin 
from the foundation of the city, when Ca.'sar and 
Augustus, Claudios and Vespasian, created a com* 
petent number of new Patrician families. But these 
artiheial supplies, in which tbo reigning house was 
alwayf included, were rapidly swept away by the 
rage of tyrants, by frequent revolntions, the change 
of manners, and the intermixture of nations. Little 
more was left, when Coustantinr ascended the 
throne, than a vague and imperfect tradition that 
the l*atricians bad once been the first among the Ro> 
uuus. To form a body of nobles whose influence 
may restrain, while it secures the authority of the 
monarch, would have been very inconsistent with 
the character and policy of Constantine ; but had he 
seriously enterlaiucd such a design, it might have 
exceeded the mensnre of his power to ratify, by an 
arbitrary edict, an institution which must expect 
thi; sanction of time and opinion. He revived, in* 
deed, the title of patricians ; bat ho revived it as a 
partonal, no! an heredstarjr dittiiutton, Thi-y yielded 
ouly to the transient authority ^ the annual consuls; 



but they enjoyed the pre-eminence overall the great 
officers of state. This uononrable rank was bestowed 
on them for life, aud as they were usually favourites 
and ministers at the imperial court, the true rtymo* 
logy of the word was ^rverted by ignorance and 
flattery, und the patricians of ConstsoUne were re- 
verenced as the adopted fathers of the emperor and 
the republic. 

** The polic* insensibly assumed the license of 
reporting whatever they could observe of the con* 
duct, either of magistrates or private citizoos, aud 
were soon considered os the v/ex of the monarch and 
the scourge of the people. Coder the warm influence 
of a feeble reign, they multiplied to the iocrediblo 
number of 10.000, disdained the mild though fre* 
queiit admonitions of the laws, and exercised in the 
profitable management of the posts a rapacious aud 
insoleut oppression. These official spies, who cor* 
res|)onded with the ]Kalac«, were encouraged with 
reward and favour anxiously to watch the progroae 
of every treasonable design, from the faint and la- 
tent symptoms of disaHccUon, to the actual prepa- 
ration of open revolt. Their careless or criminal 
violation of truth and justice was covered by ths 
consecrated mask of zeal ; and they might securely 
aim their poisoned arrows at the breast either of the 
innocent or thu guilty, who had provoked their re- 
sentment or refused to purchase their sUenoo. A 
faithful subket of Syria, perhaps, or Britain, was 
exposed to Uie danger, or at least to the dread, of 
being dragged in chains to the court of Milan or 
OMii^otinuple.todefeiid bisUfu and fortune agaiust 
the malicious cliargesof these privileged informers.** 
This might pass for a description of the Conserva- 
tive Seiulo and police of Ns|>oli.^u.^‘See Gissoir> 
ch. xvii. 
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Iireat master of the art of dissimnlatioB^veil his advances towards absolute 
power, and engraft an cntiiusiastic admiration for his despotic govern- 
ment on the tarbaleiit passions which had been nourished by the Revo- 
lution (1). 

Napoleon was equally great in every thing which 
JorVrcwtJt’’* undertook, lie had early conceived an admiration for architec- 
tural decoration, which his residence among the stately monuments 
of Egypt had converted into a chastened and elevated passion. His 
present situation, as chief of the French government, gave him ampleroom 
for the indulgence of this truly regal disposition, and he already began to 
conceive those great designs for the embellishment of Paris and improve- 
ment of France, which have thrown such durable lustre over his reign. The 
inconceivable activity of his mind seemed to take a pleasure in discovering 
new objects for exertion ; and at a time when he was conducting the di- 
plomacy of Europe, and regulating all the armies of France, he was matur- 
ing plans for the construction of roads, bridges, and canals through all its 
wide extent, and setting on foot those great works which have given such 
splendour to its capital. He early selected M. Fontaine and M. P^ricr as the 
instruments of his designs, and, aided by the suggestions of these able archi- 
tects, the embellishment of the metropolis proceeded at an accelerated pace. 
The formation of a quay on the banks of the Seine, opposite to the Tuileries, 
near the Quai Voltaire, first removed a deformity which had long been felt in 
looking from the windows of the palace,and the clearing out of the Place du 
Carrousel next suggested the idea of uniting the Louvre and Tuileries, and 
forming a vast square between those two sumptuous edifices. At first it was 
proposed to construct a building across the vacant area, in order to conceal 
the oblique position in which they stood to each other; but this idea was 
soon abandoned, as Napoleon justly observed, that “ no building, how ma- 
jestic soever, could compensate for a vast open space between the Louvre 
and Tuileries.” The construction of a fourth side, for the great square oppo- 
site to the picture gallery, was therefore commenced, and the demolition of 
the edifices in the interior soon after began; a great undertaking, which the 
subsequent disasters of his reign prevented him from completing, and which 
all the efforts of succeeding sovereigns have not been able as yet to bring to 
a conclusion. The Pont-des-Arls, between the Louvre and the Palace of the 
Institute, was commenced about the same time, and the demolition of the 
convents of the Feuillans and Capucines made way for the Rue de Rivoli, 
which now forms so noble a border to the gardens of the Tuileries. Malmai- 
son at this time was the favourite country residence of the First Consul; but 
he already meditated the establishment of his court at St.-Cloud, and the 
apartments of that palace began to be fitted up in that sumptuous style which 
has rendered them unequalled in all the palaces of France (2). 
s»n>r.i>u» The First Consul did not as yet venture openly to break with the 
j". Republican parly, but he lost no opportunity of showing in what 
estimation he held their principles. On occasion of the establish- 
TrawMi. ment of the Court of Cassation, the supreme tribunal of France, he 
said to Bounrienne, — “ I do not venture as yet to take any decided step 
against the regjcides; but I will show what I think of them. To-morrow I 
shall be engaged with Abrial in the formation of the Tribunal of Cassation. 
Target, who is its president, declined to defend Louis XVI : Whom do you 
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suppose I am ahoiil to name in his place? Tronrhet, who so nohly discharged 
that perilous duty. They may say what they choose; my mind is made up.” 
Tronchet accordingly received the appointment so richly deserved by his 
heroic conduct. The commemoration of the murder of Louis XVI was at the 
.same time suppressed, and concerts of sacred music were permitted on Sun- 
days at the Opera. Thus, though the Republican calendar was still observed, 
an approach was made to the ancient mode of measuring time in the public 
amusements (f). 

Corresroo' Louis XVIII at this time wrote several letters to Napoleon, in 
Vi- which he expressed the high esteem in which he held his cha- 
poiMn.oj racier, and oflered him any situation which he chose to lix on 
xviii. under the government, if he would aid in re-establishing the 
throne of the Bourbons. Napoldon replied in lirm hut courteous terms, de- 
clining to have any connexion with the exiled family (2). He clearly foresaw, 
with admirable sagacity, all thedilTiculties which would attend the restora- 
tion of that unfortunate family, and felt no inclination to make way for such 
an event. “ The partisans of the Bourbons,” said he, “ are much mistaken if 
they imagine that I am the man to play the part of Monk. 1 am not insensible 
to the hazard to which France may be one day exposed from my decease 
without issue, as my brothers are evidently unlit for such a throne; but con- 
sider the absurdity of the propositions which they have made to me. How 
could we secure so many new interests and vested rights against the efforts 
of a family returning with eighty thousand emigrants, and all the prejudices 
of fanaticism ? What would become of the holders of national domains, and 
all those who had taken an active part in the Revolution? The Bourbons 
would conceive they had cotiquered by force; all their professions and pro- 
mises would give way before the possession of power. My part is taken ; no 
one but a fool would place any reliance upon them (3).” 
prorVmU?' Tlius, on all sides, the prospects of France rapidly brightened un- 
'reri'of"” of Napoleon. Totheinsecurily, distrust, and terror 

^^ranc«. which had paralysed all the efforts of patriotism under the Direc- 



1) Bour. ir. 68, 76. 

2) The letter of Louis XVIII was lo these term*:— 
eb. 4 . “For lonjj, general, yoa must hare 

known the esteem in which I hold you. If you 
donlit my gratitude, 6x upon the place yon desiry 
for yourself; point out the situations which yon 
wish for youg friends. As to my principles they 
are those of the French rharacter. Clemency on 
principle accords with the dictates of reason. 

“ No— the Wclor of Lodi, Casligliuue,and Areola, 
the conqueror of Italy and Lgypt can never prefer 
a vain celebrity to true glory. But you are losing 
the most precious moments, could secure the 
happiness of France. I say ire, for 1 require Bona* 
parte for such an attempt and he could not achieve 
It without me General, Europe observes you*^ 
glory awaits you, and 1 am impatient to restore 
jieace to my people,” 

Napoleon replied s — 

Sept. 24 . )8oo. “ I have received, sir, your letter. 
I thank yon for the obliging exjpresaions which it 
cont.iins regarding myself. 

■ Ynn should renounce all hope of returning to 
Franca. You could not do so, l^ut over the bodies of 
one hundred thousand Filnrhmeii, Sacrifice your 
interest to ifee repose awd happiness of Frant^. 
History will dqIy'appreciale-<yotA' conduct in so 
doing. • ^ 

“ 1 aid not io.seiisibk (b the misfortunes of your 

?• 



family, and shall learn with pleasure that you are 
surrounded with every thing which can secure the 
tranqaillity of your retreat.” 

This answer was nut dispatched for seven months 
afler the receipt of the letter from Louis, and when 
the Congress of Luneville was about to open.— See 
BounaisKRa, iv. 77—79. 

Not disconcerted with this repulse, the Bonrboa 
family endeavoured to open a negotiation with Na* 
polcoii, through the Duchess of Guiche, a lady of 
great beauty and abilities, who found no dilficolty 
in penetrating to Josephine, and conveying to her - 
the propositions of tho exiled family, which were, 
that he should, on restoring them, be made Con* 
stable of Francd and receive the principality of 
Corsica. Napoleon no sooner heard of it than he 
ordered the fascinating duchess to le.'ive Paris in 
twenty<four hours ; an order which gave great sa* 
tisfactiou to Josephine, who already had become 
somewhat uneasy at the proximity of $0 tlharming 
a personage. It had been proposed that a splendid 
pillar should be erected on the Place du Carrousel, 
snnnounted by a statue of NajKileon crowning ibe 
Bourbons. ” Nothing was wanting,” saidNapoI^ir, 
to such a design except that the pillar should be 
founded dn the dead body of the First Consul.”— * 
Las Css. i. 289, 296, and Csp^ioci, i« 14^. 

(3) Bour. ie Wk 8^ jCapefigue* Hist, dc ^ Res* 
tfuratioD, i. 1^, Hi. 
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lory,sncceeded confidence, energy, and hope; gcninsemerged fromobscurily 
to take an active part in public affairs; corruption and profligacy ceased to 
poison every branch of administration. There is nothing more striking in 
European history than the sudden resurrection of France under the govern- 
ment of this great man, or more descriptive of the natural tendency of human 
affairs to right themselves after a period of disorder, and the general disposi- 
tion of all classes, when taught wisdom by suffering, to resume that place in 
society for which they were destined by nature, and in which alone their 
exertions can add to the sum of general felicity. 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 

CAHPMGN OF MARENGO. 

FROM THE OFXICtNG OF TBI CAHFAlaN TO TBB ARHISTICl OF AUXAIIDUA. 
lUKGB— JOIT, 1800. 



ARGOMENT. 

DiatMsition of the French Artniei «t (he Openfag of the Gimpoign— Fomttion of the French 
Army of Reserve— Forcea of the Imperieliete — Plan of the Auatriana for the Campaign— And 
of iho First Consul- Position of Kray's Forces in Germany— And of Moreau’s Troops — First 
Movements of the French General— Irresolution of the Austrian Generals in consequence— 
Moreau advances against their Centre— Battle of Engen— Victory of the French— Us great 
Results— Retreat of Kray— Battle of Moeskirch— It at length terminates in the Defeat of the 
Imperialists— Perilous Situation of St.-Cyr on the following day— Affair of Biberach— Kray 
retreats to the Intrenched Camp at Ulm— Advantages of that Position-Kray keeps the Field 
with part of his Force— Great Strength of the Intrenched Camp- Measures of Moreau to dis- 
lodge him from it— Vigorous stroke of the Austrian General against the Left 'Wing of the 
French- Increasing Perplexity of Moreau— lie in vain moves round to Augsburg- He next 
advances on the T.efl Bank of the Danube— Imminent risk of the French I.efl— At length Mo- 
reau cuts off his Communications— The Passage of the Danube is effected by the French- 
Severe Action at HoebstedI — Kray is at length obliged to evacuate Ulm and reaches Nord- 
lingen— Moreau oecnpies Munich— Kray crosses the Danube and descends the right bank to 
Landshut— And falls back behind the Inn— Operations against (he Prince of Reuss in tbo 
Tyrol— Fcldkirch is carried by the Republicans— Armistice of Parsdorf in Germany— Ex- 
treme sufTering of the French on the Summit of the Maritime Alps— Massdna is appointed to 
the Command— Napoldon’s Proclamation to these Troops— Energetic Measures taken to 
roaloro order— Positions of the Austrians— Description of Genoa— Measures taken for Its 
Blockade by Land and Sea — Successful Attack of the Imperialism on the French Position— 
Suchcl is separated from the main body and driven back towards France— Desperate and 
successful Sortie of Massdna— His disposition for re-opening his Communications with 
Sue het— Austrian Measures to prevent it, which prove successful — Continued Successes of 
the Imperialists— Massdna is Bnally driven into Genoa— Defeat of Suebet by Elnilx— Who 
is driven over the Var into France— General Attack by OU on the French Positions round 
Genoa- Which, at flrst successful, Is finally repulsed by Massdna— Successful Sally of tbo 
French — Which leads to another, in which they arc defeated and Soult made prisoner— Siege 
is converted into a Blockade— Extreme want of the Inhabitants — A fresh Sortie is defeated 
—Agonies endured by the luhahilauls— Massdna at length surrenders— Mdlas sets out to 
mcetNapoldou — Allies advance to Nice— Description ofSuchel's Position on the Var— Attack 
by the Austrians on it, which is repnised— Fresh Attack, and final Repulse of them- Forma- 
tion of the Army of Reserve by Napoldon— Skilful Measures taken to conceal Us Strength- 
Description of the Passage of the St.-Bernard- Napoldon resolves to haurd the Passage- 
Measures taken for (he crossing of (he Artillery- Passage of the Mountains — Comparison 
of the Passage of the Alps by Hannibal, Napoldon, Suwarrow, and Macdonald— The Army is 
slopped in the Valley of Aosta by the Fort of Bard— Great Skill with which the Obstacle was 
evaded by the French Engioeors— Passage of the St.-GotfaardandMonniCiniiby (he Wings 
of the Army of Reserve — Mdlas in baste concentrates his Army— Different Plans which lay 
open lo Napoldon— He resolves lo occupy Milan— His Advance into Lombardy, and Capture 
of that City- He spreads his Forces over Lombardy, and addresses a Proclamation to his 
Soldiers— Napoldon advances to meet Mdlas, who concentrates bis forces at Alexandria— 
The French Vanguard comes up with tbo Austrians at Montebello— Desperate and Bloody 
Action there, in which the Austrians are worsted— Position of the French Army in the Pass 
at Stradella between the Apennines and the Po— Disastrous Retreat of Elniu from the Var 
— Gallant Resolution of Mdlas lo cat his way through Napoldon's Army— Arrival of Desafx 
from Egypt at Napoldon's Headquarters— Preparatory Movements nf both parties^ Forces 
assembled on both sides— Battle of Marengo— Early Success of Iho Austrians— The French 
Reserves are brought inU> action under Desaix— After a ullant Charge he, too, is defeated— 
Ddhlsive Charge of KeUermann converts a Rout into a viclory— Final Defeat of the Aus- 
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trians^Loss snstaincd on both sides^M^las proposes a Suspension of Arms— Armistice of 
Aletaiuiria^lls immense Resulls—Isfaitbfullyobserved by ibcAuslrians^NapoI^on returns 
to Milan>p>And then to Paris— Reflections on this Campaign— Great Changes in human aifairs 
arc never owing to trivial causes— Extraordinary Hesurreclion of France on the accession of 
Napoleon— Cause.4 of the Disasters of the Campaign to the Imperialists— Important EflTeci of 
Central FortiUcations in a State— Merits of NapolOon in the Campaign— And of the Austrian 
Commanders— Inexpedience of receiving Battle in the Oblique Order— InacUvity of Aber- 
cromby's Corps at this crisis considered, 

The French forces were disposed, previous to the commencement 
fhe hostilities, in the following manner : — The army of Italy, which 
opraiiHr or occuplcd thc crest of the Alps from the neighbourhood of Genoa to 
Monl-Cenis, was thirty-six thousand strong, of which twenty-eight 
thousand were assembled in Liguria, from the Trebbia to the Col di Tende, 
to guard the passes of thc Apennines and protect Genoa from the Imperial' 
forces, which were grouped in the plain ronnd the walls of Alexandria. These 
troops, however, were for the most part in the most miserable condition ; 
their spirits were depressed by a campaign of unprecedented disaster, their 
clothing was worn out, their feet bare, their artillery broken down, their 
cavalry dismounted, and it required all the efforts of St.-Cyr and their other 
officers during thc winter to retain them at their colours (1). 

Poroi.tion of Thc army of Germany, which was afterwards called the army of 
Danube, was 128,000 strong, including 16,000 cavalry, of which 
rcservo. immense force 105,090 men, including 14,000horse, could be relied 

on for active operations. An army of reserve of 30,000 men was at the same 
time formed, the head-quarters of which were nominally at Dijon, but the 
bulk of the force was in reality disposed at Geneva, Lausanne, and the other 
towns which lay between the Jura and the Alps. This reserve was destined 
either to support thc army of Italy or that of Germany, as circumstances re- 
quired, and it was formed of 20,0<X) veteran troops, brought from Holland, 
under Drune, to la Vendfie, which the pacification of that district rendered 
disposable for offensive operations, and 30,000 conscripts, directed to that 
qnarter from the central depdts. These troops traversed France, with drums 
beating and colours flying, in the finest order, and their splendid appearance 
contributed much to revive the martial ardour of the people, which the disas- 
ters of the preceding campaigns had so seriously impaired. Berlhier received 
thc command of this army, and gave up thc portfolio of minister of war to 
Carnot, whom Napoleon sought out in exile to fill that important situation (2). 

oth®!" hand, the Imperialists had collected 96,000 men in 
riaiisu. Piedmont and at thc foot of the Maritime Alps, besides ^,000, w'ho 
were dispersed in garrisons in the states of Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. 
Their forces in Germany were still more considerable, amounting to 92,0M 
men, including 18,000 superb cavalry, and they were followed by above 400 
pieces of artillery. This was independent of the troops of Bavaria and the 
minor states in the English pay, which amounted to 20,000 more, making in 
all 112,000 men. This great force, however, was scattered over an immense 
line, 200 miles long, from the Alps to the Maine, insomuch that, in thc valley 
of thc Danube, which was the decisive point of the whole, as it at once led to 
the Hereditary States, Kray could only assemble 43,000 men to resist the 
73,000 which Moreau could direct against that point. The great error of the 
Austrians in this campaign consisted in supposing that Italy was the quarter 
where thc decisive attack was to be made, and collecting in consequence the 

(t) •loro. xiil. 48> St.-Cjri llitt. Mil. ii, $4, 1Q3. (2) Jou. xitl. Ul> Dorn, tii, 37* St.'Cjf, i. 
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greater part of their reserves in that country; whereas the valley ofthe Da- 
nube was the place where clanger was really to beapprehended,and where the 
principal forces of the Republicans were collected. Hut they were deceived 
by the great successes of the preceding campaign ; they were ignorant or in- 
credulous of the rapid change produced on the French armies by the seizure 
of supreme power by Napoleon ; and were dreaming of conquests on the Var 
and in Provence, when their redoubtable adversary was already meditating 
strokes in the heart of Uavaria (1). 

w.n ofih. The plan of the .\iistrians was to resume the offensive vigorously 
Au.irian., where the great numerical superiority of Melas, as well as 

the warlike and experienced quality of the troops he commanded, promised 
the most important results; to throw Massdna back into Genoa, and capture 
that important city; drive the French over the Maritime Alps, and carry the 
war into the heart of Provence. To co-operate with this design, an English 
exi>odition, having twelve thousand troops on board, was to proceed to the 
Mediterranean, and aid the Imperialists either in the south of France or the 
Maritime Alps. This being the quarter where active operations were to be 
undertaken, the war in Germany was intended to be merely defensive, and 
rather to occupy a considerable army of the enemy on the Rhine than to make 
any serious impression on his territories in that quarter (2). 
rirn'cL'n' determined to prosecute the war vigorously 

«iL where the Austrians proposed only to pursue defensive measures, 
and to liberate Italy by the blows struck at the Hereditary States in the heart 
of Germany. The possession of Switzerland, like a central fortress, gave the 
French the advantage of being able to take the line of the enemy’s opera- 
tions in rear, either in Italy or Swahia. Napoleon had intrusted the command 
of the army of Germany to .Moreau, a generous proceeding towards so for- 
midable a rival, but which his great military talents, and the unbounded 
confidence of the soldiers of the army of the Rhine in his capacity, as well as 
the important services which he had rendered to the First Consul on the 
18th Brumaire, rendered indispensable. The plan which he proposed to his 
great lieutenant w as to assemble all his forces in the neighbourhood of Schaff- 
hausen, cro.ss the Rhine by four bridges near that town, move directly in an 
imposing mass on Elm, and thus turn the left of the Imperialists, and take in 
rear all the Austrians placed between the Rhine and the deliles of the Black 
Forest. By this means he hoped that the army, in a week after the opening 
of the campaign, would be at Dim, and such of the Imperialists as escaped 
would have no alternative but to throw themselves into Bohemia, leaving 
Vienna and the Hereditary States to their fate. That these brilliant anticipa- , 
tions were not chimerical, is proved hy the result of the campaigns of 1805 ' 
and 1809; and so strongly was Napoldon impressed with their importance, 
that he at one time entertained the project of putting himself at the head of 
the army of the Danube, and directing the army of reserve to its support, 
which would have brought a force of a hundred and eighty thousand men to 
bear upon the Austrian line in Germany. But Moreau would not submit to 
the indignity of acting as second in command to his former rival (5) ; and the 
disposition of his troops was too republican, and their attachment to their 
general too strong, to render it prudent to run the risk of revolt in so power- 
ful an army, even for the sake of the greatest external advantages. \n angry 

(l) Arcli, Ck. ii. S34. Jii'ap. 1 . 185, IGl Jom. xiii. l.ouif XIV at ibr lirad of my may. If tUe First 
52. 113. St 'Cyr, ii. 108. 137. Coiuul takes the cummanJ, I will send ia my re- 

12) Nap. i. 162. Join. ziii. 4i, 4^. signaUoii.’'^ST.-Cva» ti. 103, 

(3) lie said. 1 hare uo notioa of seeing i Hule 
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discussion look place between ibe two generals, which terminated in the 
retention of the supreme command by Moreau, and the adoption of a modi- 
fied plan for the campaign in Germany, in lieu of the hrilliant hut hazardous 
one projected by the First Consul ; and in consequence Napoleon resolved to 
direct the army of reserve to Italy, and in person renew the struggle on the 
scene of his former triumphs on tlie plains of Piedmont (1). 

At this period the army of the llhinc was far from cordially supporting the 
government of the First Consul. Independent of the republican principles 
with which, in common with all the other French troops, they were more or 
less imbued, they were in a peculiar manner jealous of the audacious general 
who hud placed himself at the head of affairs, and seized the sceptre which 
they thought would have been more worthily held by his more disinterested 
rival. Any attempt to displace Moreau from the command of this great army 
would probably have led to a collision, which might have proved fatal to the 
infant authority of Napoleon (2J. 

Poiiijon of Field-marshal Kray had his headquarters at Donauschingen ; but 
his chief magazines were in the rear of his army, at Stockach, En- 

Gemto,. Moeskirch, and Biberach. The right wing, twenty-six thou- 

sand strong, under the command of Starray, rested on the Maine; its head- 
quarters were at Heidelberg, and it guarded the line of the Uhine from the 
Itenchen to the Maine. The left, under the orders of the Prince of Iteuss, was 
in the Tyrol; it consisted of twenty-six thousand men, besides seven thou- 
sand militia, and occupied the lUieinthal and the shores of the lake of Con- 
stance. The centre, forty-three thousand strong, under the command of 
Kray in person, was stationed behind the Black Forest in the environs of Yil- 
lingen and Donauschingen ; its advanced posts occupied all the passes of that 
woody range, and observed the course of the Rhine from the lake of Con- 
stance to the neighbourhood of Kehl; wTiile fifteen thousand men, under 
Kcinmayer, guarded the passes from the Rcnchen to the Valley of Hell, and 
formed the link which connected the centre and right wing (o). Thus, 
though the Imperialists were nearly one hundred and ten thousand strong, 
they were stationed at such a distance from each other as to be incapable of 
rendering any effectual aid in case of need; and were rather to be regarded 
as three separate armies, the largest of which could not bring above forty 
thousand men into the field at any one point. 

Kiwi”* army, at the opening of the campaign, was also di- 

tnwiJi. videdin three corps. The right, thirty-two thousand strong, under 

Lecourhc, occupied the cantons of Switzerland from the St.-Cothard to Basle, 
won at the expense of so much blood in the preceding campaign, from the 
Imperialists; the centre, under Couvion St.-Cyr, who was transferred to that 
command from tho army of Genoa, consisted of twenty-nine thousand men, 
and occupied the left bank of the Kliinc, from New Brisach to Plobshcim ; the 
left, under Saiutc-Suzaiine, twenty-one thousand strong, extended from 
Kehl to Haguenau. Independent of these, Moreau himself was at the head of 
a reserve, consisting of twenty-eight thousand men, which was assembled in 
the neighboui hood of Basle, and which, if added to cither of the divisions of 
the army, would give it a decided preponderance over that of the enemy to 
which it was opposed. Thus Moreau could, by uniting the reserve and centre, 
bring nearly sixty thousand men to bear upon the Austrian force of forty 
thousand in the same quarter; an immense advantage, which was speedily 

i;i) Nip. I. IS3, 1G4. St.-Cyr, ii. IDS, 104. Join. (2) St.-Cyr, ii. 102. Dum.iii. 84, 8S. 86. 

xiii. 36>37> Ouin. iii. 9S. Bui. FelfUug, Mi. (3) il. t07» 108< Jffin. xiii, 112) U3< 

rciigo. 17, 18. Nap. i. 1$1) t$2. 
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turned to the best account by that able commander. Besides lliesc preat 
forces, llie French general had at his disposal thegarrisons of the fortresses of 
Switzerland, Landau, and Spires; the division of Mnyence, commanded by 
Laval, and the troops of the lifth and twenty-sixth military divisions, form- 
ing an aggregate of thirty-two thousand men additional, which might be 
termed the reserves of the army ; while the possession of the bridges of Kehl, 
New Brisach (f), and Basle, gave him the means of crossing the Rhine when 
ever he deemed it most advisable. 

Flrct movp* it was part of the plan of Napoleon to detach sixteen thousand men 
under Moncey, from Lecourbe’s wing stationed in .Sw itzerland, in 
order to take a share in the great operations which he meditated in 
theltalian plains; and therefore it was of importance that Moreau should ear- 
ly resume the offensive, both in order to take advantage of his numerical 
superiority before that detachment took place, and operate as a diversion to 
the army of Italy, which it was foreseen would soon be hard pressed by Melas 
in the mountains of Genoa. Orders, therefore, were transmitted to liim to 
open the campaign without delay, and every thing was ready for a forward 
movement by the 2tth April. The plan linally arranged between Moreau and 
the First Consul was to make a feint on the left against the corps of Keinmaycr 
and the enemy’s right; and having thus drawn their attention to that quarter, 
accumulate allhisdisposahleforcesagainst the Imperial centre, and overwhelm 
it by a concentration of the French left wing, centre, and reserve. By (his 
means he hoped to break through the Austrian line of defence with a pre- 
ponderating force, and, after a single battle, cut off their communication 
with the Tyrol and Italy, and force them back, after losing their magazines 
at Mocskirch and Engen, to a disadvantageous defensive on the banks of the 
Danube (2). 

The better to conceal this able design, Moreau, for some days before the 
army was put in motion, made the greatest demonstrations against the ene- 
my’s right. Every thing was prepared for the head-quarters at Colmar, and 
it was publicly announced that the reserve was to be directed against Kein- 
mayer and the Valley of Hell. Meanwhile, the columns moved to the diffe- 
Aprii j5. rent points assigned to them, and on the S.’ith, at daybreak, Sainte- 
Stizanne crossed the bridge of Kehl, at the head of sixteen thousand men, and 
drove in the advanced posts of Keinmaycr towards the entrance of the Black 
Forest. On the same day, the centre crossed at New Brisach, under the orders 
of St.-Cyr, and advanced towards Freyburg. Kray upon this moved a consi- 
Aprii i;. derable part of his centre and reserves to the support of Keinmayer; 
but Sainte-vSiizanne having thus executed his feint, suddenly remeasured his 
steps, recrossed the Rhine at Kehl, and advanced by forced marches to New 
Brisach, where he crossed again and formed a second line in the rear of St.- 
Cyr. On thea.'ith, Moreau also crossed at Basle with the reserve, and moved 
in (he direction of I.auffcnburg (3). 

These different and apparently contradictory movements, threw 

M.« RnHv the Austrian generals into the greatest perplexity. Uncertain where 

raw in con- , ».ii ■> » »**« *^ii . 

•wrimw the storm was likely really to burst, they adopted the ruinous reso- 
Intion of guarding equally every point; and still inclining to the belief that 
the right and the Valley of Hell were really threatened, they retained thirty 
thotisand men, under Starray and Keinmayer, on the right, and twenty-five 
thousand on the left in the rocks of the Voralbcrg, whiic their centre and 

(1) Jom. xiii. 110 — 111 . St.-Cjr, ii. tOd^UO* T3) 5 t.xC 7 r.ii. I30i 129. Dain. lit. 94j 99» Jom. 

( 2 ) ir«{). f, 105 . Jom, xiii. 110, I17« Dun. Ui. 129, 12i* 

93, 94. 
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reserve, now reduced to forty thousand men, were menaced by an attack by 
.Saiute-Suzanne, Moreau, and St.-Cyr, at the head of seventy thousand com- 
Aprii >« baUnts. The two following days were employed in concentrating 
his forces between Kehl and Freybiirg; and the better to distract tlie 
enemy, Lecourbesoon after crossed the Rhine, w ith the right w ing, at Paradis 
and Richlingen, and, after throwing a bridge over at Stein, advanced towards 
Engcn and Stockach. On the same day, the inaccessible fort of llohenstohel 
«•» ■ capitulated without firing a shot, and the left of Lecourbe entered 
into communication with Moreau and St.-CjT. Thus the whole French armv, 
with the exception of two divisions of the left wing w Inch observed Keinmayer 
and Starray, were converging towards the Imperial magazines at Engen and 
Mocskirch, w Inch it was evident could not be saved but by a battle fought 
against most unequal odds (f ). 

Momu ad* Ably proliting by the great advantages already gained, Moreau di- 

'""’iibHrfCctcd Lecourbe to move towards Stockacb, in order to turn the 
centre of the enemy and cut off their communication with the left 
wing under the Prince of Reuss, while he himself, with the centre, reserve, 
and part of .Sainle Suzanne’s corps, moved directly upon the town of Engen,. 
Miy ». which it was anticipated would not be abandoned without a strug- 
gle, on account of the valuable magazines which it contained. Kray, on his 
part, assembled all the dis|>osable force he -could command in front of En- 
geii, where he resolved to give battle, to gain time for the evacuation of his 
magazines upon Moeskirch. But while he was concentrating his forces in that 
central position, the Prince of Lorraine, who formed the communication 
between the Austrian centre and left wing, and was retiring with inferior 
forces before Lecourbe, was suddenly assailed by the French advaiured guard, 
under Molitor, and the cavalry of Nansouty, and entirely routed. Three thou- 
sand prisoners and eight pieces of cannon were the immediate results of this 
brilliant affair; but it became still more important by the capture of Stoc- 
kach, with all its magazines, directly in rear of the position of Kray in front 
of Engen (2). 

B.nir Qt On the same day on which this important success was gained on 
F.ni». the right, the French centre, under .Moreau in person, encountered 
the .\ustrian main body in the vast plain which lies before that town. Kray, 
with forty thousand men, was there in position, and the cavalry, above nine 
thousand strong, presented the most imposing spectacle, drawn up in echel- 
lon in front of the town. Ilis design was to attack in front himself, at the 
head of the reserve and part of the centre, while Sl.-Cyr, with his division, 
was directed to turn the left of the enemy. But that general being five leagues 
in the rear, could not come up until a late hour of the day; and Moreau, ap- 
prehensive lest, if the attack were delayed, the enemy would retreat, com- 
menced the action himself at the head of thirty-two thousand men. The chief 
efforts of the French general were directed to gain possession of a plateau on 
the right of the Imperialists, w hich would both command their line of retreat 
and facilitate his own junction with St.-Cyr, but he encountered the most 
stubborn resistance. Kray had skilfully availed himself of all the advantages 
which the ground afforded him in that (piartcr; and for long all the efforts 
of the Republicans w ere unable to drive back their opponents from the vine- 
yards and wooded heights, which they had occupied in force, and sur- 
mounted with a numerous artillery. At length, the Frcuch carried the peak 

(t) >'ap. i. loa. Jotu. aiii. IS 5 , i 2 p, Dun, iii, { 3 ) Nap. i. I6f . Jon. aiii. 183. Dum, iii. 
01, 101. St -CTr, ii. IJI, 13 ;. ' W7, 108. St.-Cvr, ii. 197, 191. 
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of Hohenhowen, the most elevated point on the field of battle, and the Im- 
perialists retired to the village of Ehingen. To restore the combat, the Aus- 
trian general strongly reinforced that important post, while Moreau brought 
up his reserve to expel the enemy frotii it. At first the Republicans were suc- 
cessful, and the village was carried ; but Kray having charged in person at 
the head of the Hungarian grenadiers, they were driven out with great slaugh- 
ter, and (led to the plain in the greatest confusion. Moreau instantly advan- 
cing to the spot, succeeded in restoritig a certain degree of order, and in part 
regained the ground which had been lost, but the Hungarians continued to 
hold the village, and at nightfall all the avenues to it were still in their pos- 
session (1). 

virinrr ot Meanwhile thedivision of Richepanse, which had establish^ itself 
the r™»eh. on the peak of Hohenhovven, was exposed to a furious attack from 
the Austrian right ; the summit of the mountain resembled a volcano which 
vomited forth fire in every direction; and it was easy to see, from the inten- 
sity of the light, which, as the twilight approached, illuminated the heavens 
in that direction, that it was only by the greatest efforts that he could main- 
tain his ground. At seven o’clock, however, the vanguard of the corps of 
St.-Cyr, which had met with the greatest difficulties in the course of its 
march, and had been compelled to fight his way against Nauendorfs division 
through strong defiles, arrived in the field, and soon after began to take a 
part in the action. The combat now became more equal, and though the fire 
of artillery on both sides continued extremely violent, it was evident that 
the enemy fought only to gain time to withdraw his stores and ammunition. 
In fact, at this honr the Austrian general received intelligence of the defeat 
of the Prince of Lorraine and the capture of Stockach, which threatened his 
line of communications (2). He therefore drew off his forces in the direction 
of Liptingen and Moeskirch, where he formed a junction with that prince 
who had retreated with the remains of his division in the same direction. ’ 
Its (tmt The loss of the Austrians in this battle was above seven thousand 
"»“■». Dien, and that of the French was as great, but the moral conse- 
quences of the success with which it terminated to the fRepublicans were 
incalculable. It at once raised the spirit of the army, and produced that con- 
fidence in themselves, which is the 'surest prelude to still greater success. 
Kray finding that the intentions of the enemy were now fully proclaimed, and 
that he had on his hands the whole strength of the French army, made the 
utmost efforts when too late to concentrate his forces. Keinmayer was ad- 
vancing with the greatest expedition by the Valley of Hell, while SUrray had 
received orders to hasten to the decisive point, leaving only six thousand in 
the neighbourhood of Manheim to observe the enemy’s forces in that quar- 
ter. Moreau having received intelligence of this intended concentration Of 
force, resolved to make the most of his present advantages, and attack the 
Rtirr>i of Austrians before they received any farther reinforcements. On the 
4lh, the Imperialists retired to a strong position in front of Moes- 
fcirch; the whole front of their line was covered by a great ravine, which 
descends from Uendorf to ftloeskirch, and its left by the Ablach, a rocky stream 
which (lows in a rapid course into the Danube ; the cavalry, and a reserve 
of eight battalions of grenadiers, were stationed on the heights of Rohrdorf. 
Powerful batteries commanded the chauss^e which approached the village 
and by their concentric fire seemed to render all access impossible. In this 

( 1 ) Dam. iii. no, lit- Jom. liii. 131, 139. (a) Dnin. iii. tlj, |I6. Jora. slii. 139, Ut. Si - 

&L*Cyr, It. 1569 l(il. Cvr, ii. 1(8, 179 . 
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formidable position were collected forty thousand foot soldiers, and twelve 
thousand splendid cavalry, besides above two hundred pieces of cannon (1). 
tutiieof Though Moreau had ordered l.ecourhc to join him with all his 
Morikitdi. disposable force, in order to take a part in the general action which 
was approaching, yet he had not contrived mutters so as to bring all his forces 
into the Held at the same time. The consequence was, that Lecourhc, with 
that portion of his corps w Inch had nut taken a part in the action of the pre- 
ceding day, lirst commenced the attack. He advanced with the greatest 
intrepidity to the assault of his old antagonist the Prince of Lorraine; hut he 
was received by so tremendous a lire from the cross batteries which Kray had 
established on the heights, that his artillery was instantly dismounted, and 
he himself compelled to take refuge in the neighbouring w oods to avoid the 
merciless storm. Moreau, upon this, brought forward the division l.«rges, 
and attacked the position by its left and the village of iicndorf; but the 
attacking columns having been assailed by the enemy’s masses, who suddenly 
debouched from behind their batteries, were thrown into confusion and 
entirely routed. Encouraged by this success, Kray made a sally with his right 
wing, and advanced into the plain; hut it was received iu so resolute a man- 
ner by the French left, that ho was not only compelled to retire, hut the 
victorious Republicans recovered all the ground they had lost, and the vil- 
lage was carried by their pursuing columns, who entered pell-mell with the 
fugitives. At the same time, Vandamme, with the Republican right, advanced 
against the Imperial left, and attacked llw; village ofMocskirch; the Austrians 
defended it with the utmost resolution, and it was taken and retaken several 
times : at length Lecourbo formed his division into four columns, which 
advanced simultaneously to the attack (2). Nothing could resist their impe- 
tuosity ; they rushed down the sides of the ravines, up the opposite hanks, 
and chased the Imperialists from the plateau, while Molitor drove them out 
of Moeskirch, and their victorious columns met in the centre of the town. 

seeing his left forced, skilfully executed a change of position 
inihf dr- in tlic vcr)' middle of the battle, lie drew hack his left from the 
plateau which had been so obstinately disputed, and took up a 
position parallel to the Danube, with his centre still resting on the plateau of 
Rohrdorf. This new position brought him on the flank of the division of 
Lorges, who was unsupported on that side. Kray instantly saw his advantage, 
and charged the exposed division, whicli was overthrown, and driven hack in 
such confusion that nothing but the opportune arrival of Delmas with six 
fresh battalions prevented the French line being entirely broken through 
at that point. Both parties now made the utmost efforts; the Austrians to 
improve llie advantage they had gained, the French to re-establish their line. 
Moreau executed a change of front, arranging his army parallel to that of the 
enemy, and during the progress of this new formation, the French division 
Delmas was furiously assailed, hut all the efforts of the Imperialists were 
unable to break his admirable infantry. Still, however, Kray redoubled his 
efforts, and charged himself at the head of his reserve against the division of 
Bastoul ; Moreau also brought up reinforcements, and the combat continued 
for two hours with various success, till at length the arrival of Richepanse with 
afresh division induced the Austrian general to retire, which was done before 
nightfall in the best order to the heights of Bucherui and Rohrdorf (5). 

In this action, so obstinately contested on both sides, the loss to the con- 

(t) J™. jiii. 144, 145. Dum. in. 124, 125. (3) St.-Cjrr, ii. 195, 197. Uuni. iii. 129, 131. 

(2, Juw. xiii. 149, 150. Hum. iii. 120, 130. S>.- 3iiui. niii. 150, 155- 
CjT. ii. 190, 191- 
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tending parties was nearly equal, amounting to each to about six thousand 
men. Tlie Austrians retained at the close of the day the plateau of Kolirdorf; 
the French slept on great part of the held of battle, but all the moral advan- 
tages of a victory were on their side ; and as, on the following day, the 
Imperialists retired across the Danube — they in reality achieved the object 
for which they contended. The success was balanced chleily in consequence 
of the non-arrival of St.-Cyr with his division, w ho lingered at Liptingcii ; had 
he come up and taken a part in the action, it would probably have terminated 
in a total defeat, the more disastrous to the Imperialists that they fought with 
their backs to the Danube. The cause of this inactivity in so able an odicer, 
is to be found in the nature of the first instructions he had received from 
Moreau, and the intercepting of the couriers which conveyed the second 
orders to hasten to the decisive point (1). 

Following out the only orders he had received, St.-Cyr, on the 
filt'f’Tw suct^t^'^ding day, was leisurely moving parallel to the Danube, 
inB diij.” ' between that river and the Austrian army, when he came unawares 
upon their whole force drawn up iu a small but strong position in front of 
the bridge of Sigmaringen. The ground they occupied would barely have 
sufliced for the deploying of a single division, being formed by a bend of the 
Danube, the base of which fronting the enemy, was covered by a formidable 
array of artillery, behind which the army was posted in seven lines almost 
forming a close column, and protecting in this manner the passage of their 
stores over the river. Upon the approach of the French the surprise was 
equal on both sides; Kray, much alarmed, and apprehending an immediate 
attack, drew up his rearguard in battle-array, and disposed the artillery 
which had crossed as well as that which remained in their front, in such a 
manner as to enfilade all the roads by which the position might be ap- 
s proached. St.-Cyr also paused ; with the half of his division, which 
alone had come up, he did not venture to attack the whole Austrian army, 
but he insulted them by a battery of twelve pieces, which was pushed forward 
within cannon shot; and so weakened was the spirit of the Imperialists, that 
they replied to this fire only by a discharge from their numerous batteries, 
instead of issuing from their lines and sweeping the pieces olT by a charge of 
their powerful cavalry. There can be little doubt that if Moreau, instead 
of lingering at Moeskirch on the field of battle, had followed the traces of the 
enemy, joined St.-Cyr, and attacked them when hacked by the Danube in 
this extraordinary position, he would have succeeded in destroying a large 
part of their army ; hut that general, with all his great qualities, had not the 
vigour in following up a success, which formed the leading characteristic of 
his more enterprising rival (2). 

Aif..r. of At Sigmaringen the Austrian general was joined by Keinmayer 
Biboroch. jg whole division ; and with this augmented force he recrossed 

the Danube and moved towards Biberach. He had resolved to retire to the 
shelter of the intrenched camp at Ulm; but his object in this movement was 
to cover the evacuation of the great magazines alllibcrach upon that place. 
Thither he was followed by the French army, and on the morning of the 9th 
9- May their advanced posts found ei^itecn thousand Austrians posted 
at the entrance of the remarkable defile which leads to that town. This rear- 
guard was posted for the most part on a series of formidable heights behind 
Biberach, which could be approached only by passing through that town, and 

(I) Memorial du Orpnldi [a Giu'rrr, v. 92. .SI.* |2) Nap. i. 169, 170. Dual. iii. 131* St.’Cyr, ii. 
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afterwards Iravcrsing a road wliich ran through a morass. An advanced 
guard, consi*iting of ten battalions and as many squadrons, with eight pieces 
of cannon, was placed in front of Biberach, at the entrance of the defde ; this 
position, apparently so hazardous, was necessary to cover the evacuation of 
the great magazines which that town contained, preparatory to the concen- 
tration of the whole army in the intrenched camp of Ulm. This advanced 
guard was attacked by St.-Cyr with such superior forces, that they were 
speedily routed, and driven in the utmost disorder across the morass. Bibe- 
rach was so rapidly carried that the Austrians had not time to destroy their 
Kra, rrtmis magaziiics, w Inch fell in great part entire into the hands of the 
Transported with ardour, the French dragoons and light 
•I I'lm. troops traversed the town and crossed the defile on the other side, 
notwithstanding a heavy and concentrated fire from the Austrian batteries; 
such was the intimidation produced by their audacity, that the Imperialists 
fired by platoons upon the light troops, as they would have done upon a re- 
gular line, instead of combating them with the same species of force. In this 
affair Kray lost fifteen hundred prisoners, besides a thousand killed and 
wounded, and five pieces of cannon; but he gained time by it for the evacua- 
tion of his magazines at Mcmmingen, which were transported in safety to the 
intrenched camp at LTm (f). There his army was all collected in two days 
afterwards, eighty thousand infantry and twelve thousand horse were as- 
sembled; and after a campaign of unexampled activity, though only fifteen 
days’ duration, the Uepublicans found their victorious columns on the banks 
of the Danube. 

cr..t«i. in retiring to ITm, Kray separated himself from his left w ing, 
Iwenty-live thousand strong, in the Tyrol, and the detached corps 

thm. on the .Maine; but the advantages of that central position were such 
as amply to counterlKilance these circumstances. The intrenched camp oc- 
cupying both banks of the Danube and the heights of St.-Michel, and connected 
with the fortress, was of the most formidable description. The town and (ele- 
dr-pont on the river were armed with a hundred and forty pieces of heavy 
cannon ; the redoubts of the camp were complete, and lined with a propor- 
tional quantity of artillery : and not only were the magazines in the place 
most ample, but the extent of the works rendered all idea of a regular blockade 
out of the question. By remaining in this defensive position, the Austrian 
general not only preserved entire his own communications and line of retreat 
by Donawert and Ratisbon, but threatened those of his adversary ; who, if he 
attempted to pass cither on the north or south, exposed himself to the attack 
of a powerful army in flank. Securely posted in this central point, the Im- 
perialists daily received accessions of strength from Bohemia and the Heredi- 
tary States; while the French, weakened by the detachments necessary to 
preserve their communications, and observe the Prince of Reuss in the Tyrol, 
soon began to lose that superiority which, by the skilful concentration of their 
force, they had hitherto enjoyed in the campaign (2). 

The difficulty of dislodging the Imperialists from this formidable position, 
was much augmented by the necessity to which Moreau at this period was 
subjected, of detaching nearly twenty thousand men under Monccy to cross 
the Alps by the St.-Gothard, and take a share in the projected operations of 
the First Consul in Italy. This great detachment restored the balance be- 
tween the contending parties, and the spirit of the Austrians at the same time 

(0 St..Cvr, ti. ^32. 23S. Join. xiit. ICtp 160. (2) N.-ip. i. 171, 173. Join. xiii. 310, 313. Duin. 
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Kr., knpt was so much revived by the siglil of llieir vast forces within the 
intrenched camp, and the groat resources which they found in 
bii nrrc. (|,e place, that Kray no longer hesitated to keep the field ; and de- 
tached the corps of Starray and Keinmayer, which had sulTored least in the 
preceding operations, to the left bank of the Danube and the confluence of 
the lllcr. Moreau accordingly found himself extremely embarrassed, and six 
weeks were employed in the vain attempt to dislodge a defeated army from 
this stronghold ; a striking proof of the prophetic w isdom of the Archduke 
Charles in its formation, and the importance of central fortifications in ar- 
ri>sting the progress of an invading enemy (1). 
mriith oi the efforts of Austria and Itussia during the seven years’ war 
tl’r.i'bni were shattered against the intrenched camp of Frederick at Burt- 
camp. zelwilz, so this important position seemed to be the ne plus ultra 
of the Republican operations in this campaign. It was hopeless to attempt to 
conquer so strong a position by main force ; and it was no easy matter to sec 
by what movement the .\usirian general could be compelled to abandon it. 
For .Moreau to pass on, leaving eighty thousand men supported by impregn- 
able fortifications in bis rear, was impossible, as it would immediately have 
led to the intercepting his communications with France; while to attempt the 
passage of the Danube in presence of such a force, would have been in the 
highest degree perilous. The Austrians soon reaped the benefits of this ad- 
mirably chosen stronghold (2); the soldiers, lodged in excellent quarters, 
rapidly recovered their strength ; while the morale of the army, which bad 
been extremely weakened by the rapid disasters of the campaign, as quickly 
rose, when they perceived that a stop was at Ictigth put to the )>rogrcss of the 



Mratnret nf With a view to dislodge Kray, Moreau advanced with the right 
•" ; headquarters passed the Guiiz on the right bank of the 

fnim It. Danube, St.-Gyr followed with bis division in ccbellon, while 
Saintc-.Siizanne received orders to approach Ulm on the left bank. The Re- 
publicans were masters of no bridge over the river, so that Sainte-Siizanne, 
with his single corps was exposed to the attack of the whole .Austrian army. 
Finding that the distance of Moreau with the centre and right wing precluded 
him from giving any effectual support to his left, Kray resolved to direct all 
Hijt i6 his disposable forces against that general. On the IGth, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, at the head of the splendid Imperial cavalry, followed by 
several columns of infantry, suddenly assailed this detached corps near Er- 
bach. The attack was so impetuous, and the surprise so complete, that the 
Republicans were speedily routed, and the .Austrians pressing forward with 
great vigour, not only drove them back in disorder above two leagues, but 
interposed their victorious columns between their Dying divisions. Nothing 
Ml5!ki'“rthe intrepidity and presence of mind of the French generals, 

Aa.irii.i preserved their left wing from total destruction. But while Saintc- 
•g«inu the Suzanne did his utmost to retard the advance of the enemy, St.- 
Fr"n*rS: Cyr, alarmed by the violence and receding sound of the cannonade, 
which distinctly showed how much the left wing was losing ground, halted 
his corps, and moved it towards the scene of danger; at the same time rapidly 
bringing up his artillery, he placed it in batteries on the right bank of the 
Danube in such a manner as to enfilade the road by which the Archduke 
Ferdinand had issued from Ulm. Alarmed at this apparition on his left. 



(0 Jom. xili. 312, St.-Cjrr, ii, 33}, 333. Nip. i. « (3) Jom. xiii. 31t. nun. ir, 13, 1). St.-Cjrr, ii. 

1T». 341. 
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which he feared waa preparatory to a passape of the river by the f ecncli 
centre the Archduke drew back" his victorious columns to the intrenched 
Lmp,’and an action was terminated, in which, if properly supported the 
Imperialists might have achieved the destruction of the whole Itepublican 
left wing, and possibly changed the issue of the campaign (1). 

i. »r«..nf Cotifoundcif hv this vigorous stroke on his left, and made sensible, 

by his lirm countenance, tlial the enemy was resolved to risk a 
battle rather than hazard the important position of Urn, Moreau 
round to was thrown into a cruel perplexity. For several days he renamed 
in a state of indecision, merely directing Sainte-Suzanne to cross the Danube, 
to the supiiort of St.-Cyr; so that, of the eleven divisions which his army 
was comiiosed, six were on the right hank, and five on the left. At >engd' he 
resolved to resume his operations on the right bank, and after mov ing bt.-tyr 
again across the river, advanced with his centre and f.gl.l, 

Sainte-Suzanne with the left, along the right bank towards Bavaria. Kray 
upon this, made a sortie with ten thousand men on the moving mass; ho 
attacked Souham’s division with great vigour, but after an obstinate conflict 
« the Imperialists retired to Win, after inflicting a severe loss on the 
enemy. Meanwhile, Moreau continued his advanee towards Bavaria, 
the 28th occupied Augsburg, directly in the rear of the Austrian army, on the 
high-road between them and Munich. The intelligence of this 
event however, had no elfecl in inducing the Imperial general to quit his 
stronghold ; on the contrary, wisely judging that the advance of Moreau was 
only to excite alarm, or levy contributions, he wrote to the Aulic Council, 
tha[ Moreau would never advance into the Hereditary States, leaung his 
great armv in his rear, and that he would merely push forward his parties 
fn all directions to disquiet the enemy in his advance, and intercept his 
communications. Ilis firmness was completely successful; the ^ 

ral did not venture to advance farther into Germany, as long as the enemy 
remained in such force in his rear, while the lengthened stay of such im- 
mense masses in one quarter speedily rendered provisions scarce in the 
French army, and induced such disordersas rendered several severe examples, 
and a new organization of great part of their army, necessary (2). 

H. Finding that Kray had penetrated his design, and remained Arm 

Ii'nir at Win, in such a position as to endanger his communications if he 
continued his present advance, Jlorean 
decisive project, which was, to pass the Danube ^elow I m, a id cut he 
Austrian armv off from its great magazines in Bohemia. >Aith this view, tne 
adrnced^uard, which had occupied Augsburg, arid levied a contribution 
fillfl 000 florins (I..00,000) on that flourishing city, was withdrawn, anJ 
arinv was preparing to follow in this direction, when their movement was 

j. „. 4 . interrupted by a sudden irruption of the Auslnans on the r^ght 

bank. Ill elTect, Kray perceiving his adyer^ry’s design ejected tlnriyh^^^ 
sand men in the intrenched camp, with wdiich, during f 

the bridge of Wm, and assailed, at break of day, the flank 
The tempest fell on the left wing, under the orders of ‘‘‘c> epanse , >t «as 
speedily cnvelo|ied by superior forces, broken, and p ace uenub 

^ greatLt danger. From this almost desperate condition Repub- 
licans were rescued by a seasonable and able ^ 

having received orders to support the menaced corps, flew to the scene oi 



(l) St.-Cyr, ii. atS. 151- t»“>. viii- 315, 317. 
Tt«p. i. 173. 111. num, IT. 1«, IS- 



(S) nmn. It. Sl, 36. J™- Sl9, 376. St.- 
Cyr, ii. 268, 7»0. Nop. i. 171, 175. 
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danger, and advanced with such vigour against their vanguard, posted on the 
plateau of Kcrrhberg, that it was defeated with the loss of a thousand pri- 
soners. Emboldened by this success, Richepanse halted his retiring columns, 
faced about, and renewed the combat with Kray, who, finding superior 
forces of the enemy now accumulating, withdrew to his intrenchments. 

Never did the I'rench army incur greater danger; the Austrians in half an 
hour would have gained the bridge over the lller, cut through the middle of 
theRepublicans, and possibly, by opening a communication with the Prince of 
Reussin the mountains of Tyrol, retrieved all the disasters of the campaign (f). 

jiior lo. Heavy rains which fell at this time precluded the possibility of 
active operations for nearly a week to come , but .Moreau, encouraged by this 
last success, was stilt intent on prosecuting his movement upon the Lower 
j..n. I,. Danube. With this view, he spread his troops along the w hole line 
of the Upper Lech ; Lccourbe made himself master of Landeberg, 
and continuing his march down the course of that river, entered a 
tiow. second time into .Augsburg, directly in the rear of the Imperialists. 

At the same time, the centre and left descended the Kamlach and Gunz, 
towards Krumbach; thus accumulating almost all the Republican army be- 
tween the Austrians and Ravaria. Threatened by such superior forces. Star- 
ray, who commanded the detached corps of the Austrians in that quarter, 
was obliged to cross to the left bank of the Danube. This able movement re- 
established the Republican aflairs in that quarter ; Kray, in his turn, now 
saw his connexions with the interior threatened, and himself reduced to the 
necessity of cither abandoning his intrenchments, or making an effort with 
his whole disposable force to re-establish his communications ( 2 ). 

Ts» paM«t« Finding his adversary still immovably fixed at Ulm, Moreau after 
having concentrated his forces on the southern bank of the Da- 
Huhci between Gunzburg and Donawerth, resolved to attempt the 
Jno. 19 . passage by main force. Far from penetrating his design, Starray, 
who commanded the Imperial forces on the opposite bank, sent all his 
troops, except eight battalions and a few squadrons, towards Ulm ; where 
Kray lay inactive, neither attempting any thing against the French under 
Richepanse, between him and the Tyrol, nor taking any steps to secure his 
last and most important communications. Moreau ably profited by the su- 
pinencss of his antagonist. After several unsuccessful attempts, which dis- 
tracted the enemy’s attention, the passage was effected on the 19th at Rlind- 
heim, with that romantic gallantry which so often in similar situations has 
characterised the French arms. The .Austrians immediately hastened from 
all quarters to crush the enemy, before he was firmly established on the left 
bank; but Lccourbe, pushing on to Schwinningen, which iay between their 
detachments, prevented their junction; and after a murderous conflict, not 
only succeeded in maintaining his position, but made prisoners three bat- 
talions of the enemy (3). 

smrr ao- Botli parties now hastened with all their disposable forces to the 
iiociuieiii. scene of action. Lccourbe speedily crossed over the remainder of y 
his corps to the left bank, and advanced with fifteen thousand men to 
Hochstedt, while Kray detached the greater part of his cavalry and light 
artillery to the support of Starray. The Austrian general, not finding him- 
self in sufficient strength to resist the increasing masses of the enemy, retired 

( 1 ) Jom. xiii. 326, 328. Dura. iv. 36, 37. Nap. i. (3) Jom. xiii. 334. 338- 44, $1. Nnp. 

174. 175. 178. 

(2) 3om. xiii. 334, 33$, Dura, iv, 40, 44. Kap. • 

i. 176. 
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lu Dillingen, severely harassed l>y ihe French cavalry, which made above a 
ihousaml men prisoners. Kray advanced two Ihonsand cuirassiers to extri- 
cate his infantry, and a desperate melee took place between the Republican 
and imperial cavalry, in which the Austrian horse maintained their high 
character, but could not hear up against the great superiority of the enemy. 
After a bloody conHict in the course of which Moreau and Lecourbe repea- 
tedly charged in person, the Imperialists retired behind the Brentz, leaving 
the enemy securely established on the left bank of the Danube (f). Thus the 
Republican cavalry gained a glorious success on the very plains where a cen- 
tury before the presumption of Marshal Tallard had endangered the crown 
of Louis .\IV, and brought an unheard-of disaster on the French arms. 
10 ,^ 0 ,“*!, . 1'l>ecouse(|uences of this victory were decisive. Twenty pieces of 
w cannon, and four thousand prisoners, had been made in these con- 
tinned combats; but what was of far more importance, Kray was 
Nortiingcn. cut olTfrom his resources in Bohemia, and obliged to evacuate the 
Jim. i.j. intrenched camp of L'lm. Compelled to abandon that important 
position, he left a garrison of ten thousand men within its walls, and having 
stationed his cavalry on the Brentz, so as to cover his movement, and dis- 
patched his grand park, consisting of one hundred and sixty pieces and 
eight hundred caissons, on the road to Neresheim and Nordlingen, he 
himself followed with the remainder of his army in three divisions, and 
after undergoing unparalleled fatigues and privations, during a continued 
foreed march of four days, arrived on the 25d, late in the evening, at Nord- 
lingen. This march of the Austrians, in a semicircle, of which the Repub- 
licans occupied ihe base, was performed with the greatest expedition, chielly 
during the night, and a degree of military talent, which rescued them from 
their embarrassments, and reflects the highest honour on the capacity and 
determination of their commander. The opposing generals seemed to have 
changed places, during the eventful period from the 1-ith to the 25d June; 
the supinencss of the Austrian commander during the first four days, when 
the able Republican movement was in preparation, exposed him to the 
greatest dangers, from which he was afterwards extricated not less by his 
own ability, when roused to a sense of the perils which surrounded him, 
than the tardiness and irresolution which deprived the French general of 
its fruits, at the very moment when they were within his grasp. Had 
Moreau, with his victorious and concentrated army, fallen perpendicularly 
on the flank of the Imperialists, when performing their perilous movement 
to regain their communications, the vanguard would probably have been 
separated from the rear, great part of the park taken, and the triumph of 
Hohenlindcn been contemporary with that of Marengo (2). 

Mor«o oc- During the last day’s march, before arriving at Nordlingen, the 
Munich. Imperial cavalry were severely pressed by the French, and the 
exhaustion of the troops was such, that the Austrian general deemed it 
indispensable to give them a day’s rest to recover from their fatigues, ilo- 
reau, finding that the enemy had gained several marches upon him, and 
that he could not hope to force him to a general engagement, resolved to 
change his direction, and by occupying Munich, and laying Bavaria under 
contribution, both separate Kray irretrievably from his left wing, under the 
Prince of Reuss, in the Tyrol, and secure for himself all the consequences 
of the most brilliant victory. For this purpose he detached general Decacn 

(t) Duin. ir. SI, SS. Jom. xiii, 338, 3f !• Kap. I. (3) Nap. j, | 7 $. Join« xlti. 343, 345> Doin. 
t78. iv.59.6l. 
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junris. -with ten thousand men, wlio set out on the 23th from Dillingen, 
marched in the three following days forty leagues, and, after defeating the 
troops of lleerfelt stationed to protect the electoral capital, entered Munich 
June as. on the 28tli. The elector, taken by surprise, had hardly time t8 
take refuge with his family behind the Iser, under the escort of the Austrian 
troops. At the same time, Richepansc with his corps invested Dim on both 
sides of the Danube, and Kray leisurely continued his retreat towards the 
upper palatinate, abandoning the whole of Swabia and Franconia to the 
enemy (1). 

June 10- Montrichard, with the Republican vanguard, came up with the 
Imperial rearguard, posted in front of Neuberg. Carried away by an impe- 
tuous courage, he immediately commenced an attack; but Kray, who was 
at hand with twenty-five thousand men, made him repent his temerity,- 
and suddenly assailing the French with greatly superior forces, threw theta 
into disorder, and drove them back above two leagues in the utmost confu- 
sion. The approach of night, and the arrival of l.ecourbe with great rein- 
forcements, induced him to draw off his victorious troops after this success ; 

*tad, finding that he could not establish himself on the Lech before the 
enemy, he continued his march during the night, reached Ingot- 
the rfeht stadt, repassed the Danube, and descending the right bank of that 
umi.but. river, advanced towards Ijindshut. In this engagement the Re- 
publicans bad to lament the loss of the brave La Tour-d’Auvergne, deemed 
the first grenadier of France. A model of every warlike virtue, this soldier, 
though a captain by rank, bad taken a musket on his shoulder as a private 
grenadier. He perished from the stroke of a lance, while repulsing in the 
front rank a charge of Imperial cavalry. Such was the esteem in which he 
was held, that the whole army wore-mourning for him for three days, and 
a monument was erected on the spot where he fell, which, according to the 
noble expression of General Dessollcs in his order of the day on the Occasion, 

“ consecrated to virtue and courage, was put under the protection of the 
brave of every age and country.” It was not in vain that this touching 
appeal was made to German honour. The Archduke Charles,- at a subse- 
quent period, when the fortune of war had restored the country where it 
stood to the power of the Imperialists, took it under his especial protection. 

It survived all the disasters which overwhelmed the throne of Napoleon, 
and still remains, in the midst of a foreign land, a monument honourable 
alike to the French who erected, and the Imperialists who protected it (2). 

And fall) Notwithstanding all bis diligence, Kray could not reach Munich ' 
before the French ; and he bad the mortification, on reaching the 
;■ neighbourhood of that city, of finding that it was already in the 
hands of the enemy, and that his communication with his left wing in the 
Tyrol was irrecoverably cut off. Continuing his retreat, therefore, he left 
the banks of the Iser for those of the Inn, and arrived in five marches by 
Wartenberg, Hobenlinden, and Haag, at the camp of Amfmg. He was there 
joined by the corps of Meerfelt, which had retired from Munich; the corps 
■«f the Prince of Cond^ received orders to advance to his support from 
^Saltzburg, and as he approached the Hereditary States, the Imperial general 
began to receive those reinforcements, which the patriotism of their inha- 
bitants never fails to afford to the monarchy when seriously menaced with 
danger (3). , . -- . 

(1) Dam. ir.gi, S3. Jam. xiii. 350, 355. Itap. i. (31^0110 xKjsS, 35T. Onia. ir. SS, f it) Xtp. 

t’S- i. t19. ^ 

(2) Fain, HS.de 1813, ii. 43). Dam. ir.SS.SS. — - -Sci ’ 

Jom. liii 354, 355, a«S ^ , 
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parliM, at this poriod, received infellipencc of the battle of 
l(«u"iTm°be ^'hireiigo and armistice of Alexandria, wliicli shall immediately he 
Tyrol noticed; and, not dmditing that it would speedily be followed by 
ir<-.rr‘i"!'i.y a suspension of arms in Germany as well as Italy, Moreau resolved 
to take advantage of the short period which remained to clear his 
extreme right of the Prince of Heuss, who from the mountains of Tyrol was 
now in a situation, from the advance of the French army into the heart of 
Germanv, to threaten its eommunications. For this purpose Lecourbe was 
detached, with the right wing of the army, towards Feldkirch, the formidable 
position which covered the north-west of that rugged district, and against 
which all the efforts of Massena and Oudinot had failed in the preceding cam- 
paign. The troops who garrisoned their iutrenchments, had been in great 
part drawn away to keep up the communication with the Prince of Coiid^, 
and the main body of the Imperialists on the eastern frontier of Tyrol; and 
those which remained, were so scattered over many different points, as to be 
incapable of rendering effectual resistance at any. After some trifling succes- 
ses at Fussen and Immenstadt, Coire and Luciensteg were abandoned to the 
July ij. enemy,’ whose superiority of force rendered opposition impossible; 
and, although the Austrians, in the first instance^ gained some successes be- 
joiy fore Feldkirch, they found themselves in the end unable to man 
sufficiently its extensive works, and on the following day that celebrated 
stronghold, which had lost much of its importance from the new theatre on 
which the war was carried on, was abandoned to the enemy (1). 

While Lecourbe was thus clearing the right of the Republican position, 
Sainte Suzanne, who had been dispatched to the Lower Rhine to organize 
the French forces in that direction, was performing tlie same service on the 
banks of the .Maine (2). Me invested Philipsburg, and advanced to Aschaffen- 
burg, where the Imperialists were repulsed; and the Lower Maine was spee- 
dily cleared of their troops. 

July 15 . .Matters were in this situation, when the truce which bad been 
rJSdJrfm”' concluded at Alexandria between France and Austria a month 
CTmuny. j)efo|.ej was extended to Germany, under the appellation of the 
armistice of Parsdorf. By this subsidiary treaty hostilities were terminated 
at all points in the empire, and were not to be resumed without a notice of 
twelve days. The French occupied all the country from Balzers in the Gri- 
sons, on the right bank of the Rhine, to the sources of the Inn ; the whole 
valley of that river, from it by the reverse of the mountains to the sources of 
the lA!ch, and the whole intermediate country occupied by their troops along 
the Iscr to its junction with the Danube; and from thence by Wessinburg 
and the Rednilz to the Maine. The fortresses included within this line, still 
in the hands of the Imperialists, particularly L'lm, Ingolstadt, and Philips- 
burg, were to remain in their possession, on the condition, on the one hand, 
that their garrisons were not to be augmented, and on the other, that they 
were to be provisioned every ten days, at the sight of commissioners named 
by the belligerent powers (3). In the circumstances in which the Austrians 
then were, threatened with invasion in the Hereditary States in their most 
vulnerable quarter, the valley of the Danube, this armistice was a most for- 
tunate event, and gave them a breathing-time, of which they stood much 
in need to repair their shattered forces, and prepare for the farther struggles 
which awaited the monarchy. 



(1) Jom. xiii, 357* 367> Dum. iv, Tt. 82- Rjp. i. 
180. 



(2) Jom. xiii. 367. 

(3) Uum. iv. 84; 90« 
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Important as these events were, they were eclipsed hy those 'which at the 
same period occurred to the south of the Alps. 

Dnijni of An ordinary general, terrified at the dangers with which the sou- 
io'rTi.T’^ them departments were threatened, would have hastened with 
cooquniof of reserve to the Var, in order to protect the menaced 

frontier of Piedmont. But Napoleon, who was well aware of the dilTicullies 
attending a front attack upon the Imperialists in that mountainous region, 
and appreciated with all ihefoire of his genius the importance of the central 
position which he occupied in Switzerland, determined upon a more impor- 
tant and decisive operation. This was to cross the Alps hy one of the central 
passes after the Austrians were far advanced in Piedmont, ami thus interpose 
between them and their resources, cut them off from their communication 
with the Hereditary States, and compel them to light under the most disad- 
vantageous circumstances, with their front towards Lomhardy, and their rear 
shut in hy the Mediterranean sea and the inhospitable ridges of the Apen- 
nines (1). Defeat in such circumstances could not be other than ruin, while 
a disaster to the French would be of comparatively little importance, ns their 
retreat, at least for the infantry and cavalry, was secure over the passes of 
the St.-Golhard or the Simplon into Switzerland, which was still in their 
hands, and where experience liad proved they could resist the utmost efforts 
of the Imperialists. 

mtSuij of before this great blow could be struck, the French had a des- 
ib. tmo,o perate and hopeless struggle to maintain on the ridges of the Apen- 
“uof’tbT nines. During the winter months, while the Austrians wererepos- 
ing from their fatigues, and repairing their losses in men, horses, 
and equipments, in the fertile plains of Lomhardy, the French army, iforchcd 
on the rugged summits of the mountains, had to contend at once with the 
hardships incident to those stcrilcregions, and the contagious maladicswhich 
they brought with them from their disastrous campaign in the plains. No 
words can describe the sufferings they underwent during that afllicling pe- 
riod : a few regiments lost two thousand men in the hospitals of Genoa in 
four months : the wants of the troops, without shoes, blankets, or winter- 
clothing, produced universal insulfordinalion, and the authority of the olli- 
cers being generally lost by the common calamities, vast numbers openly aban- 
doned their colours and returned into France. The French army was rapidly 
melting away under such accumulated disasters, and every thing announced 
im easy conquest of Genoa to the Imperialists, when the torrent was .arrested 
by the energetic measures adopted hy the First Consul, immediately after 
he assumed the reins of public affairs (2). 

u llis first care was to appoint Massf-na, whose abilities in mountain 
warfare had been so fully tried, and who was so well acquainted, 
from the campaigns of 179.’! and 17%, with that country, to the 
direction of the army; and upon assuming the command, that 
troop.. great general issued an energetic proclamation in Napoldon’s name 
to the troops : — “ The first quality of a soldier,” said he, “ is to bear with 
constancy the privations of war; valour is but a secondary consideration. 
Many corps have abandoned their colours; they have remained deaf to the 
voice of their oflieers. Are, then, the brave men of Casliglione, Bivoli, and 
Neiimarkt no more? Bather than desert their colours, they would have 
perished at their feet. Your rations, you complain, have not been regularly 
distributed. What would you have done, if, like the 18th and oid regiments, 



(I) lorn, xiii. 39, 10. K*p> i. 333. 



(3) Join. xiii. 15, 10. 
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you had found yourselves in the midst of the desert, without either bread or 
water, having nothing but horse and camel flesh to subsist on?— ‘Victory 
will give us bread,’ said they. And you desert your standtirds! Soldiers of 
Italy! a new general is to take the command of you; he was ever with the 
advanced guard in the days of your glory ; place your confidence in him, he 
will again chain victory to your standards.” These energetic words, and still 
more the magic of Napoleon’s name, had a prodigious elfect on the French 
soldiers, ever liable to pass with rapidity from one extreme to another. The 
desertion speedily diminished, and some severe examples which Massena 
made immediately after his arrival, soon stopt it altogether. At the same 
time, the vigour of the First Consul provided more substantial additions to 
the comforts of the men : their rations were augmented, and distributed 
with regularity ; a portion of their arrears was di-scharged; and by incredible 
exertions, not only were ample supplies conveyed to their frigid bivouacs, 
but fresh clothing provided for their shivering limbs. By these means the 
spirit of the soldiers was in a short time so restored, that an army, which a 
few weeks before seemed menaced with approaching dissolution, became 
Knerjfiic capable of the most persevering exertions. A new organization 
"as completed by Massena, and four regiments, which he brought 
rr».orr Drier, j„ ,|,g i,jg|ics[ giaig equipment from the north of 

Switzerland, became the model on which the army was formed. The army, 
which amounted to twenty-eight thousand men, in Liguria, exclusive of 
eight thousand on the summits of the Alps, from Argentiere to Mont Cenis, 
was divided into three corps. The right, under the command of Soult, six- 
teen thousand strong, occupied Gavi, theCampo-Freddo, the Bocchetta, and 
the summit of the valleys leading from Piedmont to Genoa; the centre, con- 
sisting of twelve thousand, guarded the ridges extending westward, from 
thence through Cadebone, Vado, Savona, and the Col di Tende, towards France ; 
while the left wing, under Thureaii, perched on the summit of the Alpswhich 
form the western boundary of the plain of Piedmont, watched the impor- 
tant passes of .Mont Cenis, the Little St. -Bernard, and the Col di Genevre (1 j. 
{’“‘““’Of The Austrians, cantoned in the plain below, and at the entrance 
iri.ni of the numerous valleys which were occupied by the enemy, were 
so much scattered, that out of ninety-six thousand men w ho composed their 
active force, not more than sixty thousand could be assembled for operations 
on the Bormida and in the Apennines. This force, however, was amply sufli- 
cient for the object in view, which was the expulsion of the French from 
Italy; and at length the order from Vienna arrived, and active operations 
commenced on the Gth April (2). 

The town of Genoa, against which all the efforts of the Imperialists were 
now directed, is situated in the centre of the gulf which bears its name; and 
from a very early period has occupied a distinguished place in the history of 
DncnpiiDD modern Europe. Placed on the southern slope of the Apennines, 
orcDDD.. ,vhere they dip into the .Mediterranean sea, it exhibits a succession 
of lofty buildings, terraces, gardens, and palaces, rising one above another in 
imposing masses from the water’s edge to a very great eminence. The gay and 
glittering aspect of the buildings, ascending in succession from the harbour 
to the summit of the hills which screen it from the north; the splendour of 
the palaces w hich adorn its higher quarters, the picturesque air of the towers 
and fortifications by which it is surrounded; the contrast between the 
ing whiteness of the edifices, and the dark green of the firs and oli\ 

(l) Bot. lit. 45$. 45$. Nap. i. 201. Join xiii. 45, (2) Join. xiit. 53, 54. 
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which they arc shrouded; and the blue sea which washes the southern ram- 
parts of llie city, and reflects its inniiincrablc domes and spires, form a 
spectacle at once so varied and gorgeous, as to have early captivated tlic 
imaginations of the Italians, and secured for it the appellation of Genova la 
Superha. A double circle of fortilications surrounds this splendid city; the 
outer or exterior walls consist of a triangle of nine thousand toiscs in circum- 
ference. On the south, bounded by the sea, this line extends from the point 
of the Ijinterne at the mouth of the rivulet called the 1‘olccvera to the mouth 
of the Bisagno; the eastern side runs along the banks of the Bisagno to the 
fort of Eperon, which forms the apex of the triangle, and the western descends 
from that elevated point to the Lanterne along the margin of the Polcevera. 

The batteries on the western side command the whole valley of the Polcevera, 
with the long and straggling faubourg of St.-Pierro d’Arcna, which runs 
through its centre; those on the east, on the other hand, arc themselves 
commanded by the heights of Monte Uatli and Monte Eaccio, a circumstance 
which rendered it necessary to occupy them by detached outworks, which are 
called the forts of Quizzi, of Uichclicu, and of San Tecla, on the Madonne del 
Monte. Higher up the Apennines than the fort Eperon, is the plateau of the 
Two Brothers, which is commanded in rear by the Diamond Port, perched on 
a summit twelve hundred toises from fort Eperon. The peculiar situation of 
Genoa, lying on the rapid declivity where the Apennines descend into the sea, r 

rendered it necessary to include these mountains in its rear in the exterior 
line of its fortifications, and to occupy so many points beyond their wide 
circuit by detached outworks, which give the ridges by wbich it is encircled 
the appearance of an immense castle. The interior line which surrounds the 
city properly so called, is susceptible of some defence; but the possession of 
the outer works would render any protracted resistance impossible, as the 
batteries on the I.antcrne and the fort of Eperon would expose the city to the 
horrors of a bombardment (1). 

III Karly in March, Admiral Keith, who commanded the British fleet 

I'j in the Mediterranean, esUiblished a close blockade of the harbour 
•r«. of Genoa and its dependencies, which promised to augment ex- 
tremely the difliculties of the besieged; and in the beginning of April, General 
Midas having completed his preparations, moved forward in three columns to 
the attack of the' French defensive positions. Ott, with the left wing, fifteen 
thousand strong, was intrusted with the attack of the right, and the forts on 
Monte Faccio ; .Midas with the centre, consisting of twenty-four thousand, was 
to ascend the valley of the Bormida, and separate the centre of the enemy 
from their left wing; while Elnitz with the right, amounting to eighteen 
thousand soldicrs,%as to assail their left, and to facilitate the important and 
Sncrrural decisive movements of Mclas in the centre. These attacks all proved 
successful. The Imperialists experienced every where the most 
fr™Il vigorous resistance, and the courage and enterprise on both sides 
rosiiion. seemed exalted to the highest pitch by the great object for which 
they contended, and the lofty eminences, midway between the plain and the 
clouds, on which the struggle took place. But the resolution of the Austrians, 
aided by their great superiority of numbers, and the advantage which the 
initiative always gives in mountain warfare, at length overcame all the aid 
which the French derived from the possession of the heights and the fortifi- 
cations by which they were strengthened. Soult, on the French right, 

. driven from Montenotte, the first scene of Napoleon’s triumphs, was thrown 

I' 

(I) Kap. i. 203, sot Jnn>. >>•>. 88, 02. Uuiu. iii, 237, 231. Fersoiial otiscrralion. 
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back towards Ocnoa, wliile Savona, Cadcbone, and Yado, were 
occupied by the Imperialists, and llieir extreme left, under Su- 
chet, altugolher detached from the centre, and thrown back to- 
wards France, lioheuzollern, who was intrusted w ith the attack of 
April c. tiie Bocchetta, drove the French from the neighbourhood of Gavi far 
up that important pass, and with some dilliculty succeeded in retaining the 
crest of the mountains; while on the extreme left, Klcnau obtained the most 
important advantages. Breaking up from the valley of the Trebbia, he 
.tdvanced, in three columns, up the narrow ravines which led to the eastern 
fortilications of Genoa, carried the summit of the mountains, drove the Re- 
publicans from the .Monte Faccio and the Monte Ratti, and invested the forts 
of Quizzi, Richelieu, and .San Tccia, within cannon-shot of the walls of Genoa. 
Us inhabitants were variously agitated with hopes and fears, as the firing of 
the musketry and cannon came nearer and nearer. At length the smoke was 
distinctly visible, even from the interior ramparts, and while the broken 
regiments of Soult were entering the city from the westward, by the gates of 
the l,antcrne, the whole licavcns to the north and west were illuminated by 
the lircs of the bivouacs, from the crowded summits of Monte Faccio (1). 
Dcpfriiif The’situation of .Massena was now highly critical ; the more espe- 
fui'wr^r os a large and influential part of the inhabitants were strongly 
altarhcd to the rause of the Imperialists, and ardently desired a 
deliverance from the democratic tyranny to which for four years they had 
been subjected. Their ardour, strongly excited by the sight of the Austrian 
watchlires, and the sound of the tocsin which incessantly rung to rouse the 
peasants on the neighbouring mountains, was with difliculty restrained even 
liy the jiresenee of a garrison, now increased, by the relluence from all quar- 
ters, to twenty thousand men. But Massdna was not a man to be easily 
daunted; and on this accumulation of force in the central position of Genoa, 
he founded his hopes of expelling the enemy from the post most threatening 
April 7 . to the city. By daybreak on the 7th, he threw open the gates of the 
town, and attacked the Austrian division on the Monte Faccio with such 
vigour, that in a short time that important post was carried; the Imperialists 
were driven from the Monte Coriuia, the Torriglio, and all the passes of the 
Apennines in that direction, and fifteen hundred men made prisoners, who 
were before nightfall marched through the astonished crowds into the in- 
terior of the city (2). On the same day a series of obstinate engagements took 
place on the Austrian right between Elnitz and Suchet, which though at- 
tended with varied success, upon the whole had the effect of establishing the 
Imperialists in great strength on the heights of St.-Jacques and Vado, and 
completing the separation of the French left wing from the centre of their 
army and the city of Genoa. 

III. <ii.rc.i- No sooner was the French general informed of this disaster, than 
op“in‘r>tc he perceived that it was not by any transient success on the Monte 
toncHu™’ fflccio, but a vigorous effort towards Savona, and the re-establish- 
sorirt. meiil of his communications with Suchet, that the torrent of 
disaster was to be arrested. With this view he divided his army into three 
divisions; the first under Miollis, being Intrusted with the defence of the city 
and environs of Genoa; the second under Gazan, waste advance from ^ollri 
towards Sasscllo, w hile the third under Massena in person, was to move along 
the sea-coast. Suchet at the same time received orders to suspend his re- 

( 1 ) bum. iii. 47. 51. Kap, i. 20G. 207. Join. xiii. (2) Bot. iii. 463. Jom. xtii. 56i 57* Iiap* ^07. 
53. 57. Bui. lit. 4C0» 462. Tliib. 70. $5. .Siege do Dotu. iii. 5U $2. Tkib. 80. 1J0> 
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treat, and co-operate in tlie general attack which, it was hoped, would lead 
to the capture of the Austrian division at Montcnottc and Savona, and re- 
establish the important communicalion with Suchct and France. The exe- 
cution of the combined attack was fixed for thc'Jlh of April (1). 

to ‘^canwliile Mclas, having so far strengthened Elnitz on the heights 
pn-..!.! II. of Vado as to enable him to make head against Suchct, resolved to 
move with the bulk of his force against Massena at r.cnon, wisely 
judging that the principal efforts of his opponent would he directed to the 
opening a communication with France and the left wing of his army. With 
this view he moved forward ilohcnzollcrn, on the evening of the 8th, who, 
after a' sharp resistance, carried the liocchetta by moonlight, which had 
been abandoned after the reverse on the Monte Faccio, and drove the French 
down the southern side to Campo Maronc. This success so entirely discon- 
certed Soult, who directed Kazan’s division, that though he had gained con- 
siderable advantages, he deemed it prudent to suspend the march of his 
troops. On the following night, however, he was strongly reinforced by the 
April II. gcneral-in-chief, and on the 11th he assailed with superior forces 
the division of .St.-Julien at La Vereira, and after a desperate coullict routed 
it with the loss of fifteen hundred prisoners and seven standards. But this 
success w as more than compensated by the disaster which on the same day 
befell the left of the French at Cogolctto, who were overwhelmed by Melas, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of Massena in person, and driven back, 
sword in hand, to the neighbourhood of Voltri. At the same time, Elnitz and 
Suchet combated with divided success on the Monte Giacomo. At first the 
Itepublicans were victorious, and an Austrian brigade commanded by Gc- 
Apriiia. ncrai Ulm, separated from the main body, was surrounded and 
compelled to lay down its arms : but this success having led Suchet to attempt 
on the following day the attack of the Monte Giacomo itself, a lofty ridge of 
prodigious strength, he was repulsed with great slaughter, and, after leav- 
ing the slopes of the mountain and its snowy crest covered with the dead 
and the dying, driven back in coufusioii to Melogno and Sette Pani on the 
sea-coast (2). 

Thus though the llepuhlicans combated every where with rare intrepidity, 
and inflicted fully as great a loss on their adversaries as they received them- 
selves, yet, on the whole, the object of their efforts was frustrated. Gigantic 
efforts had been made, blood had flowed in torrents, and the rival armies, 
amidst the rocks and clouds of the Apennines, had struggled with unheard- 
of obstinacy, but still the Austrians retained their advantage; tjicir columns 
were still interposed in strength between the French centre and left, and the 
multitude of killed and wounded was weakening, in an alarming degree, an 
army now cut off from all external assistance. Both parties now made the 
utmost efforts to conccntrale their forces, and bring this murderous warfare 
April 15. to a termination. On the 15th, Mclas renewed the attack with the 
utmost vigour at Ponte Ivrea, and at the same time reinforced Ilohcnzollcrn 
on his left, and directed him to press down from the Bocclictta, and threaten 
coniinuiiication of the French with Genoa. Both armies, though 
exhausted with fatigue, and alinosl destitute of provisions, fought 
April i6. with the utmost obstinacy on the following day; but at length 
Soult, finding that his rear was threatened by a detachment of liohciizoiJcrn, 
fell back to Voltri, overthrowing in his course the Austrian brigade who 



(l)Jnm. liil. 80. Dot. iii. 463, 464. Kip. i. 208. (2) Hot. iii. 463, 465. Jom. xiii. 61. Tl. Dual. 
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endeavoured to dispute the passage. On the same day, Massdna in jierson 
\sas repulsed by tlie Imperialists under l.atlerman, and finding his retreat 
also menaced by llohenzollcrn, he also retreated to Vollri in the night, where 
the two I'rcnch divisions were united on the following morning (1). 

M.»An.i Rut the Imperialists, who now approached from all quarters, gave 
Srirrn inio the wearicd Kepublieansno rest in this position. From the heights 
ooio.. of Monte Fayole, Melas beheld the confusion which prevailed in 
the army of his opponents; while the corps of Ott, whose right wing now 
began to take a part in the hostilities, already threatened Sestri, and the 
only line of retreat to (ienoa which still remained to them. A general attack 
was immediately coniinenccd. Melas descended the Monte Fayole, while Ott, 
whose troops were comparatively fresh, assailed it from the eastern side, 
and by a detachment menaced the important post of Sestri in their rear. Ott 
forced his way to Voltri, while Soult was still resolutely combating .Melas on 
the heights of Madonna dell’Acqua, at the foot of Monte Fayole, and a scene 
of malcldcss horror and confusion immediately ensued. Soult, informed that 
his communications were threatened, instantly liegan his retreat; the vic- 
torious troops of Ott were assailed at once by the flying colu.mns of that ge- 
neral, who thought with the courage of despair, and the troops they had dis- 
])laced from Vollri, who rallied and returned to the rescue of their comrades. 
After a desperate conflict, continued till nightfall, in which the F'rench and 
imperialists sustained equal losses, the passage was at length cleared, and the 
retreating columns, by torchlight, and in the utmost confusion, reached the 
I’olcevera, and.found shelter within the walls of Genoa (2). 

April > 1 . Thus, after a continued combat of fifteen days, maintained with 
matchless constancy on both sides, and in which the advantages of a fortified 
central position on the side of the Kcpublicans long compensated their in- 
feriority of force to the Imperialists, Massena with his heroic troops was shut 
up in Genoa, and all hope of co-operating with .Suchel, or receiving rein- 
forcements from France, finally ahandoned. In these desperate conflicts the 
loss of the French was seven thousand men, fully a third of the force which 
remained to their general after he was shut up in Genoa; but that of the 
Austrians was fully as great, and they were bereaved, in addition, of above 
four thousand prisoners (5), a success dearly purchased by the French in a 
city where the dearth of provisions already began to be severely felt. 

April 50 . Meanwhile Suchet, having been informed by Oudinot, who had 
sTo.ri°sy >uade a perilous pas.sage by sea in the midst of the English cruisers, 
Einiu. of the desire of Massihia that he should co-operate in the general 
attack, instantly made preparations for a fresh assault on the blood-stained 
ridge of the Monte Giacomo; but in the interval, Melas, now relieved on bis 
left by the retreat of Massena into Genoa, had reinforced Elnitz by three bri- 
gades, and the position of the Imperialists, naturally strong, was thereby 
rendered impregnable. The consequence was, that the moment the Repu- 
blicans made their appearance at the foot of the mountain, they were attacked 
and overthrown so completely, that it was only owing to an excess of cau- 
tion on the part of the Imperialists that they were not wholly cut off and 
made prisoners. By this disastrous defeat Suchet lost all hope of regaining 
bis communication with Genoa and was compelled to fall buck, for his own 
security towards the Varand the frontier of I'icdinont(4). 

fO Bol. iii. •I6^i 465. Nflp.i.2ll. Join. xiii. f3) Dum. ili. 76. Join- »>'»• 76, *8i 88* 
71,75. niim.iii. 69, 73. Tbib. 180.200. (4) Duiu. iii. 79. Jom. xiii, 79, 80. 

(2) *hi>b. 200. 217. Uam. iii. 74, 76. Jom. xiil. 
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Ajiriii}. Op the Other hand, Melas, having completed the investment of 
Genoa, and left Ott with twenty-Cve thousand men to blockade that fortress, 
moved himself, with the bulk of his forces, to reinforce Elnitz on the Monte 
Giacomo, and pursue his successes against Suchet. To aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this object, he moved up part of the twenty-five thousand men, who, 
during this desperate struggle in the Apennines, had lain inactive in Pied- 
wii’i. mont under Kaim. Threatened by so many forces, Suchet re- 
drhrrn over tired with about ten thousand men to Albnega, in the rear of 
F^n " Loano, and took a position at Borghetto, where Keliermann, in 1795, 
e. had so successfully arrested the advance of General Divini. There, 
however, he was attacked a few days after by Melas with superior forces, and 
driven from tlie field with great loss : He endeavoured ip vain to make a stand 
on the Monte di Torria and the Col de Tende ; the columns of the Austrians 
turned his flanks and drove him across the frontier and over the Yar, with 
the loss of fifteen hundred prisoners, and an equal number killed and 
wounded. Thus the French, after a desperate strug^^e, were at length driven 
back into their own territories; and nothing remained to them of their vast 
conquests in Italy but the ground which was commanded by tlie cannon of 
Genoa (1). 

«- While Melas was thus chasing the Republican eagles from the 
FrenrT Maritime Alps, Ott was preparing a general attack, by which he 
•i»on>' hoped to drive the French from the exterior line of defence, and 
cnM. render their position untenable in that important fortress. With 
this view, while the English fleet kept up a severe cannonade upon the town 
from the entrance of the harbour, a general assault was planned both against 
the defence of Massena on the Bisagno, the Polcevera, and the fortified sum- 
mits of Madonna del Monte and Monte Haiti. These attacks were all in the 
first instance successful. Bussy, supported by the fire of the English gun- 
boats, m'ade himself roaster of St.-Pierro d’Arena and the valley of the Pol- 
cevera ; while PalG, by a vigorous attack, carried the Monte Ratti, surrounded 
the fort Richelieu, surprised the fort Quizzi, and made himself master of all 
the southern slopes of the Monte Faccio and the Madonna del Monte. At the 
same time Ilohenzollern stormed the important plateau of the Two Brothers, 
and summoned thecommander effort Diamond, now completely insulated (2), 
to surrender. The Imperialists even went so far as to make preparations for 
establishing mortar batteries on the commanding heights of Albaro, and bom- 
barding the city over its whole extent, so as to render the French position 
untenable within its walls. ■ , - . • x . 

Austrians possessed a suIEcient force to make good the 
advantages thus gained, they would have speedily brought the 
siege of Genoa to a conclusion, and by a concentration of all their 
forces on the Bormida, might have defeated the invasion by Napoldon over 
the Alps, and changed the fate of the eampaign. But General Ott had only 
twenty-five thousand men at his disposal, while an equal number, under 
Kaim, lay inactive in the plains of Piedmont, and this imprudent distribution 
of force proved in the highest degree prejudicial to the Imperial interests 
through the whole campaign. Availing himself with skill of the immense 
advantage which the possession of a central position in an intrenched camp 
aflbrded, Massdna withdrew four battalions from the eastern side, where he 
judged the danger less pressing, and despatched them> under Soult, to re- 

I 

(!) Jom. x\l\. 83, 86. Bot. Hi. 467f Doni, (9) Kup. i. Bot. iii. 4T3i 473. Dom. HI. 
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gain tlie heights of tlie Two iirolhcrs, wliilc he himself hastened, with four 
battalions more, to reinforce Miollis on the Monte Alharo. The Austrians, wlio 
had gained time to strengthen their acquisitions, received the attack with 
great resolution ; the fury of the combatauls was such that soon fire-arms be- 
came useless, and they fought hand to hand with the bayonet; for long the 
result was doubtful, and even some success was gained by the Imperialists; 
but at length the Itepublicans wxrc victorious, and the Monte Ratti, with its 
forts and four hundred prisoners, fell into their liands. At the same time, 
Soult glided round by the ravines into the rear of the Two Brothers; and the 
Austrians, under Hoheiuoilerii, assailed in front by the garrison of fort Dia- 
mond, and in the rear by these fresh troops, were thrown into confusion, and 
escaped in small parties only, by throwing themselves with desperate resolu- 
tion on the battalions by w hich they were surrounded. By the result of this 
day the Austrians lost three thousand men, of whom eighteen hundred were 
made prisoners, and they were forced to abandon all the ground w Inch they 
had gained from their opponents, excepting the Monte Kaccio, while the 
spirits of the French were proportionally elevated by the unlookcd for and 
glorious success which they had achieved (1). Taking advantage of the con- 
sternation of the besiegers, Massena, on the following day, attempted a sally, 
and attacked the forlilied heights of Coronala; but after a trilling advantage 
he was repulsed with great slaughter, and compelled linally to shut himself 
up in the walls of Genoa (i). 

soccMifoi Nothing of moment occurred for the next ten days; but during 

Frath, that lime Massena, finding that famine was likely to prove even a 
more formidable enemy than the Austrian bayonets, and that it was necessary 
at all hazards to endeavour to procure a supply of provisions, resolved upon 
a sally. The Austrians had been celebrating, by a fen de joic along their whole 
lines, the success of Mclai on the Var, when .Masstina determined, by a vigour- 
ous effort, both to prove that the spirits of his own garrison were not sink- 
ing, and to facilitate the meditated descent of the First Consul into Pied- 
M*r !■ mont. Miollis was charged with ihe allack of the Monte Faccio on 
the front of Ihe Sliirla, while Soult, ascending Ihe bed of the torrent Bisagno, 
was io lake it in flank. The attack of Miollis, commcnceil before Soult was at 
hand to second it, failed completely. He gained possession in the first in- 
stance of Ihe front positions of Ihe enemy on the slopes of the mountain, and 
was advaiiciiig over Ihe ground, drenched with Ihe blood of so many brave 
men of both nations, when his troops were charged by the Imperialists in 
close column with such vigour, that they were instantly thrown into confu- 
sion, and driven back in Ihe utmost disorder to Ihe glacis of the Roman gale 
of Genoa, where, by the opportune arrival of the general-in-chief with a 
reserve, some degree of order w iis at length restored. The expedition of Soult 
was more fortunate. The Imperialists, assailed in front by the Republicans 
whom Massena had rallied on theSturla, and in flank by the troops of Soult, 
were driven from the Monte Faccio, and were only able to force their way 



(1) Dum. iii. m, 2tl. Join. xiii. 97. 98. Nop. i. 
312. ISul. iii. 472. 473. Tliib. 210. 330. 

(2) .A siiigoliir cimimslance occairotl nt this 
Msanlt of the Monte FoccioS. The .nldtera of two 
French regiments, the 25lh light infantry and the 
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plitio. lad heeo cispinyed to disarm the Jauer. They 
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through their pursuers by leaving thirteen hundred prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy (f). 

This brilliant success led to a still more audacious enterprise, which proved 
the ruin of the able and enterprising French general. This was the attack of 
/ the Monte Greto, the most important position occupied by the Austrians on 
the mountains in the rear of the city, and which, if successful, would have 
wwc'hi,»i, fcndered it necessary for them to raise the siege. The Republicans, 
to oLiiirr, six thousand strong, issued by the Roman gate, and ascending the 
tbf"«te'd«. olive-clad steeps of the Bisagno, attacked the Austrians in this im- 
mlrfi portant post, while Gazan, at the head of eighteen hundred men, 
prbootr. assailed them on the other side. The intrenched camp on the Monte 
Creto was fortilied with care, and its defence intrusted to llohenzollern, 
supported by a powerful reserve. The French advanced with intrepidity to 
the attack, but as they approached the intrenchments, a violent thunder- . 
storm enveloped the mountain, the air became dark, the rain descended in 
torrents, and the hostile forces could only discern each other by the Hashes 
of lightning which at intervals illuminated the gloom. In the midst of the 
tempest the lines met; the shock was terrible, but the Republicans insensibly 
gained ground; already the first line of intrenchments was carried, and the 
Austrian barracks were on Gre, when llohenzollern, charging at the head of 
the reserve in close column, overthrew the assailants. Soult, wounded in the 
thigh, was made prisoner, and his troops, dispersed in the utmost confusion, 
fled to Genoa with a heavy loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. At the 
same time intelligence was received of the surrender of Savona, and Massdna, 
now severely weakened, had no alternative but to remain shut up within 
the walls, exposed to all (he horrors of approaching famine (!2). 

This disaster terminated the military operations of Uie siege of Genoa. Thence- 
forward it was a mere blockade; the Austrians, posted on the heights which 
surround the city, cut olT ail communication with the land side, while Ad- 
miral Keith, with the English fleet, rendered all intercourse impossible with 
the neighbouring harbour. The horrors of famine were daily more strongly 
sirpr is felt, and in that inglorious warfare the army was called upon to 

i'm make more heroic sacriflees than ever they had made in the tented 

Eirrims' Geld. The miserable soldiers, worn down by fatigue, and extenu- 
tb”uih3.‘i°' ated by fatnine, after having consumed all the horses in the city, ' 
were reduced to the necessity of feeding on dogs, cats, and ver- 
min, which were eagerly hunted out in the cellars and common sewers. Soon 
even these wretched resources failed, and they were reduced to the pittance 
of four of Gve ounces of black bread, made of cocoa, rye, and other sub- 
stances ransacked from the shops of the city. Affairs were in these desperate 
circumstances, when Captain Fiancesebi, who had left Napoleon at 
the foot or the St.-Bemard, arrived in the roads of Genoa with despatches 
from the First Consul. In an open boat, with three rowers, he had succeeded, 
during the night, in steering through the midst of tbe English fleet; when 
day dawned, he was discovered, about a mile from the shore, under the guns 
of their cruisers. They instantly Gred, and the seamen were wounded. The 
brave officer stript off his clothes, took his sabre in his teeth, and swam to- 
wards the harbour. After incredible efforts he reached the shore, and 
landed, almost exhausted, on the mole, whence he was immediately cott- 
■ ducted to the general-in-ehief (^). 

* * * e •• . 

(1) Jom. uii/lOl, 102. Dam. iii. 243^ Bot. (3) Dum. {i!..S5S* Jom. xiH. 10$. Botiiu. 474. 

iil. VtJ. Ifcp. i. MO. TbU). MO, i40; Tbib. 3S0, 270. * ' .. 
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M.y j«. The cheering intelligence of the passage of the Alps by Napolt'on, 
ti/ITdr.*”'' successes of Moreau in Germany, revived the dying 

f<-nrd. hopes of the French garrison. The spectres who wandered along 
the ramparts were animated with a passing ebullition of joy, and Massdna, 
taking advantage of this momentary enthusiasm, commenced a general attack 
on the Monte Italli and the Monte Faccio. But this effort was beyond the 
strength of his men. The soldiers marched out with all their wonted enthu- 
siasm, and with a fierce countenance began the ascent of the heights; but the 
unusual exertion wore out their exhausted strength, and when they arrived 
at the foot of the redoubts, they were torn to pieces by a tremendous and 
well-sustained fire of grape and musketry, without the possibility of making 
any effort to avert their fate. Broken and dispirited, the enfeebled mass was 
driven back into the city, after having acquired, from sad experience, the 
mournful conviction that the Imperialists, whatever their reverses might 
have been in other situations, had abated nothing of their firm countenance 
in the neighbourhood of Genoa. Two days afterwards, the rolling of distant 
thunder in the .Apennines was mistaken by General Gazan for the welcome 
note of their approaching deliverers. Massena himself hastened, with a pal- 
pitating heart, to the heights of Tinailfe; but he was there witness to the im- 
perturbable aspect of the Austrians in their impregnable intrenchments, and 
the agitated crowd returned, sad and downcast, to their quarters (1). 

A|oni« en- 'Vliilc tlic Frciicli garrisoii was alternately agitated by these hopes 
the hltabi- and fears, the wretched inhabitants were a prey to the most unpa- 
«•»*«• ralleled sufferings. F'rom the commencement of the siege the price 
of provisions had been extravagantly high, and in its latter days grain of any 
sort could not be had at any cost. The horrors of this prolong^ famine, in a 
city containing above a hundred thousand souls, cannot be adequately des- 
cribed. All day the cries of the unhappy victims were heard in the streets, 
while the neighbouring rucks, within tlie walls, were covered with a famished 
crowd, seeking, in the vilest animals and the smallest traces of vegetation, 
the means of assuaging their intolerable pangs. At night, the lamentations 
of the people were still more dreadful; too agitated to sleep, unable to en- 
dure the agony by which they were surrounded, they prayed aloud for death 
to relieve them from their sufferings. Iti this extremity, the usual effect of 
long-endured calamity w aS conspicuous, in closing the fountains of mercy in 
the human heart, and rendering men insensible to every thing but their own 
disasters, infants deserted in the streets by their parents, women who had 
sunk down from exhaustion on the public thoroughfares, were abandoned 
to their fate, and sought, with dying hands, in the sewers and other recep- 
tacles of filth, for the means of prolonging for a few hours a miserable exis- 
tence. in the desperation produced by such prolonged torments, the more 
ardent and impetuous sought the means of destruction ; they rushed out of 
the gates, and threw themselves on the Austrian bayonets, or precipitated 
themselves into the harbour, where they perished without either commisera- 
tion or assistance. In the general agony, not only leather and skins of every 
kind were consumed, but the horror at human flesh itself was so much 
abated, that numbers were supported on the dead bodies of their fellow- 
citizens. I’estiicncc, as usual, came in the rear of famine; contagious fevers 
swept oil' multitudes, whom the strength of the survivors w as unable to in- 
ter. Death in every form awaited the crowds whom common suffering had 
blended together in the hospitals; and the multitude of unburied corpses 

( 1 ) Uum.iii. 2ST. Bot. iii. 474- Jom. xiU. 22t. Tliib.SSl, 240 . 
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which encumbered the streets tlireatened the city with depopulation (1), al- 
most as certainly as the grim hand of famine under which they were melting 
away. 

Such accumulated horrors at length shook the firm spirit of Mas- 
s<ina. The fermentation in the city had risen to an alarming height, 
w»> »'■ and there was every probability that the ektenuated French garri- 
son would be overpowered by the multitudes whom despair had armed 
with unwonted courage. Matters were in this desperate state, when the 
French general received a letter from .Melas, couched in the most flattering 
terras, in which he invited him, since resistance had now become hopeless, 
to conclude an arrangement for the evacuation of the city. Massena at first 
suspected that this was merely a ruse to cover the approaching raising of the 
siege, and refused to accede to any terms ; but a severe bombardment both 
by land and sea, on the night of the 51st, having convinced him that there 
was no intention on the part of the Allies of abandoning their enter]>risc, 
and provisions, even after the most rigid economy, existing only for two days 
more, the negotiation was resumed, and at length, on the -ith June, when 
they were totally exhausted, a capitulation was agreed to, in virtue of which 
the gates were surrendered to the Allies on the following day at noon. It was 
juor 5. stipulated that the garrison should evacuate Genoa, with their 
arms, artillery, baggage, and ammunition; they were conducted by the Al- 
lies, to the number of nine thousand, by land and sea, to Voltri and Antibes. 
The conditions of the treaty were faithfully observed towards the vanquished, 
and all the stipulations in favour of the democratic party at Genoa imple- 
mented by the Austrians with true German faith ; a trait as honourable to 
them, as the opposite conduct of the English admiral at Naples a year before, 
was derogatory to tbc well-earned character of British integrity. 

When the evacuation took place, the extent of sutl'ering which the besieged 
had undergone appeared painfully conspicuous. “ Upon entering the town,” 
says the faithful annalist of this memorable siege, “ all the ligiires we met 
bore tbe appearance of profound grief or sombre despair ; the streets resounded 
with the most heart-rending cries; on all sides death was reaping its victims, 
and the rival furies of famine and pestilence were multiplying tlieir devasta- 
tion; in a word, the army and the inhabitants seemed approaching their dis- 
solution (3).” The Allies acted generously to the heroic garrison, with their 
illustrious chief; while, upon the signal of a gun fired from the ramparts, in- 
numerable barks, laden with provisions, entered the harbour, amidst the 
transports of the inhabitants. “ Your defence,” said Lord Keith to Massena, 
“ has been so heroic, that we can refuse you nothing; yet you alone are worth 
an army ; how can we allow you to depart (4) ? ” 

Mrui.n. It was not without reason that the Imperialists urged forward the 
evacuation, and granted the most favourable terms to tbebesieged, 
in order to accelerate their departure. At the very time when the negotia- 
tions were going on, a messenger arrived from Melas, with intelligence of the 
entry of Napoldon into Milan, and an immediate order to raise the siege. The 
embarrassment of the Austrian general, between bis reluctance to relinquish 
so important a conquest and his apprehensions at disobeying the orders of his 
superior oDicer, was extreme ; and he deemed himself happy at being able to 
escape from so serious a dilemma, by granting the most favourable terms of 

(l) Bot. til. 476. 477. Dam. iii. 257. Join. xiil. (3) Tliib. 282. 

224. (4) Jom. xiii. 229. Dnni, iii. 233. 

< 2 )Bbl. ra. 47*. Join,iiiiir 22 <,Mt. W«. HI. • ■ ' . 
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capitiilniion to his enemy. No sooner was the place surrendered, than he 
detarhed a division to Tortona,and a brigade to Placentia; and set out on the 
following day with his remaining forces in the same direction, leaving Hohen- 
zollern to occupy Genoa with sixteen battalions (1). 

Mu; II. Jleaiiwhile Siicbet continued his retrograde movement towards 
fho’ A.”iir» to and on the i 1th May clfected the passage of that river. 

He was closely followed by the Austrians under Melas, who, on the 
same day, entered into Nice, and took up their quarters in the territory of the 
Republic. The enthusiasm of the troops rose to the highest pitch ; at length 
they found themselves on the soilof France, and that ambitious power, which 
had so long sent forth its armies to devastate and oppress the adjoining states, 
began now to experience the evils it had inflicted on others (2). 

Dnrripiion Tlic Var is a mountain river, in general fordable, but which, like 
J^fioou o“n all mountain streams in those latitudes, is readily swelled by rains 
ibr v«r. jn a few hours into an impetuous torrent. It has always been con- 
sidered as a weak part ofthe French frontier, because, to give solidity to its left 
extremity, it would be necessary to carry the line of defencefar into IheFrench 
Alps, at the distance of ten or twelve leagues from the sea. The portion of 
this line, however, which was occupied by Suebet, was much more incon- 
siderable, and did not extend above half a mile in breadth between the sea 
and the first rugged eminences. It had been fortified with care during the 
years 179.4 and 1793, and the long bridge which traverses the river was co- 
vered by a formidable lete-de-poiil, mountedwithaplentifularray of heavy 
artillery. In this position Sucliet hoped to arrest the enemy until the army 
of reserve, under NapoliSon, had descended into Italy and appeared in their 
rear. In effect, the alarming reports which he received of the appearance of 
a powerful French force in the valley of Aosta, induced Melas, soon after his 
arrival at Nice, to detach a large part of his troops in that direction; and at 
length, when there could not longer be any doubt of the fact, he set out in 
i». person for Piedmont, leaving Elnitz, with eighteen thousand men, 
to make himself master of the bridge of the Var. Suchet had but thirteen 
thousand, but they were covered by formidable works, and were daily re- 
ceiving additions of strength from the conscripts and national guard in the 
interior. The Imperialists having at length got up their heavy artillerj’ from 
Nice, unmasked their batterieson the22d, and advanced with great intrepidity 
> 1 . to the attack. Rut when Suchet evacuated the territory of Nice, 
Ite left a garrison in Fort Montauban, perched on a rock in the 
wia'churr-’ from whcncc every thing which passed in the Austrian lines 
piuini. was visible, and from which he received, by telegraph, hourly in- 
telligence of what was preparing on the enemy’s side. Thus warned, the Re- 
publicans were on their guard; the Austrian columns, when they arrived 
within pistol-shot of the works, were received with a tremendous lire of 
grape and musketry ; and after remaining long and bravely at the foot of the 
intrenchments, a prey to,a murderous lire which swept off numbers by every 
discharge, they were compelled to retire, after sustaining a considerable 
loss (3). 

Frnti.i. Elnilz, however, was not discouraged. The accounts which he 
received from his rear rendered it more than ever necessary to 
ofu«-ni. carry this important post, in order to secure a barrier against the 
French, in the event of its being necessary to retire, and make head against 

(3) Join, xlit, 200t Dam. Hi* 20i» 2ii» 
Nap. i. 218. 
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the invasion of the First Consul. Already arcounts had arrived of the descent 
of Thureaii upon Siiza, and tlie rapture of Ivrca by Cannes with the vanguard 
of NapokHtn. Collecting, therefore, all his forces, lie made a last cITort. 
Twenty pieces of heavy cannon, placed in position within musket-shot, 
battered the Re|)ublican defences, while the English cruisers thundered on 
> 1 ., J 7 , (he right of the position. Under the cover of this imposing lire, 
the Hungarian grenadiers advaheed to the assault, and the sappers succeeded 
in breaking through the first palisades; but the brave men who headed the 
column almost perished at the foot of the intrcnchment, and, after sustain- 
ing a heavy loss, they were compelled to abandon their enterprise. After, 
this check, all thoughts of carrying the t^len-df-ponl on the Yar were laid 
aside, and the Austrians broke up during the night, and retreated, with 
seventeen thousand men, in the direction of Piedmont (1). 

Srlh.’.'rmr resume the operations of Napoleon and the 

or army of reserve, which rendered these retrograde movements of 
the Imperialists necessary, cut short their brilliant career of vic- 
tories, and ultimately precipitated them into the most unheard-of reverses. 
This army, which had been in preparation ever since its formation had been 
decreed by the Consuls, on 7th January, 1800, had been intrusted, since 
the commencement of April, to Berthicr, whose indefatigable activity was 
well calculated to create, out of the heterogeneous elements of which it was 
composed, a formidable and elTicient force. Thirty thousand conscripts and 
twenty thousand veteran troops rendered disposable by the conclusion of 
the war in la Vendt'e, were directed to different points, between Dijon and 
the Alps, to form the basis of this armament. Napoleon, whose gigantic mind 
was equal alike to the most elevated conceptions and the superintendence 
of the minutest details, was indefatigable in his endeavours to complete 
the preparations, and from the interior of his cabinet directed the march, 
provisioning, and equipment of every regiment in the army. He was at 
first undecided whether to direct the great reserve upon Germany or Italy; 
but the angry correspondence which had passed between him and Moreau, 
joined to the reverses experienced by Massena in the environs of Genoa, at 
length determined him to cross the Alps and move upon Piedmont. Reports 
were obtained from skilful engineers, on the state of all the principal passes, 
from Mount Cenis to the St.-Gothard. After full consideration, he deter- 
mined to cross the Great St.-Rernard. The advantages of this passage were 
obvious. It was at once the shortest road across the mountains, being 
directly in front of Lausanne, Vevay, and Besaneon where the greater part 
of the army was cantoned, and it led him in a few days into the rear of 
the army of Melas, so as to leave him no alternative but to abandon his 
magazines and reserves, or fight his way to them, with his face towards 
Milan and his back to the Maritime Alps. In such a situation, the loss of 
a considerable battle could hardly fail to be fatal to the Imperial army, 
and might reasonably be expected to lead to the conquest of all Italy ; 
whereas a reverse to the Republicans, who could fall back upon the 
St.-Golhard and the Simplon, was not likely to be attended with any similar 
disaster (2). 

Towards the success of this great design, however, it was indispensable 
that the real strength and destination of the army of reserve should be 

(l) nom. iii. 2IS, 2Ui. Zom. xiii. 201. (S) Nap. i, 2S2. 203. Zom. xiii. 172, (73. Uuin. 
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skiifoi mra- carH'iilly concealed, as tlie forces of the Austrians lay in the vaU 
Icy of Aosta, on the southern side of the St.-Ucrnard, and by oc- 
it.Mrcngth. cupying in strength the summit of the mountain, they might render 
the passage didicnlt, if not impossihlc. The device fallen upon by the 
First Consul for this purpose was to proclaim openly the place where the 
army was collected, and the service to which it was destined, but to assemble 
such inconsiderable forces there as might render it an object rather of ridi- 
cule than alarm to the enemy. With this view it was pompously announced, 
in various ways, that the army of reserve, destined to raise the siege of 
Genoa, was assembling at Dijon ; and when the Austrians spies repaired 
* thither, they found only a few battalions of conscripts and some companies 
of troops of the line, not amounting in all to eight thousand men, which 
entirely dissipated the fears which had been formed by its announcement. 
The army of reserve at Dijon in consequence became the object of general 
ridicule throughout Europe; and Mclas, relieved of all fears, for his rear, 
continued to press forward with perseverance his attacks on the Var, and 
considered the account of this army as a mere feint, to serve as a diversion 
to the siege of Genoa (f). 

Dricripiioa Tho St. -Bernard, which had been used for above two thousand 
“s ‘I*® principal passage between Italy and France, lies 
si.-Bcnurd. between Martigny in the Valais, and Aosta in the beautiful valley 
of the same name on the southern side of the Alps. Though the direct com- 
munication between these countries, however, and perfectly passable for 
horsemen and foot-soldiers, it presented great dilDcultics for the transit of 
artillery and caissons. As far as St. -Pierre, indeed, on the side of the Valais, 
the passage is practicable for cannon, and from Aosta to the Italian plains 
the road is excellent; but in the interval between these places the track 
consists merely of a horse or bridlepath, following the sinuosities of the 
ravines through which it is conducted, or round the innumerable precipices 
wbich overhang the ascent. The summit of the ridge itself, which is little 
short of 8000 feet above the level of the sea (2), consists of a little plain or 
valley, shut in by snowy mountains of still greater elevation, about a mile 
in length, with features of such extraordinary gloom as to be indelibly 
imprinted in the recollection of every traveller who has witnessed it. At 
the northern extremity, where the path, emerging from the steep and rugged 
ascent of the Valley of Desolation, as it is emphatically called, first enters 
upon the level surface, is situated the convent of St.-Bcrnard, the highest 
inhabited ground in Europe, founded a thousand years ago by the humanity 
of the illustrious saint whose name it bears, and tenanted ever since that 
time by pious and intrepid monks, the worthy followers of such a leader, 
who there, amidst ice and granite, have fixed their abode, to rescue from 
destruction the travellers overwhelmed by snow, amidst the storms to which 
those elevated regions are at almost every season of the year exposed. At the 
southern end are still to be seen a few remains of the Temple of Jupiter 
Penninus, which formerly stood at the summit of the Italian side of the pass, 
and at its foot the cut in the solid rock through which the Homan Legions 
defiled for centuries to the tributary provinces of the empire on the north 
of the Alps. Innumerable votive ofTcrings are found among the ruins of the 
solitary edifice in which the travellers express in simple but touching lan- 
guage their gratitude to Heaven for having surmounted the dangers of the 
passage. In the centre of the valley, midway Iwtween the remains of heathen 

(t)' Jom. xiii. 17S> Nap* i-2SS* 291. Dam. iti. (2) 7S42. SauM«reand Ebel, i. 17$.^ 
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devotion and the monument of Christian charity, spreads out a lake, whose 
waters, cold and dark-even at the height of summer, reflect the bare slopes 
and snowy crags which shut it in on every side. The descent towards .\osU 
is much more precipitous than on tlie north ; and in the season when 
avalanches are common, travellers are often exposed to great danger from 
the masses of snow which, detached from the overhanging heights, sweep 
with resistless violence across the path, which there descends for miles down , 
the bare and exposed side of the mountain. The climate in these elevated 
regions is too severe to permit of vegetation; the care of the monks has 
reared a few cresses and hardy vegetables in the sheltered corners of the 
slopes, on the northern side of the lake; but in general the mountains con- 
sist only of sterile piles of rock and snow, and not a human being is ever 
to be seen, except a few travellers, shivering and exhausted, who hasten up 
the toilsome ascent to partake in the never-failing hospitality of the convent 
at the summit (1). 

ICapolten This scene, so interesting from historical recollections, as well as 

natural sublimity, was destined to receive additional celebrity from , 
the memorable passage of the French army. None of the difliculties 
with which it was attended were unknown to their resolute chief, but, 
aware of the immense results which would attend an irruption into Italy, he 
resolved to incur their hazard. To all the observations of the engineers on 
the obstacles which opposed the passage, he replied, “ '\Ve must surmount 
ten leagues of rocks covered with snow. Be it so ; we will dismount our guns, 
and place them on sledges adapted to the rugged nature of the ascent. No- 
thing is to be found in these sterile mountains but a few chestnuts and herds 
of cattle; we will transport rice and biscuit by the lake of Geneva to Ville- 
neuve; every soldier will carry as much as will sullice him for six days, and 
the Sumpter mules will transport subsistence for six days more. When we 
arrive in the valley of Aosta, we will hasten to the fertile banks of the Ticino, 
where abundance and glory will reward our audacious enterprise.” In pur- 
suance of this bold design, the most active preparations were made by Mar- 
mont to facilitate the pas.sage. Two millions of rations of biscuit were baked 
at Lyon, and transported by the lake of Geneva to Villeneuve, to await the 
arrival of the army ; trees felled in the forests of the Jura to form sledges for 
the cannon, and mules and peasants summoned from all quarters to aid in 
the transport of the stores and ammunition. Napoleon set out from Paris on 
the 6th May, and arrived at Geneva on the 8lh. He instantly sent for Mares- 
cot, the chief of engineers. After listening with patience to his enumeration 
of the dilTiculties of the attempt, he said, “ Is it possible to pass?” — Yes!” he 
replied, “ but with dilliculty.” — “Let us then set out,” answered the First 
Consul ; words eminently descriptive of the clear conception and immovable • ’ 
resolution which formed the leading features of that great man’s character (2). 

At Geneva, Napoleon had an interview with M. Neckcr, who had remained 
in retirement at his villa of Coppet, near that town, since the period of his 
banishment by the Constituent Assembly. He professed himself little struck 
with his conversation, and alleged that he did not disguise his desire to be ‘ 
restored to the direction of the Republican finances ; but it is probable the 
First Consul regarded the Swiss statesman with prejudiced eyes, from his • c 
strong sense of the incalculable evils which his concessions to democratic 
ambition had brought upon the French people (3). On the loth, he passed in 

(iV Pftnonal obsrnration. 

(3) Join. «iii. 17-l» 179- •• 355i 35C 
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review at [..ausanne (lie vanguard of the real army of reserve, consisting of 
six regiments of veteran troops newly equipped, and in tlie finest possible 
order. Shortly after, be received a visit from Carnot, the minister of war, 
who brought accounts of the victory of Moeskircb, and the advance of Mo- 
reau in Ccrmany; while the stores and artillery arrived from all quarters. 
N.ys- The preparations were rapidly completed. A hundred large firs 

ukVn'ior A' ere hollowed out so as to receive each a piece of artillery; the 

•’nn iages were taken to pieces and put on the backs of mules ; the 
ammunition dispersed among the peasants, who arrived from ail 
quarters with their beasts of burden to share in the ample rewards w liich the 
French engineers held forth to stimulate their activity. Two companies of 
artillery workmen were stationed, the one at St.-Pierre, on the north, the 
other at St.-Hemi, on the south of the mountains, to take to pieces the artil- 
lery and remount them on their carriages; the ammunition of the army was 
conveyed in little ho.xes, so constructed as to go on the backs of mules. With 
such admirable precision were these arrangements made, that the dismount- 
ing and replacing of the guns hardly retarded for an hour the march of the 
columns; and the soldiers, animated by the novelty and splendour of the 
enterprise, vied with each other in their efforts to second the activity of their 
oflicers. Bcrthier, when they reached the foot of the mountains, addressed 
them in the following pruclamatiun : “ The soldiers of the Rhine have sig- 
nalised themselves by glorious triumphs; thoseof thearmy of Italy struggle 
with invincible perseverance against a superior enemy. Emulating their 
virtues, do you ascend and reconquer beyond the Alps the plains which were 
the first theatre of Frcnchglory. Conscripts! you behold the ensigns of victory; 
march, and emulate the veterans who have won so many triumphs; learn 
from them how to bear and overcome the fatigues inseparable from war. 
Bonaparte is with you; he has come to witness your first triumph. Prove to 
him that you are the same men whom he formerly led in these regions to 
immortal renown (f j.” These words inflamed to the highest pitch the ardour 
of the soldiers, and there w'as but one feeling throughout the army, that of 
seconding to the uttermost the glorious enterprise in which they were en- 
gaged. 

On the IGth May the First Consul slept at the convent of St.-Mau- 

tiin. rice, and on the following morning the army commenced the pas- 
sage of the mountain. During the four following days the march continued, 
and from eight to ton thousand men passed daily. The first night they slept 
at St.-Pierre, the second at St.-Remi or Etroubles, the third at Aosta. Napo- 
leon himsiclf remained at St.-Maiirice till the 20lh, when the whole had 
crossed. The march, though toilsome, presented no extraordinary difficulties 
till the lending column arrived at St.-Pierre. But from that village to the 
summit, the ascent was painful and laborious in the highest degree. To each 
gun a hundred men were harnessed, and relieved by their comrades every 
half mile; the soldiers vied with each other in the fatiguing undertaking of 
dragging it up the toilsome and rugged track, and it soon became a point of 
honour for each column to prevent their cannon from falling behind the 
array. To support their efforts, the music of each regiment played at its head, 
and where the paths were peculiarly steep, the charge sounded to give 
additional vigour to their exertions. Toiling painfully up the ascent, hardly 
Tenturing to halt to draw breath lest the march of the column should be 
retarded, ready to sink under the w'cight of their arms and baggage, the 
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soldiers animated each otlier by warlike songs, and the solitudes of the 
St.-Hcrnard resounded with the strains of military music. From amidst the 
snows and the clouds, the glittering bands of armed men appeared; and the 
distant chamois on the mountains above, startled by the unwonted spectacle, 
bounded away to the regions of desolation, and paused on the summit of its 
inaccessible clilTs to gaze on the columns which wound around their feet (1). 

After six hours of toilsome ascent, the head of the army rcaehed the 
hospice at the summit; and the troops, forgetting their fatigues, traversed 
witli joyful steps the snowy vale, or reposing beside the eool waters of the 
lake, rent the air with acclamations at the approaching termination of their 
labours. By the provident care of the monks, every soldier received a large 
ration of bread and cheese, and a draught of wine at the gate; a seasonable 
supply, which exhausted the ample stores of their establishment, but was 
fully repaid by the First Consul before the termination of the campaign. 
After an hotir’s rest, the columns wound along the margin of the lake, and 
began tbe steep and perilous descent to St.-Hemi. The dillieulties here were 
still greater than on the northern side. The snow, hard beneath, was begin- 
ning to melt on the surface, and great numiters both of men and horses lost 
their footing, and were precipitated down the rapid declivity. At length, 
however, they reached a more hospitable region; the sterile rocks and snow 
gave place to herbage, enamelled with the Bowers of spring; a few lirs next 
gave token of the descent into the woody region, gradually a thick forest 
overshadowed their mareh, and before they reached Etroubles, the soldiers, 
who had so recently shivered in the blasts of winter, were melting under 
the rays of an Italian sun (2). 

Napoleon himself crossed on the 28th. lie was mounted on a stirc-footed 
mule, which he obtained from the Priory of St. -Maurice, and attended by a 
young and active guide, who confided to him, without knowing his quality, 
all his wishes, and was astonished to find them, some time after, all realized 
by the generous recollection of tbe First Consul, lie rested an hour at the 
convent, and descended to St.-Bemi, over the hard and slippery surface of 
the snow, chiefly on foot, often sliding down, and with considerable dif- 
ficulty (5). 



(Jj Nap. i. 239. Dum. ii. I70. Bot. iv. 13. 

(2) Uuui. iii. 171, 172. Bot. iv. l4, 15. Nap. I. 
261. 

“ Ob Joy ! ilip of life appear, 

The first ant] single fir 

That on tbe limits of the livin| world 

Strikes in tbe lee its roots; 

AtifUirr aiHl another now. 

And DOW the larrh. that flings its arms 
Dt'wn currliif like the failing wave. 

Ami miw the aspen’s giltterimt leatea' 

Crejr glitter on the movrleu twig, 

The poplar’s varying verdure m.w, 

And now the biirh so brautifui, 

Light as a lady's plume.” 

(S) Nap. i. 261 . 

temiwrisnn ’Hie paasage of the St.^Beroan! baa 
of tbe pas* been the subject of ij^at exogger* 
frwt* those who ara uiuc- 
liannibll, tjoaioted with tbe gi'oand. To apeak 
Napoleon' of the French troops Iraveraing potbs 
Stiwarrow, known only to the smuggler or the 
andMacdo* rhauiois banter, is ridiculous, when 
the road has been a beaten passage for 
two thousand years, und is traversed daily in sum* 
mer by great nanibera of travellers. One would 
suppose from these descriptions, it was over the 
CnI du Geant between Cliainonni and Aosta, 
over the sumuitt of tbe Col da Boobomme, that the 
French army had passed. It will bear no compari> 
son with tbe passage of Hannibal over the Little St,- 



Bernard, opposed as it was by the mountain tribes, 
by paths voniparaiively miformed. and in tbe 
course of which the (^rlbaginiau general lost 
nearly half hts army. Having <raver«<*d on foot 
both the ground over which Napoleon's army 
pnased at the Great .St.-Bernord, that traversed by 
Nnwarrow on the .St.-Goth.nrd, the Scliachentlial, 
•nd (he Engiberg, and that sunnuuuleU by Macdo- 
loild in the passage of the Splugrn, the Itlouto 
Aprigjl, nod the Mont Ton.vi, the author is enabled 
to speak with perfert confidince as to the compare* 
live merit of the-,e different umlerl.ikiogs. From 
being eommeneed in the depth of winter, and over 
ridges cotojtaraGvrly unfrequented, the march of 
Macdonald was by lar the most bazardnns, ad far 
as mere natural dtfficuUtes were concerned ; that of 
Sawirrow was upon the whole the most worthy of 
adiuiratinn, from the vigorous resistance he cx- 
erienced at every step, the total inexperience of 
is troops in mountain warfarCf and the unpar* 
allcicd hardships, both physical ai.d moral, with 
which its later stoges were Involved. That of Na- 
pol^u over tbe St.*Beriiard. during a fine seaanu, 
without any opposition from the enemy, witL every 
aid from the peasantry of the district, and the ex- 
perience of Kis own officers, and by a roud inw 
practicable only for carriages and cannon, must, 
with every importiai observer acquainted with the 
ground, rank at Ihe easiest of these memorable 
enterprises. 
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Tkr arm; i> [.aHHCs, who Commanded the advanced guard, descended rapidly 

‘Jr/Sf^tlhe bcaulifitl valley of Aosta, occupied the town of the same name, 
and overthrew at Chatillon a body of fifteen hundred Croatiaus 

ua">. who endeavoured to dispute his passage. The soldiers, tinding 
themselves in a level and fertile valley, abounding with trees, vines, and 
pasture, deemed their dilliculties past, and joyfully followed the hourly 
increasing waters of the Dora Baltca, w'hen their advance was suddenly 
checked by the fort and the cannon of Uard. This inconsiderable fortiGcation 
had wcllnigh proved a more serious obstacle to the army than the whole 
perils of the St.-Bcrnard. Situated on a pyramidal rock midway between the 
opposite clilTs of the valley, which there approach very near to each other, 
and at the distance of not more than fifty yards from either side, it at once 
commands the narrow road which is conducted close under its ramparts, and 
is beyond the reach of any but regular approaches. The cannon of the ram- 
parts, two-and-twenty in number, are so disposed upon its well-constructed 
bastions, as to command not only the great road which traverses the village 
at its feet, but every path on either side of the adjacent mountains by which 
it appears practicable for a single person to pass (i}. No sooner was the ad- 
vanced guard arrested by this formidable obstacle, than Lannes advanced to 
the front, and ordered an assault on the town, defended only by a single 
wall. It was quickly carried by the impetuosity of the French grenadiers, but 
the Austrians retired in good order into the fort on the rock above, and from 
its secure casements the garrison kept up an incessant lire upon every column 
that attempted the passage. Marcscot, the chief of the engineers, reported, 
after a rcconnoissance, that the fort could not be carried by a coap-de-main, 
while the rocky clilTs of the mountains on either side opposed the greatest 
dilliculties to a regular siege. The advance of the army was instantly checked ; 
cannon, caissons, infantry, and cavalry accumulated in the narrow defile in 
the upper part of the valley, and the alarm rapidly running from front to 
rear, the advance of the columns behind was already suspended, from the 
apprehension that the enterprise was impracticable, and that they must re- 
cross the mountains (i). 

«•> 13 . Napoleon, deeming all his difficulties surmounted, was advancing 
with joyful steps down the southern declivity of the St.-liernard, when he 
received this alarming intelligence. Instantly advancing to the vanguard, he 
ascended the -Monte Albarcdo, which commanded the fort on the left bank of 
the Dora Baltca, and with his telescope long and minutely surveyed its walls. 
He soon perceived that it was possible for the infantry to pass by a path along 
the face of the clilTs of that rugged mountain, above the range of the guns of 
the fort ; but by no exertions was it possible to render it practicable for ar- 
tillery. In vain the Austrian commandant was summoned, and threatened 
with an instant assault in case of refusal to surrender ; he replied as became 
a man of courage and honour, well aware of the importance of his position, 
and the means of defending it which were in his power. A few pieces of artil- 
Silh'-hlcii "■cc, by great efforts, hoisted up to an eminence on the Monte 
ibooioMoie Albaredo which commanded the fort, but their lire produced little 
impression on the bomb-proof lotteries and vaulted casements 
which sheltered the garrison ; a single piece only, placed on the stee- 
ple of the town, answered with effect to the lire of one of the bastions. Time 
pressed, however, and it was indispensable that thearmy should without de- 



(3) Nap. i. 2«t, 3S3. Jom. «iii. 183, 183. Dum. 
m. IT6. 117. KbI. IV. It. 
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lay continue its advance. Contrary to the advice of Marescot,Napol<!on ordered 
an escalade, and Herthier formed three columns, each of three hundred gre- 
nadiers, who advanced with tlie utmost resolution at midnight to the assault. 
They climbed in silence up the rock, and reached the works without being 
discovered. The outer palisades were carried, and the Austrian videttes 
retired precipitately to the ramparts above, hut at its foot all the efforts of 
the Republicans were frustrated. The garrison was instantly on the alert. 
A shower of trails spread death through their ranks, while vast numbers of 
shells and hand grenades thrown down amongst them (1), augmented the 
confusion and alarm inseparable from a nocturnal attack. Aftpr sustaining 
a heavy loss, they were compelled to abandon the attempt; the passage 
seemed hermetically closed ; the army could not advance a step further in its 
progress. 

In this extremity, the genius and intrepidity of the French engineers sur- 
mounted the difliculty. The infantry and cavalry of Cannes’ division traversed 
one by one the path on the Monte Albaredo, and re-formed lower down the 
valley, while the artillerymen succeeded in drawing their cannon, in the 
dark, through the town, close under the guns of the fort, by spreading straw 
and dung upon the streets, and wrapping the wheels up, so as to prevent 
July j5. (lie slightest sound being heard. In this manner forty pieces and a 
hundred caissons were drawn through during the night, while the Austrians, 
in unconscious security, slumbered above, beside their loaded cannon, 
directed straight into the street w here the passage was going forward. A few 
grenades and combustibles were merely thrown at random over the ram- 
parts during the gloom, which killed a considerable number of the French 
engineers, and blew up several of their ammunition waggons, but without 
arresting for a moment the passage. Before daylight a sullicient number wore 
passed to enable the advanced guard to continue its march, and an obstacle, 
which might have proved the ruin of the whole enterprise, was effectually 
overcome. During the succeeding night, the same hazardous operation was 
repeated, with equal success; and while the Austrian commander was writing 
to Melas that he had seen thirty-live thousand men and four thousand horse 
cross the path of the Albaredo, but that not one piece of artillery or caisson 
should pass beneath the guns of his fortress, the whole cannon and ammu- 
nition of the army were safely jiroceeding on the road to Ivrea. The fort of 
Bard itself held out till the .’ith June; and wc have the authority of Napoleon 
for the assertion, that if the passage of the artillery had been delayed till its 
fall, all hope of success in the campaign was at an end. The presence of an 
Austrian division seven thousand strong would have equally sufficed to des- 
troy the French troops as they emerged without cannon from the perilous 
delile of the Albaredo. On such trivial incidents do the fate and the revolu- 
tions of nations in the last result often depend (2). 
iUllofkir- -Meanwhile Lannes, proceeding onward with the advanced guard, 
Nra'i'ii. cucged from the mountains, and appeared before the walls of 
Krm'ii .d. Ivrea. This place, once of considerable strength, and which in 
Twht I70 t had withstood fur ten days all the efforts of the Duke of Ven- 
dome with a formidable train of artillery, had of late years fallen into decay, 
and its ruined walls, but partially armed, hardly oll'crcd an obstacle to an 
enterprising enemy. Lannes ordered an assault at once on the three gates of 
the city. He advanced himself with the column on the right, and with his 

(t) N«p.'’i..3S3. Join. xiUl Ut'. Bow; ir. 102 . (3) Nop. i. Ui, 205. lorn. xiU. U(, IN- Don- 

Dum^lii. 176. . , iii. 176, 100 - Bow. iV. 102 . tW. 
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own hand directed the first strokes of the hatrlict at the palisades. The de- 
fences were soon broken down, tlie chains of the drawbridges cut, the gates 
blown open, and tlie Republicans rushed, with loud shouts, on all sides into 
the town. A battalion which defended the walls was forced to lly, leaving 
three hundred prisoners in tiie hands of the enemy, and the Austrian troops 
drawn up behind the town retired precipitately towards Turin. They took 
post behind the Chinsella, spreading themselves out, according to custom, 
over a long line, to cover every approach to the capital of Piedmont. They 
were there attacked on the following day by Lannes, and a warm contest 
ensued. The Imperialists, conlident in tlie numlicrs and prowess of their 
cavalry, vigorously charged (he Republicans; but, though they led up their 
Mar j 6. horses to the very bayonnets of the infantry, they were in the end 
repulsed, and the bridge over the river was carried by the assailants. After 
this check the Austrians retired towards Turin, and Lannes, pursuing his 
Ma; u. successes, pushed on to the banks of the Po, where he made him- 
self master of a flotilla of lioats, of the greater value to the invading army, 
as they did not possess the smallest bridge equipage. The whole army, 
thirty-six thousand strong, was assembled at Ivrea, with all its artillery, 
on the 28(h, while the advanced guard pushed its patrols to the gates of 
Turin (1). 

P«s«agr of ^ While the centre of the army of reserve was thus surmounting the 
Itort'aad' 'difliculties of the St.-Rernard, the right and left wings performed 
equal success the movements assigned to them. Thureaii, with 
o( tbe «rmj. (jyc (hoiisand men, descended to Susa and Novalese, while Moncey, 
detached with sixteen thousand choice troops from the army of the Rhine, 
crossed the St.-Gothard, and began to appear in the neighbourhood of the 
Lago Maggiorc. At the same time General Bethcncoiirt, with a brigade of 
Swiss troops, ascended the Simplon, and forcing the terrific defile of Gondo, 
appeared at Duomo d’Ossola, and opened up the communication with the left 
of the army. Thus, above sixty thousand men, converging from so many 
diflerent quarters, were assembled in the plains of Piedmont, and threatened 
the rear ^ the Imperial army engaged in the defiles of the Apennines from 
Genoa to the mouth of the Var (2}. 

MriM.in No sooner did Melas receive certain information of the appearance 
‘I"® formidable enemy in the Italian plains, than he dispatched 
ihcrmy. rouciers in all directions to concentrate his troops, lie himself, as 
already mentioned, broke up from the Var with the greater |iart of his forces, 
and orders were dispatched to Ott to raise (besiege of Genoa, and hasten with 
all the strength he could collect to the Rorniida. The orders arrived at Genoa 
just at the time when the capitulation was going forward, so (hat (he advance 
of the army of reserve was too late to raise the siege of that fortress ; but still 
an important and decisive operation awaited the First Consul. To oppose him 
in the first instance, the Austrians had only the corps of Wukassowich, 
London, and lladdick, who could hardly muster eighteen thousand men in 
all, and not above six (huiisand in any one point; so widely were their im- 
mense forces scattered over the countries they had conquered; while the 
concentration of their troops from the Var and the coast of Genoa would 
require a considerable time (3). 

Dicrrmt In these circumstances the French commander had the choice of 
r«J”‘prn*'lo'' three diflerent plans, each of which promised to be attended with 



l«y Of 
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important results. The first was to incline to the right, form a 



(I) Kip. I. see, XSI. Oum. iU. Its, tIT. Job. ( 2 ) Ji>m. xiii. IM. 122 . Dam. iii. ||7, IK.' ‘ 
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junction with Thurcau, and, in concert with Suchcl, attack the Austrian army 
under Melas; tlic second, to cross the Po by means of llic harks so opportunely 
thrown into his power, and advance to tlie relief of Massena, who yet held 
out; the third, to move to the left, pass the Ticino, form a junction with 
Moncey, and capture Milan with the stores and reserve parks of the Impe- 
rialists. Of these different plans the first appeared unadvisahle, as the forces 
of Melas were superior to those of the First Consul without the addition of 
Moncey, and it was extremely hazardous to run the risk of a defeat while 
the fort of Bard still held out and interrupted the retreat of the army. 

second was equally perilous, as it plunged the invading army, 
Milan. without any line of communication, into the centre of the Imperial 
forces, and it was doubtful whether Genoa could hold out till the Republican 
eagles approached the Boccheta. The third had the disadvantage of abandon- 
ing Massdna to his fate, but to counterbalance that, it offered the most brilliant 
result. The possession of Milan could not fail to produce a great moral im- 
pression, both on the Imperialists and the Italians, and to renew, in general 
estimation, the halo of glory which was wont to encircle the brows of the 
FirstConsul. The junction with Moncey would raise the army to fifty thousand 
effective men, and secure for it a safe retreat in case of disaster by the St.- 
Gothard and the Simplon ; the magazines and parks of reserve collected by 
the Austrians, lay exposed to immediate capture in the unprotected towns of 
Lombardy; while, by intercepting their communications with Germany, and 
compelling them to fight with their rear towards France and the Maritime 
Alps, the inestimable advantage was gained of rendering any considerable , 
disaster the forerunner of irreparable ruin(f). 
ma, si. Moved by these considerations, Napoltkm directed his troops rapidly . 

lowards llic Ticino, and aiirived on the banks of that river on the 
w*of itai' The arrival of so great a force, in a quarter where they 

citj. were totally unexpected, threw the Austrians into the utmost em- 
barrassment. All their disposable infantry was occupied at Belinzona to 
oppose the advance of .Moncey, or had retired behind the Lago Maggiore, 
brforc Bcthcncourt. The only troops which they could collect to oppose the 
passage were the cavalry of Festenberg, with a few regiments of Laudon, a 
force under five thousand men, and totally inadequate to maintain the line 
of the Ticino from Scsto-Galendc, where it Hows out of the Lago Maggiore, to 
Pavia, where it joins the Po, against an enemy thirty thousand strong. 
Unable to guard tbe line of the river, the cavalry of Festenberg was drawn 
up iu front of Turbigo, when Gerard, with the advanced guard, crossed the 
river under cover of the French artillery, advantageously posted on the 
heights behind, and instantly made himself master of the bridge of Naviglio, 
by which the infatitry of the division began to defile to his assistance. He was 
immediately and warmly attacked by the Imperial cavalry, but though they 
at first had some success, yet the French having retired into a woody position 
deeply intersected by canals, they succeeded in maintaining their ground, 
until the Repnblicans bad crossed over in such numbers as to enable them 
to carry Turbigo with the bayonet, and effectually establish themselves on the 
left bank of the river. At the same time Murat effected a passage at Buffalora, 
on the great road from Turin to Milan, with hardly any opposition; the 
Austrians retired on all sides, and Napoleon, with the advanced guard, made 
JuMA. iiis triumphant entry into Milan on the 2d June, where he was 
received with transports of joy by the dcinocralic parly, and the same applause 

(1) Nap. i. ao8> 370. Jom. xiii. 190, 106. 
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by the inconstant populace which they had lavished the year before on 
Suwarrow(l). 

Hr iprewb Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the Milanese at this 
over Lorn* sudden apparition of the republican hero. Some believed he bad 
died near the Red Sea, and that it was one of his brothers who 
iiJTmuu*’ commanded the army ; none were aware that he had so recently 
troop.. crossed the Alps, and revisited the scenes of his former glory. He 
instantly dismissed the Austrian authorities, re-established, with more show 
than sincerity, the republican magistrates; but, foreseeing that the chances 
of war might expose his partisans to severe reprisals, wisely forbade any harsh 
measures against the dethroned party. Taking advantage of the public en- 
thusiasm which his unexpected arrival occasioned, he procured, by contri- 
butions and levies, large supplies for his troops, and augmented their num- 
bers by the regiments of Moncey, which slowly made their appearance from 
the St.-Gotbard. On the 6th and 7th June these troops were reviewed, and 
the French outposts extended in all directions. They were pushed to Pla- 
centia and the Po, the principal towns in Lombardy being abandoned, with- 
out resistance, by the Austrians. Pavia fell into their hands, with 200 pieces- 
of cannon, 8,000 muskets, and stores in proportion. At the same time the 
following animated proclamation was addressed to the troops, and electrified 
all Europe, long accustomed only to the reverses of the Republicans : — 

“ Soldiers 1 when we began our march, one of our departments was in the 
possession of the enemy : consternation reigned through all the south of 
France. The greatest part of the Ligurian republic, the most faithful ally of 
our country, was invaded. The Cisalpine republic, annihilated in the last 
campaign, groaned under the feudal yoke. You advanced, and already the 
French territory is delivered : joy and hope have succeeded in our country 
to consternation and fear. You will restore liberty and independence to the 
people of Genoa : you already are'in the capital of the Cisalpine. The enemy, 
terror-struck, seeks only to regain his frontiers : you have taken from him 
his hospitals, his magazines, his reserve parks. The first act of the campaign 
is finished; millions of men address you in strains of praise. But shall we 
allow our audacious enemies to violate with impunity the territory of the ^ 
republic? Will you permit the army to escape which has carried terror into 
your famijies? You will not. March, then, to meet him; tearfrom his brows 
the laurels he has won ; teach the world that a malediction attends those who 
violate the territory of the great people. The result of our efforts will bd . 
unclouded glory, and a durable peace (2).” 

Javw'm to "hile these important operations were going forward in I.om- 
™h«c”n'"’ Mclas conceived the project of threatening his adversary’s 

h"r“ communications by a movement on Vcrcelli. But when on the point 
AJcXRiHlrin. of executing this design, he received intelligence of the simul- 
taneous disasters which in so many different quarters were accumulating on 
the Austrian monarchy ; the repeated defeats of Kray in Germany, and his 
eoncehtration in the intrenched camp at Ulm; the arrival of Moncey at Bel- 
linzona, and the retreat of Wukassowich towards the Adda. In these circum- 
stances more cautious measures seemed necessary, and he resolved to con- 
centrate his army under the cannon of Alexandria. But while the French 
soldiers were abandoning themselves to the flattering illusions which this 
extraordinary and rapid success suggested, they received the disastrous 

* '• ‘ ' 

Hilt 212, Dam.lii. MS, 2Q8. Jem. (S) Nap. i 375. Jom. xiii. 309, 310* ll4. 
xiii.M0.310. ' . 309, 271,313. Bal. tip, 117. 
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intelligence of the surrender of Genoa ; and Napoleon had the niortiflcation of 
fiiuling, from the point to which the troojjs who capitulated were to he con- 
veyed, that they could be of no service to him in the decisive operations that 
were fast approaching. It was evident, therefore, that he would have the w hole 
Austrian army on his hands at once, and therefore no time was to he lost in 
striking a decisive blow. The fort of Hard capitulated on the Sth June, which 
both disengaged the troops of Chahran employed in its reduction, and opened 
the .St. -Bernard as a secure line of retreat in case of disaster. The rapid 
marches and countermarches of the Republicans through the plain of Lom- 
bardy, had made the enemy fall back to .Mantua and the line of the Mincio, 
and the French troops already occupied Lodi and blockaded Pizzighitone, 
and other fortresses on the Po ; but from this dispersion of force, and eccen- 
tric direction given to a large portion of the army, arose a most serious incon- 
venience; it reduced to one-half the mass that could be collected to make 
head against Melas in Piedmont. In effect, out of the sixty thou.sand men 
which lie commanded in Lombardy, Napoldon could only collect thirty thou- 
sand in one body to meet the main army of the enemy; but, confident in his 
own abilities and the spirit of his troops, he resolved with this inconsiderable 
force to cut .Melas off from his line of retreat, and for this purpose moved 
upon Stradclla, on the right bank of the Po, which brought him on the great 
road from Alexandria to Mantua (1 }. 

Thr French The French army began its march towards the Po on the (5th June, 
ramn’ij and Laniics, commanding the advanced guard, crossed that river 
"ilvun. >t at St.-Cipriano. At the same time, .Murat, who liad broken up from 
Mooirbciio. Bodi, attacked the lile-dc-ponl at Placentia, and drove the Aus- 
trians out of that town on the road towards Tortona, while Duhesme, not 
less fortunate, assailed Cremona, and expelled the garrison, with the loss of 
eight hundred men. The line of the Po being thus broken through at three 
points, the Imperialists every where fell back, and abandoning all hope of 
maintaining their communication with Mantua and (heir reserves in the cast 
of Italy, concentrated their forces towards Casicggio and Montebello. Oltihere 
joined them with the forces rendered disposable by the surrender of Genoa, 
and stationed his troops, on a chain of gentle eminences, in two lines, so dis- 
posed as to be able to support one another in case of need. Fifteen thousand 
chosen troops were there drawn up in the most advantageous position ; their 
right resting on the heights which formed (he roots of the Apennines, and 
commanding the great road to Tortona which wound round their feet; their 
left extending into the plain, where their splendid cavalry could act with cf- 
jonr ,. feet. At the sight of such an array, Lannes was a moment startled, 
but instantly perceiving the disastrous effect which the smallest retrograde 
movement might have on a corps with its rear resting on the Po, he resolved 
forthwith to attack the enemy. Ilis forces did not exceed nine thousand men, 
while those of the enemy were fifteen thousand strong; hut the division of 
Victor, of nearly equal strength, was only two leagues in the rear, and might 
be expected to take a part in the combat before its termination (12). 

Dnpeat, The French infantry, with great gallantry, advanced in echcllon, 
under a shower of grape-shot and musketry, to storm the hills on 
the right of the Austrian position, where strong batteries were 
are woraied. placed, wliicli Commanded the whole field of battle; and succeeded 
in carrying the heights of Revetta : but they were there assailed, while disor- 

(l) Sj|mI,’ou. i. 275. 277. Ouin, iii. 276, n). (2) niil. iv. 23. K»p. i. 279. Ouiit. iii, 288. 299. 
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*'** sooner did F.lnitz commence his retreat, in the night of 

the 27th May, than Sucliet, reinforced by some thousand of the national guard 
in the vicinity, w hich raised Ins corps to fourteen thousand men instantlv 
«■ resumed the olfensive. At noon, on tlie following day. General Md- 
nard attacked the intrenchnients which covered the retreat of the Austrians 
lorccd them, and made three hundred prisoners. Following up his suc- 
. cesses, he advanced rapidly on the three succeeding days, and on the 51st 
attacked Bellegarde, and drove him from a strong position on the Col di 
Uraus. On the next day, all the French columns were put in motion bv sun- 
rise. Gamier moved upon the Col di Tende by the Col di ftaiiss- Menard by 
the heights of Pictra Cava, directed his steps to the fort of Saorgio, now dis- 
mantled, and the camp of Mille Fourches; while Brunei attacked the Col di 
Brois in front, supported by a lateral column on each Bank. These move- 
ments, though complicated from the nature of the ground, were attended 
With complete success. The important positions of the Col di Bauss, and the 
camp of Mille Fourches, weresuccessivclv carried ; the troops who defended 
them Hying towards the Col di Tende and Foiitan, leaving a thousand priso- 
ners in the hands of the Bepublicans; Mi-iiard descended from the heights in 
its rear to the romantic fort of Saorgio, which fell without any resistance ; at 
the same time. Gamier and l.esuire established themselves on the Col’ di 
Tende, the troops iiilrusled with the defence of which sought refuge within 
the walls of Coni. The great road by the Col di Tende being thus carried, and 
the Austrian line broken through the middle, the usual scries of disasters fell 
upon their scattered detachments. Elnitz, instead of uniting his forces to fall 
on Menard, and regain the decisive pass of Saorgio and the great road, moved 
to the left to Acqua-Dolce to cover the great road to Genoa. The consequence 
of this was, that L’ltti and Bellegarde, with two Austrian brigades, were sur- 
rounded at Breglio, and being cut off by the fall of Saorgio from the great 
road, had no alternative but to sacriticc their artillery, consisting of twelve 
light pieces, and throw themselves upon the heights of Foscoire, a branch of 

the Mont Jove. They were there attacked on the follow ing day by 
Bochambeau, and driven back to Pigna, while Sucliet pursued Elnitz towards 
Acqua-Dolce, and Menard descended from the sources of the Taiiaro towards 
Pieve. He had hardly arrived at that place when Ulni and Bellegarde, who, 
after unheard-of fatigues, had surmounted the rugged mountains which 
overhang Triola, arrived at the same place, exhausted with fatigue and totally 
Jmc 4. unable to make any resistance. They occupied the houses without 
opposition, hut they soon found that the overhanging woods were tilled with 
enemies, and to complete their''constcrnatioit, intelligence shortly after ar- 
rived that Delaunay, with anentire brigade, had cutoffthcironly line of retreat. 

June 5 . \ panic instantly seized the troops; whole battalions threw down 

their arms and dispersed, and after wandering for days in the woods, were 
compelled by the pangs of hunger to surrender to the enemy. Of their whole 
force, only tliree hundred men, with the two generals, made their retreat by 
the Monte Ariolo to l.attcrman’s camp(l). Elnitz at length, with eight thou- 
sand men, reached Ceva, having lost nearly nine thousand men in this di- 
sastrous retreat ; while Sucliet, united at Voltri with the garrison of Genoa, 
landed at that place by the Austrians, and advanced with their combined 
forces to the heights of Monlciiutte. 

Thus disasters accumulating, one after another, on all sides, rendered the 
position of Melas highly critical. In his front was Napoldon, with the army 

(0 Jom. jiii, J 34 . .J 13 , ijam, iii. SIV, 23T. Bat. ir. 23, 2t, Bui, 187, l(>t. 
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r.ciioni rc- of reserve, amountins in all to sixty thousand men : while in his 

•oJntion of / . i n • ‘ • » i . . 

M. Ins to rut rear, Suchel occupicu all the mountain passes, and was driving 
before him the scattered Imperialists like chaffbeforc the wind. On 
his left, the awful barrier of the Alps, leading only into a hostile 
country, precluded all hopes of retreat; while on his right, the ridges of the 
Apennines, backed by the sea, rendered it impossible to regain by a circuitous 
route the Hereditary States. Nothing could be more perilous than his situa- 
tion ; but the Austrian veteran was not discouraged, and concentrating all his 
disposable forces, be resolved to give battle, and open a communication, 
sword in hand, with the eastern provinces of the empire. Nor was it without 
reason that be ventured on this step, albeit hazardous at all timw, and 
doubly so when retreat was impossible and communication with the base of 
operations ept off. He could collect above thirty thousand veteran troops, 
animated with the best spirit, and proud of two campaigns of unbroken 
glory : bis artillery was greatly superior to that of the enemy, w hile the plains 
of the Hormida, where tlie decisive battle apparently was to be fought, seemed 
admirably adapted for his numerous and magnilicent cavalry. Having taken 
his resolution, he dispatched troops in all directions to concentrate his forces; 
Elnitz, with the broken remains of his corps, was recalled from Ceva, Hohen- 
zollern from Genoa, the defence of which was intrusted to the extenuated 
prisoners, liberated from captivity by its fallff); while a courier was dis- 
patched, in haste, to Admiral Keith, to aceelerate the arrival of a corps of 
twelve thousand English, who at this decisive crisis lay inactive at Minorca. 
ArriTai of The post of Stradella, where Napoleon awaited the arrival of the 
enemy, and barred the great road to the eastward, was singularly 
adapted to compensate the inferiority in cavalry and artillery 
of the First Consul. The right rested on impracticable morasses, 
extending to the Po; the centre was strengthened by several large villages; 
the left, commanding the great road, extended over heights, the commence- 
ment of the Apennines, crowned with a numerous artillery. Napoleon 
remained there, awaiting the attack, for three days; but the Austrian gen- 
eral had scarcely completed his operations, and he judged it not advisable 
to abandon the open plain, so favourable for his cavalry, for the broken 
ground selected by the enemy. On the ffth, Desaix, who bad returned from 
Egypt, and performed quarantine at Toulon, arrived at headquarters with 
his aides-de-camp, Savary and llapp. They sat up all night conversing on 
the changes of France, and the state of Egypt since they had parted on the 
banks of the Nile; and the First Consul, who really loved his lieutenant, and 
appreciated his military talents, immediately gave him the command of the 
division of Uoudet. Finding that the Austrians were resolved not to attack 
him where he was, and remained grouped under the cannon of Alexandria, 
junf II. and fearful that they might recoil upon Suchet, or incline to the 
right towards Genoa, or the left to the Ticino, and threaten in turn his 
own communications, he re.solved to give them battle in their own ground, 
and advanced to Voghera and the plains of Marengo (2). Ott, at his approach, 
retired, across the Hormida, the two bridges over which were fortified, and 
armed with cannon. 

Melas learned on the 10th, at Alexandria, the disastrous issue of the com- 
bat at Montebello, and the immense extent of the losses sustained by Elnitz. 
Farfrom being stunned by so many reverses, lie only rose in firmness as the 

(I) Unm, iii. 393, 399. Jom. xiii, 344, 348, Bui, (3) K.'ip. i. 381. 383, Bol. itr. 34. Duni. iii. 399. 
300,309. Jom. xiii. 360, 203, 
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Jaiiger increased; and after dispatching a courier to Lord Keith, witli ac- 
counts of ins critical situation, and his resolution, in case of disaster to fall 
back upon Genoa, he addressed a noble proclamation to his troops, in which 
without concealing their danger, he exhorted them to emulate their past 
glory, or fall with honour on the held which lay before them. Napoleon on 
us side, fearful that the enemy meditated a retreat, and miglrt retire un- 
broken to the fastnesses of the Apennines, pushed forward with vigour 
J...C Lapoype, with his division, who had been left in observation on 
he north of the Po, received orders instantly to cross that river, and hasten 
to the scene of action, while Victor was directed to advance straight towards 
Marengo, and make himself master of the bridges over the Hormida He suc- 
cessfully performed the task; .Marengo, after a slight resistance, was carried 
and the victorious French troops were arrested only bv the lire of cannon 

on the IJormida. The facility with which 
J abandoned, eonlirmed Napoldon in his opinion that 

Melas meditated a retreat ; and impressed with this idea he re- 
solved to return during the night to Ponte Cnroiie, and move in the direction 
of the lo; a resolution which would have proved fatal to his army, as it 
would have been attacked and routed on the following day, while executim- 
Its niovemeni, by the Austrian general (1). The rapid swelling of the torrent 
ol the Scrivia rendered that inipos.sihle, and induced the First Consul to fix 
his headquarters at Torre de Garofalo, between Tortona and Alexandria • and 
Muring the night intelligence of sudi a kind was received as rendered it ne- 
cessary to suspend the lateral movements, and concentrate all his forces to 
resist the enemy. 

ou Melas, having collected 51 ,000 men on the Bormida, of 

bo,u which 7,500 were cavalry, with 200 pieces of cannon, was advan- 
cing with rapid strides towards Marengo ; having finally determined, in a 
general council on the preceding day, to risk every thing on the issue of a 

oo'nnn ® »'• a™* present on the field, did not exceed 

2J,IH)0, of which only 5,000 were horse ; no less than 30,000 being in obser- 
vation or garrison in the Milanese States, or on the banks of the Po. The 
Austrian force had undergone a similar diminution from the same supposed 
necessity of protecting the rear; 4,000 were left in Coni, and so many in 
Liguria, that instead of the 50,000 who were disposable at the end of .May in 
that quarter, only 10,000 joined the Imperial headquarters. Their spirits 
however, which had been somewhat weakened by the recent reverses, were 
elevated to the highest degree, when the determination to fight was taken- 
every one returned in joyful spiriu to his quarters ; the camp resounded 
wiUi warlike cries and the note of military preparation, and that mutual 
confidence between ofiicers and men was observable, which is the surest 
lore-runiier of glorious achievements (2), 

Marenpo. By daybreak, on the 1-lth June, the whole army of .Melas was in 
June ... motion ; they ra()idly defiled over the three bridges of the Bormida 
and when the lirst rays of the sun appeared above the horizon, they glittered 
on twenty thousand foot soldiers, seven thousand cavalry, and two hundred 
pieces of cannon, pressing forward iii proud array over the vast field of Ma- 
rengo, perhaps the only plain in Italy where charges of horse can be made in 
full career. The l irst Consul was surprised ; he never anticipated an attack 
from the enemy ; his troops \#re disposed in oblique order by cehellou, the 



(l^ N»p. i, 2S7. 288. Join. x»il. 2(j3, 266. I>uin, 
lit. 305, 307- UmI. 210,320- 



(2) Dot. iv. 25- 270. TuI. 330, 333. 
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left in front, ami the right .it half a day’s march in the rear, in marching or- 
der; not more than twenty-two thousand men, under Lannes and Victor, 
could he brought till noon into the field to withstand the shock of the whole 
Austrian army. The vehemence of the cannonade soon convinced him that a 
general battle was at hand, and he instantly dispatched orders to Desaix to 
remeasure his steps, and hasten to the scene of action. But before he could 
do this, events of the utmost importance h.id taken place. At eight o’clock, 
the Austrian infantry, under lladdick and Kaim, preceded by a numerous and 
splendid array of artillery, whicli covered the deploying of their columns, 
commenced the attack. They speedily overthrew Gardanne, wlio, with six 
battalions, was stationed in front of Marengo, and drove him back in disorder 
towards that village. They were there received by the bulk of Victor’s corps, 
which was by this time drawn up, with its centre in the village, and its wings 
along the hollow of Fontanone, which separated the two armies; thatofl.an- 
nes was still in the rear. For two hours, Victor withstood all the cITorls of 
lladdick and Kaim with heroic resolution, and at length the corps of Lannes 
came up, and the forceson both sides became more equal. The battle now 
raged with the utmost fury; the opposing columntt stood, with invincible 
firmness, within pistol-shot of eacli other, and all the chasms, produced by 
the dreadful discharges of artillery, were rapidly filled up by a regular move- 
ment to the centre of the brave men who formed the ranks. While this des- 
perate conflict was going on, intelligence was received that the advanced 
guard of Suchet had reached Acqui in the rear. Mclas, uneasy for his com- 
munications, detached two thousand five hundred horse to arrest his pro- 
gress; an unnecessary precaution, as he was too far off to effect any thing on 
the field of battle, anil which, perhaps, decided the fate of the day. At length 
the perseverance of the Austrians prevailed over the heroic devotion of the 
French : Marengo was carried, the stream of the Fontanone forced, and the 
licpublicans were driven back to the second line they had formed in the rear. 
m^ofTh. **^''*’ made a desperate stand, and lladdick’s division, disor- 
dered by success, was repulsed across the stream by Watrin with 
the right of Lannes’ division; but the Republicans could not follow up their 
advantage, as Victor’s corps, exhausted with fatigue, and severely weakened 
in numerical strength, was in no condition to support any offensive move- 
ment. The Austrians, perceiving his weakness, redoubled their efforts ; a 
fresh attack was made on the centre and left, by which Victor’s corps, weak- 
ened by four hours’ incessant fighting, was at length broken. The Imperialists 
pressed forward with redoubled vigour, when their adversaries gave way ; 
their regiments were rapidly pursued, and frequently surrounded, and no 
resource remained but to traverse for two leagues the open plain as far as 
S.-Juliano, where the reserve under l.annes might be expected to arrive for 
their support. The Imperialists rapidly followed, precetled by fifty pieces of 
artillery, which spread death through the flying columns. Mclas, with the 
centre, established himself at Marengo, and Lannes, now entirely uncovered 
on his left, was obliged to commence a retrograde movement, which at first 
was performed by echclion in squares with admirable discipline. Gradually, 
however, the relreatbecamc more disorderly; in vain Kellermann and Cham- 
pcaux, by repealed charges, arrested the Imperial cavalry, which swept 
round the retreating columns. He could not check the Hungarian infantry, 
which advanced steadily in pursuit, halting ft every fifty yards, and pouring 
in destructive volleys, while the intervals’ belwfecn the regiments were filled 
up by a powerful artillery, which incessantly sent a storm of grape-shot 
through tlie retreating masses. No firmness could long endure such a trial ; 
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gradually the squares broke; ilie immense plain of Marengo ^^as covered 
will) fugitives ; the alarm spread even to the rear of the army, and the fatal 
cry, “ Toul cfl perdu, sauve qiti peut," was already heard in the ranks ( 1 ). 

Matters were in this disastrous state when Napoleon, at eleven o'clock, 
arrived on the field of battle with his guard. The sight of his stalf, surrounded 
by two hundred mounted grenadiers, revived the spirits of the fugitives; the 
well-known plumes recalled to the veterans the hopes of success. The fugi- 
tives rallied at S.-Juliano, in the rear of those squares of Lannes which still 
kept their ranks, and Napokion detached eight hundred grenadiers of his 
guard to the right of the army, to make head against Ott, who there threa- 
tened to turn its flank. At the same time, he himself advanced with a demi- 
brigadc to tlie support of Lannes, in the centre, and detached live battalions, 
under Monnier, the vanguard of Uesaix’s division, to Castel Ceriolo, on the 
extreme right, to hold in check the light infantry of the enemy, which was 
there making serious progress. The grenadiers first advanced in si{uare into 
the midst of the plain, clearing their way equally through the fugitives and 
the enemy; from their sides, as from a flaming castle, issued incessant volleys 
of musketry, and all the elTorts of the Imporialists were long unable to force 
back this intrepid band. At length, however, they were shaken by the steady 
fire of the Imperial artillery, and being charged in front by the Hungarian in- 
fantry, and in flank by the Austrian hussars, were broken and driven back in 
disorder. Their destruction appeared certain, when the leading battalions of 
Desaix’s division, under Moiinicr, arrived, disengaged this band of heroes 
from the numerous enemies by whom they were surrounded, and advancing 
rapidly forward, made themselves masters of the village of Castel Ceriolo. 

Here, however, they were charged with fury by Vogelsang with part of Ott’s 
division, who retook Castel Ceriolo, and separated Monnier from the grena- 
diers of the guard ; it was soon, however, retaken by the French, and Cara 
.St.-Cyr, barricading himself in the houses, succeeded in maintaining that 
important post during the remainder of the day (i). 

" I'i'e the reserves of Napoleon were thus directed to the French 
right, with a view to arrest the advance of the Austrians in 
"that quarter, the left was a scene of the most frightful disorder. 

Then was felt the irreparable loss to the Austrians which the detachment of 
so large a portion of their cavalry to the rear had occasioned ; had the squa- 
drons detached to observe Suchet poured in upon the broken fugitives in that 
quarter, the defeat of the left and centre would have been complete; and 
Desaix, assailed both in front and flank, would have come up only in time to 
share in the general ruin. But nothing of the kind was attempted ; Melas, 
deeming the victory gained, after having had two horses shot under him, and 
being exhausted with fatigue, retired at two o’clock to Alexandria, leaving to 
his chief of the stalf, Zach, the duty of following up his success; and the 
broken centre and left of the Republicans retired to S.-Juliano, leisurely fol- 
lowed by the Austrian army. Zach put himself at the head of the advanced 
guard, and at the distance of half a iiiHc behind him came up Kaini with three 
brigades, and at an equal distance in his rear the reserve, composed of Hun- 
garian grenadiers. Napoleon on his part had resolved to abandon the great * 
road to Tortona, and effect his retreat by the shorter line of Sale or Castel 
Nuova(3). « 



(l) Nop i. 389> 280> Rot. iv. 27.28. Piun. ia. 
310, 317. Jotu. jtiii. 273, 279. Sjv. i. 174, 175. 
Bnl. 232.245. 

'2) Nap. i. 290, 291. Dnm. Ui. 318, 33(.. Rot, 



ir. 29, 30. Jnm. xiii. 279, 282. Sar. I. 176. Bui. 
249. 200. 

(3) N«i>. I. 291. 292. Join. xill. 282.283. Rot. 
iv.29, 30. T)um.ni.320. Sar. i. 177. Dul. 260,264. 
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Mailers were in (bis desperate state, rvlien, at four o’clock, the main body 
of Desaix at Icnfflb made its appearance at S.-Ju|iano. “ Whattbink you of 
the day?” said Najioleon to bis lieutenant, wlien be arrived wilb bis division. 
“ Tbe baltle,”said Desaix, “is completely lost, but it is onlyfouro’clock; there 
is lime to gain anotber one (■!).” Napoldon and be alone were of Ibis opi- 
nion ; all tbc otliers counselled a retreat. In pursuance of this resolution, tbe 
remains of Victor and Cannes’ corps were re-formed, under cover of tbe ca- 
valry, which was massed in front of S.-Juliano, a masked battery prepared 
under the direction of MarmonI, and Desaix advanced at tbe bead of bis 
corps, consisting of little more than four thousand men, to arrest Uie pro- 
gress of the enemy. Napoleon, advancing to the front, rode along tbe line, 
exclaiming, “ Soldiers! we have retired far enough. You know it is always 
my custom to sleep on the held of battle.” Tbe troops replied by entbu- 
AOrr . jM. slastlc sliouts, oml immediately advanced to the charge. Zacb, little 
ir”l» Is"'’ anticipating such an onset, was advancing at the head of bis co- 
drfr.ird. liimn, live thousand strong, when be was received by a discharge 
from twelve pieces, suddenly unmasked by Marmont, while at the same lime 
Desaix debouched from the village at the bead of his division. The Impe- 
rialists, astonished at the appearance of so considerable a body, where they 
expected to find only fugitives in disorder, and apprehensive of falling into 
a snare, paused and fell back; butZach soon succeeded in restoring order in 
the front, and checked the advance of the enemy. At this moment Desaix 
was struck by a ball in the breast, and soon after expired. His last words 
were, “ Tell the First Consul that my only regret in dying is, to have perished 
before having done enough to live in the recollection of posterity.” This cata- 
strophe, however, was far from weakening the ardour of his soldiers. The 
second in command, Doudet, succeeded in inspiring them with the desire of 
vengeance, and the fire rolled rapidly and sharply along the whole line. But 
the Imperialists had now recovered from their surprise; the Hungarian gre- 
nadiers advanced to the charge; the French in their turn hesitated and broke, 
and victory was more doubtful than ever (2). 

Derisive At this critical moment, a happy inspiration seized Kellermann, 
KfnJniuim which decided the fate of the day. The advance of /.ach’s column 
1*0 • had, without their being aware of it, brought their flank right before 
Tiftorj, I, is jnass of cavalry, eight hundred strong, which was concealed 
from their view by a vineyard, where the festoons, conducted from tree to 
tree, rose above the horses’ heads, and eflectually intercepted the sight. 
Kellermann instantly charged, with his w hole force, upon the Hank of the 
Austrians, as they advanced in open column, and the result must be given in 
his own words (5). Zach’s grenadiers, cut through the middle by this unex- 
pected charge, and, exposed to a murderous lire in front from Desaix’s divi- 
sion, which had rallied upon receiving this unexpected aid, broke and fled. 
Zach himself, with two thousand men, were made prisoners; the remainder, 
routed and dispersed, fled in the utmost disorder to the rear, overthrowing 
in their course the other divisions which were advancing to their support f-i). 



ft) Botir. tr. 122. Jmn.xiii. 286* 

(2) Join. xiii. 287, 289. Nap. i. 292, 293. Hum. 
iii. 324. 325. -Sav. i. 178. Hul. 260.271. 

(3) *‘ The combat was ciiftMged,"MysKellrnnanai 
*' ficsoix soon drove ]>ack the eneiny'a tirailleurs on 
their main body ; but the sight of that formidable 
column of 6000 Hungarian gren.ndiers made our 
troops hall. I was advancing iu line on their Oaiik, 
concealed by the (estoous; a frightful discharge 
took place; our Hue wavered, broke, and fled; the 
Austriant rapidly Ddrooeed to follow up their 



success, in all the disorder and security of victory, 
I see it ; lam in tbe midst of them ; they lay down 
their anus. The whole did not occupy so much 
lime as it took luc to write the.ve six lines.”— .Seo 
Domss, V. 361. The Duchess of Abrantes states also 
that she ro|>ealeflly beard the battle of Marengo 
discussed by Laniies, Victor, and the other geucrals 
engaged, at her own table, and that they all ascrib* 
ed the victory to Kellenuann’s charge.— D’A- 
tssKTU, iii. 44. 45. 

,(4) Sar. i, 17$, 179. Bal. 271, 275. Hap. i. 292. 
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oflhr^Ali?' P'"*^**^ aeliicvoment was decisive of the fate of llie battle. Tlie 
iriani. remains of Victor and Lannes’ corps no sooner beheld this success, 
than lliey regained their former spirit, and turned fiercely upon their pnr- 
sners. The infantry of Kaim, overwhelmed by the tidcoffiigilives, gave way; 
the cavalry, which already inundated the field, was seized with a sudden 
panic, and, instead of striving to restore the day, galloped off to the rear, 
trampling down in their progress the unfortunate fugitives who were flying 
before them. A general cry arose, “To the bridges — to the bridges! ’’and the 
whole army disbanding, rushed in confusion towards the Hormida. In the 
general consternation, Marengo was carried, after a gallant defence, by the 
llepublicans; the cannoniers, finding the bridges choked up by the fugitives 
plunged with their horses and guns into the stream, where twenty pieces 
stuck fast, and fell into the hands of the enemy. At length Melas, who 
hastened to the spot, rallied the rearguard in front of the bridges, and by its 
heroic resistance, gained time for the army to pass the river; the troops, 
regaining their ranks, re-formed upon the ground they had occupied at the 
commencement of the day; and after twelve hours’ incessant lighting, the 
sun set upon this field of carnage (1). 

liSZd'o ^’os the memorable battle of Marengo; one of the most 

boihiMm. obstinately contested which had yet occurred during the war, in 
which both parties performed prodigies of valour, and which was attended 
with greater results perhaps than any eonflict that had yet occurred in modern 
Europe. The Imperialists had to lament the loss of seven thousand men 
killed and wounded, l)esides three thousand prisoners, eight standards, anil 
twenty pieces of cannon. The Krcnch sustained an equal loss in killed and 
wounded, besides one thousand prisoners taken in the early part of the day. 

But although the disproportion was not so great in the trophies of victory, 
the difl'erence was prodigious in the cflect it produced on the respective 
armies, and the ultimate issue of the campaign. The Austrians bad fought 
for life or death, with their faces towards Vienna, to cut their way sword in 
hand through the French army. Defeat in these circumstances was irrepar- 
able ruin. By retiring cither to Genoa or the .Maritime .\lps, they ran the risk 
of being cooped up in a corner of a hostile territory, without any chance of 
regaining their own country, and the certainty of depriving the empire of 
the only army capable of defending its Italian possessions. The French, on 
the other hand, had now firmly established themselves in the plains of 
Piedmont; and could, by merely retaining their present position, eflectually 
cut off the Imperialists, and hinder their rendering any assistance to the 
Hereditary Stales. In these circumstances, the victory gave the Bepublicans, 
as that under the walls of Turin had given the Imperialists a century before, 
the entire command of Italy. Such a result was in itself of vast importance; 
but coming as it did, in the outset of Napoldon’s career as First Consul, its 
consequences were incalculable. It fixed him on the throne, revived the 

2D3. Dum. Hi. S24. 325. Jom. xiil. 288> 289« Bol. The rout of Zacb'i columns* by the fire of Dr.uii'f 
iv- 30. 3t . Mrm da Drpdt de b Uurrre, iv. 272. division in front, aidt^l by tbe tbarj^eorKclIonnonn 
(l) Bui. 275. 280 S»v. i, 179- Nap- i. 293. 20i. in flank, was prrcisMy similar lo the defeat of the 
Jom. xiii. 290. 294. Duin. iii. 325. 326. But. iv. old {;uard at Mount St..John hr the Kii{;Iish }*uards, 

3l. Saatfeld, iv. 230> 231. Gat. Mil. d'Aulricht’, aided hy the happy flank attack of .Major Gawler 
Ann. 1823. with the 52<l and 71«t rcginirnts. and the (gallant 

There it • most extraordinary siinilarity l>clween cltarge of .Sir Hussey Vivian with the tOtb and I8lh 
the crisis of Marengo and that uf Waterloo, with hussars. In both cases the overthrow of the last 
this difference, that the rout of the Kretich was columns of attack drew after it the Inta! defeat of 
complete before the arrival of Drsaix, while not an the orniy.— .See ('n'n'j o/ //'ater/oo/* B/ Majox 
Knf'lish square was broken before the final char|*e Gawlki andSiX H. Vivux. Vmtrd Journal. i 

of the old ituard. But the defeat of the last attacks /a//, 1833> ^ 

in both battles was accompUsbeU in the sume way. 
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military spirit of the Freiirii people, and precipitated the nation into that 
career of conquest which led them to Cadiz and the Kremlin (1). 

United with the great qualities of Napoldon’s character was a selfish thirst 
for glory, and consequent jealousy of any one who had either cneclually 
thwarted his designs, or rendered him such services as might diminish the 
lustre of his own exploits. His undying jealousy of Wellington was an indica- 
tion of the lirst weakness; his oblivion of Kcllcrmann’s inappreciable service, 
an instance of the second. When this young officer was brought into the pre- 
sence of the First Consul after the battle, he coldly said, “ You made a good 
charge this evening;” and immediately turning to Bessieres, added, “The 
guard has covered itself with glory.” — “ I am glad you are pleased,” replied 
Kellcrmann, “for it has placed the crown on your head.” He repeated the 
same expression in a letter, which was opened at the post-office and brought 
to Napoleon, the obligation was too great to be forgiven. Kcllermann was 
not promoted like the other generals, and never afterwards enjoyed the 
favour of the chief on whose brow he had placed the diadem (2). 

Mrimpm. While nothing but congratulation and triumph were heard in the 
l”HrioV“f French lines, the Austrian camp exhibited the utmost consterna- 
*™*- tion. The night was spent in re-forming the regiments, repairing 
the losses of tlie artillery, and replenishing the exhausted stores of ammuni- 
tion. A council of war was summoned; the majority, thunderstruck by the 
magnitude of the disaster and the hopeless nature of their situation, inclined 
for a treaty to evacuate the Piedmontese territory. “ If we cut our way 
through,” said they, “ supposing us to be successful, we must sacriGce ten 
thousand men left in Genoa, and as many in the fortresses of Piedmont, and 
shall not be the less compelled to take refuge under the cannon of Mantua. 
It is better to save these twenty thousand men than to preserve towns for 
the King of Sardinia.” In conformity with these views, a flag of truce was 
dispatched on the following morning to the French headquarters, to propose 
Jane i5. tcmis of copitulation. He arrived at their outposts just at the time 
when an attack on the letfs-de-pont on the Bormida was preparing ; and, after 
some difficulty, the terms of the treaty were agreed upon between the two 
generals (3). 

*rmi»ii« of By this convention it was provided that “ there should be an ar- 
xirModrio. njjjijgg between the two armies till an answer was obtained from 
the Court of Vienna. That in the mean time the Imperial army should oc- 
cupy the country between the Mincio and thePo; that is, Peschicra, Mantua, 
Borgoforle, and from it the left bank of the Po, and on its right bank, Ferrara, 
Ancona, and Tuscany; that the French should occupy the district between 
the Chiesa, the Oglio, and the Po, and the space between the Chiesa and the 
Mincio should not be occupied by either army. That the fortresses of Tortona, 
Milan, Turin, Pizzighittune, Arona, Placentia, Ceva, Savona, Urbia, Coni, 
Alexandria, and Genoa, should be surrendered to the French, with all their 

(l) Kap. 204. Jom. xiii. 29S 296. Dmn. iii. 
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artillery and stores, the Austrians taking with lliem only their own cannon.” 
The evacuation of all these places, and the final retreat of the Austrian army, 
were to be completed by the 24tli June (1). 
i>, immriuc Thus the complete reconquest of Piedmont and the Milanese, the 
cession of twelve fortresses, armed with fifteen hundred pieces of 
cannon, and the advance of the Republican eagles to the Mincio, were the 
immediate effect of the stubborn resistance of Desaix and the happy charge 
of Kcllermann. A few battalions and eight hundred horse changed the face 
of the world. But Napoldon must not be deprived of his share in these glo- 
rious results. These incidents were but the last steps in a chain of causes 
which his genius had prepared, and his skill brought to boar upon the final 
issue of the campaign. He had thrown himself upon his adversary’s com- 
munications without compromising his own, and thence its astonishing con- 
sequences. Defeated at Marengo, Napoldon could still have retired upon an 
equal force detached in his rear, and, in the worst event, have retired over 
the St.-Gothard and the .Simplon, with no other sacrifice but his artillery. 
To have achieved such results, at so inconsiderable a risk, is the greatest 
triumph of genius in the science of war (2). 
lifniihfi.n, The convention of Alexandria was religiously observed by the 
Austrian commanders. The English expedition under Ahercromby, 
triiiu. twelve thousand men, arrived in the bay of Genoa just in time 

to sec that important city surrendered to the Republican commanders; but, 
notwithstanding that important succour, German integrity swerved nothing 
from its good faith. Had this important reinforcement, instead of lying in- 
active at Minorca, arrived a fortnight sooner with the troops which so soon 
afterwards conquered in Egypt, what important effects might it have had 
upon the fortune of the war! But the English at that period were ignorant 
of the importance of time in military operations, and hut novices in the 
art of war. The time was yet to come when they were to appear in it as 
masters (3). 

N.poiton Napoldon, after this great victory, appointed Jourdan regent in 
Mo“o- the continental dominions of the King of Sardinia until their destiny 

was determined by a general peace, and returned to Milan to enjoy his 
triumph. He was received with extraordinary demonstrations of joy by the 
inconstant populace, and Italian adulation lavished on him those splendid 
epithets which, during three centuries of servitude, they have learned to 
bestow upon their rulers. He discoursed there much on peace, religion, lit- 
terature, and the sciences. The Ligurian republic was immediately re-orga- 
nized, and regained its nominal independenec. He shortly after returned by 
Mont Cenis and Lyon to Paris. When passing through that town, he laid, 
with extraordinary pomp, amidst an immense concourse of spectators, the 
first stone of the new Place Bellccour, erected on the site of that which had 
Aiid iiiMioo been destroyed by the barbarity of the Convention. Napoleon was 
to Pin,. in spiriis during the remainder of the journey; but his 
triumphs, great as they were, appeared to him but as nothing in comparison 
of those which he yet desired to achieve. “ Well,” said he, “ a few more 
great events like those of this campaign, and I may really descend to poste- 
rity : but still it is little enough; 1 have conquered, it is true, in less than two 
years, Cairo, Paris, Milan; but were I to die to-morrow, half a page of general 
history would, after ten centuries, be all that would be devoted to my ex- 
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ploils.” He reached Paris during the night ; and nothing could exceed the 
universal transports on the following day when his arrival was known. 
July I. The people had been kept in a cruel state of suspense during his 
absence ; the first news they received of the battle of Marengo was from a 
mercantile traveller who left the field at one o’clock, and reported that all 
was lost (d). Rich and poor now vied with each other in their demonstra- 
tions of joy ; all business was suspended; nothing but songs of triumph were 
heard in the streets; and at night a general illumination gave vent to the 
universal transports. 

Such was the memorable campaign of Marengo. Inferences of the most 
important kind, both in a moral and political view, may he drawn from the 
events which occurred during its progress. 

Ui'Iih'.'""’ *^*‘‘^“* changes in human affairs never take place from trivial 

cmp.ijo. causes. The most important cflects, indeed, are often apparently 
owing to inconsiderable springs; but the train has been laid in all such cases 
Til.7l~.rp *’y “ course of previous events, and the last only puts the 
*0 extremity. X lit of passion in .Mrs. Masham arrested the 
r.uwi, course of Marlborough’s victories, and preserved the tottering 
kingdom of France; a charge of a few squadrons of horse, under Kellermann, 
at .Marengo, fixed Napoleon on the consular throne; and another, with no 
greater force, against the flank of the old guard at Waterloo, chained him to 
the rock of St.-IIelena. Superficial observers lament the subjection of human 
affairs to the caprice of fortune or the casualties of chance; but a more en- 
larged observation teaches us to recognise in these apparently trivia! events 
the operation of general laws; and the last link in a chain of causes which 
have all conspired to produce the general result. .Mrs. Masham’s passion was 
the ultimate cause of Marlborough’s overthrow, but that event had been 
prepared by the accumulating jealousy of the nation during the whole tide 
of his victories, and her indignation was but the drop which made the cup 
overflow ; Kellermann’s charge, indeed, fixed Napoleon on the throne, but it 
was the sufferings of the Revolution, the glories of the Italian campaigns, the 
triumphs of the Pyramids, which induced the nation to hail his usurpation 
with joy; the charge of the fOth and 18th hussars broke the last column of 
the Imperial array, but the foundation of the triumph of Wellington had 
been laid by the long series of his peninsular victories and the bloody cata- 
strophe of the Moscow campaign. 

"f**® sudden resurrection of France, when Napoldon assumed 
flclnt, is one of the most extraordinary passages of European 
ihran»uion history, and singularly descriptive of the irresistible reaction in the 
Ifo?.*'”’ favour of a firm government which inevitably arises from a long 
course of revolutionary convulsions. Let not future ages be deluded by the 
idea that a period of democratic anarchy is one of national strength ; it is, 
on the contrary, in the end, the certain forerunner of public calamity. The 
glories of the Revolutionary wars were achieved under the despotic rule of 
the Convention, wielding ten times the power which was ever enjoyed by 
Louis XIV; the cflccts of democratic anarchy appeared upon its dissolution, 
in the disasters of the Directory. After the fall of the Committee of Public 
Safety, the triumphs of France centred in Napoleon alone; wherever he did 
not command in person, the greatest reverses were experienced. In 1705 the 
Republicans were defeated by Clairfait on the Rhine; in 17% by the Arch- 
duke Charles in Germany. In 1709 their reverses were unexampled both in 
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Italy and Germany ; from the 9th Thermidor to the 18th Brumaire, a period 
of above live years, the fortunes of tlie Ilepiiblic were singly sustained by the 
sw'ord of Napoleon and tlie lustre of his Italian campaigns. M’hen he seized 
the helm in November, 1799, he found the armies defeated and ruined ; the 
frontier invaded, both on the sides of Italy and Germany, tlie arsenals empty, 
the soldiers in despair deserting their colours, tlie royalists revolting against 
the government, general anarchy in the interior, the treasury empty, the 
energies of the Republic apparently exhausted. Instantly, as if by encliant- 
ment, every thing was changed; order re-appeared out of chaos, talent 
emerged from obscurity, vigour arose out of the elements of weakness. The 
arsenals were filled, the veterans crowded to their eagles, the conscripts joy- 
fully repaired to the frontier, la Vendee was pacified, the exchequer began to 
overllow'. In little more than six months after Napoleon’s accession, the 
Austrians were forced to seek refuge under the cannon of Ulm, Italy was 
regained, unanimity and enthusiasm prevailed among the people, and the 
revived energy of the nation was finally launched into the career of con- 
quest. Changes so extraordinary cannot be explained by the inllucnce of 
any one man. Great as the abilities of Napoleon undoubtedly were, they 
could not be equal to the Herculean task of reanimating a whole nation. 
It was the transition from anarchy to order, from the tyranny of dema- 
;fogucs to the ascendant of talent, from the w eakness of popular to the vigour 
of military government, which w as the real cause of the change. The vir- 
tuous, the able, tbe brave, felt that they no longer required to remain in 
obscurity; that democratic jealousy would not now be permitted to extin- 
guish rising ability; financial imbecility crush patriotic exertion ; private 
cupidity cxliaust public resources; civil weakness paralyse military valour. 
The universal conviction that the reign of the multitude was at an end, 
produced the astonishing burst of talent which led to the glories of Ma- 
rengo and llohcnlinden. 

issue of the German campaign to the Impe- 
orib.cam. rialists, is not to be entirely ascribed either to the genius of Moreau, 
rmp"r'°iuu or the magnitude of the force which the first consul placed at his 
command. It was chielly owing to the ruinous dispersion of the Austrian 
army and their obstinate adherence to the system of a cordon, when, by 
the concentration of their enemy’s troops, it had become indispensably 
necessary to accumulate adequate forces on the menaced points. Kray, at the 
opening of the campaign, had nearly one hundred and ten thousand men 
at his command ; but this immense force, irresistible w hen kept together, 
was so dispersed over a line above two hundred miles in length, from the 
Alps to the Maine, that he could not collect forty-live thousand men to 
resist the shock of the French centre, of nearly double that strength, at 
Kngen or Bibcrach. The loss of these battles, by njercing the Allied line, 
compelled tbe whole body to fall back, and thus seventy thousand men 
abandoned Swabia and Franconia without firing a shot, while half their 
number, added to the Austrian centre, would have prevented the Repub- 
licans ever crossing the Black Forest. The brief campaign of 1815 afforded 
another example of the same truth; the .\llied forces, quartered over all 
Flanders, though greatly superior, upon the whole to the army of Napo- 
leon were inferior to their assailants, both at Idgny and Waterloo; and 
the intrepid daring of W’ellington, joined to the devoted heroism of his 
troops, alone prevented in that struggle the continued disasters of Bil>crach 
and Moeskirch. The successful stand, on the other hand, made by the 
.Austrian army when concentrated under the cannon of LTm, and the cffcc- 
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tual covering which, in tliat confined spot, they gave to llic wliole Heredi- 
tary Slates, alTords the clearest proof of the superior cfTicacy of such an 
assembled force to any cordon, however skilfully disposed, in arresting an 
invading enemy. No army will ever advance into an enemy’s country, 
leaving sixty or eighty thousand men together in their rear ; for, in such 
a case, they are exposed to the danger of losing their communications, and 
being compelled, as at .Marengo, to peril all upon the issue of a single battle; 
hut nothing is easier than to make double that force, dispersed over a long 
liue, abandon a whole frontier, by striking decisive blows with a superior 
force at a part of its extent. In liftcen days, the Imperial cordon was driven 
hack, by attacks on its centre, from the Rhine to the Danube; for six weeks 
its concentrated force in position at Ulm, not only arrested the victor, hut 
covered the Imperial frontier, and gained lime for the revival of the spirit of 
the monarchy. 

IV. The successful stand which Kray, with a defeated army, made against 
the vast forces of Moreau for six weeks, under the cannon of Ulm, demon- 
strates the wisdom and foresight of the Archduke Charles in fortifying, at 
the close of the preceding campaign, that important central position, and the 
Justice of his remark, that it is in the valley of the Danube that the blows are • 
to be struck which are decisive of the fate of France or Austria (I). The long 
check which this single fortress gave to the powerful and victorious army tf 
Moreau, suggests a doubt, whether central arc not more serviceable than 
frontier fortifications; or, at least, whether a nation, in contemplation of 
Unit Ffirct invasion by a powerful and ambitious enemy, should not always 
ffrutoioL. provided with some strongholds in the interior, to the shelter 
lo • .uic. Qf ^ defeated army may retire, and where it may both 

recruit its losses and recover its spirit. Certain it is, that it is the want of 
some such points (Tappui that the sudden prostration of Austria, after the 
defeats of ITm and Eckmuhl; of Prussia, after that of Jena; and of France, 
after the disasters of 1814 and 1815, arc mainly to be ascribed. Dut for the 
fortifications of Vienna, Austria, before tlie arrival of John Sobieski, would 
have been overwhelmed by the arms ofSolimaii; without those of Genoa, 
the conquest of Italy would have been complete, and the victorious Austrians 
grouped in irresistible strength in the plains of Piedmont before the Repub- 
lican eagles appeared on the St.-Rcrnard ; and but for those of Torres Vedras, 
the arms of England, instead of striking down the power of France on the 
field of Waterloo, would have sunk, with lustre for ever tarnished into the 
waters of the Tagus. A more fortified position, like that of the Drisa, to 
which Barclay de Tolly retired in 1812, is not sullicient; it is an intrenched 
camp, coniiecled with a strong fortress, which forms the real formidable 
obstacle. The defeat of the Prussians, in the first attack on Warsaw in 1794, 
and the astonishing slgnd made by Shrynecki, with forty thousand regular 
troops, against the whole forces of the Russian empire in 1831, prove the 
inestimable cITect of central fortresses, such as Warsaw and Modlin, in forming 
a nucleus to the national strength, and enabling an inconsiderable to with- 
stand the forces of a powerful monarchy. The diflference between central and 
frontier fortresses in this respect is great and important. The former con- 
stitute so many secure asylums, round which the national strength is agglo- 
merated, in the last struggle for national independence, and the retreating 
army finds itself strengthened in the heart of the empire by the garrisons of 
the interior fortresses and the new levies who are disciplined within their 
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walls, while their fortifications form an imposing stronghold, to the siege of 
which the largest armies are hardly adequate : the" latter prove an impassable 
barrier only to armies of inconsiderable magnitude; and if, by an overwhelm- 
ing force, the protecting army is compelled to retire, it too often finds itself 
severely weakened by the great detachments doomed thereafter to useless 
inactivity in the frontier fortresses. When NapoMon was struck to the earth 
in 1814, be still held the fortresses on the Elbe and the Rhine : above a hun- 
dred thousand veteran troops were tliere immured, when he maintained an 
nnequalconflictwith fifty thousand in the plainsofChampaigne; and that which 
her boasted triple line of fortresses could not do for France, would have been 
certainly eOccted by an intrenched camp, like that at L'lm, on Montmartre 
and Belleville. The conclusion to be drawn from that is, not that frontier 
fortresses are totally useless and central ones are alone to be relied on, but 
that the combination of the two is requisite to lasting security; the former 
to cover the provinces and impede an inconsiderable enemy, the latter to 
repel those desperate strokes which are directed by a gigantic foe at the vitals 
of the state. 

Mrriu or V. The march of Napol^n across the St.-Bemard, and his con- 

rhV™2.° sequent seizure of the Austrian line of communication, is one of 
(he greatest conceptions of military genius, and was deservedly 
crowned by the triumph of Marengo; but, in tlie execution of this design, he 
incurred unnecessary hazard (1), and all but lost his crown by the dispersion 
of his troops before the final struggle. The forces at his command, after he 
debouched on the plains of Piedmont, were, including Moncey's division, 
sixty thousand men; while the Imperialists by no exertions could have 
brought forty thousand into the field to meet them, so widely were their 
lifcces dispersed over the vast theatre of their conquests (2) ; whereas, when 
the die came to be oast on the field of Marengo, the Austrians had thirty-one 
thousand, and the French only twenty-nine thousand in line. This but ill 
accords with the principle which he himself has laid down, that the essence 
of good generalship consists, with equal or inferior forces, in being always 
superior at the point of attack. The march to Milan was the cause of this 
weakness; while Lannes and Victor, with twenty thousand men, struggled 
with an overwhelming enemy on the banks of the Bormida, twenty-nine 
thousand were in position or observation on the Mincio and the Po. So great 
a dispersion of force to secure the rear was altogether unnecessary; for, in 
case of disaster, the French army, after the fort of Bard had capitulated on 
the 1st June, could have retreated as well by the St.-Bernard and Mont Cenis, 
as the Simplon and St.-Gothard. A forward movement, in conjunction with 
Tbureau, after the army, numbering forty thousand combatants, was concen- 
trated at Ivrea on the 24lh May, would have delivered Massena, who did not (Jt 
capitulate till the 4th June, and added his troops, ten thousand strong, to 
the invading army, while 31oncey, with sixteen thousand would have ad- 
equately protected the rear; and the retreat of Melas, then far advanced in <^ 
the defiles of the Maritime Alps, would have been equally cut off. The asto^ 
nishing consequences which followed the battle of Jlarcngo, afford no proof 
that the campaign in this particular was not based on wrong principles ; the 5,^ 
same results might have b^n gained withont the same risk ; and it is not the 
part of a prudent general to commit to chance what may be gained by com- 
bination. Had the torrent of the Scrivia not swollen, anil stopped the march 
of the French army on the evening of June 15; had Desaix advanced an hour - 
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later on the 14lh ; had Kellermann not opportunely charged an unsuspecting 
foe when concealed by luxuriant vines ; bad Melas not detached his cavalry to 
the rear to observe Suchet, the fate of the action would probably have been 
reversed, and Marengo been Pavia. No scruple need be felt at making th^ 
observations, even in reference to so great a commander. The military art, 
like every other branch of knowledge, is progressive ; the achievements of 
one age illuminate that which success it, and mediocrity can, in the end, 
judge of wliat genius only could at first conceive. A school-boy can now solve 
a problem, to which the minds of Thales and Archimedes alone were adequate 
in the commencement of geometry. 

AMrlL"’' ' conduct of the Austrian commander is examined, it 

rommandrr. will be found to be not less open to exception, previous to the 
battle of Marengo, than that of the First Consul. The desire to retain every 
thing, to guard at once all the points which liad been gained, was the cause 
of a dispersion, on liis part so much the more reprehensible than tha,t of Na- 
poleon, as, being in a conquered country, with all the fortresses in llis pos- 
session, it was the less necessary. Two thousand men would have sufficed for 
the garrison of Torlona, as many for that of Coni. The surplus troops thus 
acquired, with the cavalry detached to observe Suchet, would have formed a 
force considerably superior to the reserve of Desaix, which would have 
ensured the victory. Of what avail were the four thousand men in either of 
these fortresses the next morning, when all the strong places of Piedmont 
were surrendered to the enemy? Thrown into the scale when the beam qui- 
vered after the repulse of Desaix, they would have hurled Napoleon from the 
consular throne (i). ^ 

o.7^onv«-^ VII. The conduct of the Austrian commander, during and after 
SutoIT'**’® battle, has been the subject of much severe animadversion 
•idrrrd. from the German isTiters. Bulow, in particular, has charged him 
with having unnecessarily surrendered the fortresses of Piedmont on the fol- 
lowing day, when he had still at command a force capable of breaking 
through the enemy, and regaining his communications with Mantua (2). 
Certain it is that Melas, whose conduct in the outset of the action is worthy of 
the highest praise, did not follow up his first successes so vigorously as seems 
to have been possible ; that his detachment of cavalry to the rear was un- 
necessary and eminently hurtful ; and it is more than probable that, if Napo- 
Idon had been in his place, Marengo would have been the theatre of as great 
a reverse to the Republicans as Salamanca or Vittoria. But, in agreeing to 
the armistice on the following day, his conduct appears less liable to excep- 
tion. He had then only twenty thousand men on whom he could rely in the 
field, and these, with the garrisons in the Piedmontese fortresses, formed the 
chief defence of the Austrian possessions in Italy. Ilis chief duty was to pre- 
serve this nucleus of veteran troopsfor the monarchy, and transport them from 
a situation where they were cut off from their communications and could be 
of little service to their country, to one in which they were restored to both. 
Perched on the Apennines, or shut up in the walls of Genoa, they would 
have been exposed to the whole weight of the army of reserve, which might 
thus have been raised, by the concentration of its forces from the rear, to 
forty-five thousand men, besides the victorious troops of Suchet, with the 
garrison of Genoa, nearly twenty-live thousand more. It is doubtful whether 
the w'hole force of Melas, aided as it would have been by the expedition of 
Abercromby and the English fleet, could have successfully withstood such a 
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concentration of seventy thousand combatants, flushed with victory, and 
headed by Napoleon ; and if they failed, disasters tenfold greater awaited the 
monarchy. Thirty thousand men might have been made prisoners at once, 
and the walls of Genoa witnessed as great a catastrophe as the heights of 
Ulm (1). 

inr,p<- VIII. The oblique attack, or the attack by column coming up after 
Jre""ins column by echellon, has frequently achieved the most decisive 
Sj'jii'' success in war ; and the victories of l^uthen by Frederic, and Sala- 
o iquc or- Wellington, were chiefly owing to the skilful use of that 

method of action. But to receive battle in that position is a very different 
matter. To do so is to expose the successive columns to be overwhelmed by 
a superior enemy, who, by the defeat of the first, acquires a superiority 
which it becomes afterwards a matter of extreme diflSculty to counterba- 
lance. The action of Montebello was an instance of the successful application 
and great effect of an attack in this order; the narrow escape from a catas- 
trophe at Marengo, an example of the peril to which troops themselves at- 
tacked in snch a situation are exposed. The difference between the two'fs 
important and obvious. When the attacking army advances in echellon, if it 
can overthrow the first column of the enemy, it throws it back upon the one 
in rear, which soon finds itself overpowered by a torrent of fugitives, or 
shaken by the sight of its comrades in disorder ; while, if it is stubbornly re- 
sisted, it is soon supported by fresh troops advancing on its flank, in perfect 
order to the attack. But when the troops in echellon stand still, all these 
advantages are reversed ; the disorder created in front speedily spreads to 
the rear, and the successive columns, instead of coming up to the aid of an 
advancing, too often find themselves overwhelmed by the confusion of a re- 
treating army (2). Napoleon was perfectly aware of these principles; he never 
intentionally received an attack in echellon ; at Marengo, as at Eylau, he was 
assailed unawares in that position by the enemy, and his ultimate extrica- 
tion from destruction in both battles was owing to the opportune arrival of 
troops, whom his first orders had removed far from the scene of action, or 
upon events on which no human foresight could have calculated at the com- 
mencement of the struggle. . 

IX. When it is recollected that Abercromby’s corps, twelve thousand 
strong, lay inactive at port Mahon in Minorca during this interesting and im- 
portant crisis, big as the event proved with the fate not only of the campaign 
but of the war, it is impossible not to feel the most poignant regret at its ab- 
sence from the scene of action ; or to avoid the reflection, that England at 
that period partook too much of the Urdiness of her Saxon ancestors; and 
that, like Athelstane the Unready, she was never ready to strike till the period 
for successful action had passed. What would have been the result if this 
gallant force had been added to the Imperialists during their desperate strife 
around Genoa, or thrown into the scale, when victory was so doubtful, to 
meet the troops of Kellermann and Desaix at Marengo! When it is recollected 
what these very men accomplished in the following year, when opposed to 
an equal force of Napoldon’s veterans on the sands of Alexandria, it is im- 
possible to doubt that their addition to the Allied forces in luly at this junc- 
ture would in all probability have been attended with decisive effects. But, 
notwithstanding all this, it is impossible to say that the British government 
were to blame for this apparently inexcusable inactivity of so important a 

( 1 ) nap. orf.a .Vutriclie, IMS. M«o. do Dip. dc (2) Join. iiii. J71, 2J2. 
la Guerrci lY, 337, 330. ’ 
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reserve. The equality of force at Marengo, it must always be recollected, was 
not only unforeseen, but could not have been calculated upon by any degree 
of foresight. At the outset of the campaign the Imperialists were not only 
victorious, but greatly superior to their antagonisis in Italy; and even after 
Napoleon and the formidable army of reserve were thrown into the balance, 
their advantage was so marked, that, but for a ruinous and unnecessary dis- 
persion of force, they must have crushed him on that well-contested field. 
In these circumstances, no crisis in which their co-operation was likely to be 
attended with important consccjuences was to be anticipated in the north of 
Italy ; there was no apparent call upon them to alter the direction of a force 
destined for important operations either on the shores of Provence or on the 
banks of the Nile; and the British historian must therefore absolve the English 
government from any serious blame in this matter, however much he may 
lament the absence of a band of veterans stationed so near the scene of action, 
which was adequate, as the event proved, to have turned,the scales of for- 
tune and altered the destinies of the world. 
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CIUPAICN OF UOHENLINDEN. 

riOM THE ABMISTICE OF ALEXANDRIA TO TDE PEACE OF LUMETILLE. 

JCHE, 1800— FEB. 1801. 

ARGUaMENT. 

Uoiveml Joy iD France al the viclory of Marengo— Treaty previously signed between Austria 
and England— Good faith of (be Imperial (lOVcrnmoDt in adhering to it— Count Sl.-Julien 
arrives al Paris and signs preliminaries, which are disavowed by the Imperial Cabinet— 
gotiatioDS with England for an armistice, which fail from the unreasonable demands of 
France— Conspiracy to assassinate >apoleon— Preparations of France for a renewal of 
bostilitie.'— And of Austria— Hut Russia and Prussia keep aloof from the contest— English 
expedition under Sir James PuUeney fails at Fcrrol— .\nd from dread of the plague declines 
to attack Cadiz— Surrender of Malta to the British blockading squadron— AlTairs of Italy— 
Election of Pope Pius VII at Venice — Hostility of Naples and insurrection of Piedmont 
against France— TheFrencb crush the insurrection in the Tuscan Stales with great cruelty 
—Leghorn is seized and the English merchandise confiscated— Last remnant of Swiss in- 
dependence is destroyed— Capture of Surinam and Demerara by the En;.,lisli squadrons — 
Permanent incorporation of the Netherlands with France — Description of the line of the 
Inn— Project of the Imperialists— Hosltlilics on ihe Lower Rhine.— The Austrians advance 
into Bavaria— Movements of Moreau— Great success of the Austrians in the outset— French 
retire to Uoheolindeo— Description of the Oeid of battle— Able plans of Moreau— Battle of 
Eobenliuden— Dreadful struggle al the entrance of the Forest— Decisive charge of Hiche- 
panse— The Austrian line of communication is intercepted— Great victory gained by (ba 
Frencb-lls prodigious consequences— Merit of Moreau in gaining it— The Austrians retire 
behind the Inn— Skilful manoeuvre by which the passage of that river was effected by Mo« 
reau— Rapid advance of the French towards Salzburg— They are defeated by the Austrian 
Cavalry in front of that town— But the Imperialists are nevertheless obliged to retire Mo> 
reau pushe.son towards Vienna— Great successes gained by his advanc«>d guard— 7 be Arch- 
duke joins the army, but cannot arre»( the disaster— An armistice is agreed to- Operations 
of the army on the Maine— And in (be Grisons— Designs of Napoleon there- Description 
of the ridges to be suniiounled- Napoli^on's design for the passage of that mountain- Pre- 
parations of Macdonald for crossing it— Description of the passage of iheSplUrCn — Extreme 
difilcuUies expprienr.ed by the French troops in the passage— Heroism of Macdonald in per- 
sisting DOlwithsunding— He arrives at Cbiavenca, on the I..akcof Como -Unworthy jea^ 
lousy of (his passage displayed by Napoidon— lie is placed under the orders of Brune— Dif> 
ficull passage of the Col Apriga— Attack on Ihe Mont Tonal- In which ihe French are 
repulsed— Positions and forces of the French ami Austrians in Italy— First operations of 
Brune— Passage of the Mincio- Desperate conflict of the troops who bad passed over— 
Brune al length relieves them, and the passage is completed— Great losses of the Imperial 
lists— Bellegarde retires to Caldiero— Advance of the Republicans in llte vulley^of the Adige 
—Alarming situation of Laudoii on the Upper Adigc—Macdonald makes his way into tho 
Ilaliau Tyrol Laudon is surrounded at Trent- He escapes by a lateral path to Bassano— 
Bellegarde retires to Bassano and 7'reviso— Armistice concluded at the latter place- Insur- 
rectioD breaks out in Piedmont— Neapolitans invade the Roman states and are totally de- 
feated— Queen of Naples flies to Si. -Petersburg to implore the aid of Paul- Napol6un will- 
ingly yields to his intercession- Peace between France and Naph s al Foligiio— Its condi- 
tions— French take possession of the whole Neapolitan territories— Sie:e of Elba— Its 
gallant defence by Ibe Euglisb garrison —Treaty of LunCville— The Emperor subscribes for 
Uie empire as wclltfis Austria —Extravagant joy excited by this peace al Paris— Important 
consequences of this treaty on the internal silualton of Germany Reflections on (his cam- 
paign— The real object of the war was already gained by the Allies— Evidence of Napoleon’s 
implacable bosliiily to England -Increasing and systematic pillage of the people by the Re- 
publican armies— Symptoms of patriotic and general rcsislauce spring up. 



France soon experienced the beneficial results of the triumphs in Italy 
and tlie successes in Germany. More passionately desirous than any other 
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iDiviTMi people in Europe of military glory, its citizens received with the 
l7.n"r.i utmost enthusiasm the accounts of their \-ictories; and the angry 
I.f passions of the Revolution, worn out by suffering, willingly turned 
r^o(o. into joyful comparison of their present triumphs with the disasters 

which had preceded the return of the first consul. The battle of Marengo 
fixed Napoleon on the consular throne. The Jacohins of Paris, the Royalists 
of the west, were alike overwhelmed by that auspicious event; and two 
Aasmi. English expeditions, which appeared, as usual too late, on the 
coast of Rritanny and la Vendee, under Sir Edward Pellew and Sir James 
Pulteney(l), were unable to rouse the inhabitants to resistance against the 
triumphant authority of the capital. 

Jour JO. Two days before intelligence was received of the battle of Ma- 
rengo, a treaty for the further prosecution of the war had been 
signed at Vienna, between Austria and Great Britain. By this 
convention it was provided, that within three months England 
was to pay to Austria a loan of L. 2,000,000 sterling, to bear no 
interest during the continuance of the war, and that neither of the high 
contracting parlies should make any separate peace with the enemy, during 
the period of one year from its date (2). 

Good faith The disastrous intelligence of the defeat at Marengo, and the 
armistice of Alexandria, followed up as it soon was by similar 
®ud slill more pressing calamities in Germany, could not shake 
the firmness or good faith of the Austrian cabinet. The inflexible 
Thugut, who then presided over its councils, opposed to all the represen- 
tations with which he was assailed, as to the perils of the monarchy, the 
treaty recently concluded with Great Britain, and the disgrace which would 
attach to the Imperial government if, on the first appearance of danger, 
engagements of such long endurance and so solemnly entered into were to 
be abandoned. Nor did the situation of affairs justify any such desponding 
measures. If the battle of Marengo had lost Piedmont to the allied powers, 
the strength of the Imperial army was .still unbroken ; it had exchanged a 
disadvantageous offensive position in the I.igu'rian mountains for an advan- 
tageous defensive one on the frontiers of Lombardy; the cannon of Mantua, 
so formidable to France in I79G, slill remained to arrest the progress of the 
victor, and the English forces of Abercromby, joined to the Neapolitan 
troops and the Imperial divisions in Ancona and Tuscany, would prove too 
formidable a body on the right flank of the Republicans to permit any 
considerable advance towards the Hereditary States. Nor were affairs by 
any means desperate in Germany. The advance of Moreau into Bavaria, 
while Ulm and Ingolstadt were unreduced, was a perilous measure; the 
line of the Inn furnished a defensive frontier not surpassed by any in 
Europe, flanked on one side by the mountains of Tyrol, and on tlie other 
by the provinces of Bohemia, both in the possession of the Imperial forces; 
the strength of the monarchy weuld be more strongly felt, and reinforce- 
ments more readily obtained, when the enemy approached its frontiers, 
and the ancient patriotism of the inhabitants were called forth by the near . 
approach of danger; and the disastrous issue of the campaign of 1790 to the 
Republican forces proved how easy was the transition from an unsupported 
advance to a ruinous retreat. Finally, the treaty of Gampo Forinio had only 
been signed after a whole campaign of disasters, and when the standards of 
France were almost within siglit of Vienna; and it would be disgraceful to 

(2) Aan.ncf. 1800, 311. SUlc Pji>cr». 
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subscribe the same conditions when the Imperial banners were still on the 
Miiicio, or lose the fruits of a long series of triumphs in the terror produced 
by a single misfortune (1). 

Coont St.> Influenced by these considerations, the Austrian cabinet resolved 
to gain time ; and if they could not obtain tolerable terms of peace, 
run all the hazards of a renewal of the war. Count St.-Julien 
iimiuariM. aiTivcd at Paris on the 2tst July, as plenipotentiary on the part 
of .Austria, bearing a letter from the Emperor, in which he stated : “ You 
will give credit to every thing whicli Count St.-JuIien shall say on my 
part, and I will ratify whatever he shall do.” In virtue of these powers, 
preliminaries of peace were signed at Paris in a few <lays by the French and 
Austrian ministers. The “ treaty of Campo Eormio was taken as the basis 
of the definitive pacification, unless where changes had become necessary; 
it was provided that the frontier of the Hhine should belong to France, 
and the indemnities stipulated for Austria by the secret articles of the treaty 
of Campo Formio were to be given in Italy instead of Germany (2^.” 

*'“*^*" As this treaty was signed by Count St.-Julien in virtue of the 
^®***^'' frottt ll'® Emperor only, and without an exchange of full ' 
Eto". powers, it w'as provided that “ these preliminary articles shall be 
ratified, and that they shall not bind their respective governments till 
after the ratilication.” The cabinet of Vienna availed themselves of this 
clause to avoid the ratification of these preliminary articles, in subscribing 
which their plenipotentiary had not entered into the views of his government. 
He was accordingly recalled, and the refusal to ratify notified on the 15th 
August, the appointed time, by Count Lchrbach, accompanied, however, 
by an intimation of tbe wish of the Imperial cabinet to make peace, of the 
treaty which bound them not to do so without the concurrence of Great 
Britain, and of the readiness of the latter power to enter into negotiations, on 
authority of a letter from Lord Minto, the British ambassador at Vienna, to 
Baron Thugut(5). 

S'witi, Napoldon either was, or affected to be, highly indignant at the 
Ko"ir. Austria to ratify the preliminaries, and he immediately 

mijiioc. gave notice of the termination of the armistice on the 10th Sep- 
tember, and sent orders for the second army of reserve, w hich was organizing 
at Dijon, to enter Switzerland on the 5th of that month, and ordered Au- 
gereau, with eighteen thousand men from Holland, to take a position on the 
Lahn, in order to co-operate with the extreme left of Moreau’s army. But 
he soon returned to more moderate sentiments, and dispatched full powers 
to M. Otto, who resided at l.ondon as agent for the exchange of prisoners, 
to conclude a naval armistice with Great Britain. The object of this proposal, 
hitherto unknown in European diplomacy, was to obtain the means, during 
the negotiations, of tlirowing supplies into Egypt and Malta, the lirst of 
which stood greatly in need of assistance, while the latter was at the last 
extremity from the vigilant blockade maintained for nearly two years by 
the British cruisers (i). 

No sooner was this proposal received by the English government, than 
they proceeded to signify their anxious desire to be included in the general 
pacification, and proposed, for this purpose, that passports should be for- 
warded for Lord Grenville’s brother to proceed, in the character of pleni- 
potentiary of Great Britain, to the congress at Lun^ville; but they declined 

fl) Join, xiv, 7, 8. ( 3 ) Dum. t. 8. »■ Nap. 11. a. 3. 

(Q) July, 1800* -St.iti* ra|>rrt, Ann, Tfg. {A) Par!. HU. 5lO, 54’1. Jom. xir. 3.4. 
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to ofn-eo to a naval armistice, as a tiling totally unknown, till the prclimi* 
naries of peace had been signed. Napoleon, however, resolutely bent on 
saving .Malta and Kgypi, coniinued to insist on the immediate adoption of a 
naval armistice as a sine qua non, and signilied that, unless it was agreed 
to before the 1 1 ih September, he would recommence hostilities both in Italy 
and Cermany (f ). 

The urgency of the case, and the imminent danger which Austria would 
run, if the war were renewed on the continent at so early a period, induced 
the cabinet of London to forego the advantages which a declinature of the pro- 
posals of the First Consul promised to alford to the maritime interests of 
Great Britain. On the 7th September, therefore, they presented to M. Otto a 
counter project for the general suspension of hostilities between the belli- 
gerent powers. By this it was proposed that an armistice should take place 
by sea and land, during which the ocean was to he open to the navigation of 
trading vessels of both nations; .Malta and the harbours of Egypt were to be 
put on the same footing as LTni, Philipsburgh, and Ingolstadt, by the armistice 
of Parsdorf; that is to .say, they were to be provisioned for fourteen days, 
from time to time, during the dependence of the negotiation. The blockade 
of Brest and the maritime ports was to be raised, but the British squadrons 
were to remain on their stations olT their mouths, and ships of war were not 
to be permitted to sail. Nothing could be more equitable towards France, or 
generous towards Austria, than these propositions. They compensated the 
recent disasters of the Imperialists by land with concessions by the British at 
sea, where they had constantly been victorious, and had nothing to fear; they 
placed the blockaded fortresses which the French retained on the ocean, on 
the same footing with those which the Imperialists still held in the centre of 
Germany, and abandoned to the vanquished on one element those advantages 
of a free navigation, which they could not obtain by force of arms, in con- 
sideration of the bcncnis accruing from a prolongation of the armistice to 
their allies on anotlicr (2). 

Napoldon, however, insisted upon a condition which ultimately proved fatal 
to the negotiation. Tliis was, that the French ships of the line only should be 
confined to their ports, but that frigates should have free liberty of egress ; 
and that six vessels of that description should be allowed to go from Toulon 
to Alexandria without being visited by the English cruisers, lie has told us 
in his “ Memoirs” what he intended to have done with these frigates. They 
j,ih s^a. were to be armed rn flute, and to have carried out three thousand 
six hundred troops, besides great military stores, to Alexandria. What 
Whirb r»n. rendered this condition peculiarly unreasonable was, that at the 
moment { 20th September) when M. Otto declared to the British 
Government that the condition as to these frigates was a sine qua 
fion for the continuation of the negotiation, he addressed to Moreau 
a telegraphic despatch, “ not to agree to a prolongation of the armistice but 
on condition that lilm, Ingolstadt, and Philipsburg, were placed in the hands 
of the French as a guarantee.” Thus, at the very time w hen the lirst consul 
made a condition for the preaervah'o/t of the niaritinie blockaded fortresses a 
sine qua non with the British Govern incut, he made the immediate cession of 
the corresponding blockaded ones on the continent an indispensable condi- 
tion of a continuation of the armistice with the Austrian Cabinet. In these 
simultaneous propositions is to be seen little of that spirit of moderation 

(l) Perl. His. uxv.M4.550> Ihtm. y* 10. 1 1> (1) Pari. HU. xxxv. p. 551, 555> Hum. r, 11 , 13. 

Aiiq. Reg, 1000. Ann. Reg. 1800; 315. 
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which he so loudly professed, but much of that inflexible desire for aggran- 
disement, which so long was attended with success, but ultimately occasioned 
his ruin (1 ). 

The Imperialists, with the dagger at their throats, were in no condition to 
resist the demands of the victor. A new convention was therefore concluded 
uih 8<pt. at Hohenlinden, on the 28th September, by which the cession of the 
three German fortresses was agreed to, and the armistice was prolonged for 
forty-live days. A similar convcniion, signed at Castiglionc a few days after- 
wards, extended the armistice for the same period to the Italian peninsula (2). 

The English Government, however, was under no such necessity ; and as 
Napoldon peremptorily refused to abandon liis condition as to despatching six 
sii> oei. frigates to f^ypt, the negotiation was broken olT, the Cabinet of the 
Tiiileries having declared that they would treat only with each of the two 
courts separately. This was equivalent to its total abandonment, as both the 
allied powers had intimated to France, that they were bound by the recent 
convention to treat only in concert with each other (15). 

«ih On. jjo sooner was it evident that Great Rritain would not consent to 

Coiupirary 

the demands of the first consul, than he resolved to prosecute the 
“ war with vigour against Austria. On the 8th October, accordingly, 
the portfolio of the war office was put into the hands of Carnot, with instruc- 
tions to redouble his exertions to put all the armies immediately on a footing 
to resume hostilities. On the same day on which this took place, a plot to 
assassinate Xapolt^on at the opera' was discovered by the police; Ceracchi and 
Demerville, the leaders of the conspiracy, and both determined Jacobins, 
were arrested and executed. It originated in the remains of the democratic 
faction, and served to increase the already formed exasperation of the first 
consul at that party (4). 

Prepara.; During the interval of hostilities, both parties made the most in- 

rS^for defatigable efforts to put their armies on a respectable footing, and 
prepare for a vigorous prosecution of the war. A corps of fifteen 
thousand men was formed at Dijon, under the name of the second 
army of reserve, the command of which was intrusted to General Macdonald, 
already well known by his campaigns in Naples, and the battle of the Trebbia. 
The official reports gave out that it was to consist of thirty thousand, and 
even Macdonald himself was led to believe it amounted to that force ; the 
object in spreading this delusion was to augment the troops, which the Aus- 
trians, recollecting what the first army of reserve had elfccted, would deem 
it necessary to watch his operations. It was destined to penetrate through the 
Grisoiis into the Tyrol, and threaten the flank of the Imperialists either in 
Italy or Germany, as circumstanees might render advisable. Another army, 
20, ono strong, was assembled, under Atigereau, on the .Maine; it was intended 
to advance along the course of that river to Wiirtzbiirg, and threaten Bohe- 
mia, so as to prevent the troops in that province from undertaking any thing 
against the flanks or rear of the grand army under Moreau in Bavaria. That 
army was raised to above i 10,000 men, all in the highest state of discipline 
and equipment ; the soldiers were all newly clothed, the artillery and cavalry 
remounted, and all the maleridin the finest possible state; the Republic had 
never, since the commencement of the war, had on foot an army so perfect 
in its composition, so admirably organized, and so completely furnished with 
all the appointments re(piisite for carrying on a campaign. The army of Italy 

(1) Par!. xxxx. 5G6. 583- Nap. ii. 8, 0. Dum. 

V. 12,14. Ann. Reg. 1800,215. 

(2) Jom. xiv. 15. 
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was reinforced to 80,000 men; its cavalry and artillery were in an especial 
manner au;;niented; and, Ijesides these great forces, a reserve of 10,000 chosen 
troops was formed at Amiens, to watch the movements of the English expe- 
dilions; and which, as soon as they proceeded to the coast of Spain, was moved 
to the south to support the army of Italy or the Grisons. In all, the Itepublic 
had 240,000 men in the held, ready for active operations (1); and besides 
this, there was nearly an ecjual force in Egypt, Malta, in the depots of the in- 
terior, or stationed along the coasts. 

A»t or Austria on her part had made good use, during the four months 

Austria. gf tile armisticc, of the resources of tho monarchy, and the subsidies 
of England. Never on any former occasion had the patriotic spirit of her in- 
iiahitants shone forth with more lustre, nor all ranks co-operated with more 
enthusiastic zeal, in the measures for the common defence. No sooner was it 
announced, by the refusal of Napoldon to treat with either court separately, 
that peace was no longer to be hoped for, than the generous flame, like an 
electric shock, burst forth at once in every part of the monarchy. The Arch- 
duke Palatine repaired to Hungary, decreed the formation of a levy en masse, 
and threw himself on those generous feelings which, in the days of Maria 
Theresa, had saved the throne. The Emperor announced his resolution to put 
himself at the head of the army, and actually repaired to the Inn for that 
purpose. His presence excited to the highest degree the spirit of the people 
and the soldiers. The Archduke Charles, in his government of Bohemia, 
pressed the organization of twelve thousand men, destined to co-operate with 
the army on the Inn in resisting the menaced invasion ; and the Empress sent 
to that accomplished prince a helmet set with magnificent jewels. These 
warlike measures excited the utmost enthusiasm among all classes; tho 
peasantry every where flew to arms; the nobles vied with each other in the 
equipment of regiments of horse, or the contribution of large sums of money; 
every town and village resounded with the note of military preparation. But 
unfortunately the jealousy, or erroneous views of the Aulic Council, were 
but ill calculated to turn to the best account this general burst of patriotic 
spirit; the Archduke Charles, indeed, in accordance with the unanimous 
wishes of the army, was declared generalissimo, but instead of being sent to 
head the forces on the Inn, he was retained in his subordinate situation of 
the government of Bohemia. Kray, whose talents at LTm had so long arrested 
the progress of disaster, was dismissed to his estates in Hungary, while the 
command of his army was given to the Archduke John, a young man of great 
promise and thorough military education, but whose inexperience, even 
though aided by the councils of leaner, the grand-master of artillery, was but 
ill calculated to contend wilh the scientific abilities of .Moreau (2). 

Before the renewal of hostilities, Austria had greatly augmented her forces 
in all quarters. Five thousand additional troops in the English pay had been 
obtained from Bavaria ; the cession of Bhilipsburgh, Elm, and Ingolstadt, had 
rendered disposable 18,000 more; and the recruits from the interior amounted 
to l.'),000 men. These additions had so far counterbalanced the heavy losses 
sustained during the campaign by sickness, fatigue, and the sword, that the 
imperiali.sts could reckon upon 110,000 elfective men on the Inn, to defend 
the frontiers of the Hereditary Stales. But this great force, after the usual 
.system of the Austrians, was weakened by the vast extent of country over 
which it. was spread. The right, 27,000 strung, occupied Hatisbon and the 

ii. 20, lli- Dmn. v. |6, I7. Join. xiv. !2) Pnm. t. 21, 27, 80, 81. Jotn, I3, U. 
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Palatinate; the left, consisting of 18,000 men, under Hiller, was stationed in 
the German Tyrol : so that not more than 60,000 combatants could be relied 
on to maintain the important line of the Inn. In Italy, Field-marshal Belle- 
garde had 100,000 under bis command, but they too were weakened by the 
immense line they had to defend; 15,000 were in the Italian Tyrol, under 
Davidowich; 10,000 in Ancona and Tuscany; 20,000 were formed of the 
Neapolitan troops, who could be little relied on : so that, for the decisive 
shock on the Mincio, not more than 60,000 effective men could be as- 
sembled (1). 

8^ Imperial Cabinet less active in its endeavours to 

kffp ,T^r' awaken the northern powers to a sense of the dangers which me- 
naced them, from the great abilities and evident ambition of the tirst con- 
sul. Special envoys were despatched to St.-Petersburg and Berlin to endea- 
vour to rouse the Bussian and Prussian cabinets into activity, but in vain. 
Frederick William persisted in the system of neutrality which he had so long 
pursued, and was destined so bitterly to expiate ; and the Emperor Paul, in- 
tent upon his newly-acquired ideas of the freedom of the seas, refused to 
embroil himself with France, and in the pursuit of the imaginary vision of 
maritime independence, iixed upon Europe the real evils of territorial slavery. 

He retained a hundred and twenty thousand men inactive, under Kutusoff 
and Count Pahlen, on the frontiers of Lithuania, who, if thrown into the scale 
at this critical moment, might have righted the balance when it was begin- 
ning to decline, and saved Russia from the rout of Austerlitz and the confla- 
gration of Moscow (2). 

It is painful to be obliged to add, that the military efforts of England, 

•: though intended to follow out the true spirit of the alliance, were not better 
4ii> June. calculated to aid the common cause. On the 4th June an attack was 
made on the forts in Quiberon bay, by the squadron under the command of 
Sir Edward Pellew ; but after gaining a trilling success, and dismantling the 
fortifications, they embarked without making any permanent impression. 
En|ii.he«; Early in July a secret expedition, under the command ofjSir 

, Sir jumr. James Pultcney, consisting of eight thousand men, sailed for the 

coast of France. It first appeared off Belle-Isle; but as the strong 
juirJ.’ works on that island rendered any attack a difficult enterprise, it , 
shortly made sail from the coast of France, and landed in the neighbourhood . . 
of Ferrol. After two skirmishes, in which the Spaniards were defeated, the * 
British took possession of the heights which overlook the harbour, and every 
thing promised the immediate reduction of that important fortress, with the 
supt. i<. fleet within its walls, when the English commander, intimidated by 
the rumour of reinforcements having reached the town, withdrew his forces; 
and made sail for Gibraltar, where Abercromby, with the expedition which 
had so long lain inactive at Port Mahon, awaited his arrival (3). 
ar^dTIhu union of two squadrons, having on board above twenty thon- 
fii1T'i'‘a't English troops, in the straits of Gibraltar, excited the utmost 
.. ucTcadu.' alarm through the whole Peninsula. This armament, the greatest 
which had yet sailed from the British shores during the whole war, menaced 
. alike Carthagena, Seville and Cadiz. Reinforcements from all quarters were 
.£^7 hastily directed to the lines of St.-Roch in front of Gibraltar; vessels were 
sunk at the entrance of the harbour of Cadiz, and all the means adopted 
which could be thought of to repel the threatened attack. The British com-||| 

(f) Nap. ii. 19, Jom, xU. 72. 73. t>um. v. (3) Ana. Re;. 1$00, 212, 213. Joia. xir, 46, 47. 
20.21. Dmn.v. 42. 

(2) Dutn, V. 21, 22. Jutn. xir. 23, 24. 
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manders, instead of making; sail, the moment they arrived, for the isle of 
St.-Leon, lay abovo>a fortnight inactive in the straits of Gibraltar, and at 
o«'- »• length appeared off' Cadiz on the 5th October. Never was a more for- 
midable armament assembled ; the naval forces consisted of twenty sail of the 
line, twenty-seven frigates, and eighty-four transports, having on board above 
twenty thousand foot soldiers. As fcr as the eye could reach, the ocean was 
covered by the innumerable sails of the British armada, which seemed des- 
tined to revenge upon S]>ain the terrors of the celebrated armament which 
had been balflcd by the lirnincss of Elizabeth. Noways intimidated by the 
formidable spectacle, the Spanish governor wrote a touching letter to the Bri- 
tish commanders, in which he adjured them not to add to the calamities which 
already overwhelmed the inhabitants from an epidemic which carried off 
several hundreds of persons daily. They replied, that the town would not be 
attacked if the ships of war were delivered up; and as this was not acceded to, 
preparations weremadeforlandingthe troops; but before they could debark, 
the accounts, received of the yellow fever within its walls were so serious, 
that the British commanders apprehended that if the city were taken, the 
ulterior objects of the expedition might be frustrated by the effect of the con- 
tagion among the troops, and withdrew from the infected isle to the straits of 
Gibraltar (t). 

of ti. while the honour of the British arms was tarnished by the 
oie Broish failure of such mighty forces on the w-estem coast of Europe, an 
srimdroH. event of the utmost importance to the future progress of the mar- 
itime war occurred in the Mediterranean. Malta, which for above two years 
had been closely blockaded by the British forces by land and sea, began, in 
the eourse of this summer, to experience the pangs of hunger. Two frigates 
sailed from the harbour in the end of August with part of the garrison, one of 
which was speedily taken by the British cruizers. At length, all their means 
of subsistence having been exhausted, a capitulation was entered into in the 
middle of September, in virtue of which the French were to be conveyed as 
prisoners of war, not to serve till regularly exchanged, to Marseille ; and this 
noble fortress, embracing the finest harbour in the world within its impreg- 
nable walls, long the bulwark of Christendom against the Turks, and now the 
undisputed mistress of the .Mediterranean, was permanently annexed to the 
British dominions (2). 

ho|>es of the Imperial cabinet, in the event of a renewal of the 
v“ ® *''***’ hostile attitude of the south 

vioite. of Italy, to which, it was hoped, the arrival of the English expedi- 
tion under Ahercromby would give a certain degree of consistency. Pope 
Pius VI bad sunk under the hardships of his captivity in France, and died in 
March of this year. The choice of the Homan Conclave, assembled, under the 
Imperial influence, at Venice, fell on the Cardinal Chiaramonte, who assumed 
the tiara, under the title of Pius VII. At the same time when he ascended the 
Papal throne the inliabitantsofRome were suffering severely under the exac- 
tions of the Neapolitans, and he wisely resolved to do his utmost to alleviate 
their misfortunes. Without, therefore, engaging openly in the war, he lent 
a wdlling ear to the propositions which the first consul, who was extremely 
desirous of the support of the supreme pontiff, instantly mode to him. But 
the other parts of Italy were in the most hostile state. A body of ten thou- 
431sand Nea|Jolitans had taken a position on the Tronto between the Upper 

( 1 ) Ann. Rep. I800t2li* •lttOi«3ur»4T<4$. Dnni. (3) Ann. Hop. I800i 215. Join. %iv. 13, 14. Bot. 
ir. 312, 317. W. 19, 50. 
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Abruzzc and the march of Ancona; a Neapolitan division, under 
Count Roger de Oamas, was in the Kunian states ; Piedmont, in con- 
sternation at llie recent annexation of the Novarese territory to tlie 
Cisalpine republic, and the innumerable oppressions of the French 
armies, was in so agitated a state, that a spark might blow it into open com- 
bustion; while the peasants of Tuscany, in open insurrection to support the 
Imperial cause, presented a tumultuary array of seven or eight thousand 
men. These bands, it is true, were little formidable to regular troops in the 
field ; but as long as they continued in arms, they required to be watched by < 
detachments, which diminished the strength of tlic army; and it was one of 
the motives which induced Napoleon to accede to the prolongation of the ar- 
mistice with Austria, that it would give him time, during its continuance, to 
clear his llank of these troublesome irregulars (f). 

Thr French As tlic armlsticc, by a strange oversight, did not extend to the 
Twin Italian powers, and the English expedition was detained in useless 
“rV” demonstrations ou the coast of Spain, it was no dilficult matter for 
well,. ti,e French troops to ellect this object. General Sonimariva, to w bom 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany had intrusted the military forces of his slates, was 
rapidly proceeding with the organization of the peasants in the Apennines, 
when Dupont, early in October, intimated to him, that unless the insurrection 
was forthwith dislianded, ho would move against Tuscany with a formidable 
force. As these summonses met with no attention, the French troops ad- 
vanced in great force, in three columns. After a vain attempt to defend the 
Apennines, Florence was occupied on the f.'ith. The .Austrians, under Som- 
oci. i 5 . mariva, retired towards Ancona, and the greater part of the insur- 
gents retired to Arezzo, w here they resolved to defend themselves to the last 
Oct. It. extremity. An attempt to force open the gates having failed, the 
French General Meunier made preparations fora general assault, which took 
place on the following morning at five o’clock. Nothing could resist the im- 
oct., 9 . petuosity of the French columns; the grenadiers mounted the 
scaling ladders amidst a shower of balls ; quickly they made themselves mas- 
ters of the rampart, and chasing the unhappy peasants from house to house, 
and street to street, soon filled the lowu with conflagration and carnage. The 
slaughter was dreadful ; a few escaped by subterraneous pa.ssages, and made 
good their flight into the country; others retired into the citadel, which was 
soon obliged to surrender at discretion, and was razed to the ground ; but by 
far the greater number perished in the town, under the sword of an irritated 
and relentless victor ( 2 ). 

u,hr,rn ii This hloody stroke proved fatal to the Tuscan insurrection. The 
fugitives who escaped the carnage, spread far and wide the most 
dismal accounts of the fate of their unhappy comrades, and the 
ctfd. peasants, thunderstruck with the rapidity and severity of the blow, 
lost no time in deprecating the wrath of an enemy who appeared irresistible. 
Sommariva, fettered by the armistice with Austria, retired entirely from the 
Tuscan stales, and the inhabitants, left to their own means of defence, had 
no resource but in immediate submission. A strong division was immediately 
despatched to Leghorn, which entered the place without opposition, and al- 
ter the barbarous method of carrying on war now adopted by the first con- 
sul, instantly confiscated the whole English properly in the harbour and 
town. Forty-six vessels, with their cargoes, besides 750,000 quintals of wheat 

( 1 ) Bol. iv. 40. so. Duin. r. 62. 03. Rap. ii. II. (3) Bnt. iv. SO. SS. Dum. r. OT. 08* Jom. niv. 
J«m. xiT. Ml. M2. IM. MS. Nap. ii. 18. 19. 
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and barley, and 90,000 quintals of dried vegetables, were thus obtained for 
the use of the army, an acquisition of great importance to its future opera- . 
tioDS (1) ; but which, like all other ill-gotten gains, in the end recoiled upon 
the heads of those who acquired them, and contributed to form that deep and 
universal hatred at the French dominion, which at length precipitated Napo- 
Idon from the throne. 

Oct ic. At the same period the Swiss, whose divisions and democratic 
Lutrem. traiisports had exposed their country to the severities of Republi- 
• stTiL inde- can conquest, were doomed to drain to the dregs the cup of misery 
and humiliation. The shadow even of their independence vanished 
before the armed intervention of the lirst consul. The numerous insurrections 
of the peasants against the enormous requisitions of the Republican agents; 
the obstinate resistance of the partisans of the ancient constitutions; the ge- 
neral anarchy and dissolution of government which prevailed, loudly called 
for a remedy. Napoleon applied it, by causing his minister Reinhard to de- 
clare to the democratic despots who ruled the country, that he would recog- 
nise no authority but that of the executive commission to whom he transmit- 
ted his orders ; a declaration which at once brought the whole country un- 
der the immediate sway of the central government at the Tuileries (2). 
capwri-of The English in the course of this year made themselves masters of 
.Hd Surinam, Berbice, St.-Eustache, and Demerara, Dutch settlements 
ou the mainland and in the islands of the West Indies. At the same 
1™® NapoWon published an edict, permanently incorporating the , 
u^'’'wiii. provinces acquired by the Republic on the left bank of the Rhine, . 
and extending the French laws and institutions to these valuable 
acquisitions. Thus, while England was extending its mighty arms over both 
hemispheres (3), France was laying its iron grasp on the richest and most 
important provinces of Europe. The strife could not be other than desperate 
between two such powers. 

isih Not. Such was ihc state of Europe when the armistice of Hohenlinden 
was denounced by the first consul, and hostilities recommenced at all points 
in the end of November. 

Had the Aulic Council determined to remain on the defensive, no . 
or the Inn. line was more capable of opposing an obstinate resistance to the 
invader than that of the Inn. That river, which does not yield to the Rhine 
either in the impetuosity or the volume of waters which it rolls towards the 
Danube, meanders in the Tyrol, as far as Kufstein, between inaccessible ridges 
of mountains, whose sides, darkened with pine forests, are surmounted by 
bare peaks, occasionally streaked, even in the height of summer, with snow. ' 
From thence to Mnhldorf it flows in a deep bed, cut by the vehemence of the 
torrent through solid rock, whose sides present a series of perpendicular pre- 
cipices on either bank, excepting only in a few well-known points, which 
were strongly guarded, aud armed with cannon. This powerful line, sup- 
ported on the left by the fortress of Kufstein, and on the right by that of 
Braunau, both of which were in a formidable state of defence, was flanked 
on either side by two immense bastions, equally menacing to an invading > 
enemy, the one formed by the Tyrol, with its warlike and devoted popula- 
tion and inaccessible mountains, the other by Bohemia and the chain ^ the 
Bohmerwald, which skirts the Danube from Lintz to Straubing, where the 
Archduke Charles was organizing a numerous body of forces (4). . 

(ll Dum. V. 69« Nap. ii. 19. Jom. l45j J46« (4) Personal olMervations. Jom. xiy. 73, 74« 

( 2 ) Oum. V. Tl. nmn. v. 82. N.ip. ii. 27. 

^3) l)um. V. 24, 25. 
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Had the Austrians, headed by the Archduke Charles, remained on the de- 
fensive in this strong position, it is probable that all the disasters of the cam- 
paign would have been avoided. It was next to impossible to force such a 
central line, defended by eighty thousand men, under the direction of that 
great commander; while to attempt to turn it, cither by the Tyrol or bohe- 
mia, would have been equally perilous. To detach thirty thousand men into 
the defiles leading into Bohemia would have been imminently hazardous, 
when so large a force threatened the centre of the invader; while a similar 
movement into the Tyrol, besides being attended with the same danger, would 
have incurred the hazard of being defeated by the Prince of Bcuss, who oc- 
cupied the impregnable passes and fortresses which guarded the entrance 
into that dilTicult country. But from these diHiculties the French were re- 
lieved by the resolution of the Imperialists to cross the Inn, and carry the 
war vigorously into the heart of Bavaria, a project which might have led to 
victory if conducted by the experience and ability of the Archduke Charles, 
but terminated in nothing but disaster in the bauds of his brave but inexpe- 
rienced successor (1). 

Projfciof Although the ofTensive movement of the Imperialists led to such 
ririi'iu!’'’ calamitous results, it was skilfully combined, and promised in the 
outset the most brilliant success. The Bejiublican right, under Lccourbe, 
stretched through the Voralberg mountains to Feidkirch in the Tyrol; the 
centre, under Moreau in person, was in position at Ebersberg, on the high 
road leading from Municli to Haag; the left, commanded by Grenier, was 
stationed at Ilohenlinden, on the road to Muhldorf. The project of the 
Imperialists was to detach Klenau from Batisbon towards I,andshut, where he 
was to be joined by Keinmayor with twenty thousand men (2); meanwhile 
the centre was to advance by echellons towards llobenlinden, and bear the 
weight of their forces on the Bepublican left, where the least resistance might 
be expected. 

liib nor. Hostilities were commenced by Augereau, who was at the head 
of the Gallo-Batavian army. He denounced the armistice four days before 
his colleagues, and advanced, at the head of twenty thousand men, from 
Frankfort by the course of the Maine tow ards Wurtzburg. Though the Im- 
perial forces in that quarter were nearly equal to his own, they opposed but 
a feeble resistance, from being composed chiefly of the troops recently levied 
ill Bohemia and the states of .Mayence, little calculated to resist the Ireuch 
op«r.iioin veterans. After a slight combat, the Imperialists were repulsed at 
k" I n'''. all points; the Baron Albiiii, after an cpliemcral success at Aschaf- 
fenbourg, was driven with loss out of that town and forced back to 
Schweinfurth, while Dumonccau pushed on to Wurtzburg, and summoned 
the garrison, which shut itself in the citadel. The first effect of these disasters 
was to dissolve the insurrectionary troops of Mayence under Albiui, who 
never appeared again during the campaign. The Austrian general Simbschen, 
reduced by this defection to thirteen thousand men, took a position at 
3d Dec Bourg-Eberacli to cover Bamberg; he was there attacked on the 
following day by Augereau, and after an obstinate conflict driven back to 
Pommersficld. Satisfied with this success, the French general cslahlishcd his • 
troops heliind the Uegnitz to await the fall of the citadel of W urtzhurg, which 
Dumonceau was beginning to besiege in regular form (o). These advantages 
were much more important upon the issue of the campaign than might have 



(3) Dum. V, 8S, 95. N»p. ii. 23, 2t. 3«in. »ir. 
81,15. 



(1) Jom. xiv« 76* 

( 2 ) Jom. xiv. 79* Dum. ▼. 9S» 97- 
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been supposed from the quality and numbers of the troops engaged; for by 
clearing the extreme left of Moreau they permitted him to draw his left. wing, 
under Sainte Suzanne, nearer- to his centre, and reinforce the grand army on 
the Inn, in the precise quarter where it was menaced by the Imperialists. 

Meanwhile, operations of the most decisive importance had taken 
place on the Inn. On the 27th November the Imperialists broke up 
B.,.ri., to execute their intended concentration on the right towards Land- 
shut; but the heavy rains which fell at that time retarded considerably the 
march of their columns ; and it was not till the 29th that their advanced guard 
reached that place. At the same time Moreau concentrated his forces in the 
centre, and advanced by Haag towards Ampfing and Muhldorf. Fearful of 
continuing his flank movement in presence of a powerful enemy, who 
threatened to fall perpendicularly on his line of march, the archduke arrested 
his columns, and ran the hazard of a general battle on the direct road to 
* Munich. They accordingly, on the !50th, retraced their steps, and moved 
through cross roads towards Ampling and Dorfen. This lateral movement 
performed amidst torrents of rain, and in dreadful roads, completed the 
exhaustion of the Austrian troops, but it led, in the first instance to the most 
promising results (i j. 

M"-'- By a singular accident, Moreau had heard nothing of the advance 
of the Imperialists towards Landshut, far less of their cross move- 
ment to Ampfing ; but some confused accounts had merely reached the Re- 
publican head-quarters of considerable assemblages of the enemy towards 
Muhldorf, and the French general, desirous to explore his way, pushed 
forward strong reconnoitring parties in that direction. His right occupied 
Rosenheim, his left and centre were gradually approaching the Austrian 
columns by Haag and Wasserbourg. The elTcct of this movement was to bring 
the Imperial army, sixty thousand strong, and massed together, perpendi-fe; 
cularly against the left of the French, who, ignorant of their danger, were ad-^ 
vancing in straggling and detached columns to discover where they were (2).^ 
The effect of this state of things, and of the able manoeuvre of the archduke, 
speedily shewed itself. The French army, turned and out-generaled, was^ 
exposed to be cut up in detail, while separated in a line of march by an enemy - - 
dpc.i. drawn up in battle array on one of its flanks. Grenier, who was jS 
the first in advance, was leisurely approaching Ampfing, when he was sud- ^ 
denly assailed by vast masses of the enemy, in admirable order and battle > 
array; he was speedily thrown into confusion, and put to the rout. In vain fc 
r«?'or“b’o ^’®y displayed all his talent and resolution to sustain the weight oft. 
Austri.n, the Imperial columns; his troops, after a brave resistance, werefc 
Mt. broken and driven back upon the division of Grandjcan, while that 

of Hardy, which advanced to its support, shared the same fate. At the same 
time I.egrand, after a sharp conflict in the valley of the Issen, was constrained 
to fall back to the neighbourhood of Dorfen. The Imperialists were every 
where successful. They had attacked, in compact and regular masses, the " 
enemy’s divisions while in march and separated, and spread alarm an^ 
discouragement from the general’s tent to the sentinels’ outposts (3). 
rire"toHT brilliant success had attended the Austian ad- 

hrriiiiiiito. vancc, and if it had been vigorously followed up by a general 
capable of appreciating the immense advantages which it offered, and forcing 
back the enemy’s retreating columns without intermission upon those which 

(l) Join. xir. $5. 87. Hum. v. lOO. 105. (3) Join. xiv. 00> 91' 

(3) ?iBp. il 30. Jom. xiT. $8, 90. Duui. v. lOi* 104» 109. 

105. 
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came up to their support, it might have led to the total defeat of the French 
army, and changed the whole fortune of the campaign. But the .\rchduke 
John, satisfied with this lirst advantage, allowed the enemy to recover from 
Drc. a. their consternation. On the following day no forward movement was 
made, and Moreau, skilfully availing himself of that respite, retired through 
llie forest of IIoiienlinuen to the ground which he had originally occupied, 
and carefully studied as the probable theatre of a decisive connict(f ). 

Deicripucn Tlic spoce wliicli lics between the Inn and thefser, which is from 
Odd of twelve to fifteen leagues in breadth, is intersected in its centre by 
this forest, now celebrated not less in history than poetry (2). Pa- 
rallel to the course of the two rivers its woods form a natural barrier or 
stockade, six or seven leagues long, and from a league to a league and a half 
broad. Two great roads only, that from Munich to Wasserbuurg, and from 
Munich to Muhidorf, traverse that thick and gloomy forest, where the pine- 
trees approach each other so closely, as in most places to render the passage 
of cavalry or artillery, excepting on the great roads, imfiossible. The village 
of llohenlinden is at the entrance on the Munich side of the one detile, that 
of Matenpolat the mouth of that leading to Muhidorf. The village of Ebers- 
berg forms the entrance of the other delile leading to Wasserbourg. Between 
these two roads the broken and uneven surface of the forest is traversed only 
by country paths, almost impracticable during the storms of w inter even to 
fool soldiers (5J. 

Abii-pian Moreau with his stalT had carefully reconnoitred this ground ; and 
ofUornu. as sgoii OS U bccamo evident that the archduke was to advance 
through its dangerous deliles, he prepared, with the art of a consummate 
general, to turn it to the best account. Rapidly concentrating his forces in 
the plain at the entrance of the defiles on the Munich side, he at the same 
time gave orders to Uichepause, with his division, to advance across the 
forest, so as to fall, early on the morning of the ad, perpendicularly on the 
line of the great road from llohenlinden to Muhldoif. He naturally antici- 
pated that this movement would bring him on the Hank of the Austrian 
centre, when entangled in the defile, with its long train of artillery and cha- 
riots ; and that if the Republican force at the entrance of the pass could only 
maintain its ground till this side attack took place, the ruin of the whole 
column, or at least the capture of all its cannon, would be the result. To 
circcl this object, he concentrated all the forces he could command at the 
mouth of the delile; but so unforeseen was the attack, that not above two- s 
thirds of his army could take a part in the action ; neither the right-wing 
under Lecourbe, nor the half of the left, under Sainte Suzanne, could be 

; expected to arrive so as to render any assistance (4). 

a; *«■«<■ "f The Imperialists had committed the great error of allowing the . 

•irtuDK^t. surprised Republicans all the 2d to concentrate their scattered 
forces, but they did not on the following day repeat their mistake. Early 
on the morning of the ."id, a day ever memorable in the military annals of 
France, all their troops were in motion, and they plunged, in three great 
columns, into the forest to approach the enemy. The centre, forty thousand 
strong, advanced by the great road from Muhidorf to Munich, the only road ■ 
which was practicable, in the dreadful state of the weather, for artillery ; 
above a hundred pieces of cannon and five hundred chariots encumbered its ’ 



(1' Nap. ii. 3i. t)uoi. v. 107. 108. Jotu. xir. (3) Dutn. v. 100. 110. Pcnonal nbsenralion. 
01.03. (4) Nnp. ii. 3l> 33. Jvai. xiv. 04. 06, l)uui. v. 

• ‘X) The roadrr will rccUlcvl Mr.CauiplcU’ft bvbic ill^ 113. Mtiu. du Drinil dv la Guem.T.3i3* 
Ode to lloUvuUudt.'u. 
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movements. The infantry marched first ; then came the long train of artillery 
and caissons; the cavalry closed the procession. The right wing, under the 
command of general Latour, consisting of twenty-five thousand men, fol- 
lowed the inferior road leading from Wasserbourg to Munich ; Keinmayer 
moved on the Hank of that column, with his light troops, through the forest ; 
while the left wing, under Itiesch, was directed to proceed by a cross path 
by Albichen to St.-Christophe. The Imperial columns, animated by their suc- 
cess on the preceding days, joyfully commenced their march over the yet 
unstained snow two hours brfore it was daylighr, deeming the enemy in full 
retreat, and little anticipating any resistance before their forces were united 
and disposed in battle array, in the open plain, on the Munich side of the 
forest (1). 

From the outset, however, the most sinister presages attended their 
steps. During the night the wind had changed ; the heavy rain of the pre- 
ceding days turned into snow, which fell, as at Eyleau, in such thick flakes 
as to render it impossible to see twenty yards before the head of the column, 
while the dreary expanse of the forest presented, under the trees, a uniform 
white surface, on which it was impossible to distinguish the beaten track (2). 
The cross-paths between the roads which the troops followed, had at any 
time, were almost impassable in such a storm ; and each body, isolated in the 
snowy wilderness, was left to its own resources, without either receiving 
intelligence Or deriving assistaucc from the other. The central co- 
tiiren. lumn, whicli advanced along the only good road, outstripped the 
tlie fomt. others; and its head had traversed the forest, and approached 
Hohenlinden about nine, o’clock. It was there met by the division of Grouchy, 
and a furious conflict immediately commenced ; the Austrians endeavouring 
to debouche from the defile and extend themselves along the front of the 
wood, the French to coerce their movements and drive them back into the 
forest. Both parties made the most incredible efforts ; the snow which fell 
without interruption, prevented the opposing lines from seeing each other; 
but they aimed at the flash which appeared through the gloom, and rushed 
forward with blind fury to the deadly charge of the bayonet. Insensibly, 
however, the Austrians gained ground ; their ranks were gradually extending 
in front of the wood, when Generals Grouchy and Grandjean put themselves 
at the head of fresh battalions, and by a decisive charge drove them back into 
the forest. The imperial ranks were broken by the trees, but still they re- 
sisted bravely in the entangled thickets; posted behind the trunks, they kept 
up a murderous fire on the enemy ; and the contending armies, broken into 
single file, fought, man to man, with invincible resolution (5). 

While this desperate conflict was going on in front of Hohenlinden, the 
leading ranks of the Austrian right began to appear at the entrance of the 
forest on the other road. Ncy instantly repaired with his division to the scene 
of danger, and by a vigorous charge on the flank of the enemy’s column, 
which was in the act of deploying, not only drove it back into the wood, but 
captured eight pieces of cannon, and a thousand prisoners (4). 

The effect of these vigorous efforts on the pert of Moreau, in preventing the 

(l) Nop. it- 33. Mtr-n. v. 251. Dam. v. 114. 1 (6. ^3) Dnm. r. 117. 118. Jom. xir. 96>97. Mctn. t. 

Joui. x)T. 95. 97. 2C0> 287. Rap. ii. 32, 33. 

’Tti mom. but warce >on level tun 
Can pierce tbe war rlouds rolling dun 
Where furioiu Frank ami fiery Han, 

Shout in tbrir tulphuroot canopy.** 

(4) Ncy's Meto. it. 48i 57* Rap. u- 3i< Dam. v. 
118 - 
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deploying of the heads of the Imperial columns from the forest, was to intro- 
duce vacillation and confusion into the long train in their centre, which, 
unahic to advance from the coinhat in its front, and pressed on by the crowd 
in its rear, soon began to fall into confusion. They were in this state, jammed 
up amidst long Hies of cannon and waggons, when the division of Kichc- 
uanse, which had broken up early in the morning from Ehersberg, on the 
.Munich side of the one dciilc, and struggled on with invincible resolution 
through dreadful roads across the forest, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Matenpot, on tlie .Muhidorf side of the other, directly in the rear of the centre 
oreia.c of the Austrian army, and at the close of its protracted array. But 
as it ''as approaching this decisive point, anil slowly advan- 
chig in open column through the forest, this division was itself 
pierced through the centre, near St.-Christophe, by the Austrian left wing, 
under Bicsch, which, moving up by the valley of Albichcn, to gain the 
chausscc of Wasserbourg, by which it was destined to pierce through the 
forest, fell perpendicularly on its line of march. Thus Hichepanse, with half 
his division, found himself irretrievably separated from the remainder ; the 
mancpuvre which he was destined to have performed on the centre of the 
Imperialists was turned against himself, and with a single brigade he was 
]i)aced between that immense body and their left wing. An ordinary gene- 
ral, in such alarming circumstances, would have sought safety in flight, and 
thus, by allowing the Imperial centre to continue its advance, endangered the 
victory; but lUchepansc, whose able mind was penetrated with the import- 
ance of his mission, bravely resolved to push on with the single brigade which 
■remained under his command, and fall on the rear of the grand column of 
ihc enemy. He sent orders, therefore, to his separated brigade to maintain 
itself to the last extremity at St.-Christophe, and advanced with the utmost 
intrepidity towards Matenpot and the line of march of the grand Austrian 
column (1). 

m'm'hVcof troops approached the great road, they came upon the 

*jil cuirassiers of Lichtenstein who formed part of that vast body, who 

Wpini. had dismounted, and were reposing leisurely under the trees until 
the great park of artillery and the reserves of Kollowrath had passed the 
dcHle. It may easily be imagined with what astonishment they beheld this 
new enemy on their flank, who was the more unexpected, as they knew 
that their left w ing, under Hiesch, had passed through the forest, and they 
deemed themselves jierfcctly secure on that side. They made, in conse- 
quence, little resistance, and were speedily driven off the chaussee. Not con- 
tent with this success, itichepanse left to his cavalry the charge of keeping 
olT the Imperial cuirassiers, and advanced himself with the two remaining* 
regiments of infantry to attack the rear of the Imperial centre in the forest of 
Hohenlinden. The appearance of this force, amounting to nearly three thou- 
sand men, behind them, excited the utmost alarm in the Austrian column. 
The troops of that nation are proverbially more sensitive than any in Europe 
to the danger of being turned when in a line of march. A brigade of the 
Bavarian reserve was speedily directed to the menaced point, but it was 
overw helmed in its advance by the crow'ds of fugitives, and thrown into such 
disorder by the overturned cannon and caissons which blocked up the road, 
that it never reached the enemy. Three Hungarian battalions were next 
brought up, but after resisting bravely, amidst the general consternation 
around them, they too at length w'ere broken and (led. This little action 



(l) R.ip. !i. 31, 33, torn, xiv, 07, go. Dum. t. 110, 120. Ilem. v. 270, 271. 
IV. 
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decitleJ the victory; the whole Austrian artillery lay exposed to the attacks 
of the victor in a siliialioii where it wasiiicapable of making any resistance (1 j. 

Moreau, at the entrance of the delile in front of llohcnlinden, was still 
mainlainiiig an anxious conflict, when the sound of cannon in the direction 
of Malcni)ot, and the appearance of iiesitation and confusion in the enemy’s 
columns, announced that the decisive attack in the chaussce behind them, by 
llichepanse, had taken place. He instantly directed Grouchy and Ncy to make 
a combined charge in front on the enemy. The I'rench battalions, which had 
so long maintained an obstinate defence, now commenced a furious onset,- 
and the Austrian centre, shaken by the alarm in its rear, was violently assailed 
in front. The combined elTort was irresistible. Ney, at the head of the Hepul>-. 
lican grenadiers, pressed forward in pursuit of the fugitives, along the 
chaussce, until the loud shouts of the troops announced that they had joined 
the victorious llichepanse, who was advancing along the same road to meet 
him, as fast as its innumerable incumbrances would permit. No words can 
paint the confusion which now ensued in the Austrian column. The artillery- 
drivers cut their traces, and galloped in all directions into the forest ; the 
infantry disbanded and fled; the cavalry rushed in tumultuous squadrons to 
the rear, trampling underfoot whatever opposed their passage; the waggons 
were abandoned to their fate, and amidst the universal wreck, 97 pieces of 
cannon, 300 caissons, and 7000 prisoners fell into the enemy’s hands (2). 
orf.t vie While this decisive success was gained in the centre, the columns 
bVihV'""* Latourand Keinmayer, who had succeeded iu debouching from 
Krvorii. forest and united in the plain on its other side, violently as- 

sailed the Hepublican left, where Grenier, with inferior forces, defended tho,* 
other road to Munich. Notwithstanding all his cflbrts, and the assistance of a 
part of the division of Ncy, he was sensibly losing ground, when the intel- 
ligence of the defeat of the centre compelled the enemy to abandon his ad- 
vantages, and retire precijiitatcly into the forest. Grenier instantly resumed 
the olTensive, and by a general charge of all his forces, succeeded in over- 
whelming the Austrians while struggling through the defile, and taking six 
pieces of cannon and fifteen hundred prisoners. At the same time. General 
Dccaen, with a fresh brigade, disengaged the half of Hichepanse’s division, 
ent oO' during bis advance, which was hard pressed between General lliesch’s 
corps and the retiring columns of the centre, who still jireservcd their ranks. 
Before night, the Ucpublicans, at all points, had passed the forest. Four of 
their divisions were assembled at Matenpot, and the head-quarters were ad- 
vanced to Haag, while the Imperialists, weakened by the lo.ss of above 
fOO pieces of cannon, and fi,000 soldiers, took advantage of the night to 
withdraw their shattered forces across the Inn (o). 
ii. pi-™ii- Such was the great and memorable battle of Hohenlinden, the 
Srq.ivncrs. most decisive, with the exception of that of Bivoli, which had yet 
been gained by either party during the war, and superior even to that re- 
nowned conflict in the trophies by wbich it was graced, and the immense 
consequences by which it was followed. The loss of the French on that and 
the preceding days was 9(XK) men, but that of the Imperialists was nearly 
twice as great, when the deserters and missing were taken into account ; they 
lost two-thirds of their artillery, and the moral consequences of the defeat 
were fatal to the campaign. The victory of Marengo itself was less moment- 

(1) Tfaji. ii. 35, 8«. Join. ilv. M, 100. Dam. r. 't) Snp. ii. 30. 3T. Duen. v. 127. 128. Jam. xit. 

121.122. 101,105. Kciii. V. 280, 285. 

(2) Join. xiv. 09, fOt. Mfioi. T, 273» Duui. , ' • 

V. 121, 124- ii. 3G, 37. 
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mis in its military consequences. It merely gave the Republicans possession 
of the Sardinian fortresses and the Cisalpine republic; but the disaster of 
Ilohenliiidcn threw the army of Germany without resource on the Hereditary 
States, and at once prostrated the strength of the monarchy (d). 

Common justice must award to .Moreau the merit of skilful com- 
i" bination, and admirable use of the advantages of ground in this 
great victory; hut it is at the same time manifest that he owed much to 
chance, and that fortune crowned a well-conceived plan of defence by a 
decisive offensive movement. The whole arrangements of the French gene- 
ral were defensive ; he merely wished to gain time, in order to enable his 
right and left wings, under Lecourbe and Sainte-Suzanne, to arrive and take 
a part in the action. Ry the movements on previous days, he was so far out- 
generaled, that, though his army on the whole was greatly superior to that 
of his opponents, he was obliged to fight at Ampfing with an inferiority of one 
to two, and at llohenlinden on equal terms. The movement of General Richc- 
panse, however well conceived to retard or prevent the passage of the forest 
by the Austrian army, could not have been reckoned upon as likely to pro- 
duce decisive siicce.ss; for if he had advanced half an hour later, or if Ricsch’s 
. column, which it should have done, according to the Austrian disposition, 
had arrived half an hour sooner, he would have fallen into the midst of 
superior fcrccs, and both his division and that of Decaen, which followed his 
footsteps, would probably have perished. The imprudence of the Austrians 
in engaging in these perilous defiles in presence of the enemy’s armv, and 
not arranging matters so that all their columns might reach the enemy at the 
same time, undoubtedly was the principal cause of the disaster which fol- 
lowed ; but although .Moreau’s arrangements were such as would probably at 
all events have secured for him the victory, it was the fortunate accidents 
which occurred during the action which occasioned its decisive result (2). 
TI 1 .A 1 U. Thunderstruck by this great disaster, the whole Imperial army 
torbrifna retired behind the Inn, and made a show of maintaining itself on 
the Inn. formidable line of defence. But it was but a show. From the 

first the disposition of its columns, disposed in part in echellon along the road 
to Salzbourg, indicated an intention of retreating in that direction. .After 
maturely weighing all the circumstances of the case, Moreau resolved to 
force the passage of the Upper Inn, on the road to Salzbourg; but in order 
to deceive the enemy, he caused all the boats of the Iscr to be assembled at 
Munich, collected the bulk of his forces in that direction, and gave out that 
he was about to cross the lower part of the river. By adopting this line of 
advance, the French general had the prospect of cutting off the Imperialists 
from their left wing, hitherto untouched, in the Tyrol; menacing Upper 
Austria and Vienna, and endangering the retreat of Bellegarde from the 
plains of Italy. These advantages were so important, that they overbalanced 
the obvious diHiculties of the advance in that direction, arising from the 
necessity of crossing three mountain streams, the Inn, the Alza, and the 
Salza, and the obstacles that might be thrown in their way from the strength 
of the mountain ridges in the neighbourhood of Salzbourg (3). 



{jWom. xir. 107. Nap. it. i3i. Dam. t. X29. 

, (2) Jom. xiv. 106, 107. Nap. ii. 52. 54. 
Na]K>ltofi'a obaerTAtiont on tbU batile, xod the 
MnoK' rAuipaif^u of .Moreau, bora Urcii bcr« adopted 
only ill »o fjr as tb«y appear to he consonant to 
reason ood justice, fbey arc dtUiuguiabeJ by bis 
usual ability, but strongly tinctured by that en- 
vcuoaed foelmg towards bb great xiTal, wbich 



formed so powerful a feature in bis character. Jea* 
lousy towards errry one who had either essentially 
injured or rivalled his reputation, and a total disre* 
garJ of truth when recounting their operutiuus, are 
two of the defects in so great a man, upon which it 
b ai once the most ueces-'iarr and the most painful 
duty of the historian to dwell. 

(3) iom. xir, Ul. 112. Hum. r, Hi, ISf, 13S. 
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skiinii lYliilc the boats of the Iscr were publicly conducted, with the 
k,’ whirl. utmost possible idat, to the lower Inn, Ixcourbe caused a bridge 
ani^‘" equipage to he secretly transported in tlie night to Kosenheiui, on 
Jtrre'irt", road to Salzbourg, and having collected thirty-live thousand 

Moir.u. iij the neighbourhood, established a battery of twenty-eight 

pieces during the night of the 8th December at Neuperen, where the liin 
flows in a narrow channel, and w hich is the only point in that quarter where 
the right hank is commanded by the left. At six o’clock on the following 
morning, while it was still pitch-dark, the French cannon, whose arrival 
was wholly unknown to the Austrian videttes, opened a furious lire, so well 
directed that the imperialists were obliged to retire; and the Republicans 
instantly construcleil a bridge, and threw across so strong a body of troops as 
gave them a solid footing on the left bank. At the same time a battery was 
placed in front of the bridge at Rosenheim, in order to prevent the burning 
of the remaining arches of that wooden structure, of which one only bad 
been destroyed; but the corps of the Prince of Conde, which was stationed 
on the opposite bank, faithfully discharged its duty, and the whole bridge 
was soon consumed, in consequence of this circumstance, Lccourbe’s troops 
were obliged to make a circuit by the passage at Neuperen, but so dilatory 
were the movements of the Imperialists, that no sulbcient force could be col- 
lected to oppose their progress; a second bridge of boats was constructed 
near Rosenheim, by which Richc])anse’s division was passed over, and the 
Austrians, abandoning the whole line of the Upper Inn, retired behind the 
.Salza. Thus was one of the most formidable military lines in Europe bro- 
ken through in the space of a few hours, without the loss of a single man (1). 

This extraordinary success was chiefly owing to the Imperialists having 
been led, by the demonstrations of Moreau against the Lower Inn, to concen- 
trate the right wing of Iheir army, which had suflered least in the disastrous 
battle of llohcnlinden, in that quarter, which removed it three or four mar- 
ches from the scene where the real attack was made. No sooner did they 
receive intelligence of the passage of Lecourbe over the Upper Inn, than they 
hastily , moved all their disposable troops towards the menaced point; but 
finding that ihe enemy were established on the right bank in too great force . 
to be dislodged, they fell back on all sides, and abandoning the whole line of 
the Inn, concentrated their army behind the Alza, between Altenmarkt and 
the lake of Sine, to cover the roads to Salzbourg and Vienna (2). 
rmal-iS'' Morcau, coiicciving with reason that the spirit of the .Austrian 
army must lie severely weakened by sucli a succession of disasters, 
Salxbouig. resolved to push his advantages to the utmost. The Austrians now 
experienced the ruinous consequences attending the system of extending 
themselves over a vast line in equal force throughout, which, since the com- 
inenccnient of the war, they had so obstinately followed ; they found them- _ 
selves unable to arrest the march of the victor at any point, and by the rapid 
advance of Lecourbe were irrecoverably separated from their left wing in the • 
Tyrol. Moreau having resolved not to allow them to establish themselves in 
a solid manner behind the Salza, pushed rapidly forward across the Achen 
Drt. 11 . and theTrauii to Salzbourg. He experienced no considerable oppo- 
sition till he reached the neighbourhood of that town, but when Lecourbe,. 
with Ihe advanced guard, approached the Saal, he found the bulk of the 
Austrian army, thirty thousand strong, including ten thousand cavalry, 
posted in a strong position covering Ihe approach to Salzbourg. Its front was 

(l) Hum. T. 134, 140> Join, xiv, 112» 11$* Kdp. (3) Jojf, xiv. 114« 116. Dum, lit$ 143. 
i. 36; 39. 
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covered by the Saal, the rapid course of which offered no inconsiderable 
obstacle to an attacking force; its right rested on inaccessible rocks, and its 
left was protected by the continence of the Saal and the Salza. But this posi- 
tion, how strong soever, had its dangers ; it was liable to be turned by a 
passage of the Salza, effected below the town between I.auffen and Salzbourg, 
in which case the army can the risk of being cut off from Vienna, or thrown 
back in disorder upon the two bridges of boats which preserved its commu- 
nication with the right bank of the river (1). 

Lecourbe commenced the attack with his accustomed vigour; Gudin car- 
i3ni Dfc. ried the village of Salzbourghoffeu, and made six hundred prison- 
ers; but Montrichard was so rudely handled by the lm|>crial cavalry, that he 
was driven back in disorder, with tlie loss of live hundred men. But this suc- 
cess was of little avail, for Moreau ordered Decacn to cross the Salza at l,auf- 
fen, an operation which was most successfully performed. While the atten- , 
tion of the Imperialists was drawn to the broken arches of the bridge by a 
violent cannonade, this able general directed four hundred chosen troops to 
a point a little lower down, who, undeterred by the violence and cold of the 
winter torrent, threw themselves into the stream, swam across, and made 
themselves masters of some boats on the opposite side, by which the pas- 
sage was speedily cflected. Moreau was no sooner informed of this success, 
than he pushed Bichepansc, with two fresh divisions, across at this place, 
and advanced against Salzbourg by the right bank. Encouraged by this sup- 
port, Lecourbe, on the day following, renewed his attack on the 
Austrian rear-guard, commanded by the Archduke John in person, 
posted in front of Salzbourg. His troops advanced in two columns, 
one by the road of Beichenthal, the other formed in front of Vaal; 
a thick fog covered the ground, and the French tirailleurs advanced inconsi- 
derately to the attack, deeming the Austrians in full retreat, and desirous of 
having the honour of first reaching Salzbourg. They were received by the lire 
of thirty pieces of cannon, whose discharges soon dissipated the mist, and dis- 
covered two formidable lines of cavalry drawn up in battle array. Lecourbe 
brought up his horse, but they were overwhelmed by the first line of the Im- 
perial cavalry, which broke into a splendid charge when the Hepublieans 
approached their position. .Lecourbe finding himself unequal to the task of 
opposing such formidables forces, drew back his wings behind the Saal, and 
posted bis infantry in the rear of the village of Vaal. He there maintained him- 
self with difliculty till the approach of night, glad to purchase his safety by 
the loss of two thousand men left on the field of battle (2). 

But the Had it not been for the passage of the river at I^anlfen, this bril- 
Jiant achievement might liave been attended with important con- 
r»"biri(rd sequences ; but that disastrous circumstance rendered the position 
to retire. Salzbourg HO longer tenable. Moreau, at the head of twenty 
thousand men, was rapidly advancing up the right bank, and the Archduke 
John, unable to oppose such superior forces, was compelled to retire during 
the night, leaving that important town to its fate. Decaen, with the ad- 
vanced guard of Moreau, took possession of Salzbourg, without opposition, on 
the following morning, and the Bepublican standards for the first time waved 
on the picturesque towers of that romantic city (3). 

The occupation of Salzbourg, and the abandonment of the line of the Salza, 
decided the fate of the monarchy. The shattered remains of the grand army, 

(l) Join. xiv. Il5t 116* Dum. V. I95( 197> Nap. (2) Nap. it. iOi 4l. Jout* xiv. 1 16. t^O- Doed.t • 
ii-39.4U. 198.206. 

... • (S) Nap. II. 40. iHim. SOO, 207r . > 
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■ M»rr«a wliicii li.id bccti uiiablc lo inainlain tlic formidable lines of two 
rivers, broken in numbers, subdued in spirit, were unable 
vh.ii... thereafter to make any head against a numerous enemy, flushed 
with victory, and conducted with consummate military skill. Emboldened by 
the unexpecled facility with which he had passed these considerable rivers, 
Moreau resolved to give the enemy no time to recover from his consternation, 
but to push on at once towards Vienna, and decide the war in the centre of 
the Hereditary States, before the other French armies had begun seriously to 
skirmi.sh on the frontier. He disquieted himself little about the forces in the 
Tyrol, deeming the troops in that province sufliciently occupied with the in- 
vasion of Lombardy by Krunc, and the march of .Macdonald through the Ori- 
sons, which shall immediately be noticed. Satisfied with the precautions, 
therefore, of leaving ou the right small bodies as he advanced, to mark the 
principal passes into that mountainous region, and on the left of detaching 
Sainte-Suzanne w ith his wing to watch the motions of Klenau, who was threa- 
tening the Gallo-Batavian army at ^VurtzbHrg, he himself pushed on with his 
whole centre and right wing in pursuit of the enemy (I). 

Iliclicpanse, who conducted bis advanced guard, marched with so much 
expedition, that be came up with the .Austrian rear at Herdorf. Notwith- 
D^. 1^6. standing the fatigue of his troops, who the day before bad marched 

and i«. twelve leagues, ho attacked the enemy at daybreak, routed them, 

and made a thousand prisoners. The two following days was a continued run- 
ning fight; the Austrians retired, combating all the way, to .Schwanstadt. 
This indefatigable leader was closely followed by Dccaen and Grouchy, who 
came up to his support the moment that any serious resistance arrested his 
• columns ; while Lccourbe, at the head of the other wing of the invading army, 
advanced by the mountain road, in order to turn the streams where they 
were easily fordable, and constantly menace the left flank of the enemy. In 
JH'n. front of Schwanstadt the Imperialists made an effort to arrest this 
terrible advanced guard. Three thousand cavalry, supported by 
(u>rd. rocky thickets, lined with tirailleurs on cither flank, stood firm, 
and .iwaitcd the onset of the Republicans; but they were now in a slate of 
exultation which nothing could resist. The infantry advanced to within three 
hundred paces of that formidable mass of cavalry, without noticing the tirail- 
^ Icurs, who rattled incessantly ou either flank, and then breaking into a 
d ™. 13. charge, approached the horse w ith levelled bayonets with so much 
resolution, that the Austrians broke and fled, and nearly a thousand men 
were killed or made prisoners. On the following day, a scene of dreadful 
confusion ensued, w hen the .Austrian rear-guard crossed the Trann. A co- 
lumn of twelve hundred, under I’rince Lichtenstein, stationed in front of the 
town of Lambach, w here the passage was going forward, made such a heroic 
resistance as gave time to the greater part of the cannon and baggage to defile 
over the bridge; but at length it fell a victim to its devotion, and was almost 
all slain or made prisoners. Immediately the w hole remaining Imperialists 
who had not passed fled towards the defile ; they were rapidly followed by 
the Republicans. A scene of indescribable horror ensued ; in the melee of 
fugitives, carriages, aird trampling squadrons, the arches were fired, and 
multitudes threw themselves into the stream ; but such was the resolution of 
the French grcn.adiers, that, regardless alike of the flames and the discharges 
of gra|tc from the opposite bank, they rushed across; by their exertions the 

(I) Jom. xiv. 131. 123. nnm. t.307» 308. 
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bridpe was preserved from destruction, and was speedily passed by the 
triumpliant French battalions (f). 

Affairs were in tliis dis.astrous state wlicn the Archduke Charles, 
fhrlriH'y'” ’inauimous cries of tlie nation had called to the post of 

wiraniii daiigcr, as the only means left of saving the monarchy, arrived, 
atoni'n/ and took ihccommandof thcarmy. Thearrival oftlmtdistinguishcd 
leader, who brought with him a few battalions, for a moment revived the 
spirits of the soldiers; but that gleam was of short duration, lie had flattered 
himself that he would be able to arrest the progress of the enemy in upper 
Austria, while Klenau made a diversion on the side of bohemia, and Hiller on 
lhat of Tyrol, so as to menace his communications in bavaria and Swabia. 

• but the appearance of the army as it crossed the Traun rendered it evident 
to his experienced eye that it was too late to calculate on the success of these 
' movements. Instead of the proud battalions whom he had led to vk'tory at 
Stockach and Zurich, the archduke beheld only a confused ma.ss of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery covering the roads ; the hands of discipline were broken ; 
the soldiers neither grouped around their colours nor listened to the voice of 
their ollicers ; dejection and despair were painted in every countenance. Fven 
the sight of their Iwloved chief, the saviour of Cermany, could hardly induce 
’ the extenuated veterans to lift their eyes from the ground. He saw lhat it was 
too late to remedy the disorder, but still he bravely resolved to do his utmost 
to arrest it, and rather give battle under the walls of Vienna, than purchase, 
by an ignominious peace, the retreat of the conqueror (S). 
ow""”'*' spirits of the troops, revived for a moment by the arrival of 
_ their favourite leader, were irretrievably damped by the order to 

Dt.-. lo. continue the retreat, after the passage of the Trann, to .Steycr. The . 
archduke gave the most pressing orders to hasten the advance of the Hun- 
garian insurrection, and urge forward the armaments in the capital; hut in 
the midst of these energetiertneasures, the rout of the rear-guard under Prince 
Scliwartzenhcrg, who was overwhelmed at Kremsmnnsteron the Steycr, with 
the loss of twelve hundred men, gave him melancholy proof that the troops 
were so completely dejected, that no reliance could be placed on their exer- 
Dr-.ji. tions. Penetrated with grief at this disaster, lie despatched a mes- 
senger to Moreau, soliciting an armistice, >\hich, after some hesitation, was 
signed on the 2.*ilh by the French general, and repose given to the troops, 
worn out by a month’s incessant marching and misfortunes ( 5 ). 

Oi>.r«honi To complete the picture of the memorable campaign of 1800 in 
Cprniany, it only remains lo notice the concluding operations of 
Iherjallo-balavian army on the Maine. After the action at bourg- 
F.heraeh and the investment of the citadel of Wurtzburg. Angereaii endea- 
, voured to put himself in communication with the grand army under Moreau. 
His situation soon became critical when the advance of that army after the 
battle of Hohenlinden left him entirely to his own resources; and it was ren- 
dered doubly so by the approach of Klenau with ten Ihousoud regular ' 
Austrian troops on his right Hank, while Simhschen with twelve thousand 
troops menaced his left. The danger soon became pressing; a division of his 
ii«. 18 . troops was attacked on the 18lh in front of Xnremherg by Klenau, 
and after a gallant resistance, forced to retreat ; while his left with dillicnity 
maintained itself against Simhschen. Hisconcerled by these simultaneous 
attacks, the French general on the two following days retired behind the 



(I) .Nap. it. to, < I ; Uum.v.308. 2lt. Joni.xiv. 
Iti, 138. 

• (3) JoiH. xiv. 139. Dnm.v. 317, dl8. 



(3) lliim. V. 331,333. Nap. ii 41,43. Jom.iir, 
130, 131.' 
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Rodnitz. On the 21st he was afrain attacked and defeated at Nen- * 
kerchen by the united Imperial generals; but they were unable to follow- 
up their advantages, from having received orders on the night of their vie- 
tory to retire to Bohemia, in order to succour the heart of the monarchy, now 
violently assailed by the enemy (1). They were in the course of executing 
these orders, when the armistice of Steyer put a period to their operations. • 
Thus the Republican army, in a short campaign of little more than three ' 
weeks, in the middle of winter, and in the most severe weather, marched 
ninety leagues; crossed three considerable rivers in presence of the enemy ; • 
made twenty thousand prisoners; killed, wounded, or dispersed as many; 
captured ISO pieces of cannon, -iOO caissons, and 4000 carriages; and never 
halted till its advanced guard, arrested by an armistice, was within twenty,' 
leagues of Vienna. Such results require no eulogium ; the annals of war * 
have few such triumphs to recount, and they deservedly placed Moreau jnJ 
the very highest rank of the captains of the eighteenth century' (2). ^ 

OpemtIoDj While these great events were in progress in Germany, operations 
Gri»™ inferior indeed in magnitude, but equal in the heroism with 
which they were conducted, and superior in the romantic interest 
there-. fvBich they were attended, look place in the snowy amphi- * 

theatre of the Alps. It has been already noticed, that the second army of 
reserve, consisting of fifteen thousand men, was moved forward in October . 
to the valley of the Rhine, in the Grisdns ; and that it was destined to menace 
the rear of the Imperial army on the Mincio, while Brune attacked it in front. 
This auxiliary corps would probably have rendered more essential service, 
if it had been directed to the grand army of Moreau, which was destined to 
operate in the valley of the Danube, the true avenue to the Austrian states ; 
but such a disposition would ill have accorded with the views of the first 
consul, who was little anxious to put a preponierating force, so near their 
frontier, into the hands of a dreaded rival, and destined for himself the prin- 
cipal part in tl^e campaign, with the troops which he was to lead by the Noric 
Alps to Vienna. Independently of this secret feeling, which undoubtedly 
had its weight, Napoleon was misled by the great results of the Italian cam- 
paigns of 1796 and 1797, and the paralysing effect of the march of the army 
of reserve across the St. -Bernard in the present year. He conceived that 
Italy was the theatre where the decisive events were to take place, and had 
yet to learn the superior importance of the valley of the Danube, in which 
he himself on future occasions was destined to strike such redoubtable 
blows (5). It is fortunate for the historian, that this destination of Macdonald’s 
corps took place, as it brought to light the intrepidity and heroism of that 
gallant officer, of whose descent Scotland has so much reason to be proud ; . 
while it led to the interesting episode of the passage of the Splugen, perhaps 
the most wonderful achievement of modern war, and which has been por- 
trayed by one of its ablest leaders, with the fidelity of Xenophon, and the 
pencil of Livy (4). 

The army of Macdonald , which was announced to consist of forty thousand 
men, and was funiished with staff and other appointments adequate to that 
number, in reality amounted only to (ificen thousand troops. .Macdonald no 
sooner discovered this great deficiency than he made the most urgent repre- 
sentations to the first consul, and requested that the chosen reserve of ten 

I 

(1) JVap. ii. iS, 36' V. 299 , 34J. Join. xiv. (3) Jovm xiv. 64* Arcli.i.^64. Riip.ii.61. 

131, 137. (4j (^oudl LHinua. ^ 

(2) Join. xiv. 137, 139. ^ ‘ • 
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tliousand men, which Murat was leading from the camp at Amiens to the 
plains of Italy, should he put under his orders. But Napoleon, who intended 
this corps in the Alps to operate on the campaign, more by the apprehen- 
sions it excited among the Imperialists than its actual achievements in the 
field , refused to change the destination of Murat’s division, and it continued 
its route for the hanks of the Mincio. lie still believed that the frontier of the 
Inn would sulliciently cover the Hereditary States on tliat side, and that it 
was by accumulating ninety thousand men in tlie southern Tyrol and Italy, 
that the decisive blow against the Austrian power was to be struck. The com- 
mand of this great army, destined to dictate peace under the walls of Vienna, 
he ultimately designed for himself (1). 

Dnrrip. 0^ jii (|,e passages from Switzerland to Italy, there was none 

IhT's””'' ^'****^‘' pfcsetitcd more serious natural obstacles, and was more 
carefully guarded by the enemy, than that which leads over the 
Splugen into the Italian Tyrol. It is first necessary to pass from the valley of 
tlie Bhinc, near its source, over the Splugen into that of the Adda, which 
descends in a rapid course from the Julian Alps to Chiavenna and tiie lake of 
Como; from thence, if an advance to the eastward is required, the Col 
Apriga, a steep ridge entangled with wood arid lofty chcsnuls, must be sur- 
mounted, which brings the traveller into the valley of thcOglio; between 
whicli and the stream of the Adige there is interposed the rugged ridge of 
the Monte Tonal, whose snowy summit was occupied and had been carefully 
fortified by the Austrian troops (2). Macdonald no sooner was made ac- 
quainted with these obstacles than he despatched Ins ciiief of the staff. Gene- 
ral .Matliicu Dumas, to lay before tlie first consul an account of the almost 
insuperable difliciilties which opposed his progress. No man could be better 
qualified than the ofliccr whose graphic pencil has so well described the 
passage to discharge this delicate mission; for lie was c(|ually competent 
to appreciate theniilitary projects of tliegciieral-in-chicf, and to portray the 
a^imTo! physical obstructions wiiich opposed their execution. Napoleon 
tiuTiiMjje listened attentively to his statement; interrogated liiin minutely 
riurauuin. on the force and positions of Hiller’s corps, and the divisions of 
liiudon, Davidowich, and Wukassowich, which were stationed near the head 
of the valleys wliich in that jiart of the .Vlps separate Italy from Germany; 
and then replied , “ We will wrest from them witiiont a combat that im- 
mense fortress of the Tyrol; we must manoeuvre on their flanks ; menace 
their last line of retreat, and they will immediately evacuate all tlie upper 
valleys. 1 will make no change on my dispositions, ilcturn quickly; tell 
Macdonald that an army can always pass, in every season, where two men 
can place their feet. It is indispensable that, in fifteen days after the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the army of the Grisons should liave seen the 
sources of the Adda, the Oglio, and the Adige ; that it should liavc opened its 
fire on the Monte Tonal which separates them ; and that, liaviiig descended 
to Trent, it should form the left wing of tlie army of Italy, and threaten, in 
concert with the troops on the Mincio, the rear of Bellcgardc’s army. 1 shall 
take care to forward to it the necessary reinforcements; it is not hy the 
numerical force of an army, hut by its destination and the importance of its 
operations, that 1 estimate the merit due to its commander (.’ij.” 

Having received these verbal iiistructions, Macdonald pre|iared, with the 
devotion of a good soldier, to obey his coinmaiids. His troops advanced the 



[0 ISiin. V. H8. 149. ii. Cl. 
[tiy I’lTsonjI obnorvation. 



(a) Duui.at. I53r 154. 
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llrnTo”' moment the armistice r<as denounced, into the upper Rlieinlhal, 
concentrated twtween Coire and Tiisis, at tlic entrance of 
tiu^ Spiuni-a. the celebrated delilc of the Via Mala, which is the commence- 
ment of the ascent of llie Splugcn, while, at tlie same time, to distract the 
enemy, and conceal his real designs, demonstrations were made towards 
Fcldkirch, as if it was intended to break into the Tyrol in that quarter. A few 
days were spent at Tusis in organizing the army, and making the necessary 
preparations for the formidable undertaking which awaited them, of crossing 
in the depth of winter the snowy summits of the mountains. All the artillery 
was dismounted, and placed on sledges constructed in the country, to which 
oxen were harnessed; the artillery ammunition was divided, and placed on 
the backs of mules, and in addition to his ordinary arms, ball cartridge and 
knapsack, every soldier received live days’ provisions, and five packets of 
cartridges to bear on his shoulders over the rugged ascent. Had he lived to 
.see the French infantry preparing, in the middle of December, under the 
weight of these enormous burdens, to cross the snow-clad ridges of the 
Hha-tian Alps, by paths hardly accessible at that season to the mountaineers 
of the country, the eloquent historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire would have expunged*Trom his immortal work the reflection on the 
comparative hardihood of ancient and modern times (f). 

H.ToMh. Tusis is situated at the confluence of the Albiila and the Rhine, at 
the foot of a range of pine-clad cliffs of great elevation, which run 
rn,' across the valley, and in former times had formed a barrier, creat- 
ing a lake in the valley of Schams, a few miles farther up its course. Through 
this enormous mass, three or four miles broad, the Rhine has, in the course 
of ages, found its way in a narrow bed, seldom more than thirty or forty, 
sometimes not more than eight or ten yards broad, shut in on either side by 
stupendous clifls which rise to the heiglit of two or three thousand feet above 
its rocky channel. The road, conducted along the sides of these perpendi- 
cular precipices, repeatedly crosses the stream by stone bridges, of a single 
arch, thrown from one dill’ to the other, at the height of three or four 
hundred feet above the raging torrent. Innumerable cascades descend from 
these lofty precipices, and are conducted in subterraneous channels under 
the road, or lost in the sable forests of pine which clothe theirfcct. impetuous 
ns the Rhine is in this extraordinary channel, the roar of its waters is scarcely 
heard at the immense elevation above it at which the bridges are placed. The 
darkness of the road, overshadowed by primeval pines of gigantic stature, 
conducted through galleries cut out of the solid rock, or on arches thrown 
over the awful abyss; the solitude and solemnity of the impenetrable forests 
around, the stupendous precipices above and beneath, which make the pas- 
•sciigcr feel as if he were suspended in middle air, conspire to render this 
pass the most extraordinary and snbiime in the whole ain])hithcatrc of the 
central Alps (2). 

Emerging from this gloomy defile, the road taverses for two leagues the 
open and smiling valley of Schams; it next ascends by a winding course the 
pine-clad dills of Rofla, and at length reaches in a narrow and desolate 

(0 Ottin. T. 154,151. S«« Gibbon, chap. i. Jom. ' ana borror any scene in tlie Alps, There i& no 
xiv. silicic in the .Simjilun, Mont (IrniA, thr (irent 

(2) Personal ifbaeirnttons. Dain. r. I5l. Ebcl. .Sl.-nrrnartJ, titr Mltle St.‘B«rinr<l, Sl.-OolHartl, 
An. Vie. .Male. ihd the Urcnni'r. or tho de Teodc, 

The drfilp of the Via Mala is not so celebrated as which c.aii .stand 5n coin|>.trisoii. It apprnache.s more 
its m.Ttchlrss featnrrs deserve ; but tbi* admirable nearly to t!ie savajvc character of the Hroach of l\u- 
ma«l which is now conducted through its romantic land, nr the Circle nf tiabnniie in llic Pyrenees, but 
cliffs, and over the Splugeii, must ulllmatelyr bring c.xcee<ls. ii^ stopendoas b’atnrrs eilhrr of ibe^ ex- 
it into more general notice. It exceeds in Mibliinity Ir.tordinarT scenes. 
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pastoral valley the village of Spliigcn, situated at the foot of the ascent of the 
mountain of the same name. Here llie road, leaving the waters of the Rhine, 
which descend cold and clear from the glaciers of llintcr Rhin, turns sharp 
to the left hand, and ascends a lateral valley as far as its upper extremity, 
when it emerges upon the l)are face of the mountain above the region of 
wood, and by a painful ascent, often of forty-five degrees elevation, reaches 
the summit in an hour and a half. This description applies to the old road as 
it stood in ffiOO. The new road, over the same ground, is wound gradually up 
the ascent, with that admirable skill which has rendered the works of the 
French and Italian enginc(;rs in the .41ps the object of deserved admiration 
to the whole civilized w orld. The wearied traveller then beholds with joy the 
waters llowing towards the Italian streams, in a narrow plain about four 
hundred yards broad, situated between two glaciers at the base of overhang- 
ing mountains of snow. From thence to Isola, on the Italian side of the 
declivity, is a de.sccnt of two leagues, conducted in many places down zig-zag 
slopes, attended with great danger. On the right, for several miles, is a con- 
tinued precipice, or rocky descent, in many places three or four hundred 
feet deep, while, on the left, the road is-cut out of the solid rock, on the hare 
face of the mountain, exposing the traveller to be overwhelmed by the 
avalanches, which, loosened on the heights above by the warmth of the 
southern sun, often sweep with irresistible violence to the bottom of the 
declivity (1). 

In summer, when the road is well cleared, it is possible to go in three hours 
from the village of Splugen to the hospice on the summit; but when the 
newly fallen snow has eflaced all traces of the path in those elevated regions, 
above the zone of the arbutus and rhododendron ; when the avalanches or 
the violence of the winds have carried olT the black pules which mark the 
course of the road, it is not possible to ascend with safety to the higher parts 
of the mountain. The traveller must advance with cautious steps, sounding, 
as he proceeds, as in an unknown sea beset with shoals; the most experienced 
guides hesitate as to the direction which they should take; for in that snowy 
wilderness the horizon is bounded by icy peaks, afi'ording few landmarks to 
direct their steps, even if they should be perceived for a few minutes from 
amidst the mantle of clouds which usually envelope their summits (2). 

It may easily he conceived, from this description, what labours are 
re(|uisite during the winter season to open this passage. It is necessary for 
an extent of five leagues, from the village of Splugen, to that of Isola, cither 
to clear away the snow, so as to como to the earth, or to form a passable 
road over its top; and the most indefatigable elloits cannot always secure 
success in such an enterprise. The frequent variations of the atmosphere, 
the clouds which suddenly rise up from the valleys beneath, the terrible 
storms of wind which arise in these elevated regions, the avalanches which 
descend with irresistible force from the overhanging glaciers, in an instant 
destroy the labour of weeks, and obliterate, by a colossus of snow, the greatest 
efforts of human industry (5). 

Such were the diiliculties which awaited Macdonald in the first mountain 
ridge which lay before him in the passage of the Alps, lie arrived with the 
Not. Mi advanced guard, on the evening of the 20th, at the village of 
Splugen, the point wliere the mountain pas.sage, pro|)crly speaking, begins, 
with a company of sappers, and the first sledges conveying the artillery. 

>K 



(1) Dam. T. 1S4. ias. PerwiMl obremilon. 

(2) Dnm. v. f04. 



(3) Ibkl.T. 165. 
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Ettn-mi" jijg coiinlrv Buides placed poles along the ascent; the labourers 
«p<Ti. followed and cleared away tlie snow; the strongest dragoons next 
«ic'f'rr‘’nri> iiiarclicd to beat down the road by their horses’ feel; they had 
already, after incredible fatigue, nearly reached the summit, w hen 
the wind suddenly rose, an avalanche fell from the mountain, and sweeping 
across the road, precipitated thirty dragoons at the head of the column into 
Ni>»- > 7 - the gnlph beneath, where they were dashed to pieces between the 
ice and the rocks. General 1 ji Itiboissiere, who led the van, was a-hcad of . 
the cataract of snow, and reached the hospice; but tbc remainder of the 
column, thunderstruck by the catastrophe, returned to Splugen; and the 
wind, which continued for the three succeeding days to blow with great 
violence, detached so many avalanches, that the road was entirely blocked 
up in the upper regions, and the guides declared that no possible efforts 
could render it passable in less than fifteen days(l). 

Macdonald, however, was not to he daunted by any such obstacles. Inde- 
pendently of his anxiety to fullil his destined part in the campaign, neces- 
sity forced him on, for the unwonted accumulation of men and horses in 
those elevated Alpine regions promised very soon to consume the whole 
Dn-. I. subsistence of tbc country, and expose the troops to the greatest 
dangers from actual want. He instantly made the best arrangement which . 
circumstances would admit for re-opening the passage. First marched four , 
of the strongest oxen that could be found in the Orisons, led by the most 
experienced guides; they were followed by forty robust peasants, who 
cleared or beat down .the snow'; two companies of sappers followed and 
improved the track; behind them marched the remnant of the squadron . 
of dragoons, w hich had suffered so much on the first ascent, and who bravely 
demanded the post of danger in renewing the attempt. After them came a 
convoy of artillery and a hundred beasts of burden, and a strong rear-guard 
closed the party. By incredible efforts the head of the column, before night, 
reached the hospice, and although many men and horses were swallowed 
up in the ascent, the order and discipline so necessary to the success of the 
enterprise were maintained throughout. They here joined general l.a Bi- 
boissiere, who continued the same efforts on the Italian side; and led this 
adventurous advanced guard in safety to the sunny fields of Campo Dolcino 
at the southern base of the mountain. Two other columns, arrayed in the 
same order, followed on the ad and 5d Deeember, in clear frosty weather, 
with much less difficulty, because the road was beaten down by the foot- 
steps of those who had preceded them; but several men died of the excessive 
cold on the higher parts of the mountain (a), 
iifroitm of Encouraged by this success, .Macdonald advanced with the re- 
“"'S!? mainder of his army to Splugen on the 4th December, and leaving 
only ® sliglit rear-guard on the northern side of the mountain, 
commenced his march on the morning of the iJlli, at the head of 
seven thousand men. Though no tempest had been felt in the deep valley 
of the Itliine, the snow had fallen during the night in such quantities, that 
from the very outset the traces of the track were lost, and the road required 
to be made anew, as at the commencement of the ascent. The guides refused 
to proceed; but Macdonald insisted upon making the attempt, and after six 
hours of unheard-of fatigues, the head of his column succeeded in reaching 
the summit. In the narrow plain between the glaciers, however, they 

(I) Jom. xtv.iS<, ISS. Dnm. T. lei, 1C9. (J) Own. t. 179 , 171. Jom. »i». IW. Bot. it. 
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found tiie road blocked up by an immense mass of snow, formed by an 
avalanclie newly fallen, upon which the guides refused to enter, and in 
consefjuence the soldiers returned, unanimously exclaiming that the passage 
was closed. Macdonald instantly hastened to the front, revived the sinking 
spirits of his men, encouraged the faltering courage of the guides, and 
advancing himself at the head of the column, plunged into the perilous 
mass, sounding every step as he advanced with a long staff, which often 
sunk deep into the abyss. “ Soldiers,” said he, “ the army of reserve has 
surmounted the St.-Hcrnard; you must overcome the Splugen; your glory 
requires that you should rise victorious over diflicultics to appearance 
insuperable. Your destinies call you into Italy? advance and conquer, first 
the mountains and the snow, then the plains and the armies (1).” Put to , 
shame by such an example, the troops and the peasants redoubled their 
efforts; the vast walls of ice and snow were cut through, and although 
the hurricane increased with frightful rapidity, and repeatedly filled up 
their excavations, they at length succeeded in rendering the passage prac- 
ticable. The tempest continued to blow with dreadful violence during the 
passage to the hospice and the descent of the Cardinal; the columns were 
repeatedly cut through by avalanches, which fell across the rood (2], and 
more than one regiment was entirely dispersed in the icy wilderness. At 
length, by the heroic exertions of the oflicers, whom the example of their 
general had inspired with extraordinary ardour, the head-quarters reached 
Isola, and rested there during the two succeeding days, to rally the regiments, 
which the hardships of the passage had broken into a confused mass of 
insulated men, but above one hundred soldiers, and as many horses and 
mules, were swallowed up in the abysses of the mountains, and never more 
heard of (3) . 



(1) A paraUcI incident occarrrd in ancienttiroeti^ 
oml, what is very extraordinary, daring the decay 
of Roman virtue. '* The hinperor Majurian, " says 
Gibbon, " led his troops over the Alps in a severe 
winter. The buprror ted ibe way on fool, and in 
compIcU* armour, sounding with bis long staff the 
depth of the ice or snow, and n>cou raging the.Scyth* 
iaias, who complained of the cslretue cold, by the 
cheerful assurance that they should be satisfied 
with the hcatof A(rica."—Declint and Fa//, c. xxxvi. 

(2) Bot. iv. 59. Joiii. xir. iS6, 1ST. Uuui. v. 171. 
174. 

(3) Bot. iv. S9* Joni. xiv, 1 S 6 , 157. Uum. t. 
171. 174. 

Cnwortbv passage of the Splugen by Mac- 

Jmloiisy of donald is the most memorable and 
this pasMfe cxlraordituir)' uudetlakingof ihekiiid 
displayed by recorded hi modern war, so far os the 
Napoleon. obsUclcs of nature are concerned. It 
yields only to the mart h of .Snwarrow over the St.* 
Gntlurd, the Shacbenlhal, and the Kngibcrg, where, 
in addition to&imilar natural diflicoltics, the effurls 
of an able and indefatigable enemy were to be over* 
come. The i>assagc of the St.*Bernard by Napclc^n 
in fine weather, and without up^ravition, will bear 
no comparison with eitherthcone.ur the other. That 
-he^iniscir was conscious of thi.s, is'obvious from 
the striking terms of disparagement in which he 
speaks of .Mardonaid’s cxerliou.s in this passage; on 
iuatanve of that jvalou.<y of every rival in any of his 
gre.Yt achirreincnts, which is .*ilmust tnconreivabic 
in so great a man. '* The passage of the Splugen,” 
says he, " presented, without doubt, some di(nrn!> 
ties ; but winter is by no me.ins the seaion of the 
year in which soeh operations are conducted with 
most difficulty; the snow is then finn, (A# o-cafAer 
stu/ed, attd there U not/ting to fear fmtn the e« a/anchet, 
which constitute the true and only danger to be ap* 



prehended In ibo .\lps. In December, you often ^ 
meet with the lincst weather, on these I'lcraied 
inounUins, or dry frost, duriog which the air is • 
perfectly calm."“N*voL<03», ii. Cl , 62. Reeollfct- 
iiig that this was written alter the first consul had 
received the full details fnmi Macdonald uf the Cx» 
traordinary difficulties of the passage, it is iuexcu- 
sahh*, and clearly betrays a coiiscion5ne.«.s of the 
inferiority of his own jMS-sage over the St. -Ikmartl. • 
In his offictal de<-patcb, by orders of the first consul, . 
to Macdonald, Berthier says, •* I have received the 
relation which the chief of your staff has transmit* , 
ted to uie relative to the passage of the Splugen by 
the army which you command. I have coiumu* 
uicated the ilelaiU to the consub, and they have 
enjoined me to make known to vou their high satis- 
faction at the intrepidity and heroic cun&(.-)ncy .. 
which the officers, and soldiers, and gciierub, have 
evinced in this pasMge, which will form a memo* ^ 
rable e|>och in our military aniuils. The consuls, 
cotiOdeiit iu your talents, behold with interest the 
new position of the army of the Orisons. I iinpn* » 
tienlfy expect the detaib of the celebrated pa&sagc ^ 
of the Splugen, and the loaves which it occaaioned, • 
to enable them to appreciate the adintratiou and 
gratitude which is due to the chiefs and soldiers of 
your army.” ( i4th Dec. 1800. Sec Uum. vi. 25S. 
Pii!ve« Just.] ^ ■ 

It was equally unworthy of {Napoleon to soy in 
his Memoirs The march of Macdonald jiraduced ^ 

no good effect, and contributed in no rcs^iect to Uie 
success uf the campaign ; for the corps ol fiaragully ^ 
d’HlUiers, detarhrd into the Upper fCiigadirtc, was • 
too weak to effect any thing of iiiiimrtBiicc. M^e* • 
donald arrived at Trieste on the 7lh Jaimary, when 
the rnemy was already chived fr« m It by the left of 
the army of Italv, by the corps under the orders uf 
Moucey stud Bochaotbeau.” [Nap. ii* 03* 6i*) .Bad ^ 
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Late on the evening of the 6th December, the greater part of the 
troops and a large part of the artillery had passed the mountain, 
and head-quarters were advanced to Chiavenna, at the upper ex- 
tremity of the lake of Como. No sooner did liilliers hear of this 
advance, than he moved forward his columns towards the head of the valley 
of the Inn to assail him ; but the intelligence of the disastrous battle of Hohen- 
linden arrived that very day, and by rendering it evident that all the forces 
of the monarchy would be required to defend the capital, precluded the pos- 
sibility of following up any distant enterprises. The Austrians therefore took 
post on the summits of the .Albula, the Jiilierberg, and the Broglio, the three 
ridges which separate the Italian from the Gerin,in side of the mountains in 
that quarter, and strongly reinforced the division on the Tonal, the only pass 
between the valley of the Oglio, to which .Macdonald was hastening, and that 
of the .\dige, which was the ultimate object of his efforts (f). 
p'JSd iw. Idle still on the banks of the .Adda, the French general had the 
drr ii.e inisfortunc to receive intelligence of the capture of a battalion of 
Brun?. dismounted hussars, which negligently lay in the elevated valley 
at its upper extremity, by a well-concerted surprise from the Imperial forces 
in the Engadine. .At the same time, he received orders from the first consul 
to place himself under the command of General Brune, of whose army be was 
to form the left wing; a mortifying circumstance to a general who had just 
achieved so important a service in a separate command as the passage of the 
Splugcn, but which abated nothing of his zeal in the public cause. He sug- 
gested to Brune that two divisions should be detached from the army of Italy 
to reinforce his corps, and thus with a body of twenty-four thousand men he 
would advance across the mountains to Trieste, and cllect a decisive operation 
on the rear of the Imperial army. But the general-in-chief refused to comply 
with this rciiucst, which was evidently hazardous, as exposing to overwhelm- 
ing attacks in detail two separate armies, too far severed from each other to 
be able to render any elfcctual assistance in case of need (2j. 

DiKictiit Napolikiu’s orders had directed Macdonald to penetrate as soon as 
possible into the valley of the Adige, in order to threaten the flank 
Apris*. and rear of the Imperialists on the Mincio. For this purpose it was 
necessary to cross the Col Apriga, which lay between the valley of the Adda 
and that of the Oglio, and afterwards surmount the icy summit of .Mont Tonal, 
between the latter stream and that of the Adige. The passage of the Monte 
Apriga, though considerably less elevated than the Splugcn, was even more 
diflicultby reason of the extreme steepness of the ascents, the entangled wood 
which encumbered its lower region, and the dreadful nature of the road, 
which in many places is little better than the bed of a torrent. In seven 
hours, however, all these diflicnlties were overcome ; the army found itself on 
tbe banks of the Oglio, and extended its outjiosts as far as Boruio at the upper 
extremity of the valley (3). 

There still remained, however, the Herculean task of surmount- 
.roimi. ing the Tonal, a mountain ridge of great elevation, which could be 
, reached at that rude season only by a path through the snow, in which the 



Nopolran forgotten tlut Macduuald’s advance* 1»y 
paralytiiug Laudoit and \\ ukasivowich, enabled 
Uruuo.(o aihicvL' Ike pdsugc of tbe .Mtncin ; and 
that, if it kad no( keen lor tlie credulity of Moncey, 
kc would have cuui|x'iledtke surrender of ike former 
at La I*ielro with 7000 men? Tbe great lrutk| 
** Magna cat veritoa et prx'valcbit*” dues not sceui 
*ver to have crossed ^apoli'on’s mind ; ho never 
conlcmplaitd the miouto exunmation to YtUch hU 



account oriran.vactions would he exjKwed by poslc* 
rity, and tkuaght be could deceive future ages, aa 
bo did his own, by means of sycophantish writers 
and an enslaved press. 

(l) Jom. xiv. 158, 150* I>uin. v. 174, 175. 

I'i) Jotu. xiv. 150* 101. l>um. v. 176. 178> 184. 
185. 

(3) Jom. xiv. 180. Dum. v. 180« 183. Cot. 
ir, 8|. 
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• troops were coufincd lo single tiles. The summit, as usual in these elevated 
regions, consisted of a small plain three hundred yards broad, situated bc- 
Dcc ». tween two enormous and inaccessible glaciers. Across this narrow 
space the Austrians had drawn a triple line of intrenchments, faced for the 
most part by enormous blocks of ice, cut in the form of regular masonry, and 

' even more dillicult to scale than walls of granite. Notwithstanding these ob- 
stacles, the French grenadiers, after a painful ascent by the narrow and slip- 
pery path, reached the front of the intrenchments. Though received by a 
shower of balls, they succeeded iu forcing the external palisades; but ail their 

• elTorts were incflectual against the walls of ice which formed the inner 
strength of the works. They were in conse<|uence obliged to retreat, and 
brought back the disheartening report that this important position was im- 
pregnable (f). 

ni'whicii Sensible, however, of the vital importance of forcing this passage, 

• ih. rviich Macdonald resolved to make another attempt. Eight days after- 
puUr. 1 . wards, another column was formed, under the command of Vaii- 

damme, and approached the terrible intrenchments. The Austrians had in the 
interval added much to the strength of the works; but they were assaulted 
with so much vigour, that two external forts were carried ; still, however, 
w hen they approached the principal intrenchmeiit, the tire from its summit, 
and from a block-house on an elevated position in its rear, was so violent, 
that all the etforts of the Republicans were again inefTcctual, and they were 
forced to retire, after staining with their bravest blood the cold and icy sum- 
mit of the mountain. Macdonald w'as in some degree consoled for this disaster 
hy tl\p success of his left wing, which spread itself into the Engadine, driving 
Ihcjmpcrialists before it, and made itself master of the well-known stations 
*jf Glurens and Mariinsbrut^k, oh the Tyrolean side of the mountains (2). 

. The itnportauce of these operations, and the obstinacy with which the at-' 
Uck and defence pf the inhospitable Alpine ridges were conducted at this in- 
clement season, will^e best understood by casting a glance over the positions 
' and movemenU of the contending armies in the Italian plains at this period. 



Position. • Wfteii hostilities were recommenced to the south of the Alps by 
.odforev jjjg denunciation of the armistice, the Imperial army, sixty-five 
Ausili.r'* thousand strong, of which fifteen thousand were cavalry, occupied 
r In Holy, the formidable line of the klinpio, covered by a hundred pieces pf ‘ 
cannon, flanked on the one extremity by the Po, on the other by the lake of 
Cuarda,and strengthened by the strong fortress of Mantua, and the inferior 
fortifications of Pcschiera and Borghelto, which gave them the immense ad- 
vantage of being able to debouche at pleasure on eiltier side of the river .(3)» 
The Imperialists had received orders to remain on the defensive in. this ex- 
’ cclicnt position Until their flanks were secured, and the prospect of an advan- 
tageous attack was afforded by the advance of the Neapolitan troops over the 
hills of Tuscany, and the descent of Laudoii and Wukassowich from the moun- 
tains of Tyrol. 

The French forces in Italy were immense. In the peninsula- altogether , 
there were 93,000 men, besides 27,000 who encumbered the' hospitals. Of 
this great body, 61,000 infantry, 9,000 cavalry, and 178 pieces of cannon, 
were ready for active operations on the Mincio, ^’hile the remainder occupied . 






• • I 

, 



(1) Jom. xiv, 16i» 162. Doin^ v. 186» l8d- Bot. 
iv. 61. Personal oluer^'iitioa. 

(2) Jotu.aiT. 162, 103. Dum. t. 188, 191* 
iv. 61. 



(3) t>uiit, V. 213,214. Jom. xiv. 160, 167. Bol. 
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Tuscany, Lomlwrdy, Piedmont, and Liguria. During the five inontlis that * 
these troops liad occupied the fertile plains of the Po, tliey had profited to an 
extraordinary degree by the resources of the country. Tlie soldiers had been 
completely new clotlied, the artillery horses renewed, the cavalry was ad- 
mirably mounted, the magazines were full, the troops in the highest state of 
discipline, spirits, and equipment. Ihit these vast supplies, wrung by the ‘ 
terrors of military execution from an unhappy and impoverished people, had 
excited the utmost discontent in the peninsula. The inhabitants compared 
the high-sounding proclamations of the invaders with the sad consequences 
which had followed their footsteps, and, rendered more sullen by the disap- ' 
pointment of their hopes than even the serious injuries they had undergone, 
were ready upon any reverse to have risen unanimously upon their oppressors. 
This state of things was well known to the French commanders, and to secure • 
their Hanks and rear they were obliged to detach twenty-five thousand from 
the grand army on the Mincio, how well soever they were aware that it was* 
there the fate of Italy was to be decided (1). 

Drr. i6. Hostilities were first commenced by Brune, who found the spirit 
of troops so much elevated by the intelligence of the battle of 

Brune. Ilolicnlindcu, and the passage of the Splugen by Macdonald, Ih’at 
their ardour could no longer be restrained. The firing commenced on Ihe 
dtilh, but nothing except inconsiderable skirmishes ensued before the 28th. ' 
The Mincio, in its course of twenty miles from the lake of Guarda to .Mantua, 
though fordable in many places in summer, was absolutely impassable in 
winter; and the five bridges which were thrown over its current at Peschiera, 
Salcconzo, Valleggio, Volta, and Goito were either w ithin the w alls offortilica- • 
tions, or strongly intrenched and barricaded. The left bank, in the hands of 
•the Austrians, was generally more elevated than the right, in the possession' 
oftheilcpublicans; but at Mozambano and Mulino, near Pozzuolo, the right 
had the advantage, which evidently pointed out these stations as the most 
advantageous fur forcing a passage. Fur these reasons they hud been fortified 
with rare by the Austrian engineers, who had pushed their intrenchments, 
which were occupied by twenty thousand combatants under Ilohcnz'oUern, to 
a considerable distance from the right bank of the river; and against these 
advanced works it lirst hehuved Brune to direct his elforts (2); 

IhfMinrto "hole French army approached the Mincio in four 

Ore' 10 . ' columns. The right, under Dupont, moved towards the shores of * 
the Mantuan lake : the centre, under Suchet, advanced direct upon Volta ; 
the third column, destined to mask Peschiera, was ordered to take jiost near 
Ponti; the left and the re.scrve were directed against Mozambano. The French 
general had intended to have made feigned attacks oidy on the centre and 
right, and to have attempted to force the (tossage in good earnest near the lake 
of Guarda, and at the foot of the mountains ; but the course of events fell out 
otherwise. As the Bc|>uhlicaus approached the Mincio, the lmj>crialists, who 
had orders not to engage in any serious ufiair on the right bank, seeing they 
had the whole French army on their hands, successively abandoned all fbe 
pusiliuiis they had fortified with so much care, and withdrew to the other 
side, leaving only detachments to occupy Valleggio and the tcte-dc-pont of 
Borghetto, on the Bepuhlican side. The French patrols, in consequence, 
every w here approached the river ; and Dupont, ignorant that the attack on 
his side was intended only to be a feint, and that the left was the real point 

* (t) to!, ir. 62, ( 3. 3 ob. sir. 16 1, 166- Kap. ii, (2) Nap. ii. 66, 6T. Rot. !r, 63, 63. Jam. fir. 
64,66. 174, ITS. Dub. T. 243, 344. 
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of attack, made the most active preparations for cncctinga passage. He suc- 
Dn-,,5. reeded ^ well, that, early on the morning of tlie 2.”iih, he had 
thrown n battalion over, near .Molino, which speedily established a bridge, 
and soon enabled a whole division to obtain a firm fooling on the left bank. 
Hardly was the passage completed, when orders arrivedfrom the commander- 
in-chief to eover, by a fire of cannon, merely the bridge which had been 
established, and allow no troops to pass over to the other side. Hut this des- 
patch arrived too late ; the division of VVatrin was already over; the enemy’s 
troops opposed to it were hourly and rapidly increasing, and any attempt to 
fall back to the bridge would have exposed it to certain and irremediable 
ruin. In these trying circumstances Dupont conceived that the execution of 
his orders had become impossible, and resolved to retain the advantage he 
. had gained, by aiding AVatrin with his remaining troops. In this resolution 
_ he was confirmed by Suchet, who was no sooner informed tliat tlie passage 
was irrevocabfy engaged on the right, than he resolved to support it with all 
Ids forces, and hastening to the bridge at Molino, crossed over with his whole 
corps. On their side, the Imperialists, who had judiciously placed the bulk 
of their army in mass, a little in the rear of the centre of the line, no sooner 
* Detprnir heard of the passage at Jiolino than they directed an overwhelming 
force to assail the advanced guard of the enemy. But for the timely 
assistance afforded by .Suchet, Dupont's troops would have been to- 
o*«r. tally destroyed ; as it was, a furious combat ensued, which con- 
tinued with various success till night, in which the Hepuhlicans only main- 
tained their ground by the sacrifice of the bravest of their men. For long the 
• French infantry repulsed with invincible firmness the repeated and vehe- 
ment charges of the Austrian cavalry ; but at length they were driven, by a " 
desperate effort of the Hungarian grenadiers, out of the village of I’ozzuolo* 
and forced in disorder to the water’s edge. All seemed lost ; when the Im- 
perialists, checked by a terrible discharge of grape from the batteries on the 
French side, hesitated in their advance; and Dupont took advantage of their 
irresolution to animate his men, and lead them back to the charge, which 
was executed with such vigour, that Puzzuolo was regained, and the Im- 
perialists repulsed with the loss of seven hundred prisoners and live pieces of 
cannon. The Austrians, however, brought up fresh troops ; Pozzuolo was 
again carried at the point of the bayonet ; Suchet advanced with his division 
and retook it; it was again carried by the Imperialists, and continued to be 
alternately conquered and reconquered till nightfall, when it finally remained 
in the hands of the Austrians (I). Even the darkness of a winter night could 
•- not sus|)cnd this terrible combat ; between eleven and twelve the fitful gleams 
of the moon, through a tempestuous and cloudy sky, enabled the Itepnb- 
licans to perceive two deep masses of grenadiers wlio silently approached 
their inircnchments. They were received with a general discharge of fire- 
arms of all sorts; the batteries thundered from the opposite bank ; for a few 

■ _ minutes a volcano seemed to have burst forth on the shore of the Mincio, but 

all the efl'orts of the Imperialists were unavailing ; and after a gallant struggle 
they were obliged to retire, leaving the French in possession of their blood- 
stained intrcnchmcnts (2). 

Brune, during this bloody conflict, remained in a stale of the greatest irre- 
solution, liesitating between his original design of elTecling a passage at Mo- 

(l) it remained in ike band* of the Gcnnan character makes it probable the former 

the Anatriari* : Oudwot afUrms it waa oltimateljr was Ike true accuaut. 

caxriedd>y lha Freueb. The weU-knowB veracity of 0) Nap. ii. 07. 7S. Hot. ir. 63*64. Dum. ▼. 251 

20J. Jom,juy. ITS, us. • 
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zambano, and the new project to whicli he was urffed, of supporlinf; the ■ 
ground, won at so dear a price, in the lower part of the stream, lie thus ran 
the risk of losing liis whole right wing, which was in truth only saved by the 
desperate valour of the troops of whom it was composed <f). At length he 
resolved to pursue his original design, and form a passage at Mozambano. 

D.C. a«. For this purpose, Marmont, at daybreak, on the 2(ith December, 
established a battery of forty pieces of cannon on the heights above that . 
place, which commanded the left bank, and despatched orders to Dupont 
and Suchet to keep themselves within their intrcnchmcnts until they heard 
the firing warmly engaged on their left. Under cover of a thick 
fog, the passage was speedily effected, and the French advanced 
guard soon after came to blows with the enemy. It was evident, 
pi«rf' however, that they fought only to cover their retreat; Oudinot, at 
the head of the liepublican grenadiers, bravely resisted till snflieient rein- ., 
forcements passed over, to enable them to resume the offensive, which they did 
with such vigour, that the Imperialists were driven back to Valieggio, from 
whence they continued their retreat iii the night, leaving Borghetto to its 
fate, w hich, next day, after repulsing an assault with great loss, surrendered 
with the garrison of eight hundred men. In effect, Bel legarde, conceiving the * 
passage of the river effected by the bridge established at Moliiio, had resolved 
upon a general retreat; his troops fell back in all quarters towards the Adige, 
leaving garrisons in Mantna, Verona, Legnago, and I’cscbiera, which reduced 
his effective force to forty thousand combatants (2). 
crntin,- In the passage of the iiincio, the Austrians lost above seven thou- 
®****‘^ men, of whom one-half were prisoners, and forty iiieccs of 
cannon, but its moral conseqnencea, as is generally the case with a 
lirst decisive success, determined the fate of the campaign. The French re- 
sumed the career of victory with their wonted alacrity ; the Imperialists fell 
into the despondency which is the sure prelude to defeat ; and the disastrous 
intelligence they received from the Bavarian frontier contributed to spread ” 
the disheartening impres.sion that tho Republicans were invincible under 
their new leader, and that no chance of safety remained to the monarchy, 
but in a speedy submission to the conqueror (5). 
n.iirs»,d. Brune, however, advanced cautiously after his victory. Leaving 
clidiVro. detachments to mask Mantua, Verona, and Pcschiera, be ap- 
proached the Adige in the" end of December. To effect the passage of that ri- 
ver, the French general made use of the same stratagem which had been 
attempted for the passage of the Mincio, viz., to make demonstrations both 
against the lower and upper part of the stream ; and while the enemy were’ 
distracted in their attention by a multiplicity of attacks, the artillery and 
bridge equipage were secretly conducted to Bassolengo. Sixty pieces of can- 
non were established there in battery, on the heights of the right bank, on the 
i,a. I, ia«i. morning of the fst January, which ojieucd their fire at daybreak, 
under cover of which a bridge was speedily constructed without opposition 
from the enemy. The troops passed over, and established themselves on the 
left bank without tiring a shot; the Imperialists were much less solicitous 
about interrupting their operations than eff’ccting a Junction with the corps of 
Wukassowhich and Laudon, which wore hastening by the defiles of the 
Brenta towards the plain of Bassauo. Bellcgardc withdrew his forces on all 

(1) For tbi« lie incnrrcil the jott anid nrrited era- (S^ Dura. v. 275> Join. xiv. 

sure of tbc ru''t coiinul.— See 7S, 7tf. ii. so. 

(2) J >ui. xiv. 18$. 19*J< Duiu. V. 2d$.275. • 

U. 76, 78. Dot. iv. 64, C5. . .. >a • . 
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sidesy and concentrated them in the strong position of Caldiero, already sig- 
nalized by a victory over ijiapohiob, while the Republicans closely followed 
his footsteps, and extending their left up the rocky gorge of the Adige, made 
themselves masters, after severe combats, of the narrow defile of Corona and 
.the immortal plateau of HivoU (1). 

‘The Republicans, under Moncey, pursued their advantages; the 
"“.Imperialists, under Laudon, long and obstinately defended the 
i^«A4iie. town of Alta, in the valley (A the Adige, but were driven from it 
with the loss of five hundred prisoners ; they again held firm in the intrench- 
ments of S.-Marco, but were at length forced to retreat, and took refuge in 
the defile of Galliano, already celebrated by so many combats. At the same 
Jm.>. , time, the Italian division of Count Theodore Lecchi ascended the 
valley of the Oglio, and entered into communication with Macdonald’s corps 
imm^iately after its repulse from the icy ramparts of Mont Tonal ; while de- 
tachments in the rearfo'rmed the blockade of Mantua, Peschiera, Verona, and 
Legnago. Laudon retired with six thousand men to Roveredo, from whence , 
he was sodn after driven; and fell back, disputing every inch of ground, to 
the fool of the fort of Pictra, overhanging the deep and rapid stream of the 
Adige between that town and Trent (2). 

Bcllegarde, finding his force so materially weakened by the garrisons which 
he was obliged to throw into the fortified towns on the Mincio, and the losses 
sustained in the passage of that, river, had given orders to Wukassowicb and 
Laudon, whose united forces exceeded twenty thousand men, to fall backfrom 
theltalian Tyrol, through the defiles of the Brcnta, and join him in the plains of 
Bassano, in the rear of Galliano; and it was to give them time to accomplish 
this junction that he took post on the almost impregnable heights of Galliano. 

Laudon was' commencing this movement when he was rudely 

assailed by the division of Mo'ncey, and harassed in bis retreat up 
Miie. the valley of the Adige in the manner whieh has been mentioned. 
But a greater danger awaited him. On the very day on which be retired to 
the castellated defile of La Pi^ca, he received the alarming intelligence that 
Trent, directly in his rear, and by which he required to pass to gain the upper 
extremity of the Brenta, was occupied by'Macdonald, at the head of nine 
thousand men!. To un<|erst4nd how this happened, it is necessary to resume 
the narrative of the army 'of the Grisons, after its repulse from the glaciers of 
MontT6nal(3).' 

After that check, l^acdonald had ..collected in the Val Camonica, 
uT/iuiTin including the Italian division of Lecchi, above nine thousand men; 
Tyrol. and with them he eagerly sought for .some defile or mountain-path - 
by which to penetrate across the rocky chain which separates that valley from 
that of the ^rca, from whence be could, reach Trent and the banks of the 
Adige. But these rugged cliffs, which push out, with hardly any declivity, 
almost to Brescia, in the plain of Lombardy, defeated ail his efforts; and it 
became necessary to turn their southern extremity by Pisogno, at the head 
of the lake of Iseo, from thence cross* the Gol di'San Zeno, into the valley of 
8abia7 ^nd again surmount another ridge into the Val Trompia, in order to 
ascend by the beautiful sides of the Ghiesa into the valley of ^rca. This long 
circuit, which would have been completely avoided by forcing the passage of . 
Mont Tonal, irritated to the highest degree the French troops, who bad ex- 
pected at dnee, after surmounting the Splugen, to take a part in the glories 

. (1) torn. xiv. 198. 19T. Dum. t. 2T6, 39«. Kan. (3) Bol. i», 66, 67. Join. xiv. t>#, IS#- 0““' r. 

»• 78. TP. BoV, I t. 66. . , 2^4, 285> 

(2J JjMU, *lT. 19$, 199, Dum. v, 368, 390. ' 
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of the campaign. Their impatience increased when, at their arrival at Piso- 
Rno, Macdonald received and published the account of the passage of the Min- 
cio, and the retreat of the Imperial army towards the Adige, lie was there 
joined by General Rochambeau with three thousand men from Rrune’s army, 
who had at length become sensible of the importance of the operations in the 
Alps on tlic Hanks and rear of the retreating army, and received the most 
pressing invitation to accelerate his march so as to cut off some of its de- 
tached columns. The diHicnlties of the ridge of San Zeno, however, had al- 
most arrested the soldiers whom the snows of the Splugcn had been unable 
to overcome; a few horses only could be got over by cutting through blocks 
of ice as hard as rock on the summit, and the greater part of the cavalry and 
artillery required to descend by the smiling shores of the lago Iseo to Bre- 
scia, and ascend again the vine-clad banks of the Chiesa. Such, however, was 
the vigour of the Republican troops, that they overcame all these obstacles; 
on the Gth January they arrived at Storo in the Italian Tyrol ; while the left 
wing, under Baraguay d’llilliers, surmounted the higher ridges at the sources 
of the Adige, and following the retreating .Austrian columns, descended by 
Glurens and Schlanders upon Meran on the banks of the Upper Adige (1). 
Thus, after surmounting incredible diHicnlties, the object of the first consul 
was at length gained ; the whole mountain ridges were crossed, and the Im- 
perialists turned by the upper extremity of all the valleys where their forces 
in the Italian Tyrol were situated. 

L.i«ion !• The approach of these different columns, amounted in all to 
.arrouDdea iliousand men, and conducted with equal skill and 

vigour, from the north, south, and west, convinced the Austrian generals 
that they had not a moment to lose in concentrating their troops at Trent, 
and regaining, by the defdc of the BrenU, the army of Bellcgarde at Bassano. 
If AVukassowich ascended tow ards Bolzano to aid in repelling Baraguay d’llil- 
liers w ho w as descending the Adige, he ran the risk of leaving Laudon to be 
overwhelmed be Moncey ; if he moved tow ards Roveredo to the support of the 
latter general, he abandoned the avenues of Trent and the line of communi- 
cation in his rear to Macdonald. In these critical circumstances be rapidly 
w ithdrew his right to Trent, ordered the troops w ho covered La Sarca to de- 
fend that city against Macdonald as long as possible, and enjoined Laudon to 
maintain himself till the last extremity in the important defile of U Pietra. 
But Macdonald, who was now fully aware of the situation of I.audon, made 
incredible exertions ; in one day he marched forty miles ; crossed the Col 
Yezzano; forced the passage of the Adige, and entered Trent. AVukassowicli 
hastily retired by the great road to the defiles of the Brcnta ; but Laudon, with 
j»n. -. seven thousand men, who was still posted at lit Pietra, was left to 
his fate with a superior enemy in his front, and the army of the Grisoiis in 
his rear, occupying the only road by which he could retreat (2). 
n. ri«p« The only remaining chance of safely to Laudon was by a rugged 
bx^iuuTui pa(h^ which leads over the mountains from Pietra to Levico on the 
KlSami. Brenta. It w as impossible that his corps could retire by this defile, 
passable only by single file, if they were attacked either by Moncey or Mac- 
donald, and laudon was well aware that the former, with fifteen thousand 
men, was preparing to assail him on the following morning, and that the 
latter, notwithstanding the fatigue of his troops, had already pushed a pa- 
trol beyond Trent, on the road to Roveredo, and would advance to the sup- 
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port of his comrade the moment that the combat was seriously engaged. In 
this extremity he made use of a raxe de gnerre, if that name can properly be 
applied to a fabrication inconsistent with the proverbial German faith. He 
sent an officer of his staff to Moncey, announcing the conclusion of an armi- 
stice between Brurie and Bellegardc, similar to tliat already concluded iu Ger- 
many, and proposing a suspension of arms. Moncey suspecting no deceit, fell 
into the snare ; he agreed to the proposal, upon condition that the pass of La 
Pietra and the town of Trent should be placed in his hands, which being 
agreed to, and its execution prepared for the following day, [.audon in the 
meantime, in the night, withdrew his troops, man by man, through tlie nar- 
row straits of Caldonazzo by paths among the rocks, where two file could not 
pass abreast, to Levico on the shores of the Brenta in the Yal .Sugana, and the 
French advanced guard, proceeding next day to take jwsscssion of Trent, was 
astonished to find it already in the hands of Macdonald, and discover the ex- 
tent of the danger from which their unsuspecting honesty had delivered the 
Imperial general (1). 

Jan. lo. Bellegarde, finding that 'Wukassowich and Laudon had effected 
their junction in the valley of the Brenta, deemed it no longer ne- 

Trtaijo. cessary to retain his position on the heights of Caldicro, but retired 
leisurely, and facing about at every halt, to Bassano, where he effected his 
junction with the divisions which had descended from the Tyrol. This great 
reinforcement gave him a marked superiority over his adversary : and though 
he fell back to the neighbourhood of Treviso, he was making preparations 
^J«». i6. to give battle in front of that town, when operations on both sides 
were concluded by the armistice of Treviso, which at length put a period to 
' this murderous contest. 

Armistice By Ibis convention, the Austrians agreed to give up Peschiera, 

ofTroAo. Verona, Legnago, Ancona, and Ferrara, which gave Brune an 
excellent base forfuture operations; but they retained possession of Mantua, 
the key of Lombardy, and the great object of the first consul’s desires. This 
was the more irritating to Napoleon, as Murat’s corps, twelve thousand 
strong, had already reached the Italian plains, . and Brune himself had 
written to Government only three days before, that ho would agree to no 
armistice, unless Mantua, as well as the other fortresses, were put into 
his hands. The truth is, that in the interval circumstances had changed; the 
Imperialists were concentrated in the immense plains of Treviso, where their 
'cavalry could act with peculiar effect; the divisions from Tyrol had joined 
their ranl^s ; while Brune, w hose army was severely weakened by the nume- 
rous blockading divisions left in his rear, could not oppose to them an equal 
force. But Napoleon, whose impatient spirit, fed by repeated victories, could 
brook no obstacle, was indignant at this concession to the Imperialists; he 
‘ ■ manifested his high displeasure at Brune, whom he never again employed 
■in an, important command, and announced to his ministers at Lundville that 
hc’would instantly resume hostilities, both in Germany and Italy, unless 
Mantua were abandoned. The disastrous state of affairs in the former coun- 
try had taken away from the Austrians all power of resistance; they yielded 
to bis desires, and a few days afterwards the peace of Lin^ville put an end 
to the disastrous war of the second coalition (2). i 

Before proceeding to the conditions of this celebrated treaty, it is neces- 
sary to resume the thread of the events in the southern part of the Italian 
peninsula previous to the general pacification. 

(l) Hot. iv. 67. Duin v. 292. 295. rom. Kiv. (2) Nap. ii. 80. 82. Bot.*ir. 6S! 69. iom. jhr. 
202, 203. ’ 20J, 210. Ovuii, v. 300. 303 
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Imurrff* At the moment when this donhle armistice consolidated the 
French power in Italy and Germany, a dangerous insurrection 
eMmjni, broke out in Piedmont. The people of that country were exaspe- 
’ rated to the highest degree at the endless and vexatious requisi- 
tions of the French troops ; the most ardent democrats were thunderstruck 
by the annexation of the territory of Vercelli to the Cisalpine republic, and 
the clergy and nobles justly apprehensive of the extinction of their rights and 
properties, from the eontinued ascendant of France. Fed by so many sour- 
ces, the flame of discontent, though long smothered, at length broke out; 
the peasants of the Valley of Aosta took up arms, expelled the French detach- 
ments, and shut up their depot of conscripts ip the fortress of Ivrea, while 
symptoms of insurrection appeared at Turin (1). But the vigour of Soult 
overcame the danger; he speedily surrounded and disarmed the insurgent 
quarter of the capital, and the appearance of Murat, who at that moment 
descended from the mountains in their rear, extinguished the revolt in the 
Alpine valleys. The revolutionary parly of Piedmont found themselves inex- 
tricably enveloped in a despotic net from which it was impossible to escape. 
Sf.poii. The cannon of Marengo had shaken the throne of the Two Sici- 
lies ; the court of Naples was conscious that the sanguinary execu- 
“■'wunj li®"** which had disgraced its return to the shores of Campania, 
drmird. I, ad exposed it to the utmost danger from the vengeance of the po- 
pular party; and that it had little to hope from the mercy of the first consul, 
if the Imperial standards were finally chased from Italy. Feclingils very exi.s- 
tence thus endangered, the Cabinet of Ferdinand IV had made exertions disn 
proportioned to the strength of the kingdom. .\n army, sixteen thousand 
strong, splendid in appearance, and formidable, if numerical strength only 
were considered, under the command of Count Roger do Damas, had advanced 
through the Roman slates, and taken post on the confines of Tuscany, ready 
to foment the discontent of its inhabitants, which the enormous requisitions 
of the French authorities had exasperated to the greatest degree, and act in 
conjunction with the Imperialists at Soramariya, whose head-quarters were 
j«o. 10 . at Ancona. The weakness of Miol I is, the French commander in Tus- 
cany, whose forces had been reduced, by the garrisons left in Lucca, I.eghom, 
and Florence, to four thousand men, encouraged them to attempt an offen- 
sive movement. They advanced to Sienna, which rose in insurrection against 
the French, while Arezzo, supported by detachments from Ancona, again 
displayed the st.-indard of revolt. But on this, as on every other occasion 
during the war, the utter loss of military character by the Neapolitans was 
painfully conspicuous. Miollis collected six thousand veterans from the. 
neighbouring garrisons, and advanced against the invaders. The vanguard 
J«r. u of Ferdinand fled at the bare sight of the enemy. In vain the infan- ^ 

try were formed into squares and encouraged to stand; they broke at the 
first charge of the Piedmontese columns, supported by a single squadron and 
three companies of French grenadiers : the superb hussars fled in confusion, 
trampling under foot their own flying regiments; and the whole army soon 
became a useless crowd of fugitives, which hastened, like a flock of sheep, 
towards the Roman frontier, without having sustained any serious loss. On 
this occasion the French hardly tired a shot, and the Neapolitans were dis- 
comfited by the mere sight of the Piedmontese levies; a striking proof how 
much more rapidly military virtue had declined in the south than the nortli 
of the peninsula (2). 

(l) ilnin. nir. !2I0. 2fl. Bol. ir. 60* I)nm. v. 1^2) Bot. 70* Unm. t. 3M> 339. Jom. xiv. 
321.333. 214.215. ii- 84. 85. 
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"Even, however, if (he Neapolitan troops liad combated with the valour of 

• the ancient Samnites, the result would have been the same. Sommariva no 
^ 'sooner’heard of this disaster at Sienna than he retraced his steps towards 

Ancona ; the insurgents at Arezzo made haste to oiTer their submission to the 
. conqueror; Murat’s corps, ten thousand strong, was approacliing Parma; 
j.n. ,6. and tlic armistice of Treviso, a few days after, put a final period to 
the co-operation of the Imperialists. Ancona was delivered up agreeably 
to the convention; Ferras passed into (he hands of the Republicans; southern 
Italy lay open to tlie invader; and the iinwarlikc Neapolitans were left alone 
Jan. ao. (0 comliat a power before which the veteran bands of Austria and 
Russia had fallen (i). Napoleon openly expressed his determination to over- 
turn the throne of the Two isicilies, and Murat, at the head of an army of 
twenty-eight thousand men, composed of his own corps, that of Miollis, and 
two divisions of veterans from the Mincio, soon after crossed the Apennines, 
to carry into execution (he mandates of Republican vengeance. 

K^i”ti»a Court of Naples had not trusted merely to its military 

preparations; the address of the queen extricated the throne from 
i”imi^r« the imminent danger to which it was exposed, and gave it a few 
oi longer of a precarious existence. No sooner had the battle of 

Marengo and the armistice of Alexandria opened the eyes of this able and 
enterprising, though vehement and impassioned woman to tiie imminence of 

• the danger which threatened the Neapolitan throne, if it were left alone to 
resist the redoubtable forces of France, than she adopted the only resolution 
which could ward off (he impending calamities. .Setting off in person from 
Palermo, shortly before the winter campaign commenced, she undertook a 
journey to St.-Petersburg to implore the powerful intercession of the Czar, 
should events prove adverse, to appease the wrath of the conqueror. It soon 
appeared how prophetic had been her anticipations. The FAnperor Paul, 
whose chivalrous character and early hostility to the principles of the Revo- 
lution had been by no means extinguished by his admiration for Na|)olCon, 
was highly flattered by this adventurous step. The prospect of a queen set- 
ting out in the depth of winter to undertake the arduous journey from Pa- . 
lermo to St.-Petersburg to implore his aid, was as flattering to his vanity as . 
the renown of upiioldiug a tottering throne was agreeable to his romantic ' 

. ideas of government (2). lie warmly espoused the cause of the unfortunate 
princess, and not only promised to intercede with all his influence in her' 

’ favour with (he first consul, but forthwith despatched M. Lowascheff, an 
officer high in his household, and who enjoyed his intimate conlidence, to 
. give additional w eight to his mediation with the Cahiiiet of (he Tuilerics. 
inmnn" Napoleon had many reasons for yielding to the efforts of the 
SI, northern emperor. A conqueror, who had recently usurped the 
,«m. oldest throne in Europe, w as naturally desirous to appear on con- 

• lidential terms with its greatest potentate ; and the sovereign who liad just 
- placed himself at the head of (he northern maritime coalition against England 

could hardly be expected to intercede in vain at the court of its inveterate 
enemy. For these reasons, M. Lowascheff was received with extraordinary 
'• distinction at Paris. On the road to Italy he was treated with the honours 
usually reserved for crowned heads; and the Italians, who recollected (he 
desperate strife betwcci) tiie Russians and Rcpiihlicaiis, beheld with aslonish- 
fnent the new-born harmony which had risen up between their envoys. He - 
arrived at Florence at titp same time (hat General Murat made his entry. The ^ 

.(I) K,p. ii.SI. SS. Duin. V. 33S. 331. Jam. iIt. (2) num. r. 317, 319. Jam. sir, 21 1, 

215. 217. (lot. ir. 70, 7l> ltl2. 
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city was brilliantly illuminated in the evening; every where in public they 
appeared togellier, oversbadowed by a tri-colour and a Russian standard ; 
and the Russian envoy declared to the bewildered Florentines, “ that two 
great nations should for ever be united for the repose of mankind (I ).” 
pMPr l>c* Racked by such powerful iunueucc, and the terrors of thirty tbou- 
Fram. .nd sand French soldiers on the Tiber, the negotiation was not long of 
fX"”' brought to a termination. Napoleon bad directed that the 

F.b. 9 . affairs of Naples should be altogether excluded from the articles 
of the armistice at Treviso, in order that he might alone regulate the destinies 
of a kingdom, the old ally of England, and the impassioned enemy of the 
Revolution. The terms prescribed to Murat, and embodied in the armistice of 
F'oligno, were less distinguished by severity towards the Neapolitans than 
hostility to the English; and this treaty is remarkable as containing the first 
otlicial enunciation of the Coxtisentai, Svstksi, to which, through the whole 
remainder of his career, he so inllexibly adhered, and Fvhich bad so large a 
share, through the misery which it occasioned, in bringing about his ultimate 
overthrow ( 2 ). 

lu coodi. By the armistice of Foligno it was provided that the Neapolitan 
troops should forthwith evacuate the Roman states, but that, even 
after their retreat, the Republicans should continue to occupy Narni and the 
line of iheNera, to its junction with the Tiber; that “all the ports of Najiles 
and Sicily should instantly be closed against English vessels of merchandise 
as well as war, and remain shut till the conclusion of a general peace; that 
all prosecutions on account of political offences should cease, and the scientific 
men, unworthily detained at Naples on their return from Egypt, Should be 
instantly set at liberty (3).” 

trcaly of Foligno, which was signed soon afterwards, the 
Frn,',i, ambitious projects of the first consul were more completely deve- 
loped, and the first indications were manifested of that resolution 
to envelope the continent in an iron net, which was afterwards so 
icmiori™. completely carried into effect. By this treaty it was provided, 
that “ all the harbours of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily should be closed 
to all English or Turkish vessels until the conclusion of a general peace ; 
that Porto I.ongone in the island of Elba, Piombino in Tuscany, and a small 
territory on the sea-coast of that duchy, should be ceded to France ; that all 
political prosecutions should cease, and the sum of 50,000 francs be paid 
by the Neapolitan Government to the victims of former disorders on the 
return of the court of Sicily ; that the statues and paintings taken from Rome 
by the Neapolitan troops should be restored; and that, in case of a menaced 
attack from the troops of Turkey or England, a French corps, equal to what 
should be sent by the Emperor of Russia, should be placed at bis disposal.” 
Under these last words was veiled the most important article in the treaty, 
which was speedily carried into effect, and revealed the resolution of the 
French Government to take military possession of the whole peninsula. On 
the 1st April, only three days after the signature of this treaty, and before 
either any requisition bad been made by the Neapolitan Government or any 
danger menaced their dominions, a corps of twelve thousand men, under the 
command of General Soult, set out from the French lines, and before the end 
of the same mouth took possession of the fortresses of Tarentum, Otranto, 
Brindisi, and ail the harbours in the extremity of Calabria. By a secret article 

( 1 ) xh*. 2l7» Pius. V. 333 374. (2) Tom. xlr. 3i9, 220. Dum. v. 311. 342. Bot. 

h. 71. W. T2, 73. 
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in ihc treaty, thcNeapolitan Government were to pay S00,000franes (L.20,000) 
a-montli for the pay and equipment of this corps, besides furnishing gratis 
all tlie provisions it might requirc(l). The ohject of this occupation was to 
facilitate the establishment of a communicatiun with the army in Egypt, and 
* it excited the utmost solicitude in the breast of Napoleon. His instructions to 

Soult are extremely curious, as proving how early he had embraced the new 
political principles on which his government was thereafter founded. Among 
other things, he directed that the general “ should engage in no revolution, 
but, on the contrary, severely repress any appearance of it which might break 
out ; that he should communicate to all his olTiccrs that the French Govern- 
ment had no de.sirc to revolutionize Naples ; that with all his stalThc should 
go to mass on every festival with military music, and always endeavour to con- 
ciliate the priests and Neapolitan authorities; that he should maintain his 
army at the expense of Tuscany and Naples, as the Kepublic was so over- • 
whelmed by the return of its armies to the territory of France, that he could 
not send them a single farthing.” Finally, he gave minute directions fur the 
reduction of porto Ferraio and the island of Elba, little anticipating that he 

• was seeking to acquire for the Itepuhlic his own future place of exile (2). 

This little island, which has since acquired such interest from the 
Joi,.' isoi. residence of Napoleon in 18IT, was at first deemed an easy con- 
quest by the French general. Hut he soon found that he had a very different 
enemy to deal with from the pusillanimous troops of Naples. The English 
garrison of |)orto Ferraio consisted merely of three hundred British soldiers, ^ 
of eight hundred Tuscan troops, and four hundred Corsicans in the pay of 
Great Britain; but into this motley assemblage the governor, Colonel Airley, 
had infused his own undaunted resolution. At first the French commenced 
the siege with fifteen hundred men only ; but finding that number totally ; 
inadequate, they gradually augmented their force to six thousand men, while 
three frigates maintained a strict blockade, which soon reduced the garrison 
to groat straits from want of provisions. But in the end of July, Sir John 
Borlase Warren hove in sight with an English squadron; the French cruizers 
■ . instantly took refuge in the harbour of Leghorn; and the Uepublicans, in 
their turn, began to experience the hardships of a blockade. Three French ' * 
frigates were captured in endeavouring to convey supplies across the straits 
of Piombino to the besiegers, but as in spite of these disasters the labours of 

• the siege advanced, a general effort was made on the 15th September to des- 
troy the works. Two thousand men, consisting of the Swiss regiment of 

• Watteville and detachments from the marines of the fleet, were landed, and 

lu attacked the Republicans in rear, while Airley, by a vigorous sortie, 

UK"E"fibIi assailed them in front. The attack was at first siicces.sful, and some 

i • KitriKn. of the batteries which commanded the entrance of the harbour were * '■ 

taken and spiked; but the Republicans having returned in greater force, the 
' besieged were obliged to retire, and the troops who had landed were again 

embarked. Notwithstanding this, however, the most vigorous defence was 
made; the terrors of a bombardment were tried in vain to shake the resolu- 
tion of the garrison; and after a siege of five months, the governor had the 
glory of surrendering the fortress intrusted to his charge only in consequence ; 
of an express condition in the treaty of Amiens (5). This sticcessful resist- 
ance by u handful of men to the troops who had vanquished the greatest 
niililary monarchies of flurope, excited a great sensation both in England 
and on the continent, and served as a presage of that desperate struggle w hich 

tl) Oani. Ti. 26B. Pieces Just. (3) Article 7, Tmlv of.^miens. 

. (2; Diini. vi. 270. 280. Piters Jnst. Nap. ii. 89. gl 
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awaifed them, when, after trampling under fool the southern hosts, they 
encountered Ihestiihhorn valour of northern freedom. “It was,” says the 
impartial French historian, “ an extraordinary spectacle in the midst of the 
triumphal songs, and in the hosom of a continental peace, so long desired, so 
painfully acquired, to behold an island, of easy access and almost touching 
the continent, the scene of a long-continued and doubtful strife (1); and 
Europe beheld with amazement, in that island, a single fortress arrest the 
arms which the forces of the coalition had been unable to subdue.” 

Frb. 5 . By the treaty of Lum'ville, which llic Emperor Francis was 
T^i’tyr.f obliged to subscribe, “ not only as Emperor of Austria, but in the 
LuM.iire. name of the German empire,” Belgium and all the left bank of the 
Rhine were again formally ceded to France; Lombardy was erected into an 
independent state, and the Adige declared the boundary betwixt it and the 
dominions of Austria; Venice, with all its territorial possessions as far as the 
Adige, was guaranteed to Austria; the Duke of Modena received the Brisgau 
in exchange for his duchy, which was annexed to the Cisalpine republic; 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the emperor’s brother, gave up his dominions 
to the infant Duke of Parma, a branch of the Spanish family^ on the promise 
of an indemnity in Germany; France abandoned Kehl, Cassel, and Ehren- 
hreitzen, on condition that these forts should remain in the situation in 
which they w-ere when given up; the princes dispossc.sscd by the cession of 
the left bank of the Rhine were promised an indemnity in the bosom of the 
Empire; the independence of the Batavian, Helvetic, Cisalpine, and Ligurian 
republics was guaranteed, and their inhabitants declared “ to have the power 
of choosing whatever form of government they preferred (2).” 

These conditions did not differ materially from those contained in the 
treaty of Campo Formio, or from those offered by Napoldon previous to the 
renewal of the war ; a remarkable circumstance, when it is recollected how- 
vast an addition the victories of Marengo, Ilohcnlindcn, and the Mincio had 
■ since made to the preponderance of the French arms. 

. fobrubr, article which compelled the Emperor to subscribe this treaty, 

Jirfu ili'i empire as well as Emperor of Austria, gave rise in 

III Auitri.. the sequel, as shall lie shown, to the most painful internal divisions 
ill Germany. By a fundamental law of the empire, the Emperor could not 
bind the electors and states of which he was the head, without either their 
concurrence or express powers to that effect previously conferred. The want 
of such powers had rendered inextricable the separate interests referred to 
the Congress at Rastadt; Imt Napoliion, whose impatient disposition could 
not brook such formalities, cut the matter short at Lunevillc, by throwing 
bis sword into the scale, and insisting that the emperor should sign for the. 
empire as well as himself; leaving him to vindicate such a step as he best 
could to the princes and states of the Imperial Confederacy. The Emperor 
hesitated long before he subscribed such a condition, which left the seeds of 
interminable discord in the Germanic body; but the conqueror was inexor- 
able, and no means of evasion could be found. He vindicated himself to the 
electors in a dignilied letter, dated 8th February, 1801, the day before that 
when the treaty was signed, in which, after premising that his Imperial 
authority was restrained by the Germanic constitutions on that point in a 
precise manner, and therefore that he had been compelled to sign, as head 
of the empire, without any title so to do, he added, “But, on the other 
hand, the consideration of the melancholy situation in which, at that period, 

( 1 ) Dnm. T. 3A3. 350- .^no. Hfg. I$0t» p. 179. (2) -See the Treaty iu l)mn«8, vi. 232» rt seq. 

Jom. xiv. 371i 374. 
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a large part of Germany was placed, the prospect of the still more calamitous 
fate with which the superiority of the French menaced the empire if the 
peace was any longer deferred (1); in fine, the general wish, which was 
loudly expressed, in favour of an instant accommodation, wereso many power- 
ful motives which forbade me to refuse the concurrence of my minister to this 
demand of the French plenipotentiary.” The electors and princes of the 
empire fell the force of this touching appeal; they commiserated the situa- 
tion of the first monarch in Christendom, compelled to throw himself on his 
subjects for forgiveness of a step which he could not avoid; and one of the 
first steps of the Diet of the empire, assembled after the treaty of Lundville 
was signed, was to give it their solemn ratification, grounded on the extra- 
ordinary situation in which the F.mperor was then placed. But the question 
of indemnities to the dispossessed princes was long and warmly agitated. It 
continued for al)ove two years to distract the Germanic body; the interven- 
tion both of France and Russia was required to prevent the sword being 
drawn in these internal disputes ; and by the magnitude of the changes 
which were ultimately made, and the habit of looking to foreign protection 
which was acquired, the foundation was laid of that league to support sepa- 
rate interests which afterwards, under the name of the CoxFEDERXTtON of the 
Kiiine, so well served the purposes of French ambition, and dissolved the 
venerable fabric of the German empire (2).” 

Jnlbl'.'"”* campaign of 1800 demonstrates, in the most striking 

ramp. 1 ^. manner, the justice of the observation by the Archduke Charles, 
that the valley of the Danube is the quarter where vital blows against the 
Austrian monarchy are to be struck, and the importance of frontier or cen- 
tral fortifications to arrest the march of a victorious invader. The disaster of 
Marengo was soon repaired, and did not prevent the Austrians again taking 
the field at the head of an army which almost balanced the llepublican 
forces; but the battle of Hohenlinden at once laid open the vitals of the mo- 
narchy. The reason is to be found in the numerous fortresses which covered 
the Imperial frontiers in Lombardy, and the total want of any such barrier 
between .Austria and Bavaria. After the passage of the Mincio, the army of 
Brune was so severely weakened, by the detachments left in the rear to bloc- 
kade the fortresses on that river, that he was unequal to any farther olTcn- 



(l) 8 po iKu or!f;iuai, Dum. vi. 368> Just. 

(3;Uum. ri 2a, 30- Hard. riii. 52 . 

March > 0 , This ijlonoiu pcacPtTcrUfd. 

isoi . Httra* have Wro expected, ihe ninst en* 
yafjiiitjoy lliuftiastic joy in l*»m. it was an- 
•* nouDCed in these terms to the iiihabi- 

In PsrJs, Kspoluou 1 — “ A fk»ri*iu 

f toacc has terminalcu the conliiiental war. Your 
rentiers are extended to the Hinils assigned to 
them by naluroi nations long separated from you 
rejoin their brrllircn, and increase by a sixth your 
mimbers, yonr territory, ainl your resources. This 
succers you owe chirHy to the courage of your sol- 
diers, to ibeir puticiiee in fatigue, their passion for 
liWrty and irmry : hut you owe ii not less to tlm 
Itappy restoration of cournrd, aud tliat union of 
fi'Hiiigs and interest.^, which has more than onrn 
floved France from rain. As long ns vou weredi- 
ridrd, your citi-iuirs iirver lust the hope of subjugat- 
ing you } they hoprd that you would uc vanepnAhed 
by yonmetves, and that the power which had 
triumphed over all their elTorls would crumble aw ay 
In the cmivulsions of discord ond ananhy, Tlieir 
hope has been disap|>oinled ; may it never revive. 
Itciuaiii for ever uniu-d by the n'colU’ction of your 
doinrsilc ini-ifortunes, by the sentiment of yonr pre- 
sent grandeur and force. Beware of lowering by 



base pauions a luiine which so many exploits bare 
consecrated to glory and immortality. 

*' I.et a generous emulation second our nrtA and 
our iudnsiryt let useful labours embellish that 
Krauce which external nations will never nientiou 
but with admiration and rrs|M>rl ; let the stranger 
wbo hastens to visit it, find among you the gentle 
and ho.Apilahte virtues which flisiinguhhrd your 
anresturs I.et ail professions raise themselves to 
llir dignity oflbc French name; let ccmimerce, while 
it reforms its relations with other people, acquire 
the consistency which fixes its enterprises, not on 
IwxjrdousspecuiHtinns, Imiconsinol relulinns. Thus 
our I'oinmrrcc will ri'sume the ranh which Is due to 
ill thns wiU he fortified the bonds which unite us to 
the most rnligbleurd people of the continent ; thus 
will that nntion.cven, which has aimed ilscSf againgt 
France, be taught to abjure hs excessive pirlrnslons, 
and at Icngtli learn the great truth, th il, for |>rnpleas 
individuals, there can benosernrity for real praepe- 
rlty blit ill the happiness of all.” (hum. vi. 2 P 6 - l*J^- 
cesJust.) It i* curious to nlicervu how early, ouiidst 
hit ruiitinrnlal Iriimiplis, the anibltiou of tlie first 
consul was diretied to cninmcrcial »irfl niariliine 
^'atuess, iu the effort to uliatu which he wai led to 
indulge insmli implacable bostility to this eouutry 
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sire moTcments, and if the war had continued, he would probably have been 
compelled to retreat; but, after the battle of Hohenlinden, the undiminished 
battalions of Moreau poured in resistless strength into the undefended Here- 
ditary States. The Archduke Charles had long before foreseen this; by the 
fortiGcalions of Ulm ho enabled Kray for six w'eeks to arrest the victor in the 
middle of his career ; and so sensible was Napoliion of their importance, that 
his first measure, when they fell into his hands, was to level them with the 
ground. 

The peace of Luneville was the first considerable pause in the continental 
strife ; and already it had behome manifest that the objects of the war had 
been Changed, and that hostilities were now to be carried on, for the subju- 
gation of a different power from that which was at first contemplated. 

The real The extinction of the revolutionary spirit, the stoppage of the in- 
sidious system of propagandism, by which the French democracy 
were shaking all the thrones, and endangering all the Institutions 
iht Auin. and liberties of Europe, was the real object of the war. The resto- 
ration of the Bourbons was never considered of importance, farther than as 
affording a guarantee, and what at first appeared the best guarantee, against 
that tremendous danger. By the result of a struggle of nine years' duration, 
this object had been gained, not indeed in the way which at first would have 
been deemed most likely to effect it, but in a manner which experience soon 
proved was far more efficacious. The restoration of a brave and honourable, 
hut weak and unwarlike race of monarebs, would have been but a feeble 
barrier against the turbulent spirit of French democracy ; but the elevation 
of an energetic and resolute conqueror to the throne, who guided the army 
by his authority and dazzled the people by his victories, proved perfectly 
sufficient to coerce its excesses. NapolCon said truly, “ that he was the best 
friend which the cause of order in Europe ever had, and that he did more 
for its sovereigns, by the spirit which he repressed in France, than evil by 
the victories which he gained in Germany.” The conquests which he achieved 
affected only the external power or present liberty of nations ; they did not 
change the internal frame of government, or pref ent the future resurrection 
of freedom ; and when his military despotism was subverted, the face of Eu- 
ropean society reappeared from under the mask of slavery without any ma- 
•terial alteration ; but the innovations of the National Assembly totally sub- 
verted the fabric of a constitutional monarchy, and by destroying ail the in- 
termediate classes between the throne and the peasantry, left to the people of 
France no alternative for the remainder of their history but American equa- 
lity or Asiatic despotism. The cause of order and freedom, therefore, gained 
immensely by the accession of Napoleon to the throne. Great as were the dan- 
gers to the independence of the surrounding states from the military power 
which be wielded, they were trifling in comparison of the perils to the very 
existence of liberty, which arose from the democratic innovations of his 
predecessors. ■ • 

EvIdrDce But though the cause of liberty was thus relieved from its most 
i4i>*?iioi. pressing dangers, the moment that the first consul seized the helm, 
KJmiu'J ■<■ *he peril to the independence of the surrounding states, and of 
Eofitna. England in particular, became extreme. His conduct soon shewed 
what his memoirs have since confessed, that he had formed, from the very 
commencement, a resolution to make France the first of European powers, 
and turn all the energies of their combined forces against the existence of 
Great Britain. Already his measures were all directed to this end ; he made 
it the first condition of peace to all the vanquished nations, that they should 
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exclude English ships from their harbours, and he had contrived, by flatter- 
ing the vanity of the Emperor of Ilussia, and skilfully fomenting the jealousy 
of the neutral slates, to combine a formidable maritime league against Eng- 
land in the north of Europe. Thus, as time rolled on, the war totally altered 
its object ; and the danger of subjugation changed sides. Commenced to slop 
the revolutionary propagandism of France, it terminated by being directed 
against the maritime preponderance of Great Britain ; and England, which set 
out with heading the confederacy, ended by finding herself compelled to 
combat for her existence against the power of combined Europe. 
incrr..in» In the progress of the conflict also, a change not less important in 
the mode of carrying on the war had arisen ; and the Uevolutionary 
at'nies, compelled by the penury of their (lomcstic resources, had 
•rmia. adopted a system of extorting supplies from the vanquished states, 
hitherto unknown in modern warfare. It is the boast of the philosophic 
historian that civilisation had softened even the rude features of war in 
modern Europe; that industry securely reaped its harvest amidst hostile 
squadrons, and the invaded territory fell the enemy's presence rather by the 
quickened sale for its produce than the ruthless baud of the spoiler (i j. But 
though this was true when Gibbon wrote, the French Bevolulion had in- 
troduced a very diircrenl system, and made war retrograde to the rapine and 
spoliation of barbarous times. The llcvolutionary armies issued from the 
Bepublic as the Goths from the regions of the north, powerful in numbers, 
destitute of resources, starving from want, but determined to seek for plenty, 
at the sword’s point, from tlie countries through which they passed; the . 
principle on which they uniformly acted was to make w ar maintain w ar, and 
) levy in its tlicatrc, w hclher a hostile or neutral territory, the means of carrying 

on the contest. They formed no magazines; brought with them no money; 
paid for nothing; but by the terrors of military execution wrung from llie 
! wretched inhabitants the most ample supplies. “ The army of .Moreau,” says 

' General .Malhieu-Uumas, “ransacked the country between thcBhine and the 

Inn, devoured its subsistence, and reduced the inliabitants to despair, while 
it maintained the strictest discipline. The devastation of war for centuries 
before, even that of the Thirty Years, was nothing in comparison. Since the 
period when regular armies liad been formed, the losses occasioned by the 
inarches and combats of armies were passing evils; the conquest of a country 
did not draw after it its ruin. If a few districts or some towns carried by ■ 
assault were abandoned to the fury of the soldiers, the inexorable pen of 
history loaded with reproaches the captains who permilted, or the sovereigns 
•w he did not punish such outrages. But Moreau’s army levied, in a few months, 
above twenty millions in requisitions; enormous contributions were unceas- 
ingly exacted; the people were overwhelmed; the governments of the op- 
pressed states entirely exhausted. It was reserved for our age to witness, in ■ 
the midst of the rapid progress of civilization, and after so many eloquent 
declamations in favour of hnmanily, the scourge of war immeasurably ex- 
tended; the art of government become in the hands of the conc|ueror an 
instrument of extortion, and systematic robbery, be styled, by the leaders of ' 
regeneration, the right of conquest (2).” 

) SjmptoiM Even in this gloomy State of the political horizon, however, the 

streaks of light were becoming visible which were destined to 
mislaiK^ expand into all the lustre of day. The invasion of the French troops, • 
“p- * * their continued residence in other slates, had already gone far to 
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dispel those illusions in their favour, to which, even more than the terror of 
their arms, their astonishing successes had been owing. Their standards 
were no longer hailed with enthusiasm by the people who had experienced • 
their presence; the declaration of war to the palace and peace to the cottage 
had ceased to deceive mankind. The consequences of their conquests had 
been felt; requisitions and taxes — merciless requisitions, grievous taxes — had 
been found to follow rapidly in the footsteps of these alluring expressions; 
penury, want, and starvation were seen to stalk in the rear of the tri-color 
flag. Already the symptoms of populaii resistance 'were to be seen; the 
peasantry even of the unwarlike Italian peninsula had repeatedly and 
spontaneously flown to arms; the patriotic efforts of Austria had recalled the 
glorious days of Maria Theresa, and the heroic sacrifices of the Forest Cantons 
had emulated the virtues, if not the triumphs, of Sempach and Morgarten. 
Unmarked as it was amidst the blaze of military glory, the sacred flame was 
beginning to spread which was destined to set free mankind; banished from 
the court and the castle, the stern resolution to resist was gathering strength 
among the cottages of the poor. It is in such reflections that the philosophic 
mind best derives consolation for the many evils arising from the ambition of 
the rulers, and the wickedness of the agitators of mankind; and by observing 
how uniformly, when oppression becomes intolerable, an under current 
begins to flow, destined ultimately to correct it, that the surest foundation is 
laid for confidence in the final arrangements of .Supreme Wisdom, amidst tho . 
misfortunes or the vices of the world. ' ,• •• 
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CHAFfER XXXllI. 



FROM THI PIACE.OF LUKSVIUE TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE NOITRBRN MARITIMB 
’ CONFEDERACY. 

t * * NOTEURER 1799~HAT« 1801. 



* • ARGUMENT. 

Origin of Ihc difference between the bws of war ut sea and land— Karly usages of war on 
both elements— Gradual change at land— Original customs still kept vp at sea— Common 
maritime law of Kurope as to neutral vessels- Principles of that low— it was universal in 

* Europe pfior to n 80 — But these rights were sometimes abated by special treaty- Origin of 
resistance to them— Armed neutraiily— Subsequently abandoned by the IVorihern Powers 
in their own case— Treaties with Russia, Sweden, and America since I780, r<*cognising this 
right to England - But neutrals suffered severely In the close of the war— Excessive violence 

^ of the Directory against America— ^apoleon terminates the dilfereiices of Franco with that 
power— Maritime treaty between France aud America— Revival of the principles of the 
armed nautralily— Lord Whitworth is sent to Copenhagen— And enters into an accommoda> 
lion— Growing irritation of the F.mperor Paul at the Allies— Politic conduct of Napoleon- 
Difference about Malta— Violent Proceedings of Paul against England- He is joined by 
Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia— His warm advances to Napoleon— General maritime con.- 
fedpracy signed on i6tb December -lls ihrealeniug CDDsequeocos to England- Measures of 

* reiaHation by Mr. Pitt— Diplomatic debate with the neutral powers— Hanover is invaded by 
Prussia- Meeting of Parliament— Perilous situation of Kiigiand-Debates on the neutral 
question— Mr. Pitt resigns In consequence of the Gatbolie claims— But this was only 

* (be Mteosible ground— Vigorous measures of bis successors for the prosecution of the war 
—Prosperous stale of Great Britain at this period— Us income, expenditure, exports and 
importSf-Naval forces of the confederacy— Energetic measures of the British Government 
— Nelson'sppointcd second in command of the fleet destined for the Baltic— British fleet sails 

. from the Downs— And approaches the Sound— Splendid appearance of that strait— Un- 
« .daunted spirit of the Danes— Passage of the English fleet— Preparations of the Danes— Nel> 
son’s plan of attack — Great ^difficuity experienced by the pilots in conducting the fleet to 
the enemy— Battle of Copenhagen— Heroic deeds on both sides — Nelson's proposal for an' 
armistice— Melancholy appearance of the Danes after the battle— Armistice agreed on for 
fourteen weeks— Hanover overrun by Prussia— Designs of Paul and NapolOoo against Bri- 
tish Indig— Death of the Emperor Paul— Causes of that catastrophe— General irritation at 
the Czar— Symptoms of insanity in his conduct— Conspiracy among the nobles for his de- 
tlironemAot- Particulars of his assassination- Accession of Alexander— Immediate ap- 
proach to an accommodation with h;pgland-Uis character and early pacifle and popular . 

* measures- Nelson sails for Cronstadi— His conciliatory step^ there— Peace with Russia, . 
.and abandonmenfrof.the principles of the armed neutrality— NapolCon’s indlgoalion at it— 
Dissolution of the naval confederacy— Reflections on these events. . 

orioin of Thcre arises, from the very nature of the elements on which they 
are respectively exercised, an essential difference between the laws 
of war at sea and at land. Territorial conquests are attended by 
.uod. immediate and important advantages to- the victorious power; it 
gains possession of a fruitful country, of opulent cities, of spacious harbours, 
and costly fortresses; it steps at once into the authority of the ruling govern- 
ment over the subject slate, and all its resources in money, provisions, men, 
and implements of war arc at its command. But the victor at sea finds him- 
self in a very different situation. The most decisive sea-flghts draw after, them 
no acf(uisilion of inhabitants, wealth, or resources; the ocean is unproductive 
alike of taxes or tribute, and among the solitary recesses of the deep you will 
search in vain for the populous cities or fertile lields which reward the valour 
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of terrestrial ambition. The more a power extends itself at land, the more 
formidable does it become, because it unites to its own the forces of the van- 
quished state; the more it extends itself at sea, the more is it weakened, 
becatise the surface which it must protect is augmented, without any pro- 
portional addition to the means by which its empire is to be maintained. 

In the infancy of mankind the usages of war are the same on both elements. 
.Mike at sea as on shore the persons and jiroperty of the vanquished are at 
the disposal of the conquerors ; and from the sack of cities and the sale of 
captives the vast sums are obtained which constitute the object and the 
E.ri, reward of such inhuman hostility. Theliberty for which the Greeks 
»“r‘r.°b«th Homans contended was not mere national independence or 
ricnniu. ciyii privilcgcs, but liberation from domestic or prcdal servitude, 
from the degradation of helots, or the lash of patricians. Such is to this day 
the custom in all the uncivilized portions of the globe, in Asia, Africa, and 
among the savages of America, and such, till comparatively recent limes, was 
the practice even among llie Christian monarchies and chivalrous nobility Of 
modern Europe. But with the growth of opulence, and the extension of 
more humane ideas, these rigid usages have been universally softened among 
the European nations. As agriculture and commerce improved, it was found 
to be as impossible as it was inhuman to carry off all the properly of the 
vanquished people, the growth, perhaps, of centuries of industry. The re- 
venue and public possessions of the slate furnished an ample fund to reward 
the conquering power, while the regular pay and fixed maintenance at the 
public expense of the soldiers look away the pretext for private pillage as a 
measure of necessity. All nations, subject in their turn to the vicissitudes of 
fortune, found it for their interest to adopt this lenient system, which so 
Gr«ju.i materially diminished the horrors of war; and hence the practice 
“ Itccame general, excepting in the storming of towns, and other ex- 
treme cases, where the vehemence of passion hid defiance to the restraints 
of discipline, to respect private properly in the course of hostilities, and look 
for remuneration oidy to the public revenue, or itroperty of the stale. It is 
the disgrace of the leaders of the French Revolution, amidst all their decla- 
mation in favour of humanity, to have departed from these beneficent usages, 
aud, under the specious names of coniributioiis, and of making war support 
war, to have restored at the opening of the nineteenth the rapacious oppres- 
sion of the ninth century. 

oHjin.i Humanity would have just reason to rejoice, if it were practicable 

establish a similar system of reslraineil Imstilily at sea; if the 
^ |)rinciple of confining the right of cajiture to public property could 
be introduced on the one element as well as the other, and the private mer- 
chant were in safety to navigate the deep amidst hostile fleets in the same 
manner as the carrier at land securely traverses opposing armies. But it has 
uever heen found praclicahle to introduce such a limitation, nor has it ever 
been allempicd, even by llie most civilized nations, as a restraint upon their 
own tioslilitics, however loudly they may sometimes have demanded it as a 
bridle upon those of their enemies. And when the utter sterility of life 
ocean, except as forming a highway for the intercourse of mankind, is con- 
sidered, it does not appear probable, that until ibe human heart is essen- 
tially changed, such an alteration, how desirable soever by tbc weaker 
stales, ever will be adopted. It may become general wbeii ambition and 
national rivalry cease to sway the human heart, but not till then. Certain it 
is, that of all nations upon earth, revolutionary France had the least title to 
contend for such a change; she having not only introduced new usages of 
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iinpreccdonted rigour in modern limes, at least in her warfare at land, but 
issued and acted upon edicts for her maritime hostility on principles worthy 
only of Turkish barbarity (1). 

co.-o.on But it is not merely with the subjects of nations in a stale of 
uwoTho- hostility that belligerents arc brought in contact during modern 
ITooirJl'" "arfarc; they find themselves continually in collision also with 
omc-if. seltrai. vessels trading with their enemies, and endeavouring, 
from the prospect of high profits, to furnish them with those articles which 
they arc prevented from receiving directly from the trade of their own 
subjects. Here new and important interests arise, and some limitation of the 
rigour of maritime usage evidently becomes indispensable. If the superior 
power at sea can at pleasure declare any enemy’s territory in a state of 
blockade, and make prize of all neutral vessels navigating to any of its 
harbours, it will not only speedily find itself involved in hostilities with all 
maritime slates, but engaged in a species of warfare from which itself at 
some future period may derive essential injury. On the other hand, it is 
equally impossible to maintain that the vessels of other states arc to be 
entirely exempted from restraint in such cases; or that a belligerent power, 
whose warlike operations arc dependent perhaps upon intercepting the 
supplies in progress towards its antagonist, is patiently to see all its enter- 
prises defeated, merely because they arc conveyed under the cover of a 
neutral flag instead of its enemy’s bottoms. Such a pretension would render 
maritime success of no avail, and wars interminable, by enabling the 
weaker power, under fictitious cover, securely to repair all its losses. These 
considerations are so obvious, and are brought so frequently into collision 
in maritime warfare, that they early introduced a system of international 
law, which for centuries has been recognised in all the states of Europe, 
and is summed up in the following propositions by the greatest masters of 
that important branch of jurisprudence that ever appeared in this or any 
other country. 

PrioHi.w f. That it is not lawful for neutral nations to carry on, in lime 
ottim law. jiig advantage or on the behalf of one of the belligerent 

powers, those branches of their commerce from which they are excluded in 
time of peace. 

2. That every belligerent power may capture the property of its enemies 
wherever it shall meet with it on the liigli seas, and may for that purpose 
detain and bring into port neutral vessels laden wholly or in part with any 
such properly. 

3. That under the description of contraband of war, which neutrals arc 
prohibited from carrying to the belligerent powers, the law of nations, if 
not restrained by special treaty, includes all naval as well as military stores, 
and generally all articles serving .principally to alford to one belligerent 
power the instrument and means of annoyance to be used against the other. 

•i. That it is lawful for naval powers, w hen engaged in war, to blockade 
the ports of their enemies by cruising squadrons bona /ide allotted to that 
service, and duly competent to its execution. That such blockade is valid 
and legitimate, although there be no design to attack or reduce by force the 
port, fort, or arsenal to w hich it is applied ; and that the fact of the blockade. 



(l) The decree of tbo Directoiy, 18 «H January, 
1798. declares, that all vrsjels fuuiid um the high 
scaa with any Kngli&h gnoda whatever on hotird, to 
«/iomevcr tfotaiigiHg, shall be f;ood prize ; that ncnlral 
sailors found on board Knglisfa vt>&.«cU .■‘hall be 
to JtatA, nud that the harbours of France shall be 
IV. 



shut against all vevsrU which bad touclied at an 
English harbour; und it requires cerliHc.Tlrs of 
origin, under the luiid-s of I'rcnt h consuls exactly 
ax the Uerliii nnd Milan decrees afterwards did.— 
Koti.'«sox's Jtejforix, i. 
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with due notice given thereof to neutral powers, shall aflecl not only vessels 
actually intercepted in the attempt to enter the blockaded port, but those 
also which shall be elsewhere met with, and shall l)c found to have been 
destined to such port, under the circumstances of the fact and notice of the 
blockade. 

K. That the right of visiting and searching neutral vessels is a necessary 
consequence of these principles ; and that, by the law of nations ( when 
unrestrained by particular treaty), this right is not in any manner afTected 
by the presence of a neutral ship of war, having under its convoy merchant 
ships, either of its own nation or of any other country (1). 

In these propositions are contained the general principles of the maritime 
code of the whole European nations, as it has been exercised by all states 
towards each other, and laid down by all authorities on the subject from 
the dawn of civilisation. The special application of these principles to the 
question immediately at issue between the contending powers in 1801 is 
contained in the following propositions, laid down as incontestable law by 
that great master of maritime and international law. Sir William Scott ; — 
Sim'sroic. visiting and searching merchant ships 

whatever be the ships, whatever be the car- 
ruimcuw. goes, whatever lie the destinations, is an incontestable right of the 
lawfully commissioned cruizers of a belligerent nation (2). 

2. “ That the authority of the sovereign of the neutral country being 
inter|M)sed in any matter of mere force cannot legally vary the rights of a 
legally commissioned belligerent cruizer, or deprive him of his right to search 
at common law (5). 

3. “That the penalty for the violent contravention of this right, is the 
confiscation of the property so withheld from visitation and search (i). 

■i. “ That nothing farther is necessary to constitute blockade, than that 
there should be a force stationed to prevent communication, and a due 
notice or prohibition given to the party (S). 

r>. “ That articles tending probably to aid the hostilities of one of the 
belligerents, as arms, ammunition, stores, and, in some cases, provisions, 
are contraband of war, and as such liable to seizure by the vessels of the 
other party, with the vessel in which they are conveyed (C). 



(1) 1.4>rd Grenrilla’s spefcb. |}th Nor. 1 801* on 
tbt coar«utioQ wilh Rimia. Pari. Itwt. xaxri. 2tl» 
212 . 

(2) right of search," »ays Sir ^Villi5m 
Scott, u clear in praiticc, which u uailorm and 
uniTrrsai upon the subject. The tnuny Kiiriipeon 
trtralies which refer to this right refer to it as pre* 
cxisliag.aud uwreiy regulate the exercise of it. AU 
writers upon the law of nations unaiiiiunuslj ec« 
knowledge it, without the exception even of lluhoer 
Kimtclf, the great cliamploowr neutral privileges. 
In short, no man, in the least conversant in subject.^ 
of this kind, has ever, that I know of, breathed a 
douht upon it."— Ruatasox’s AdmtrtiUr HtporU^ i. 

.Vario. 

(S) Two sovereigns may agree, as in some ii>« 
ataitcrs they have agreed by special covetiaut, that 
the presence of one of their armed ships along wilh 
their merchant ships, is to be held as a snflideut 
guarantee that nulhtng is to be found in that con- 
voy of merchant ships inconsiitent with amity of 
neutrality ; hut no sovereign can, by the otMuinon 
law of nations, legally compel the acceptance of 
sneb a security hy mere force, or compel the belli- 
gerent to forego the only secnriiy known in the law 
of uatinns upon this subject, independent of special 
cuveuaut, the right uf personal visitation. 



(4) Sir^'illiam Scott in the Maria. Robinson's 
Admirslly Reports, i. 359, 363* 

(5) ibid. i. 86. 

(d) TheJouge Margarcita, Ibid.i. 190, l9f. 

Ibe judgincuts of bir William Scott are here 
referred to with perfect cnnrideiice, as expiainiug 
not merely lbs English understaiiding of the mari- 
time law, but that wbUh fur ccuturie* has beru 
recognised and admitted by all the European states. 
** In forming my judgtuctiU," says that great an- 
tborily, " 1 trust it has nut for one rooroeiit escaped 
my anxious recotlecliou that the duty of mv station 
calls me to cousider mysetf not as stationea here to 
deliver occasional and sbiAing opiuoos to servo 
present purposes of particular national iuterest, hut 
lo administer wilh indifference that justice whirb 
Ibo law of nations holds out, eiMoul to 

independent states-->soinc happening to be neutral 
aud sofue belligerent. The seat of judicial authority 
is indeed locally here in the bcUigercut country, 
accordiog to the known law and praciice of nations; 
but the law ilseir has no locality. It is the duty of 
the person who sils here to determine the question 
exactly as he would determine it if siUiug at 
lltockholm : to mutti no prtientitm on Hu port of 
(t'rttU BritQiHt «rA/cA Ae rrottiJ not atho to Soedm in 
the tome dratmtioHcet, and to Impose no duties on 
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These rights had never formed any peculiar or exclusive privilege, 
vs’hich the English claimed alone of all other nations. On the con- 
trary, under thecquitalile modifications introduced by the common 
maritime law, they had, from the dawn of European civilisation, been univer- 
sally acknowledged and maintained equally by tbe courts and tbe lawyers of 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, Swericn, IVninark, and England (I). 
Authors there were indeed who contended in their studies for a dill'erenl 
principle, and strenuously asserted that the flag should rover the merchan- 
dise ; but tliese innovations never received any .sanction from tbe maritime 
law or practice of Europe, or the practice, independent of express treaty, of 
belligerent states ; and, accordingly^ various treaties were entered into among 
different powers, restraining or limiting the right of search between their 
respective subjects (2), precisely because they knew that but for that s|>ecial 
stipulation the common maritime law would admit it. So strongly was this 
felt by the English lawyers, who, in tbe House of Comn^ons, espoused the 
cause of the neutral powers previous to the maritime confederacy in 1800, 
that they admitted the right of Great Uritain to search neutral ships for the 
goods of an enemy, and that the northern confederacy contended for a prin- 
ciple which militated against the established law of nations, as laid down with 
universal assent by that great master of the maritime law. Lord Mansfield; 
and maintained merely that it would be prudent to abate somewhat of former 
pretensions in the present disastrous crisis of public affairs (5j. 



1800.] 

Tkl< Inr 
un>vert«l 
in Fnrepe 
prlnr to 
l7lo. 



Swedftn «s a nratral country, which be would uot 
admit to belong to Great Britaiii io tbe tamo cha* 
ractir.'* (Robinton't Rei»orts, i. S50>] And of the 
impartiality with wbicb this great doty at tbit 
period was exercised by this distingubbej judge, 
we hare the best evidence in the testimony of ano* 
tber eminent statesman, tbo warm advucTte of 
neutral rights, and certainly no couceder of unde* 
served praise to his political opponents. ** No- 
thing," says Lord (Ihaocellor Brungbum, *'can be 
more instnuliTe than the decisions of oor prize 
courts on this point (tbe right of search]* and 
nothing can give us more gratifying views nf lha 
purity with which those tribniinU administer tha 
law of nations, and their impartiality in trying the 
delicate qocklions which come before tbeui, be* 
tween their own sovereign orth^irown countrymen, 
and the ruler* or thi- people of other states. It is 
with pleasure, therefor^ that we bare to coosider 
how auxionsly and rigorously at this period ( 1 79V 
—1800) the principles for which we arecuatemling 
have been enforced in the High Court of Admiralty 
under the presidency of .Sir William Scoll."— 
Edin. Revie*, vol. xis. 298, 299. 

Cl) Sir W illiam Scott. Robinson, i. 360. Lord El* 
don. Pari. Hist, xxxv. 886. 

(2] Per Sir W Grant. Pari. Hist. xxxv. 922. 

(3) Sec Sir W'illiam Graut, Pari. Hist. xxxv. 922; 
and Or.'Lawrcnce, 9l9, 920. 

The hardihood with Which it is constantly as* 
aerted by the foreign diplomatists and hislori ms, 
that the principles of maritime law for whi> h Eng* 
land contends, are a usurpation on her part, 
founded on mere power, and unsanetioned, either 
by the usage of other states, or the priuciples of 
maritime jurisprudence, renders it important to lay 
before the reader a few of the authorities of foreign 
legal writers on the subject. 

Eineccius says " Idem slaluendum urhitmtnus, 
si res hosliles, in navibuv amicnnim fe|>e.Hanlur. 
Illat cofi poift aemo dubiiat, quia Losli in res hostilrs 
omuia liciunt, eatenus nt eas ubicunque repertas 
sibi possit viadicari."— i>e AunAiu oh. vicL c, ii. 
sec. 9. 

** 1 believe U csuuiol be doubled,” sayt Presideul 



Jefferson, ** that by the general law of nations, the 
goods of a friend found in the vessels of an enemy, 
are free; and the goods of an luemy found in the 
vessels of a frietnl are good prize.'’^Jurrsssov'5 
Letter to Gssbt, ^\th Juijr, 1797. 

** Tbe ordinances of the ofd French mariar, under 
the monarchy, direct that not only shall the enemy** 
property, found on board a neutral vessel, be con- 
fiscated, but the neutral ship itself he declared lawful 
prise." Tbe practice of kngland has always been 
to release all neutrpi property found on board an 
enemy’s ship; but France always contiderid it as 
lawful prize.— O/db/UMAcede Mtuine, Art. 7. eiin. 
284. 

Les cbosrs qui soul d’uu usage particulier pour 
la guerre, el dout ou eiupvche le transport cbes on 
ennriui , s'appellent marcliandises de coutrel>aode. 
Telles sent les armes, les munitions de guerres , les 
bois , ct tout ce qui sert h la coin>lrurtiu(i et k I'ar* 
uieuieiit dcs vaisscaux de guerre. "—Vatt*i.l, c. 7, 
sect. 112. 

In ibrir letter to M. Pinckney, January 16, 1797, 
the .Atneneoii Goveminetit expres.sly declare that, 

by llir law of nations, timber and other mivat 
stores are contraband of war.’’— ice Perl. Hut. 
xxxvt. 2l3. note, 

** On lie peul emp^cher le transport des effels de 
contrebande. Si Ton lie visile ps» les vaisseauz neu* 
trei qiie 1 ou rencontre en mer, on est done en droit 
de let Vattclc., e. 3. *ec. 114. 

*« Tout vaisseau qni refiuera d’ainener s«s voiles 
apr^ la sominalion qui lui en aura He faite par nm 
vatsseaux ou crux de nos sujets, armes en guerre, 
pourra y ^re contraint par artilleriu on autreincnli 
et en cas do rrsiirtaoce et de combat, il sera de 
bonne prise.*’— Ordo/maars de /u Marine de frame. 
— Tit. I'rocw, Art. 12. The Spanisii ordinance of 
1718* has an article to tbe same rff«-et. 

*• Other nal ions," says lleeren, "advanced rimilor 
claim* in maritime affairs to the Engli>h ; but us 
they bjd nut the same naval power to support them, 
this was of Kule conscqueuce.’’— A’urryeen Steals 

Sjitem, ii, 4l. 

The claims of neutrals for the sircurity of their 
commerce arc staled by Byahershotb, as luuilvd lo 
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From motives of policy, indeed, Fngland had repeatedly waived or abated 
this right of search in favour of particular states by special agreement. This 
Dec II, 1671 was done towards Holland in 1074, to detach that power from 
France, and in the belief that the United States would never be neutral when 
England was at war ; and to France, by the commercial treaty of 1787, under 
But thr»e the influence of the same idea that she would never be neutral 
when Great Itritain was in a stale of hostility. Hut in the absence 
of such express stipulation, these rights were invariahly exercised 
"■■•“I' both by England towards other nations, and other nations towards 
England; particularly by Lord Chatham during the whole course of the seven 
years, and the ministers of Anne during the long war of the succession, with- 
out any complaint whatever from neutral states (1). And of the disposition 
of England to submit in her turn to the maritime law which she requires 
from others, no better instancecan be desired than occurred during the Duke 
of Wellington’s B-lministration, when the English Government declined to 
interfere in the capture of a British merchantman trying to elude the block- 
ade of Terceira, though a few English frigates would have sent the whole Por- 
tuguese navy to the bottom. 

orijinor The obvious disadvantage, however, to which such a maritime 
lo’oi™" "'“*1 occasionally expose neutral states, by sometimes de- 

ri(bif. priving them of a trade at the very lime when it is likely to be most 

lucrative; and the natural jealousy at the exercise of so invidious a right as 
that of search, especially when pul in force by the stronger against the weaker 
power, had long led to complaints against belligerent slates. In 1710, the 
King of Prussia disputed the right of England to search neutral vessels, though 
without followingup his protest with actual resistance; and in 17G2 the Dutch 
contended, that it could not be admitted by their vessels when sailing under 
convoy. But nothing serious was done to support these novel pretensions till 
the year 1780, when the Northern Powers, seeing England hard pressed by 
Armrii tlic flcels of Fraiice and .Spain at the close of the American war, 

.xeatr.iiir. dccmed the opportunity favourable to establish by force of arms a 

new code of maritime laws; and, accordingly, entered into the famous con- 
federacy, known by the name of the Armkd Neltrality, which was the first 
open declaration of war by neutral powers against Great Britain and the old 
system of maritime rights. By this treaty, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark 
proclaimed the principles, that free ships make free goods, that the flag co- 
vers the merchandise, and that a blockaded port is to be understood only 
when such a force is stationed at its entrance as renders it dangerous to en- 
ter (2). 



this, thot ibey may cnntinac to trade in war as they 
did in peace. But this claim, be adds, is limilrd by 
ibc rights ofa bell'gercut. '* Quaeritur quid facere 
aut non farere inter duos Kosles; mnnia 

forte inquies qux potuenint ansi pax cssel inter 
eos, quos inter nunc rat bcllum.”— BTimsasHoca, 
Qaaest Jurix. Bub, i. 9. 

Tbt-se principles were fully recognised in various 
treaties beiween England and other nuriliine states. 
]u article 11 ol, the treaty, 1061. between Sweden 
and England, it was provided, “ But lest such free* 
doiiioi navigation and pa.ssageaflheoncconi'edrrHte 
sljould be of detriment to the other while ctigagetl 
in war, by sea or land, wiib other nations, and lest 
the goods or merchandises of the enemy should l>e 
coiicealerl under the name of a friend uiid all}, for 
tlie avoiding all suspicion and fraud of such sort, it 
is agreed, that all ships, carriages, wares, and men, 
beiongiug to either uf the confederates, shall Ite 
faraisned in their voyages with certificates, specify* 



ing tlic names of the ships, carriages, goo<l$, and 
masters of the vessels, together with such other 
descriptions as 4re expressed in the following 
form, etc., and if the goods of an are found in 

suck ship of the conf^rrate, that part onlj which 
belongs to the enemy shall be made prise, and what 
belongs to Ibe confederate sliaii bn immediately 
restored.’' 1 here is a similar danse in orticie 20 of 
the treaty between England and DeumarL in 1760. 
bee Purl. Hist, xxxvi. 226. 

fl) Per Sir W. Grant. I’arl. Hist. xxxv. 922. 

(2) -^mi. Beg. 1760.205. 348. 

The w ords of the iiroclAm.Tiion arc. That all 
neutral .shqis may freely navigate from port to port, 
and on the coasts of nations at war. 2. That tli« 
effects belonging to the subjects of the said war* 
ring powers shall be free in all neutral vessels, ex* 
cept cootraband inerchaodise. 3. That the articles 
are to be denned contraband which are mentioned 
iu the 10th and 11th articles of her treaty of cora* 
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So undi^giiisod an attark upon (he ancient code of Enropoan law, which 
England had so decided an interest to maintain, hecause its abandonment 
placed the defeated in as advantageous circumstances as the victorious power, 
in fact amounted to a declaration of war against Great liritain ; but her Ca- 
binet were compelled to dissemble their resentment at that time, in con- 
sequence of the disastrous state of public affairs at the close of the American 
contest. They contented themselves, therefore, with protesting against these 
novel doctrines at the northern capitals, and hadinllucnce enough at the court 
of the Hague, soon after (1 ), to procure their ahandomnent by ihcruited States. 
The Baltic Powers, however, during the continuance of the American war, 
sutar. adhered to the principles of the armed neutrality, although no 
allusion was made to it in the peace which followed ; but they soon 
N-roirn fouiid that it introduccd principles so much at variance with the 
th°'ir7»u practice of European warfare, that they were immediately obliged, 
when they in their turn became belligerents, to revert to the old 
system. In particular, when Sweden went to war with Itussia in 1787, she 
totally abandoned the principles of the armed neutrality, and acted in- 
variably upon the old maritime code. Russia, in the same year, reverted to 
the old principles, in her war with the Turks, and in 1703 entered into a ma- 
ritime treaty with Great Britain, in which she expressly gave up the princi- 
ples of the year 1780, and engaged to use her efforts to prevent neutral powers 
from protecting the commerce of France on the high seas, or in the harbours 
of that country. Both Denmark and Sweden were hound, by the treaties of 
1061 and 1670, with England, to admit the right of search, and give up the 
pretension to carry enemy’s property; and by a convention entered into hc- 
TrcMin tween these two powers in 1791, which wascommunicated by them 
Ji'.'si”!' to the British Government, they bound themselves “ to claim noad- 

iiUrna, Vantage, w hich is not clearly and unexceptionably founded on their 
thu’o^hrto respective treaties with the powers at war, and not toclaim, in cases 
r.ntuiid. „o[ specified in their treaties, any advantage which is not founded 
on the universal law of nations, hitherto acknowledged and respected by all 
the powers and all the sovereigns of Europe, and from which they can as 
little suppose that any of them w ill depart, as tlicy are incapable of departing 
from it themselves (2j.” Farther, both Russia (3) and Denmark had issued 



rnrrcc with Cirrat BrlUm. 4. That to deirnniue 
what is nirant bv a blockaded port, this only is to 
be uiidcnlood oitmr. wbirb is so well kept in by 
the 4iip« of the |K)wer >»hii'b allorks it, and which 
kec|> their places, that it is dangreous to enter into 
it. See Dechration of Ruttia, 31k/ --ipril 1780- Ann. 
Rfg. sixv. 348. Stau Ropers. It.is worthy of obser- 
ration, as Sir W illiam .Scott observes, that even in 
ibis raanifrsto no denial of the ri|;bt of search is to 
be foiuid, at Icfict to the rfTert of determining 
whether or not the neutral has contraband artirlea 
on bo.ird.— Sec bosi.vsoa’s RrpotUt i. 300.— ’/"A* 
Jliarra. 

(1) Ibid. 206,307. 

(3) Convention, 37th March, 1794. Ann. Reg. 
1794.338. 

(3' in 1793, the Kippress of Ras.sia herself pro* 
po!cd and ronclndrd a treaty with Great Britain in 
which she exprejsly engaged to nnitc with his 
llrilanoiv .Majei.iT *• all her elTorts In prevent oilier 
powers not implicated in this war rmin giving any 
prutection whatever, directly or indirectly, in cmi* 
ser|iirnre of their neutrality, to the ci.muirrce and 
properly of the French on the sea, or in the jtoits 
of krancej” and, in execution of this Ire.Aty.she 
sent a fleet into the Baltie and North seas, with ex.* 
pre>-« onlrri *'lo seite and caplnre all the ships 



liearlog the protended French flag, or any other 
flags w iiicb they may dare to boi.st ; and to stop also 
mnii to compel all neutral vttseU Lound to or freighted 
for Fnnee, according as they shall deem it most 
expedient either to sail back or enter inme neutral 
liarlwor.**— ^Vo/e, 30/A Jnlj, 1793, hy the RussieM 
Ambatsndor to the High Chancellor of Sweden, Ann* 
Reg. 1793, p. 175. State Papers. A similar note wot 
pn sented to the <lourt of Denmark si the same date, 
and both Denmark and .Sweileo. in their treaty with 
varb other, on July 6, 1794. Frussia in her treaty 
with Auicrica in 1 797. Rnssia in her war w ith the 
Torks in 1787, and Sweden in her war with Russia 
in 1789, promulgated and acted u|»on these priii* 
riples, diaoietrically opposite to the doctrines of the 
armed neutrality. (Pari. Hist, xxxvi. 303.) With 
such ardour was ibis system acted 0 |)oii by the 
F.iuperor Paul, that he threatened tbo lianes with 
immediate hostilities in 1799. on acccunt “of 
their tu|>plying assistance and prolcrtioii to the 
trade of France, under the neutral colours of the 
Daiiisb Uagi” and he was only pn-venled from 
carryinji iliese threats into iimuediate execution by 
the nmic.ihle interference of Great Britain : A 

seasonable intcrpusiiiun, which Denmark icpealrd'> 
ly acknowledged with becoming gratitude..— ..4 m. 
Rfg. 1800 , p. 91. lu the following year the sauje 
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edicts, at tlic commencement of the war, in which they prohibited their 
subjects from taking on board contraband articles (f); while America, in the 
same year, had entered into a maritime treaty with England, in which the 
right of search was expressly admitted (2). Both by the common maritime 
law, and by the force of recent and subsisting treaties, therefore the right of 
search, claimed by Great Britain, was founded on an unquestionable basis. 
S.Tuifrr pscilic state of matters was totally altered by the result 

d of the maritime war, and especially the decisive battle of the Nile, 
of Itir war. These great events, by entirely sweeping the French flag from the 
ocean, left them dependent on other powers for the supplies necessary for 
their navy; and the Bepublican Government saw the necessity of relaxing 
the rigour of their former proceedings against neutrals, in order, through 
their intervention, to acquire the means of restoring their marine. The in- 
Icmpcrale conduct of the Directory, and the arbitrary doctrines which they 
enforced in regard to neutrals, had all but involved the Republic in open 
hostilities with America, Denmark, and Sweden ; and on the accession of the 
lirsl consul, he found an embargo laid on all the ships of these powers in the 
French harbours (5j. The (irrdf* of the Directory of 18th January, and 2!lth 
October, 1798, were, to the last degree, injurious to neutral commerce, for 
they deemed every vessel good prize which had on board any quantity, how- 
ever small, of British merchandise; and in virtue of that law, numbers of 
American vessels were seized and condemned in the French harbours. Adding 
insult to injury, the Directory, in the midst of these piratical proceedings, grave- 
ly proposed to the Americans that they should lend them -18,000,000 francs; 
insinuating at the seme time, that the loan should be accompanied with the 
sum of 1,200,000 francs ( I. .18,000), to be divided between Barras and Talley- 
rand. These extravagances so irritated the Americans, that, by an act o( 
jaiy ,. 1 , 98 . tlic l.egisiaturc, they declared the United States “ liberated from 
Tioirt^^rof tlic stipulations in the treaty 1778 with France, and authorized 
the president to arm vessels of war to defend their commerce 
Anii-riM. against the French cruisers;” grounding these extreme measures 
upon the narrative that the French had confiscated the cargoes of great num- 
bers of .\mcrican vessels having enemy’s property on board, while it was 
expressly stipulated, by the treaty 1778, that the flag should cover the cargo; 
had equipped privateers in the ports of the Union contrary to the rights of 
neutrality, and treated American seamen found on board enemy’s ships, as 
pirates. This led, in its turn, to an embargo in the French harbour, on ail 
American vessels (-i), and nothing but the Atlantic which rolled between 



sysira was farlbcr acted oo. In 1794 the Etnpms 
uotiDed to the Swedish Court, that '* the Ktnprrss of 
Russia has ihoupht proper to lit out a fleet of twentj* 
five sail of the line, Mrti!i frigates pioporiional, to 
cruise in the North Seas, for the pur|K>se ( in con* 
juiiclioii wiU( the English maritime forces) of pre* . 
venting the sending of any provisions or aimnunU 
lion to France; th« Empress therefore requests the 
King of Sweden not to permit liisfhipsof war to 
take any Kwediih merchanliuen laden with any 
suchcuimuodities umlcr their convoy. Her Inqirrial 
Moje.sty farther orders ali merchant ship's which her 
squadron may meet in those sees /o /earcAe</, to 
sec if llieir cargoes consist of auy such goods.” A 
similar declaratiou was made hy the Court of Russia 
to that of Deniuark. both dated August (i» 1794 .^ 
y^nn. ileg. 1794< p* 24l, Staff Papers, 

(t) Christian VI], King of Denmark, order, 
that o should auy vessel bound to a neutral harboar 
lake in such goods or merchandise as, if they were 
cousigued to any harbour of the beUigerent powers, 



would be contraband, and as such slipolaied In the 
treaties between thoAepowersand us, and mentioned 
ill our orders and proclaiuatioiu nf 32d ond 25th 
February, 1793, besides the oath of the master siid 
freighter of the ships, thrre shall be made a sprciiil 
declaration confonuahle to the invoice and bills of 
lading,” to shew the destination of the said, ship.— 
p. 240-241. 

12^ “ lu the cvriil of vessels being captured, or 
detained on su-ipicion of having enemy's pro|»rrly 
on tmurd, such property’ alone is to be token but, 
and the vessels are to be permitted to proceed to 
sea wUb iImj remainder nf iheir cargo.”— Art. I7» 
'ireaff between Creat Ilntain and .dmerttw^ I9th 
May. 1795 — Art. I8. spccihes wbst articles arc to 
be deemed contraband.- Hfg’ 1795, p. 290— 
297, State Papers. 

(3) Riguun’s Hist, de France, i. 260« 
t4) Nap. i. 109. ii. no, 111. iti. 11?. B'gQ. i* 
275, 270. 
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them, and the Hritish cruisers which prevented tlicm reaching each other, 
prevented these two democratic states from engaging in fierce hostility with 
each other. 

Rut this state of mutual hostility was soon terminated after the accession 
of the Grst consul to the helm, lie at once perceived the extreme impolicy 
of irritating, by additional acts of spoliation, a power recently at war 
with Great Britain, and still labouring under a strong feeling of hostility 
towarf^s that state; the firm ally in better times of France, and one of the 
most important in the maritime league which he already contemplated 
F.b 9 . isoo. against the English naval power, lie received therefore with distin- 
guished honour the American envoys who were despatched from New York, 
in the end of 1799, to make a last effort to adjust the difference between the 
two countries; and published a warm eulogium on the great Washington, 
when intelligence arrived in France, early in the spring following, of the 
death of that spotless patriot. At the same time the embargo on American 
vessels was taken off in^ the French harbours, and every possible 
facility given to the commencement of negotiations between the 
two powers. Prospective arrangements were readily agreed on, 
both parties having an equal interest to establish the new maritime 
code of the armed neutrality; but it was not found so easy a matter to adjust 
the injuries that were past, or reconcile the consular Government to those 
indemnities which the Americans so loudly demanded for the acts of piracy 
long exercised upon their commerce. At length it was agreed to leave these 
difficult points to ulterior arrangement in a separate convention, and con- 
clude a treaty for the regulation of neutral rights in future times. By this 
s.t*. So. «»oo. treaty, signed at Morfontaine on the 30th September, 1800, the new 
trn'or' v'ui ’ code was fully established. It was stipulated, 1st, That the flag 
Amonc. should cover the merchandise. 2d, That contraband of war should 
be understood only of warlike stores, cannon, muskets, and other arms. 3d, 
That the right of search to ascertain the flag and examine whether there were 
any contraband articles on board should be carried into effect, out of cannon- 
shot of the visiting vessel, by a boat containing two or three men only; that 
every neutral ship should have on board a certificate, setting forth to what 
country it belonged, and that that certificate should be held as good evidence 
of its contents ; that if contraband articles were found on board they only 
should be confiscated, and not the ship or remainder of the cargo; that no 
vessels under convoy should be subject to search, but the declaration of the 
commander of the convoy be received instead; that those harbours only 
should be understood to be blockaded where a sufficient force was stationed 
at their mouth to render it evidently dangerous to attempt to enter; and that 
enemy’s property on board neutral vessels should be covered by their flag, 
in the same manner as neutral goods found on board enemy’s vessels. So far 
the French influence prevailed in this convention ; but they failed in their 
attempt to get the Americans openly to renounce tlie treaty concluded in 1794 
with Great Britain, which could not have been done without at once embroil- 
ing them with the British Cabinet (1). A similar convention had previously 
been entered into on the same principles between the United States and the 
Prussian Government (2). 

Circumstances at this period were singularly favourable to the revival 
of the principles of the armed neutrality. A recurrence of the same political 

(l) Trealy Articles J8> 19. Ann. Rc;. 1800a (^) n99i See State Papen, Ana. 

fS9. Nap. li. 122, 123. Big:, 277, 278. Dura, Reg. 1600,294,293. Articlea I), 14, 13. 
vi. 90. 
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liad restored both ihe grievances and the ambition which, 
JjmMncu ihe close of the American war, had led to that formidable confede- 
racy. Neutral vessels, endeavouring to slide into the lucrative trade 
which the destruction of the French marine opened up with that country, 
found themselves perpetually exposed to inquisition from the British cruisers; 
and numerous condemnations had taken place in the English courts, which, 
though perfectly agreeable to the law of nations and existing treaties, were 
naturally felt as exceedingly hard by the sufferers under them, and renewed 
the ancient and inextinguishable jealousy of their respective governments at 
the British naval power. In December, f799, an altercation took place in the 
straits of Gibraltar between some English frigates and a Danish ship, the 
Hausenan, in which the Dane refused to submit to a search of the convoy 
under his command; but the conduct of the captain in this instance was 
formally disavowed by bis government, and the amicable relations of the two 
countries continued unchanged. But the next collision of the same kind 
which took place occasioned more serious consequences. On 23th July, 1800, 
the commander of the Danish frigate, Frcya, refused to allow his convoy to 
be searched, but, agreeably to the recent stipulations in the treaties between 
France and America, offered to show his certificates to the British officer; 
intimating, at the same time, that if a boat was sent to make a search it would 
be fired upon. The British captain upon this laid his vessel alongside the Dane, 
and resistance being stilt persisted in, gave her a broadside, and, after a short 
action, brought her into the Downs (1). 
lord Whit- The English Cabinet at this time had received intelligence of the 
"m'Vco- hostile negotiations which were going on in the northern courts 
relative to neutral rights, and deeming it probable that this event 
would be made the signal for openly declaring their intentions, 
they wisely resolved to anticipate an attack. For this purpose, Lord Whit- 
worth was sent on a special message to Copenhagen; and to give the greater 
weight to his representations, a squadron of nine sail of the line, four bombs, 
and five frigates, was despatched to the Sound, under the command of Admiral 
Dickson. They found four Danish line-of-battle ships moored across that 
strait, from Cronberg castle to the Swedish shore ; but the English fleet passed 
without any hostilities being comtnitted on either side, and cast anchorpff the 
AndrnKT. harbour of Copenhagen. The Danes were busily employed in 
strengthening their fortiffcations ; batteries were erected on ad van- 

rommoda* f «.iti 

ti«o. tageous situations near the coast, and three floating bulwarks 
moored across the mouth of the harbour; but their preparations were not yet 
complete, and the strength of the British squadron precluded the hope of 
successful resistance. An accommodation was therefore entered into, the 
principal conditions of which were, “ that the frigate and convoy carried into 
the Downs should be repaired at the expense of the British Government; the 
question as to the right of search was to be adjourned for farther consideration 
Aos »). to London. Until this point was settled, the Danish ships were to 
sail with convoy only in the Mediterranean, for the purpose of protection 
from the Barbary cruisers, and in the mean time their other vessels were to 
be liable to bo searched as heretofore (2).” 

Situated as Groat Britain was, this treaty was a real triumph to her arms, 
and reflected no small credit on the vigour and ability of the Government 
by which this delicate matter had been brought to so favourable a conclusion. 

(I) Aim. Reg. 1800, 94, 96. Nep. ii. 117, 118, (3) Aim. Reg. 1800, 93, 97. ^ep. ii. 117. 118. 

Bi<n. i. 29*2. Hard. vii. 444> 44&. Big. i. 293. 
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It might have been adjusted wilhotit any further effusion of blood, had it 
not been for a train of circumstances which, about the same time, alienated 
the vehement and capricious Emperor of Itussia from the Ilrilish alliance. 
The northern autocrat had been exceedingly irritated at the ill success of the 
combined operations both in Switzerland ami Holland ; the (irst of w hich he 
ascribed to the ill conduct of the German, the latter of the Dritisb auxiliaries. 
This feeling was increased by the impolitic refusal of the British Government 
include Russian prisoners with English in the exchange with 
® proposal wliicli, considering that they had fought side 
ihr Aiiifi. by side in the Dutch campaign, in wliich English interests were 
mainly involved, it was perhaps imprudent to have declined, although the 
dubious conduct of Paul, in having withdrawn his troops from the German 
alliance, and broken with Austria, gave him no title to demand such an act of 
dufi'o(‘x«’ gPUPfosity- Xapolt'on, as already observed, instantly and adroitly 
r-iwn, ‘ availed himself of this circumstance to appease the Czar. He pro- 
fessed the utmost indignation that the gallant Russians should remain in cap- 
tivity from the refusal of the British Government to agree to their liberation 
for French prisoners; set them at liberty without exchange, and not only sent 
them back to their own country, but restored to them the arms and statidards 
which they had lost, and clothed them anew from head to foot in the uniform 
of their respective regiments. These courteous proceedings produced the 
greatest impression on the Czar, the more so as they were contrasted with 
the imprudent refusal of the English Government to include them in their 
exchange ; they led to an interchange of good offices between the two courts, 
which was soon ripened into an alliance of Ihcjttrictest kind, in consequence 
of the impetuous character of the Emperor, and the unbounded admiration 
which he had conceived for the first consul (f ). 

Another circumstance at the same time occurred, which contri- 
Maiia. buted not a little to widen the breach between the Cabinets of 
St.-Petersburg and London. Disengaged from his war with France, and ar- 
dently desirous of warlike renown, the Emperor had revived the idea of the 
armed neutrality of 1780, and made proposals, in .May and June, 1800, to the 
Cabinets of Stockholm and Copenhagen to that effect, which had produced the • 
sudden change in the Danish instructions to their armed vessels to resist the 
search of the British cruisers. The island of .Malta, it was foreseen, would 
soon surrender to the British squadron, and it was easy to anticipalc that the 
English Cabinet would not readily part with that important fortress; while 
the Emperor conceived that, as Grand Master of the order of St. -John of Je- 
rusalem, to which it had formerly belonged, he was bound to stipulate its 
restoration to that celebrated order (2). 

Matters were in this uncertain state at the court of St. -Petersburg, 

" hen the arrival of the British squadron in the Sound brought them 
inpiof p«ui (0 a crisis. The Czar, with that vehemence which formed the lead- 
ing feature of his character, instantly ordered an embargo on all 
the British ships in the Russian harbours; and in consequence 
nearly three hundred vessels, most of them with valuable cargoes on board, 
were forcibly detained till the frost had set in, and the Baltic had become 
impassable. Nor was this all. Their crews were, with Asiatic barbarity, in 
defiance of all the usages of civilized states, marched off’ into prisons in the 
interior, many of them above a thousand miles from the coast ; while the 

ft) Bifn. !.287, 28». Joni. itv. 231. K»I>. it. (2) Bijn. i. 287. 280. Hunt, vi, 140. 
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wliolc English properly on shore was pul under sequestration. Several Bri- 
tish vessels at Xarva weighed anchor and escaped the embargo ; this so en- 
raged the autocrat, that he ordered the remaining ships in the harbour to be 
burnt; and in the oIBcial gazette, published a declaration that the embargo 
Nov. ai should not he taken otT till .Malta was given up to Russia. This de- 
mand was rested on the allegation, that the restitution of that island to the 
”nI“rS'^to Order of Jerusalem was agreed upon in the convention, December, 
Enfi.nii f/98, between Great Britain and Russia, whereas that treaty con- 
>A, 1800 . taiiicd no such stipulation. These proceedings on the part of the 

Emperor Paul were in a peculiar manner arbitrary and oppressive, not 
merely as contrary to the general practice of civilized slates, which never au- 
thorizes such severity against the crews of merchant ships or goods on shore, 
but as directly in the face of an express article in the existing treaty, 1795, 
between Great Britain and Russia, in which it was stipulated that, “ in the 
event of a rupture between the two powers, there should be no embargo 
laid on ves.sels in the harbours of either, but the merchants on both sides 
have a year to convey away or dispose of their eirects(l). 

II. i.joinra Nothing more than the support of Russia was necessary to make 

Dvrmjrk!'' 'I*® iiorlherii powers, who derived such beneliLsfrom the lucrative 
neutral trade which had recently fallen into their hands, combine 
for the purpose of enforcing a new maritime code, which might extend its 
advantages to the whole commerce of the belligerent slates. The King of 
Sweden, young and high-spirited, entered, from the very first, warmly and 
readily into the views of the Emperor ; but Denmark, which, during the 
long continuance of the war,Jiad obtained a large share of the carrying trade, 
and whose capital lay exposed to the first strokes of the English navy, was 
more reserved in her movements. The arrdgance with which an immediate 
accession to their views was urged upon the Court of Cu|>enhagen by the Ca- 
binets of St. -Petersburg and Stockholm, for some time defeated its own ob- 
ject, and Denmark even hesitated whcllicr she should not throw herself into 
the arms of England, to resist the dictation of her imperious neighbours, and 
preserve the lucrative trade from which her subjects were deriving such im- 
• mensc advantages. But the Russians soon found means to assail her in the 
most vulncrabie quarter. Prussia had lately become a considerable maritime 
power, and from the effect of the same interests, she had warmly embraced 
the views of the northern confederacy. Her influence with Denmark was pa- 
ramount, for the most valuable continental possessions of that power lay ex- 
posed, without defence, to the Prussian troops. In the beginning of Oclol)er, 
oci. a Prussian vessel, the Triton, belonging to Emden, laden with na- 
val stores, and bound for the Texel, was taken and carried into Cuxhaven, a 
port l)elongiug to Hamburg, by a British cruiser. The Prussian Government 
eagerly look advantage of that circumstance to manifest their resolution ; 
they marched a body of two thousand men into the neutral territory, and 
topk possession of Cuxhaven ; and although the senate of Hamburgh pur- 
, chased the vessel from the English captain and restored it to the owners, and 
T/)rd Carysfort, the British ambassador at Berlin, warmly protested against 
the occupation of Uie neutral territory after that restitution, the Pru.ssian 
IrpopsSvere ^lot withdraw n. A month before, a more unjustifiable act had 
. been cptninittcd by the British cruisers off Barcelona, who took possession of 
srpt. 4 . ■ ‘ a Swedish brjg, and under its neutral colours sailed into the har- 

(I) Bi j. i. silt, 297. ■Ann.'Rfj, isObT!}?) 9.9. Slatf papera. I)um. vi. 1J7. 
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boiir of that town, and captured by tliat means two frigates which the King 
of Spain liad built for tlie Uatavian rcpublic(l). 
ldv."‘™to l every thing was thus consiiiring to forward tlie views of 
N.'^>rtao° France, and augment the jealousy of the maritime powers of Great 
Britain, the course of events by no means kept pace with the impatient dis- 
position of the Czar, lie suspectc<l Prussia of insincerity, and openly diarged 
Denmark with irresolution, because they did not embark headlong in the 
projects which he himself liad so recently adopted. Impatient of delay, lie 
wrote in person to the first consul in these terms: — “Citizen lirst consul — 

I do not write to you to open any discussion on the rights of men or of citi- 
zens ; every country chooses what form of government it thinks lit. Wherever 
I sec at the head of all'airs a man who knows how to conquer and rule man- 
kind, my heart warms towards him. 1 write to you to let you know the dis- 
pleasure w hich 1 feel towards England, which violates the law of nations, and 
is never governed but by sclftsh considerations. 1 wish to unite with you to 
put bounds to the injustice of that government (2).'’ .\t the same time, with 
that candour and vehemence w hicli distinguished his character, he published 
a declaration in the St.-Petcrsbiirg Gazette, in which he stated: — “Being 
disappointed in his expectations of the protection of commerce by the perli- 
dioiis enterprises of a great power which had sought to enchain the liberty of 
the seas by capturing Danish convoys, the inde|>cndcnce of the northern 
powers appeared to him to be openly menaced: he consequently considered 
it to be a measure of necessity to liavc recourse to an armed neutrality, the 
success of which was acknowledged in the time of the .\merican war.” .'Vnd 
Oct. .a. 1800. shortly after he published a ukase, iu which lie directed, that all 
the English ellects seized in his states, either by the sequestration of goods on 
land or the embargo on goods afloat, should he sold, and their produce di- 
No.. i;, itoo. vided among all itiissians having claims on English subjects ! Napo- 
Won was not slow in turning to the best account such an unlooked-for turn of 
Dec. i, laoo. fortune iu his favour, and redoubled his ell'orts with the neutral 
powers to induce them to join the maritime confederacy against Great Bri- 
tain. To give the greater eclat to the union of France and itussia, an ambas- 
sador, Count Kalilchef, was despatched from St.-Petersburg to Paris, and re- 
ceived there with a degree of magnificence well calculated to captivate the 
Oriental ideas of the Scythian autocrat (5). 

Cfnrrmi Prcsscd by Ilussia on the one side and France on the other, and 
sufliciently disposed already to regard with a jealous eye the inari- 
time preponderance of Great Britain, the fears and irresolution of 
the northern powers at length gave way. On the 16th December a 
maritime confederacy was signed by Kussia, Sweden, and Denmark, and 
on the 19th of the same month by Prussia as an acceding party. The prin- 
ciples of this league were in substance the same as those of the armed 
neutrality in 1780, with a slight variation iu favour of belligerent powers. 
A minute specification was given of what should be deemed contraband arti- 
cles, which included only arms of all sorts, with saddles and bridles, “ all 
other articles not herein enumerated shall not be considered as war or naval 
stores, and shall not be subject to confiscation, but shall pass free and with- 
out restraint.” It was stipulated, “ that the ellects which belong to the sub- 
jects of belligerent powers iu neutral ships, with the excejition of contraband 
goods, shall be free;” that no harbour sliall be deemed blockaded unless the 

(3) »um. Ti. 121, 123. Ann. ItOi, 98, 'an? . 

I8(K). 260. Stale rajwn. . 
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disposition and niimbor of ships of the power hy which it is invested shall he 
such as to render it apparently hazardous to enter; that the declaration of 
the captains of ships of war having convoy, that the convoy has no contraband 
goods, shall he deemed sullicient ; that “ the contracting parties, if disquieted 
or attacked for this convention, shall make common cause to defend each 
other,” and that “ these principles shall apply to every maritime war by w hich 
Europe may nnhai»pily be disquieted (I).” 

Ill This convention was naturally regarded with the utmost jealousy 

by the llritish (’.overnment. Under cover of a regard for the rights 
lo Aiiii.nj. of liumanity and the principles of justice, it evidently went to in- 
troduce a system hilhcrlo unheard of in naval warfare, eminently favourable 
to the weaker marilime power, and calculated to render naval success to any 
state of little avail, by enabling the vanquished parly, under neutral colours, 
securely to repair all its losses. It was evident that, if this new code of mari- 
time law were introduced, all the victories of the llritish navy would go for no- 
thing; France, in neutral vessels, would securely regain her whole commerce; 
under neutral Hags she would import all the materials for the construction 
of a navy, and in neutral ships safely exercise the seamen requisite to navi- 
gate them. At the close of a long and bloody war, waged for her very exis- 
tence, and attended with unexampled naval success, England would see all 
the fruits of her exertions lorn from her, and witness the restoration of her 
antagonist’s maritime strength, by the intervention of the powers for whose 
behoof, as well as her own, she had taken up arms. 

Mrattirn England at this period was not, as at the close of the American 
tion'orMr. obliged lo dissemble her indignation at a proceeding which 
was evideiltly prejudicial lo her national interests, and the first 
stroke levelled by continental jealousy at her national independence. The 
statesman who still held the helm was a man who disdained all tempo- 
rary shifts or momentary expedients ; who, fully appreciating the measure 
of national danger, boldly looked it in the face; who knew that from hu- 
miliation to subjugation in nations is but a step; and that the more peri- 
lous a struggle i.s, the more necessary is it to engage in it while yet the 
public resources are undiniinishcd, and the popular spirit is not depressed 
by the appearances of vacillation on the part of government. On these pru- 
dent not less than resolute principles, .Mr. Pitt was no sooner informed of 
tho signature of the armed neutrality, than he took the most decisive steps 
for letting the northern powers feel the disposition of the nation they had 
j«o.i«.i8oi. thought fit to provoke. On the 14th January, 4801, the British 
Government issued an order for a general embargo on all vessels belong- 
ing to any of the confederated powers, Prussia alone excepted, of whose 
accession to the league intelligence had not as yet been received. Letters 
of marque were at the same time issued for the capture of the numerous 
vessels belonging to these states who were working to the Baltic; and with 
such vigour w ere these proceedings followed up, that nearly the one-half of 
the merchant-ships belonging to the northern powers at sea found their way 
into the British harbours (2). 

These hostile proceedings led to a warm debate between the British am- 
liassadors and those of the neutral powers, which was conducted with great 
ability on both sides. That between Lord Carysfort, the English ambassador 
at Berlin, and Count Ilaugwitz, the minister for foreign affairs at that capital, 
embraced the principal arguments urged in this important controversy. 

(0 C.onv<iiilion, IIcc. 18, 1800. Ann. Kr;. 1800. (3) Ann. Rp;. 1801, 103. 
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It was stated by the British Government, “ That a solemn treaty 
with ibr had been entered into between Uussia and Great Britain calculated 
completely to secure their trade, in which it was stipulated that, 
in case of a rupture, not only no embargo should be laid on, but the subjects 
on both sides should have a year to carry away their elTects; that in viola- 
tion of these sacred stipulations the ships of British merchants had been 
seized, their crews sent to prison in the interior, and their property seques- 
trated and sold by Russia; that these acts of violence, as well as the conclu- 
sion of a hostile confederacy, which the Kniperor of Uussia has formed for 
the express and avowed purpose of introducing those innovations into the 
maritime code which England has ever opposed, have led to an open war 
between Great Britain and Uussia; that these measures openly disclose an 
intention to prescribe to the British empire, on a subject of the greatest im- 
portance, a new code of laws, to which she never will submit, that the confe- 
deracy recently signed by the Baltic powers, had for its object the establish- 
ment of these novel principles of maritime law, which never had been 
recognised by the tribunals of Europe, w hich the Russian Court, since 1780, 
had not oidy abandoned, but, by a treaty still iii force, she had become 
bound to oppose, and which were equally repugnant to the express stipula- 
tions of the treaties which subsist between the. courts of Stockholm and Den- 
mark and the British empire; that in addition to this, the parties to the con- 
federacy were pursuing warlike preparations w ith the utmost activity, and 
one of them had engaged in actual hostilities with t'.rcal Britain. In these cir- 
cumstances, nothing remained to the British Government but to secure some 
pledge against the hostile attacks which were meditated against their rights, 
and therefore they had laid an embargo on the vessels of the Baltic powers, 
but under such restraints as would guard to the utmost against loss and 
injury to individuals; that the King of Great Britain would never submit to 
pretensions wdiich were irreconcilable to the true principles of maritime 
law, and strike at the foundation of the greatness and maritime power of his 
kingdoms ; and that being perfectly convinced that his conduct towards neu- 
tral states was conformable to the recognised principles of law and justice, 
and the decisions of the admiralty courts of all the powers of Europe, he 
would allow of no measures which had for their object to introduce innova- 
tions on the maritime law now in force, but defend that system in every 
event, and maintain its entire execution as it subsisted in all the courts of 
Europe before the confederacy of 1780(1).” 

On the other hand it was answered by Prussia and the neutral powers, — 
“ The British Government has in the present, more than any former war, 
usurped the sovereignty of the seas, and by arbitrarily framing a naval code, 
■which it would be dilbcult to unite with the true principles of the law of na- 
tions, it exercises over the other friendly and neutral powers a usurped juris- 
diction, the legality of which it maintains, and which it considers as an im- 
prescriptible right, sanctioned by all the tribunals of Europe. The neutral 
sovereigns have never conceded to England the privilege of calling their sub- 
jects before its tribunals, and of subjecting them to its laws, but in cases in 
which the abuse of power has got the better of equity, which, alas ! are but 
too frequent. The neutral powers have always taken the precaution to address 
to its cabinet the most energetic remonstrances and protests; but experience 
lias ever proved them to be entirely fruitless ; and it is not surprising if, after 
so many repeated acts of oppression, they have resolved to lind a remedy 



(i) Lord Carysfort'i notes, Jon. 2T «od Feb. 1 , 1801 * Ann. Reg. I 801 f 229*287. 5Ulepei>cn. 
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against it, and for that purpose to establish a well-arranged convention, 
which lijtes their rights, and places them on a proper level with the powers 
at war. The naval alliance, in the manner in which it has just been consolid- 
ated, was intended to lead to this salutary end; and the King hesitates not to 
declare, that he recognises in it% own principles ; that he is fully con- 
vinced of its necessity and utility; that he has formally acceded to the 
convention of the f6lh December, and has bound himself not only to take 
a direct share in all the events \\hich interest the cause of the neutral 
powers, but, in virtue of his engagements, to maintain that connexion 
by such powerful measures as the impulse of circumstances may require. 
It is not true that the confederated powers have for their object to intro- 
duce a new code of maritime rights hostile to the interests of Great Dri- 
tain; the measures of the Danish Government are purely defensive, and it 
cannot be considered as surprising that they should have adopted them, 
when it is recollected what menacing demonstrations that court had expe- 
rienced from Great Britain, on occasion of the affair of the Kreya frigate (I).” 
The Prussian Government concluded by urging the English Government to 
take off the embargo on the Danish and Swedish vessels, as the first and ne- 
cessary step to an amicablq settlement of the difficult question, without mak- 
ing any such stipulation in regard to that laid on Uussian ships, and thereby 
in effect admitting the justice of the measure of retaliation adopted in regard 
to the latter power (2). 

H.no.rt li These hostile declarations were soon followed up by measures 
Pra^i? which demonstrated that Prussia was not inclined to be merely a 
passive spectator of this great debate. On the oOth March a declaration was 
issued by the King of Prussia to the Government of Hanover, in which he 
stated that he was to take possession provisionally of the English dominions 
in Germany; and the Hanoverian States being in no condition to resist such 
Aprils, lioi. an invasion, they submitted, and the Prussian troops entered the 
country, laid an embargo on British shipping, and closed the Elbe aud the 
TVeser against the English Qag. At the same time a body of Danish troops 
took possession of Hamburgh, and extended the embargo to that great com- 
mercial emporium, while Denmark and Sweden had a short time before also 
Mrrrii »i. laid au embargo on all the ports of their dominions. Thus the Bri- 
tish flag was excluded from every harbour, from the North Cape to the straits 
of Gibraltar; and England, which a year before led on the coalition against 
France, found herself compelled to make head against the hostility of com- 
bined Europe (3), with an exhausted treasury and a population suffering under 
the accumulated pressure of famine and pestilence (4). 

or Never did a British Parliament meet under more depressing cir- 
cumstances than that which commenced its sittings in February 
ora«i°“of After ten years of a war, costly and burdensome beyond 

Eaiuo'ii. example, the power of France was so far from being weakened, 



(t) Baron llaagwilx't answer. Ann. Beg. l801> 
341. State papers. 

i'2) Barun Haugwitz’s answer. Ann. Beg. 1801> 
241. papers. 74ap. ii. 133. 

(S) Ann. Beg. 1800, 107. 

(4; It desenrea to be recorded to the credit ot 
Prussia in this transaction, that being well aware 
bow sfvrrrlj Great Briuin was suffering at this 
time nmlrr on uncommon scarcit}' of provisions, 
sbe permitted the Tcssris having grain on board to 
proceed to ibe places of their destination, iiolwilh* 
standing the emMrgo~a bumatie iudulgencr, which 
furuu a striking coulrast to the viuleoi and cruel 



proceedings of the Knineror Pan! on the same occa- 
sion. The conduct of Inc neutrals, with the c*cei»- 
lion of Bussia, in this distressing conical, wos dis- 
tinguished by a moderation and firmneas worthy of 
states contending for the iulroductioo of a great 
general principle. That of tbc Cahinct of .Sl.-Pe- 
lersburg was widely different; but it would be uii- 
jiul to visit upon that gallant |u-ople the sius of 
their chief, who aliout that periml began to give 
symptoms of that irritability of dis|»ofcitioD aucl. 
menial alienation, which $■) soon brought nlwul the 
bloody catastrophe #hich trrrainatra his reign. . 
( Utun. vi. 167. Aou. Beg. 1800* 107.] ^ 
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that she had extended her sway over all the south of Europe. The strength 
of Austria was, to appearance at least, irrcroverahly hrokeu; Italy and Switzer- 
land crouched hencath her yoke, Spain openly followed her hnuners, and 
Holland was indissolubly united with her fortunes. Great Britain, it is true, 
had been uniformly, and to an unparalleled extent, victorious at sea, and the 
naval forces of her adversary were almost destroyed ; but the northern confe- 
deration had suddenly and alarmingly altered this auspicious state of things, 
and not only were all the harbours of Europe closed against her merchant 
vessels, hut a fleet of above a hundred ships of the line in the Baltic was pre- 
paring to assert principles subversive of her naval power. To crown the 
whole, the excessive rains of the two preceding autumns had essentially in- 
jured two successive crops; the price of all sorts of grain had reached an un- 
precedented height (1), and the people, at the time when their industry was 
checked by the cessation of commercial intercourse with all Europe, were 
compelled to struggle with famine of unusual severity (2). 

Arfnmn.u This subjcct of the northern coalition was fully discussed in the 
parliamentary debates which took place on the King’s s[>ecch at the 

iiameni. opening of the session. It was urged by Mr. Grey and the Opposi- 
tion, “ That although without doubt the.Emperor of Bussia had been guilty 
of the grossest violence and injustice towards Great Britain in the confisca- 
tion of the property of its merchants, yet it did not follow that ministers 
were free of blame. He accuses them of having violated a convention in 
regard to the surrender of Malta to him as a reward for his co-operation 
against France : did such a convention exist? The northern powers have, 
along with Bussia, subscribed a covenant, the professed object of which is 
to secure their commerce against the vexations to w hich they have hitherto 
been subject; and it is impossible to discover any thing cither in the law of 
nations or practice of states, any law or practice universally acknowledged, 
the denial of which is tantamount to a declaration of war against this country. 
It is a mistake to assert that the principles of the armed neutrality were 
never heard of till they were advanced in the American war. In 1710 the 
King of Prussia disputed the pretensions of this country on the same grounds 
as the armed neutrality; and in f7G2 the Dutch resisted the claim of right 
to search vessels under convoy. In 1780 these objections assumed a greater 
degree of consistency, from their principles being publicly announced by all 
the powers in Europe. 

“ There is one principle which should ever be considered as the leading 
rule by w hich all questions of this sort should be determined, and that is tlio 
maxim of jiuticr. Can, then, the pretensions of Great Britain bear the test of 
this criterion? Our naval ascendency, indeed, should ever he carefully pre- 
served, as the source of our glory and the bulwark of our safety ; but sorry 
should I be, if, to prt“servc the rights and interests of the British nation, we 
should be compelled to abandon the rules and maxims of justice, in which 
alone are to be found true and permanent greatness, true and permanent 
security. 

“ Even supposing the pretensions of England to be just, are they expedient? 
Its maritime superiority is of inestimable value, but is this claim, so odious 
to our neighbours, essential to its existence? I.et the advantage, nay, the 
necessity, of the privilege be clearly demonstrated before we engage in a uni- 

(I) In Ihf wlnlrr 1800-1801. T>Wat mr to L 1 , <)<uni:ii«s of maito ainl r!« wor» im|iottcd, niul 
4t. ihr bo^bcl ; bcinK more tbait quadruple itbat it contributed essentially to reltete ibc public distress. 
)ud been at tbc cotmucuccmeiil of ibc war i and all (3) Aon. Urg. 1801| 117< 
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versal war for its defence and purchase it at the price of blood. Admitting 
even that the right was just and useful, circumstances may occur whicli jus- 
tify and warrant a relaxation in its rigour. Supposing even the concession of 
the claim of the northern powers would have enabled them to supply France 
with many articles necessary for their navy, what would have been the in- 
convenience thence arising? France, destitute of seamen, her fleets without 
discipline, what the better would she be of all the naval stores of the north 
of Europe ? AVhat, on the other hand, is the consequence of our dispute with 
the northern powers? Do we not in a moment double her marine, and sup- 
ply her with experienced sailors? Do not the navies of Europe now outflank 
us on everv side; and has not France, therefore, gained the inestimable 
advantage of acquiring the seamen from the Baltic, w hich could not otherwise 
be obtained, and is not that the real object which she requires? And if our 
commerce is excluded from every harbour in Europe, if every market is shut 
against us, what is to become of the invaluable sources of our splendour and 
security? Independently of naval stores can we forget how important it is, 
in the present distressed and starving situation of the country, that the sup- 
ply from the Baltic should not be lost. A little moderation in the instructions 
to our naval olliccrs would have avoided all these dangers. Lord North was 
never arraigned as a traitor to his country, because he did not drive matters 
to extremities in 1780; and in the peace of 178."> the questions of the armed 
neutrality was wholly omitted. In subsequent commercial treaties with dif- 
ferent countries, the question of neutral rights has been settled on the prin- 
ciples of the armed neutrality; and there is at least as much reason for mo- 
deration now as there was at the close of the American war.” 

To these arguments Mr. Pitt and Sir William Grant replied : “ It has only 
been stated as doubtful whether the marine code contended for by Great 
Britain is founded in justice ; but can there be the smallest hesitation on a 
subject which has been acknow lodged and acted upon by the whole courts, 
not only of this country, but of Europe, and on which all the wars, not of this 
island merely, but of every belligerent state in Europe, have been constantly 
conducted? The advocates for the neutral powers constantly fall into the 
error of supposing that every exception from the general law by a particular 
treaty proves the law to be as stated in that treaty ; whereas the very cir- 
cumstance of making an exception by treaty, proves that the general law- of 
nations would bo the reverse but for that exce|)tion. We made a concession 
of this description to France, in the commercial treaty of 1787, because it was 
supposed that that power would never be neutral when we were at war ; but 
was it ever for one moment imagined, that by so doing, we could be under- 
stood to have relinquished our maritime rights with reference to other states? 

“ With respect to the Baltic powers, the case of the neutral advocates is 
peculiarly untenable. Nobody here has to learn, that the treaties of ffiBl and 
1670 are in full force with respect to Sweden and Denmark, and in those trea- 
ties the right of carrying enemy’s property is expressly given up. ^^ith respect 
to Russia, the right of search was never abandoned. On the contrary, in the 
convention signed between this country and that power, at the commence- 
ment of the present war, the latter bound herself not merely to observe this 
principle herself, hut to use her cflbrts to prevent neutral powers from pro- 
tecting the commerce of France on the seas or in its harbours. Even, there- 
fore, if the general principles of the maritime law were as adverse, as in reality 
they are favourable to Great Britain, still the treaties with the Baltic jiowers 
arc in full force, and how can they now contend for a code of laws against 
England, in opposition to that to which they are expressly bound w ith her ? 
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“ Denmark, in August last, with her fleets and her arsenals at our mercy, 
entered into a solemn pledge, not again to send vessels with convoy until the 
principle was settled ; and yet she has recently bound herself hy another 
treaty, founded upon the principles of 1780, one of the engagements of 
which treaty is, that its stipulations are to be maintained hy force of arms. 
Is this, or is it not, war? When all these circumstances are accompanied hy 
armaments, prepared at a period of the year when they think they have time 
for preparation without being exposed to our navy, can there he the slightest 
doubt, that in justice we are bound to take up arms in our own defence? 

“As to the question of expenditure, the matter is if possible, still less 
doubtful. The question is, whether we are to permit the navy of our enemy 
to be supplied and recruited ; whether we are to suffer blockaded forts to be 
furnished with warlike stores and provisions; whether wd arc to allow neutral 
nations, by hoisting a flag upon a sloop or a lishing-boat, to convey the 
treasures of South America to the harbours of Spain, or the naval stores of 
the Baltic to Brest or Toulon? The honourable gentleman talks of the des- 
truction of the naval power of France; but does he imagine that her marine 
would have decreased to the degree which it actually has, if, during the 
whole of the war, this very principle had not been acted upon? And if the 
commerce of France had not been destroyed, does he believe, that if the 
fraudulent system of neutrals had not been prevented, her navy would not 
now have been in a very different situation from what it actually is? Does ho 
not know, that the naval preponderance which we have by this means 
acquired, lias since given security to this country amidst the wreck of all our 
hopes on the Continent? If it were once gone, the spirit of the country would 
go w ith it. If in 1780, we were not in a condition to assert the right of this 
country to a code of maritime law, which for centuries has been acted upon 
indiscriminately by all the European states, we have not now , happily, the 
same reason for not persisting in our rights; and the question now is, 
whether, with increased proofs of the necessity of acting upon that principle, 
and increased means of supporting it, we arc for ever to give it up (1)?” 

The House of Commons supported ministers, by a majority of 215 to 03 (i). 
Mr. Pill The union of Ireland with England, from which such important 
*" results were anticipated, proved a source of w eakness rather than 
“(iito- strength to the empire at this important crisis. By a series of 
i.cci»jm>. concessions, which commenced soon after, and continued through 
the whole reign of George 111, the Irish Catholics had been nearly placed on 
a level with their Protestant fellow subjects, and they were now excluded 
only from sitting in Parliament, and holding about thirty of the principal 
offices in the slate. When Mr. Pitt, however, carried through the great mea- 
sure of the Union, he gave the Catholics reason to expect that a complete 
removal of all disabilities would follow the Union, not indeed as a matter 
of right, but of grace and favour. This understood pledge, when the time 
arrived, he found himself unable to redeem. The complete removal of Ca- 
tliolic disabilities, it was soon found, involved many fundamental questions 
in the constitution; in particular, the Bill of Bights, the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and, in general, the stability of the whole Protestant Church establish- 
ment; and for that reason it might be expected to meet with a formidable 
opposition from the aristocratic party in both houses ; and in addition to this, 
it was discovered, when the measure was brought forward in the Cabinet, 
that the King entertained scruples of conscience on the subject, in cousc- 

.'(II r«rt. Uisi, ix»v. (3S, Sli. {i) ISiil. 031. 
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qucnce of his oath at the coronation “ to maintain the Protestant religion 
established by law,” which the known firmness and integrity of his character 
rendered it extremely improbable he would ever be brought to abandon. In 
these circumstances, Mr. Pitt stated that he had no alternative but to resign 
F«b. 10 . his oflicial situations. On the 10th February, it was announced in 
Parliament that ministers only held the seals till their successors were ap- 
pointed, and shortly after Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, Earl Spenser, Mr. Dundas, 
and Mr. Windham resigned, and were succeeded by Mr. Addington, then 
Speaker of the House of Commons, as First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Hawkes- 
bury, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a new Ministry, taken, however, 
entirely from the Tory party (1). 

BoiiM. It has long been the practice of the Administration of Great 
IhV™wLi. Britain, not to resign upon the real question which occasions their 
bic groood. retirement, but select some minor point, which is held forth to 
the public as the ostensible ground of the change ; and this custom is attended 
with the great advantage of not implicating the Crown or the Government 
openly in a collision with either House of Parliament. From the circumstance 
of Mr. Pitt having so prominently held forth the Catholic question as the 
reason for his retirement, it is more than probable that tbisw'as not the real 
ground of the change ; or, that if it was, he readily caught at the impossibility 
of carrying through any farther concessions to the Catholics of Ireland as a 
motive for resignation, to prevent the approach to other and more important 
questions which remained behind. There was no necessity for bringing for- 
ward the Catholic claims at that moment, nor any reason for breaking up an 
Administration at a period of unparalleled public difficulty, merely because 
the scruples in the Koyal breast prevented them from being at that time 
conceded. But the question of peace or war stood in a very different' situa- 
tion. .Mr. Pitt could not disguise from himself that the country w'as now in- 
volved in a contest, apparently endless, if the principles on which it had so 
long been conducted were rigidly adhered to ; that the dissolution of the 
continental coalition, and the formation of the northern confederacy had 
immensely diminished the chances, not merely of success, but of salvation 
during its future continuance. As it was possible, therefore, perhaps pro- 
bable, that England might bo driven to an accommodation at no distant 
period, and the principles he had so long maintained might prove an obstacle 
to such a necessary measure, Mr. Pitt took the part of retiring with the lead- 
ing members of his Cabinet, and was succeeded by other inferior adherenU 
of his party, who, without departing from his principles altogether, might 
feel themselves more at liberty to mould them according to the pressure of 
external circumstances. In doing this, the English minister acted the part of 



(1) Hift. xxxy. 966- Amu Reg. ISOI, 117. 

121 . 

In a paper circulated ot this period, in Mr. Pitt's 
Muie, it was slated. ** The leading part ot liis Ma« 
jesty’s ministers finding innumerable obstacles to 
Ike bringing forward measures of concei^ion to the 
Catbulic body wbila >o office, haye felt it impossible 
tn continue in office under tbeir inability to pro< 
pose it. with the circumstances necessary to carry 
Ibe measure with alt iU advantages t and they bare 
retired from his Majesty's seryicc. considering 
this line of conduct as, most likely to oonlrilmle 
to its ultimate sus'cess. Tbe Catbulic body may 
with confidence rely on tbe zealous sup|>ort of 
all those who retire, and of many who remain in 
office, where it cao be given with a prospect of 
success. They may he nMured that Mr. Pitt will do 
hi# utmost to eftablish their caaae ia the public 



favour, and prepare the way for tbeir finally attaia* 
jug their objects." In his place in the House of 
Commons on Fchniai*}’ |6. Mr. Pitt said. “ With 
respect to the resignation of myself and some of my 
friends, 1 have no wish to dl.sgttisc from the lluuso 
that we did feel it an incombent duty ii|>oo oi U> 
propose a mcastt.'e on the part of Government, 
which, under the circumstances of the Union M 
happily affected between the two countries, we 
thunghlof great public importance, and necesao^ 
to complete the benefits likely to rrsiUt rrem that, 
measttrv) wo felt this opinion so strongly, that 
when we met with circumstances which reuderad It 
impossible for us to propose it as a measure' of 
tiuremmriil. we equally felt it inconsUleut wi\}i 
our duty and our Mnour any longer to remain a 
partoTiiiat Coveroutcnt."— /’or/, //m/. xxjfy. 
966, 970. ■ , , • ' 
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a true patriot. “ He sacrificed himself,” says the chosen historian of Napo- 
leon, “to the pood of his country and a pcncral peace. He showed himself 
more than a great statesman, a good citizen (1 ).” 
vi|»roiu lint though Mr. Pitt retired, he left his mantle to his successors; 
neither timidity nor vacillation appeared in the measures of Go- 
vcriimcnt tow ards foreign states. For both the land and sea-forces 
a larger allowance was provided than in any previous year since 
the commencement of the war. For the navy there was voted f3!t,tXH) seamen 
and marines, and 1^0 shi|)s of the line were put in commission. The land- 
troops altogether amounted to 300,000 men (2); and the navy, in service 
and ordinary, amounted to the prodigious force of above 200 ships of the 
line and 2;i0 frigates (3). Sir. Pitt, on February 18th, brought forward the 
budget immediately before he surrendered the seals to his successors. The 
charges of the army and navy were each of them above L. 13,000,000; and 
the total expenditure to be provided for by the United Kingdom amounted 
to L.42,000,000, besides above U.20,OIK),000 as the interest of the debt. 
To provide for these prodigious charges, war-supplies to the amount of 
L.17,000,000 existed; aud to make up the difi'ercncc he contracted a loan 
of L.23,500,000 for Great llritain ; w bile Ireland, according to the agreement 
at the Union, was to provide 2-17ths of the whole expense, or L.1,300,000. 
To provide for the interest of the loan, and 'the sinking fund applicable to 
its reduction, new taxes, chiefly in the excise and customs, were imposed 
to the amount of L.1,7'J4,000. These additional taxes, according to the 
admirable system of that great financier, were almost all laid on iu the 
indirect form, being intended to he a permanent burden on the nation till 
the principal was paid off; and a sinking-fund of L.ltK),tKM) a-year was 
provided for this purpose in the excess of the additional taxes above the 
interest of the debt (4). 

Notwithstanding the unexampled difficulties which had beset the 
fiirai Bri- Ifritisli cinpirc in the years 1799 and 1800, from the extreme 
ix-rli. * severity of the scarcity during that period, and the vast expen- 
diture which the campaigns of these two years had occasioned, the condition 



(1) Sign, i 

(2) Vi»_R 



40U. Ann. Reg. 1804, 110, 120. 
Regular Fofco» .... 103,000 

MilUra, 78.000 

Feoc>ble&, 31,000 



Total, 



302,000 



The expense of mainldinmg which was estimated 
at L.12.940.000* The total forces, boih of land and 
seat iu 1702. wtu unt 12O.0OU; a signul pruuf what 
much grt'iterefrorts lUair she was ^aerally sap* 
posed cjpahtc of, isii^land cuukl really inahe, and 
of the overwhrhntng force with which, at the com* 
nciiceoicnt of the war, sire might, by a pmp4r exer* 
tiuii of her strength, ^ve overwlirliuud tbs rsvohi* 
tioiiary volcano.-- ^cc ^nn. 1800, p. 142, aud 
JoaiM, xiv. 35t. 



Sugar, Malt, and Tobacco, . . 
Lottery, ......... 

Income Tax, 

Duly uQ Kxnort.s and Imports. . 
Sur]ilus of the Consolidated Fund, 
Irish Taxes aiul Loan, . . . 

Balauce uot issued for Subsidies, 
Surplus of GraoU, ..... 



L.2,750,000 

300.000 

4.200.000 

1.250.000 

3.300.000 

4.324.000 

500.000 
60.000 

L.16.744,000 

25,500,000 
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Itnildio^, . . 








Fifrv'guii ships, « 








Frlfaies. . . . 
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Uri^ and stoops, . 


Total, . 


. . 83T 



»$ee Jausa'a A'aes/MW. Ut. Table ix; and Jonisj, 
xiv. 252* 

(4} Part. Deb. XKXV. 074. 978* 

Mr. Fill slated the War Revenue uf the Nalttn>r 
for the year 1801 » as follows:— - 
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^Vays and Means, . 
C/iargts. 

Rafj, • • 

Army ami Exlroordioary, . . . 

Urdnance, 

Miacellaueoas; ...... 

I’uforei^eii tmergencies, . . . 

I’crmanent ctrarges of irelaud, . 
Deficiency of liicumc-Tax, . . , 
Discount on loian, . . . . . 

Dcficimcy of Mali Untr, . . . 

Defich-ncy of A5ffessi*dTtfxes, . . 

DefiehuitfT of Cuusolidifled Fund, 
ExebeqtM’r Diila of 1779, * • . 

biiikinir Fumf, 

lutarol of l^cheqaer Bllb, . -• 



Uiarfes, 



L 42.244.000 



L.15,800,000 

15.902.000 

1.938.000 
T57.UOO 
800.000 

390.000 
l.OOO.OOO . 
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400 000 

350.000 

150.000 

3.800.000 

300.000 

460.000 

L.42,U7,QI0 
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of the empire in 4801 was, to an unprccciicntcd degree, weallliy and pros- 
perous. The great loan of twenty-five millions of that year was borrowed 
at a rate of interest under six per cent., although loans to the amount of 
above two hundred millions had been contracted in the eight preceding 
years; the exports, as compared with what they were at the commencement 
of the war, had tripled, and the imports more than tripled, in addition to 
the vast sums of money which the nation required for its loans to foreign 
powers, and payments on account of its own forces in foreign parts. Nearly 
a fourth had been added to the tonnage of the shipping and the seamen 
employed in it during the same period; while the national expenditure had 
risen to above sixty-eight millions, of which nearly forty millions were 
provided from permanent or war-taxes (1). Contrary to all former prece- 



(l) Mr. Cbanccllor Aildin^on. on June 29. 1801» 
brought forward a aeries of finance re>uliitioo*, 
which, as fully explaining the situalion of the British 
empire at that period, arc well deserving of atteu* 
tioA. Their matt*rial parts are os follow 
1. Expenditure fo' 1801. 



Interest of debt and sinking fund, . L. 
Additional interest no loans of 1801. 
Civil list, share of Great Rrilaiii, . . 

Civil government pensions, charges, 
etc , in Scotlaitd. 

Charges of Collection 

Great Britain’s share of the war char* 

ges of 1801, 

Advances to Ireland from England, , 
Interest on Imperial loans 



.20,144.000 

1.812,000 

1.376.000 

635.000 

1.551.000 

39.338.ono 

2.500.000 

497.000 



I,o*n for Ireland 2.500,000 

Exchequer bilU charged on supplies 

of 1 802 . 2,000.000 “ 

Additional produce of taxes deficient 

in 1800, 1,100.000 

Unpaid part of Genoan loan, • . . SoO.OOO 

Redeemed laod>tax, ...... 62,000 



Total incoiup, . • L.67,903,000 ^ 

3. Public Hebt, 

Public debt eu the 5tb January, 

1793. . . . „ L.227.000.000 

Annuities at same period 1,2932)00 

Public debt created from Sih Jan. 

1793 to 1st Feb. 1801 214.661.000 

Annuities created since the same pe> 



Total charges, « 

2. Income for 1801. 

Parmanent Revenue, as in 1800. . . L.27,419.000 
Produce oi first quarter’s taxes, 1801* 1,000.000 

5.822.000 

1 . 200.000 

800.000 



riod, 



Income tax. 

Exports and Imports, 



Debt redeemed from 1793 to 1801. • 
Drawn by land tax redeemed, . . 

Total public debt on 1st February* 

1801, . • . 

Annuities existing then, .... 
Annual charge nf debt incurred be« 
fore 1793. with sinking fund, . 
Annaalchiirgeofdcbt incurred since 



302.000 

52.281.000 

16.083.000 

400,709.000 

1.340,000 

10.325.000 







with do, . . . 


. . . 10.395. 




4. SinUng Fund. 






Amount of sinking fund 


in 1786, 


L. 1,000.000. or 


1—738 of debt. 


... ... ... 


in 1793 


1,427.000. or 


1 — 160 of do. 


... ... ... 


in 1801 


5,300.000. or 


1—76 of do. 




5. Produce of Taxet 






Years. 


Pertnanrnt Taxes. 


Tfurs. 


Pertnanent Taxes. 


Ending Sth Jan. 1793, • 


. L.l<,2>4.000 


1798, . 


0 L.13,332.000 


1794, . 


, 13.941.000 


• 1709, . 


. 14.275.000 


1795, . 


. 13.858,000 * 


1800. . 


. 15.743.000 


1796. . 


. 13.557.000 


1801, . 


. 14,194.000 


1797, . 


* 14.292.000 


•* 






War T.im of t«01. L 8.079.000. 






6. Imports end Exports , 










Imports. 


Average of SIX years ending 5th Jan, 1784, . . « . 








... 1793 




. 18.685 000 




1801,. . . . 




25,259,000 


Real value of imports in 1801, 




. 54,500.000 






Foreljin Goods 


British Msnufae* 






Ex ported. 


tores Exported. 


Average of SIX years ending 5tb Jau. 1784, . . . 


I. 4.763.080 


1.. 8.616.000 




1796. . . . 


5.468.000 


14,771.000 


• • • ... 


1801. . . . 


17.166.000 


20.085,000 


Real value of exports in 1801. 


16,300,000 


39,500.000 




7. Shipping, 








RfgUterrd ve«s^. 


Tonnafe. 


Seamen. 


1788 




1,363,000 


107.500 


1792 




1,540.000 


U8.000 


1800 




1.905.000 


143.000 



The vast increase of exports, imports, ond shipping, between 1793 and 1800, 
Bank Resirietton Act iu 1797, is particularly worthy of observat{oa.«^Sec 
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dent, the country had eminently prospered during this long and arduous 
Notwithstanding the weight of its taxation, and the 
«p<»rt». .qd immense sums ^liich had been squandered in foreiffii loans or 
mpwt.. services, and of course lost to the productive powers of Great 
Britain the industry of the nation in all its branches had prodigiously in- 
creased, and capital was to be had in abundance for all the innumerable 
undertakings, both public and private, which were going forward Agri- 
culture bad advanced in a still greater degree than population; the depend- 
ence of the nation on foreign supplies was rapidly diminishing; and vet 
the umted kingdom, which had added nearly a sixth to its inhabitants 
Since i/.H, numbered above Ufteen million of souls in Ibc British isles M) 
The divisions and disaffection which prevailed during the earlier years of 
Ilie war had almost entirely disappeared ; the atrocities of the French Re- 
volution had weaned all but a few inveterate democrats from Jacobinical 
principles; the imminence of the public danger had united the great body 
of the people in a strong attachment to the national colours; the young and 
active party of the population had risen into manhood since the commence- 
ment of the contest, and imbibed with their mother’s milk the enthusiastic 
feelings it was calculated to awaken ; while the incessant progress and 
alarming conquests of France had generallv diffused the belief that no se- 
curity for the national independence was to be found but in a steady resist- 
ance to its ambition. A nation animated with such feelings and possessed 
^of such resources, was not unreasonahly confident in itself when it bade 
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defiance to Fmrope in arms. 

■ or England,, however, had need of all its energies, for the forces of 
roofrtc. B'c maritime league were extremely formidable. Russia had 
7"^ I j- sail of the line and forty frigates in her harbours, of 

w hich forty-seven linc-of-battle ships were in the Baltic and at -Archangel, 
but of these not more than lificeii were in a stale ready for active service- 
and ilic crews were extremely deficient in nautical skill. .Sweden had 
eighteen ships of the line and fourteen frigates, besides a great quantity of 
Small craft, in much better condition, and far belter served, than the 
Russian navy ; while a numerous flotilla, with ten thousand men on board, 
was prepared to defend its shores, and twenty thousand troops, stationed 
ill camps in the interior, were ready to fly to any menaced point. Denmark 
had twenty-three ships of the line and fourteen large frigates, wiiicli the 
braicand energetic population of Zealand had made the utmost efforts to 
equip and man, to resist the attack which was shortly anticipated from the 
British arms. Could the three powers have united their forces, they had 
Iwcntj-fonr ships of the line ready for sea, which might in a few months 
haic been raised with ease to fifty, besides twenty-five frigates, a force 
which, combined with the fleet of Uolland, might have raised the blockade 
of the French harbours, and enabled the confederated powers to ride trium- 
phant in the British Channel (2)'. 

wrar''' these circumstances every thing depended on England striking 
thnU'^h^ a decisive blow in the outset, and anticipating by the celerity of 
cmmaitat. |,q|. movemeiiLs that combination of force which otherwise might 

(0 Popuiuiiuii la 1801 

” icla 



Knglaml, 

Wa!c*, . . .. 

Scollautl, r . 
Ireland, . . . 
Army and Jiary, 



5.331.000 
Si 1,000 

1.500.000 

4.500.000 
470.000 



—Sec PKBtca't 7W4/#i, 33 a, and PopuIaUan Rt- 
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prove so IhrcatcninR to her national independence. Fortunately the Govern- 
ment were fully aware of the necessity of acting vigorously at the com- 
mencement, and by great exertions a powerful squadron was assembled at 
Yarmouth in the beginning of March. It consisted of eighteen ships of the 
line, four frigates, and a number of bomb vessels, in all lifty-two sail. 

powerful force was placed nnder the command of Sir Hyde 
coiKi In Parker, with Kelson for his second in command. The hero of the 
of itit Uret Nile hud good reason to be dissatisfied at linding himself placed 
under the command of an olliccr who, though respectable, and 
his superior in rank, was comparatively unknown in the annals of naval 
glory ; hut he was not a man to allow any persomd feelings to interfere 
with Ins duly to his country. Though sensible of the slight, therefore, he 
cheerfully accepted the subordinate command. When he arrived at Yar- 
mouth he “found the admiral a little nervous about dark nights and fields 
of ice; but we must brave up,” said he, “these are not times for nervous 
systems. I hope we shall give our northern enemies that hail-storm of 
bullets which gives our dear country the dominion of the sea. All the devils 
in the north cannot lake it from us, if our wooden walls have fair play (1).” ■ 
BrTiui.”' British lleet sailed from Yarmouth on the 12lh March; but ■ 

fAm“ho “^**"*^ pulling to sea, it sustained a serious loss in the wreck 

uuv<r». of the Invincible, which' struck on one of the sand hanks in that 
dangerous coast, and shortly sunk with a largo part of the crew. Mr. Vansit- 
tart accompanied the si]uadrou in the capacity of plenipotentiary, to endea- 
vour to arrange the dill'erenfes by negotiation, wliich unfortunately proved 
totally impo.ssible. It arrived on the 27lh off Zealand, and Sir Hyde imme- 
diately despatched a letter to the governor of Cronenberg castle, to inquire 
whether the fleet would be allowed without molestation to pass the Sound. 
The governor having replied that he could not allow a force, whose inten- 
tions were unknown, to approach the guns of his fortress, the Uritish admiral 
declared that he took this as a declaration of war. By the earnest advice 
Aiut piurs of Nelson it was determined immediately to attempt the passage; 

Ilia s.mnd. a resoliitioii which, in the stale of the northern powers, wiis not . 
only the most gallant but the most prudent that could have been adopted [2)[ 
On the 30th .March the British fleet entered the Sound, with a fair wind from . 
the nurihw'‘csl ; and.spr^ding all sail, proudly and gallantly bore up towards 
the harbour of Copenhageufo). ' 

sri>-ndi.i xiie scene which oi>ened upon the British fleet when it entered this 
oni»..%om*rt cclebraleu passage was every way* worthy of the cause m which it 
was engaged, and the memorable events of which it was soon to become the' - 
theatre. Nothing in the norti> of Europe can be compared to Uiu prospect . 
alTurdcd by the channel which lies between tlie opposite shores of Sweden , 
and Denmark. On tlic left, the const of Scandinavia exhibits a beautiful as- 
seinblag^c of corn lands, pastures and copses, rising into picturesque and 
varied hills; wliile on the rigiif, lliesliores of Zealand present a continued 
succession of rich ]ilnins, woods, meadows, orchards, villas and all the accom- 
paniments of long established civilization. The isles of ilueu, .Saltholni, and 
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(t) Snath«y, n. 05. 

(2) Kdion on tUis occasion atlJrekftcd Sir llydo 
as follows .— *• Tfcr morr 1 havr Yrllecicd, ihe more 
1 am ctmtinnrd in iny opinion, that not n moment 
sliuuUl Ih' lost iu ahackiug the eurmy, ’I'hey will 
every day stronpYf and atrong;er; wt ^iiaH never 
bc*o good a match fcr them' «s at the present inrf- 
inent. Here you are with almost alfthe safety, cer- 



tainly all the hfiDOjar nf Cngloud. more iiitrostrd to 
yjiu than over yet tell to lha lol of a Briti.sh ofCecr. 
On Tour deciiitm depends whv'thcr our country sliall 
be degraded in the ryes of Kuropc, or rear her head 
higher than ever.'*— >Scc Sootiik) , ii. 08, 09« 

(8) Southey, ii. 100. 101. Ann. Ueg. IhOl, 100. 
110 . 
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Amack appear in Die widening channel ; the former celebrated as bearing the 
observatory of the great Tycho Brahe, and where most of his discoveries were 
made, the latter nearly opposite to Copenhagen. At tlie foot of the slope, on 
the .Swedish side, is situated the old city of llelsinborg, w ith its picturesque 
battlements and mouldering towers ; while on the south, the castle of 
Cronenberg and city of Elsinore rise in frow ning majesty to assert the domi- 
nion of Denmark over the straits. Both arc associated with poetic and his- 
torical recollections. Elsinore is familiar to every reader of Hamlet, and has 
recently been celebrated in thrilling strains by the greatest of modern lyric 
poets (.1); while Cronenberg castle was the scene of a still deeper tragedy. 
There Qiieen Matilda was conlincd, the victim of a base court intrigue, and 
enlivened the dreary hours of captivity in nursing her infant; there she was 
sejiarated from that, the last link that bound her to existence; and on these 
tow ers her eyes were fixed, as the vessel bore her from her country, till their 
liighest pinnacle had sunk beneath the w aves, and her aching sight rested 
only on the waste of waters (2). 

To one approaching from the German ocean, the fortresses of Ilelsingborg, 
Elsinore, and Cronenberg seem to unite and form a vast castellated barrier 
on the north-cast of an inland lake ; but as he advances the vista opens, the 
Baltic is seen, and the city of Copenhagen, w ith its Gothic spires and stalely 
cdilices, appears crowding down to the water’s edge. Its harbour, studded 
with masts; its arsenals, bulwarks, and batteries; its lofty towers and deco- 
rated buildings, render it one of the most striking' cities in the north of Eu- 
rope. During summer, the Sound exhibits an unusually gay and animated 
spectacle; hardly a day elapses in which an hundred vessels do not pass the 
straits, aud pay loll to Denmark at Elsinore; and in the course of the season, 
upwards of ten thousand ships, of different nations, yield a w filing tribute in 
this manner to the keeper of the beacons which warn the mariner from the 
dangerous shoals of the Callegat. But never had so busy or brilliant a spec- 
tacle been exhibited there as on this day, when the British fleet prepared to 
force a passage where till now' all ships had lowered their topsails to the flag 
of Denmark. Fifty vessels, of which seventeen were of the line, spread their 
sails before a favourable wind, and pressing forward under a brilliant sun, 
soon .came abreast of Cronenberg castle. The splendour of the scene, the 
undeflned nature of the danger which awaited them, the honour and safety 
of their country intrusted to their arms, the multitude who crowded every 
headland on the opposite shores, conspired to awaken the most thrilling 
emotions in the minds of the British seamen. Fear had no place in those 
dauntless breasts; yet was their patriotic ardour not altogether unmixed with 
painful feelings. The Danes were of the same lineage, and once spoke the 
same language as the English; the two nations had for centuries been united 
in the bonds of friendship; and numbers who now appeared in arms against 
thein were sprung from the same ancestors as their gallant opponents. The 
effect of this common descent has survived all the divisions of kingdoms and 
political interest; alone, of all the continental slates, an Englishman finds 
himself at home in that part of Jutland from whence the Angles originally 
sprung' (3j ; and even the British historian, in recounting the events in this 
melancholy contest, feels himself distracted by emotions akin to those of civil 



(i) Now Joy, old F,nf!Un4, r»U»! 

For the rUlingt of thy mifbt, 

By tbe fmal riik*’ bUzr, 

Whtlrtbr wlQrrepthinr*inli|fal; 

And yet amidat tbet Joy aod uproftft ‘ ^ 
^ l«et us Uiink of thrni that sleep. 


Fall many a fathom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore! 

CajiraEi.L's S*ttt4 of the Baltic. 

(2) Southey, i. 108. 109. Ana. Eeg. iSOtt Ul* 

(3) OarWiTraveU, i. 384- 
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warfare, and dwells wiili nearly the same exultation on the heroism of the 
vanrjiiished ns the prowess of the victors (I). 

.*i.Trti“oV'^ Though they had enjoyed profound peace for nearly a century, 

ihr Danes, and duHng that time had been ruled by a government in form 
absolute, the Danes had lost none of the courage or patriotism by which their 
aneestors, in the days of Canute and the Sea-kings, had been distinguished. 
Never was the public spirit of the country evinced with more lustre than in 
the preparations for, and during the perils of, this sanguinary struggle. .Ml 
classes made the utmost exertions to put their marine in a respectable con- 
dition; the nobles, the clergy, the burghers, and the peasant vied with each 
other in their endeavours to complete the preparations for defence. The 
Prince Royal set the example by presiding at the labours of his subjects; 
workmen presented themselves in crowds to take a share in the under- 
takings; children even concealed their age in order to be permitted to join 
in the patriotic exertion ; the university furnished a corps of twelve hundred 
youths, the flower of Denmark; the merchants, including those whose for- 
tunes were at stake from the Knglish embargo, came forward with liberal 
offers; the peasants flocked from the country to man the arsenals: the work- 
men in the dock-yards refused to leave their station, and continued labouring 
by torch-light during the whole night, with relays merely of rest, as in a 
man-of-war. Battalions were hastily formed; batteries manned with inex- 
perienced hands; muskets made, and all kinds of warlike stores provided 
with astonishing celerity (2). History has not a more touching example of 
patriotic ardour to commemorate, nor one in which a more perfect harmony 
prevailed between a sovereign and his subjects for the defence of rights 
naturally dear to them all. 

puugr of From a praiseworthy, but ill-timed desire to avoid coming to 

thr Sound, extremities, the British armament had given a long delay to the 
Danes, which was turned to good account by their indefatigable citizens, and 
occasioned in the end an unnecessary effusion of blood. They had arrived in 
the Cattegat the 20th March, and on the same day, Mr. Vansittart proceeded 
ashore, with a view to settle matters without having recourse to extremities; 
but nevertheless it was not , till the 30th that the passage of the Sound was 
attempted. In the interval, the Danes had powerfully strengthened their, 
means of defence; the shore was lined with batteries, and Cronenberg castle 
opened a heavy lire, from above a hundred pieces of cannon, upon the leading 
ships of the squadron when they came within range. Nelson’s division led the 
van, Sir Hyde’s followed in the centre, while Admiral Graves brought up the 
rear. At first, they steered through the middle of the channel, expecting to 
be assailed by a destructive lire from both sides; but finding as tliey advanced, 
that the batteries of Helsingborg did not open upon the squadron, they in- 
clined to the Swedish shore, and were thus enabled to pass almost without 
the reach of the Danish guns. The cannon balls and shells fell short of the 
line-of-batlle ships, and did little injury even to the smaller craft, which 
were placed nearer the Danish coast, affording no small merriment to the 
sailors, whose minds were in an unusual state of excitement, from the novel 
and perilous enterprise on which they had entered. The passage lasted four 
hours, and ahoul noonday the fleet came to anchor opposite the harbour of 
Copenhagen (3). 

(f^ .\mi. Rfg. i80l« ni. Sontliry, ii. lOS. (3) Atis. Reg. 1801. 110. SouUi«y, ii. 109> 1 11 . 

(2) Dnm. vi. IT*?. -Join. »»'. 252» 203. Souther, Omn. ri, 183, 184. Jom, »ir. 252, 253- 
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.^.ToTu.. garrison of this city consisted of len thousand men, besides 

o«a. the battalions of volunteers, who were still more numerous. All 
possible precautions had been taken to strengthen the sea defences; and the 
array efforts, ramparts, ships of the line, tire-ships, gun-boats, and floating 
batteries, was such as would have deterred any other assailant but the hero 
of the Nile. Sis line-of-battle ships, and eleven floating batteries, besides a 
great number of smaller vessels, were moored in an external line to protect 
the entrance to the liarbour, flanked on either side by two islands, called the 
Crowns, on the smaller of which fifty-six, while on the larger, sixty-eight 
heavy cannon were mounted. To support these, four other sail of the line 
were moored within across the harbour mouth; and a fort, mounting thirty- 
six heavy cannon, had been constructed in a shoal, supported on piles. The 
fire of these formidable works crossed with that of the batteries on the island 
of Amack and the citadel of Copenhagen ; it seemed hardly possible that any 
'Ships could endure, for a length of time, so heavy and concentric a discharge. 
But tremendous as these dangers appeared, they were neither the only nor 
the greatest with which the British fleet had to eonteud. The channel by 
which alone the harbour could be approached, was little known, and ex- 
tremely intricate; all the buoys had been removed, and the sea on either 
side abounded with shoals and sand-banks, on which, if any of the vessels 
grounded, they would iusUnlly lie torn to pieces by the hre from the Danish 
batteries. The Danes considered this obstacle insurmountable, deeming the 
narrow and winding channel impracticable for a large fleet in such cirenm- 
stanccs. Nelson was fully aware of the difficulty of the attempt; and adayand 
a night were occupied by the boats of the fleet in making the necessary 
soundings, and laying down new buoys in lieu of those which had been taken 
away. He himself personally assisted in the whole of this laborious and im- 
portant duty, taking no rest night or day till it was accomplished. “It had 
worn him down,’ he said, “and was infinitely more grievous than any 
resistance he could experience from the enemy (!>.” 

sooner were ilie soundings completed than Nelson, in a council 
•iMck. of war, suggested the plan of operations, which was, to approach 

from the south and make the attack on the right flank of the enemy. The ap- 
proaeh of the Danish exterior line was covered by a large shoal, called the 
Middle Ground, exactly in front of Uie harbour, at about throe quarters of a 
mile distant, which extended along fhe whole sea front of the town. As this 
sand bank was impassable for ships of any magnitude, he proposed to follow 
what is called the King’s. channel, lying between it and the tow n, and thus 
interpose, as at Ahoukir, between the Danish line and tluv cutrauce of the 
harbour. On the morning of the IstApril the w'holc fleet anchored within two 
leagues of the town, off the uorth-wcslend of the MiddleCround, and Nelson, 
hating completed lii.S last examination, hoisted llic signal to weigh anchor. 
It w as received with a loud shout from his whole division of the fleet, which 
consisted of twelve sail, of the line, besides some smaller vessels. The re- 
mainder, under Sir Hyde I'arker, were to menace the Crown batteries on the 
other side, threaten the four ships of the line at the entrance of the harbour, 
and lend their aid to such of the attacking squadron as' might come disabled 
out of action. The'small craft, headed by Captain Riou, led the wav, most 
accurately threading their dangerous and winding course betw een the island 
of Saliholin and the Middle Ground; the whole stfiiadron followed with a fair 
wind, coasting along the outer edge of the shoal, doubled its farther extremity, 

(l^.Soulhrv, ii. 1 , 3 , (13. Aim. Beg. IM(, MJ. |J3. Pum. .i, ISf, Jfir, 'Xd«. »iv, S5«,*7. 
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and cast anchor, just as darkness closed, off Draco Point, not more than two 
miles from the right of the enemy’s line. The signal to prepare for action 
had been made early in the evening, and the seamen passed the night in 
anxious expectation of the dawn which was to usher in the eventful 
morrow (1 ). 

This was anight of anxiety and trepidation, but not of unmanly alarm, in 
Copenhagen. The citizens saw evidently that the attack would be made on 
the following day, and, amidst the tears of their mothers and children, 
bravely repaired to their appointed stations. Few eyelids were closed, save 
among those about to combat, in all its peopled quarters, so strongly was the 
solemnity of the occasion, and the coming dangers to all they held dear, im- 
pressed on the minds of the citizens. Nelson sat down to supper with a large 
party of his officers, lie was, as he was ever wont to be on the eve of a battle, 
in high spirits ; the mortal fatigue of the preceding days seemed forgotten, 
and he drank to a leading wind, and the success of the morrow. After supper, 

Captain Hardy went forward in a boat to examine the channel between them 
cr«. .lira- and the enemy, lie approached so near as to sound round their ^ 
ffir" SV leading ship with a pole, lest the noise of throwing the lead should 
thrpiiou. alarm its crew, and returned about four with a valuable report to ' 
the admiral. Meanwhile Nelson, though he lay down, was too anxious to 
sleep. He dictated his orders till past one, and during the remainder of tho 
night incessantly enquired whether the wind was south. At daybreak it was 
announcetl that it had become perfectly fair; the order W'as given for all the 
_caplains to come on board, and when they had received their final instructions 
, ‘ Jie made the signal for action (2). 

The pilots who were to conduct the fleet soon showed by their indecision 
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T. tlial, in the absence of the buoys to which they had been accustomed to look, . * 

7 >^. 7 . f'. they hardly knew what course to follow; and Nelson experienced the utmost 
f agony of mind from their failure, as the wind was fair, and there was not a I 

V moment to lose. At length tlie master of the Bellona declared ho was pre- 
' ■ pared to lead the fleet, and put himself at its head accordingly. Captain 
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Murray in the Edgar led the line-of-batllc ships. The Agamemnon was next 
in order; but, in attempting to weather the shoal, she struck aground, and ; 
became immovable, at the time her services were most required. The Bel-' 
Iona and Bu.s.sell soon after grounded also, but in a situation which enabled 
them to take a part, though not the one assigned tliem, in tho battle. Tho ^ 
want of these three ships at their appointed stations was severely fell in the 
action, as Uiey were intended to have silenced lhe.Crown batteries, and would 
have thereby prevented a heavy loss on board the Defiance and Monarch, 
Avho were exposed to their fire without the possibility of making any return. 

In advancing to take up their ground, each ship had been ordered to pass her 
leader on the starboard, because the water was supposed to get shallower on - 
that side. Nelson, while advancing in the Elephant after these two ships 
T which had struck oh the sand bank, made a sigmd to them to close with tho 
enemy, not knowing that they were aground ; but when he perceived they 
did not obey the signal, he ordered the Elephant’s helm to starboard, and 
passed within these ill-fated vessels. By this happy act of presence of mind 
lie saved the wliole fleet from destruction, for the other ships followed the 
admiral’s track, and thereby keeping in deep water, arrived opposite to their 
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appointed stations, anchored by the stern, and presented their broadsides, 
at tiic distance of half a cable’s length from the Danes (I). 

B.iticof The action began at Ove minutes past ten, and was general by 
eleven. Nine only of the line»of-batlle ships could reach the sta- 
tion allotted to them ; only one of the gun-brigs could stem the current so 
as to get into action ; and only two of the bomb-vessels were enabled to take 
up their appointed position on the .Middle Ground. Captain Itiou, with his 
squadron of frigates, undertook the perilous task of fronting the Crown bat- 
teries — a duty to which the three standard ships of the line w ould have been 
hardly adequate — and in the discharge of which that gallant and lamented 
oflicer lost his life. Nelson’s agitation was extreme when, at the commence- 
ment of the action, he found himself deprived of three of his best ships of the 
lino; but no sooner had he reached the scene of danger, where his squadron 
was assailed with the fire of 'above a thousand guns, than his countenance 
brightened, and he became animated and joyous. The cannonade soon be- 
came tremendous; above two thousand pieces of cannon on the two sides 
poured forth death within a space nut exceeding a mile and a half in breadth; 
from the city on the one side, and the remainder of the squadron, under Sir 
Hyde, on the other, the hostile fleets seem wrapped in one dazT^ling confla- 
gration. For three hours the fire continued w ithout any appear.nnce of dimi- 
nution on either side; and Sir Hyde, seeing three ships aground under the 
iron tempest of the Crown batteries, and being unable, from the wind and 
current, to render any assistance, made the signal of rec.all ; generously sup- 
posing that, if Nelson was in a situation to continue the contest, he would 
disobey the order; but that if he was not, his reimtation would be saved by 
the signal for retreat having been made by bis superior oflicer (2). 

In the midst of this lerrilic cannonade Nelson was rapidly walking the 
quarter deck. A shot through the mainmast scattered splinters around; ha 
observed to one of his oflicers with a smile, “ This is warm work; and this 
day may be the last to any of us in a moment : but mark me, I w ould not be 
elsew'liere for thousands.” About this time the signal-lieutenant called out 
that the signal for discontinuing the action had been thrown out by the com- 
mander-in-chief, and asked if he should repeat it. “ No,” he replied ; “ ac- 
know ledge it.” He then continued walking about in great emotion; and 
meeting Captain Foley, said,.“ Wbat tbink you, Foley, the admiral has hung 
out .No. o'J You know 1 have only one eye; 1 have a right to be blind 
sometimes : ” and then putting the glass to his blind eye, he exclaimed, “ 1 
really don’t see the signal. Keep mine for closer battle still flying. That’s the 
way I answer such signals. Nail mine to the mast.” Admiral Graves and the 
other ships, looking only to Nelson, continued the combat with unabated 
vigour ; but the order to retire was seen in time to .save Itiou’s little squa- 
dron, thoiigli not to preserve its gallant commander. “ What will Nelson 
tbink of us,” was that brave m;m’s mournful exclamation, as with a heavy 
heart he gave orders to draw oil'. His clerk was soon after killed by his side, 

, and ^several marines swept away, by a discharge from the Crown batteries. 

. “ Come then, my boys, let us all die together,” said Riou; and just as the 
words were uttered, he was cut iu two by a chain-shot (i). 

(1) SouU» 7 , it. 119» 123* Ann. Rrs- 1S01> 112. wouM be (owanlJy iu me to Vrtvo N«T«on to bear 
Duko. vl. 1 ^. James, lit. lOl. tho wlioloshaitie of tbefailnre, irsh^ipeit bbould be 

, (2) .Soutiiey, it. 125. .Ami.Heg. ISOI. 112 Dam. dceised.“*>See Sot tiity, ii 125. 

▼i, 139. 190. Join. xiT. 259. Jam«». iit. iOl. 101. (3) Tiiti signal for diseoutinuiog acUon. 

• Tbe fire, ” he said, ** is too hot for ^eltou to (4) .S<iutKr% , ii. 126, 129. Joia. xhr. 250. Ann. 

oppose; A reitcal must be made, lam aware of the Reg. 1801, 112. Janset, isi. 104, 107* g 

I'onaaqH^iofs louiy own personal reputatton, b<n it ' U is nc^e«j to say front wbmn th^ dacP inci- * 
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English side alone that heroic deeds were 
both.idf, performed; the Danes in that trying hour sustained the ancient 
reputation of the conquerors of the north. From the prince royal, who, placed 
on one of the principal batteries, was the witness of the glorious resistance 
of his subjects, to the humblest citizen, one heroic mind and purpose seemed 
to animate the whole population. As fast as the crews of the guard-ships 
were mowed down by the English lire, fresh hands of undaunted citizens 
crowded on board, and, unappalled by the dreadful spectacle, calmly took 
their station on decks choked by the dying and flooded with blood. Captain 
i.asst!n, in the Provensten, continued to light till he had only two pieces 
standing on their carriages, and a few men to work them ; he then spiked 
these guns, and throwing himself into the sea, swam at the head of his brave 
followers towards the isle of .\mack. Captain Thura, in the Indosforeuen, 
fell early in the action ; her colours were shot away ; and a boat was despat- 
ched to the prince royal to inform him of her situation, “ Gentlemen,” said 
he, “Thura is killed, which of you will lake the command?” — “I will,” 
exclaimed Schroedersee, a captain who had recently resigned on account of 
extreme ill health, and instantly hastened on board. No sooner had he arri- 
ved on the deck than he was struck on the breast by a ball and perished ; a 
lieutenant, who had accompanied him, then took the command, and fought 
the ship to the last extremity. The Dannebrog sustained for two hours with 
great constancy the terrible lire of Nelson’s ship ; at length, after two succes- 
sive captains and three-fourths of the crew had been swept away, she took 
fire, and the gallant survivors precipitating themselves into the sea, left the 
vessel to its fate, which soon after blew up with a tremendous explosion (I ). 
But all these eflbrts, how heroic soever, were of no avail; the rapidity and 
precision of the Hrilish lire were irresistible ; at one o’clock the cannonade of 
the Danish fleet began to slacken; loud cheers from the English sailors an- 
nounced every successive vessel which struck ; and before two the whole 
front line, consisting of six sail of the line and eleven huge floating t>alterics, 
was all cither taken, sunk, burnt, or destroyed (2). 

In this desperate battle the loss on board the Uritish fleet was very severe, 
amounting to no less than 1200; a greater proportion to the number of sea- 
men engaged than in any other general action during the whole war. On board 
the Monarch, there were 210 killed and wounded; she had to support the 
united lire of the Holstein and Zealand, besides being raked by the Crown 
battery (5). Hut the situation of the crews of the Danish vessels was still 
more deplorable. Their loss in killed and wounded had been above double 
that of the Uritish; including the prisoners, it amounted to COOO; and the 
line had completely ceased firing; but the shot from the Crow n batteries and 
the isle of Amack still continued to fall upon both fleets, doing as much in- 
jury to their friends as enemies; while the English boats scut to take posses- 



Uentft in thf octions of Nciunn «re tjkcii. Mr. South* 
cy's tncouip<mib{c life is ho deserveUly popular, tliat 
it»tIeHcriptiunsh«v^ bcruine* obroit as Armlyrofitcd 
in the public meitiorr as the erruts they describe, 
aud deviation from the one is as uupardunable fts 
frmn iHe other. 

[l] The gjliaiit Webnocs.a stripl»n(( of soventecn, 
Maiioned hliuself on a sioail r.ift, carry ing six guns' 
wiili Uveol^'*fi|vr tarn, right under Ihr hosva of 
Mfkou’a hhtp^niitd tbnugh severely galled by Uif 
ntaskrtry nf the English marines, contiuard, knee- 
dar|> in dead, to kerp up his Ore to the close of the 
heroic t'Otiflicl. ^ebuu CiiiUntccd him nt the repast 
wbieh followed in the pahico ashore, and raid to the 



rrc>tvii princo he nhotild make him au admiral. ** If, 
my lord," replied the prinoe, *' I u rri: lu m^kc all 
my brave oflicers admirals, I should liaro no cap* 

iM. In tnw /'Artuii. 



tains or lieutenants in my service.’*— .VoA-a/ Chro/ii- 
rft, xiv. SOS. 

(2) Jon. xiv. 2S9| 'iOO- Sonlhe>', li. ISO. 13I. 
Uiiiii.Ai. too. Ann llrg. iSOli 112. James, iii. t05» 
111 -. ' 

(8) A singular pti'ce of coolnc'^^ occurred on board 
this vi'srtel. .K fnnr-nnd'tweiity pounder from the 
Cm«ro baltcrH' struck the kiitle and dashed the 
ptr^as and pork abodtilhe saiiori, pickrd up lb«t 
fragtiu'nn nnd ate while they were forking tlio 
ii. |30. 
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sion of the prizes were fired on by the Danish batteries, and were unable to 
extricate them from destruction. In this extremity, Nelson retired into the 
stern gallery, and wrote to the crown prince in these terms : “ Lord Nelson 
has been commanded to spare Denmark when she no longer resists. 
The line of defence which covered her shores has struck to the Bri- 
tish flag; blit if the firing is continued on the part of Denmark, he 
must set fire to all the prizes he has taken, without having the power of sav- 
ing the men who have so nobly defended them. The brave Danes are the bro- 
thers, and should never be the enemies, of the Knglish.” \ wafer was brought 
him ; he ordered a candle from the cockpit, and sealed the letter deliberately 
with wax. “ This is no time,” said he, “ to appear hurried and informal.” 
At the same lime theUamilliesand Defence, from Sir Hyde’s squadron, worked 
up near enough to silence the remainder of the Danish line to the eastward 
of the Trekroner battery; but that tremendous bulwark was comparatively 
uninjured, and to the close of the action continued to exert with unabated 
vigour its giant strength (1). 

In half an hour the flag of truce returned ; the Crown batteries ceased to lire; 
and the action closed after four hours’ continuance. The Crown prince en- 
quired what was the English admiral’s motive for proposinga suspension of hos- 
tilities. Lord Nelson replied — “ Lord Nelson’s object in sending the flag of truce 
was humanity ; he therefore consents that liostilities shall cease, and that the 
wounded Danes maybe taken asbore. And Lord Nelson will take his prisoners 
oil t of the vessels, and burn or carry off the prizes as he shall think fit. Lord Nel- 
son will consider this the greatest victory he has ever gained, if it shall be the 
means of rc-establishingagood understanding between his own Sovereign and 
the King of Denmark.” The Danish prince made a reply, which was forwarded 
to the commander-in-chief; and Nelson, skilfully availing himself of the 
breathing time thus afibrded, made the signal for the squadron to weigh 
anchor in succession. The Monarch led the way, and touched in rounding the 
shoal, but was got olT by being taken in tow by two other ships; but Nelson’s 

> own ship, the Elephant, and the Defiance, grounded about a mile from the 
Crown batteries, and remained fast, notw ithstanding the utmost eflbris of 
their wearied crews. With these two exceptions, however, the whole fleet 
got clear olT from the perilous shoals, and rejoined Sir Hyde’s squadron in 
the middle of the straits ; a fact which demonstrates that, though some of the 

> British ships might have been Tost if the action had continued, it could have 
made no diflcrenc^ on the ultimate result after the Danish line of defence 
had been destroyed (2). 

Mii.n. The scene which now presented itself was heart-rending in the 
or highest degree. The sky, heretofore so brilliant, became suddenly 
,, overcast ; white flags were flying from the mast-heads of the Danes ; 

boiur. guns of distress were occasionally discharged from those scenes of 
woe ; while the burning vessels which had floated to a distance threw an aw- 
ful and lurid light over the melancholy scene (3). The English boats, with 
•generous but not undeserved humanity, covered the sea, rendering all the 
assistance in their power to the Danes who had escaped from the flaming 
wrecks ; and the wounded men, as fast as the ships cpuld be evacuated, were 






^l) Soulliry, ii. ISS. 137. Ann. Rrg. 1801. 113. 
Jom. xiv. 300. Dum. ti. I9l. 193. Jomrs, iii. ]09» 
111 . 

( 2 ) Ann. Reg. 1601. 113. SoulWy* ii. 140, lil. 
* JocD. xiv. 361. James, iii. il5. 

(3) Again, again, agiiu. 
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As thtjr strike the shatter^ tail. 
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sent ashore; but great numbers perished, for such had been the unprepared 
ardour of the enemy that hardly any surgeons were provided to stanch the 
wounds of tlie numerous victims to patriotic duty. At daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning, the Elephant, to the infinite joy of A'elson, was got alloat; 
and the boats of the fleet being all manned, the prizes were brought away, 
including the Zealand of seventy-four guns, from under the cannon of the 
redoubled Trekroner battery. Thus terminated lliis murderous battle, one 
of the most obstinately contested ever fought by the British navy. Nelson said, 

“ he had been in above a hundred engagements, but that of Copenhagen was 
the most terrible of them all (Ij.” 

Next day was Good Friday; but all distinctions were forgotten in the uni- 
versal grief which prevailed in the capital of Denmark. Every house was 
filled with mourners; the streets were occupied with the weeping crowds 
which attended the dead to their long home, or the still more distracted 
bands, which bore the wounded back to the hearths which they had so nobly 
defended. At mid-day. Nelson landed, attended by Captains Hardy and Krec- 
niautle; he walked slowly up from the quay through the crowded and agi- 
tated streets. The behaviour of the people was such as became a gallant na- 
tion, depressed, but not subdued by misfortune. “They did not,” says the 
Danish chronicler, “ either disgrace themselves by acclamations, nor de- 
grade themselves by murmurs; the admiral was received as one brave enemy 
ever should receive another; he was received with respect.” During the re- 
past which followed, the particulars of the convention, which ultimately 
look place, were arranged. Nelson told the prince the French fought bravely, 
but they could not have stood for one hour the light which the Danes had 
supported for four. Melancholy tributes were paid by the people of Copen- 
hagen to the brave men who had fallen in the conflict; a public mausoleum 
was erected on the spot where the slain had been interred; a monument 
raised in the principal church, surmounted by the Danish colours; young 
maidens, clothed in white, stood round its base, with the widows or the or- 
phans of those who had fallen; while a funeral sermon was delivered, hud 
suitable patriotic strains were heard. The people were iu that state of ming- 
led grief and exultation, when the bitterness of individual loss is almost for- 
gotten in the sympathy of general distress, or the pride of heroic acliicve- 
mcnl (2). 

ArmiiiiM Of all these vessels taken, the llolsteiu, of sixty-four guns, was • 

tor7™r“iLi. alone brought to England ; the remainder bdng rendered uii- 
serviceable by the lire, were sunk or burnt in the roads of Copen- ' 
hagen. The negotiation which followed was attended with considerable dif- 
liculty, and Nelson was obliged to threaten to renew hostilities that very 
night unless the armistice was concluded. The Danes candidly slated their 
fears of Russia; and the English admiral avowed, that his object in wishing 
to make the armistice as long as possible, was, that he might have time to go 
to Croustadt before returning to Copenhagen. At length it was agreed that it 
should last for fourteen weeks, and not he broken without a fortnight's 
previous notice; that the armed ships of Denmark should remain, during 
its continuance, in statu qUo; that the principles of the armed neutrality 
should, in the mean time, be suspended as to Danish vessels; that the 
British fleet should obtain supplies of every sort from the island of Zea- 
land (3); and that the prisoners and wounded should he sent ashore, to be 
carried to the credit of England, in the event of hostilities being renewed. 

fl^ Southey, il. 143, 147. Amt. Reg. 1801, 113. (3) Amt. Rvg. 1801, 114. SuulLi'y» U. l40» 133* 

(3) Atiu. Ueg. l&Oli lli> Soathry, li. UOi 147. Duu. vU ]93, 104. 
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ihtxntr On tiic same day on which (he Englisli flccjl forced (tie passage of 
the Sound, the Prussian Cabinet made a formal demand on the 
>urcb 15. regency of Hanover, to permit the occupation of tlie electorate, and 
disband a part of their forces, and supported tlie proposition by an army of 
twenty thousand men. Tlie Hanoverian Government, being in no condition 
to withstand an invasion from such a force, was compelled to submit, and 
Hanover, Hreincn, and Hamciu were immediately occupied by the Prussian 
troops. At the same time, (he Danes took possession of Hamburgh and Lu- 
bcck, so as to close (he mouth of the Elbe against the English commerce, 
while, on (he other hand, a British squadron, under Admiral Duckworth, 
reduced all the Swedish and Danish islands in the West Indies (1 ). 
vni(n, of During the brief period the alliance betw ecu Paul and Napoleon 
lasted, they had made great progress in maturing the favourite 
ShuiIio- project of both these powers, for the overthrow of the British 
power in India. A formal agreement for this purpose had been 
made between the two Cabinets; thirty-tive thousand French, under .Mas- 
sena, were to have embarked at Elm, on the Danube, and to have been Joined 
by as many Russian troops, and lifty tliousand Cossacks. The King of Persia 
liad agreed to give tliein a passage through bis dominions; and (hey were to 
have proceeded by land, or embarked in the Persian gulf according to cir- 
cumstances. Whether (his plan would have succeeded, if attempted entirely 
with land forces, must always be considered extremely doubtful, when it is 
recollected what formidable deserts and mountains must have been over- 
come, which have never been attempted by an army encumbered with the 
artillery and cais.sons necessary for modern warfare; but that it was per- 
fectly practicable, if aecomjtlished by embarking in the Persian gulf, is self- 
evident; and it is extremely doubtful, whether, if the northern confederacy 
had not been dissolved. Great Britain could have relied upon maintaining a 
permanent naval superiority in the Indian seas (2j. 



(l^ Join. xiT. 261. 262. Ann. Reg. 1801. 114. 
ikiuthe^', il. J&i, 153. 

( 2 ^ Kiip in O’.Mea. I 381. Hard. vii. 479. 

The pUii Agreud on in these terms t— 

Ftb. i9qi. A French anuy, 35.000 strong, 
with light artillery, mirlrr the coromaud of Massrua, 
shall be moved from France to t'lni, from wbeurc. 
with the conteot of Anstria, it shall descend Uio 
Danube to the Bbck Saa^ 

** Arrived there, a Rtsasiati fleet will traii.«port it 
to Taganroki from whence it shall move to Taritzlu. 
on the Volga, where it shall find boats to convey It 
to Aslrakaa. 

There it will find a Rnssum army of 35.000 
men. composed of IS.OOO iiifantrA*, 10.000 cavatry. 
«nd 10,000 CooMcks. amply provided with artillery 
ajid the horses necessary for its conveyance. 

** The combined army shall be troiiAportcrl by the 
Caspian Sea, from Aslrakan to Astrabot, where ma- 
gazinea of all sorts shall be established fur its use. 

** This march from the frontiers of France U> As* 
trub.*tl will be made in eighty days; fifty more will 
be roquisilc to bring the army to the hanks of the 
Indus, by the rout of Heral, Fcrah, and Candaliar,** 
Paul afterwards agreed to increase the Cotsacks to 
50,000.-*Sea 1lssDZ«sRi», vii. 497> 

In fomiing an opinion on ibc probebtr result of 
such an exp^ilioo, ao CGorliuton con he drawn 
from the successful irrnptionsofAlcxander.Tiinonr. 
Gengis Shan, or Na«iir Shah, \beiramiiiia 

were unincumbered with the artiUcry and ommuut* 
linn waggofia'iiwli6|M’usabte to modern warfare. It 
apprers from Colonel Oumsolly's Travels over Uiis 
country, that for ten d^ys* journey the army must 



subsist only on chopped straw, carried with itself, 
and that in that desert there is liltle or no water, 
and no road for wheel carriages. Still the dilB* 
colties of the transit, according to him. are great 
ralher'lhau itisuiK*rable. [CounuUy, it. edfin.] The 
point is most ahiy discussed in a learned arllele in 
the L'/utttl Service Jottmolf where all the authorities 
and historical facts bearing on the sulqect are accn> 
mulatod. and the Cfinebivions drawn apparently 
etpially just and Irresistible, [(inited Service Jour* 
11 ^. ?(n 52.] In considering tlie probable success of 
Russia io surh an nndertaking. it is worthy of no- 
tice, that sfao never brought more than 35.000 men 
into the field at any pne point in the late war with 
Turkey nor so many at lO 000 >o that with Pereia t 
facts singaiarly illuslralivo of the difficulty of |iiish. 
Ing forward any cunsideruhic force to such distant 
regions hy ovadand passage. On the other hand, 
the rod-coals, natives and Europeans, assembled for 
the siege of Rhiirt)iorc, were as nniueruiis as thnso 
which fuaghl at Waterloo (36.000 men), and 188 
canijous wero planted in the irauchcs, and that too 
during ihc hottest of the struggle in ihr Cunneso 
empire, .still, as the population of Russia is doub- 
ling every Inilf century, and she w ill ronn have the 
form of I'evAja at hertiumiubiid, the nrilish govern- 
ment cannot tooaoon take measures, by alliance and 
olherwiie, to guard acaioit soch a danger, I'cr- 
nn]t», liowrvrr, the real peril llrR neon'r home, nnd 
our sploiidid liidtiin empire is desiiiii'd to bediv- 
soUrd by domestic rather than foreign causes. Con- 
sidering tlie slender tenure which wr have of that 
uuguifiChMit doininfou. and its dirtxt ez|>09vr«. 
sfuce the dissoluliou of the India touipany. to 
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But w liile every thing thus announced the commencement of a des- 
perate and hloody war between Kngland and the northern powers, 
an event took place within the palace of St. -Petersburg, which at once dis- 
solved the northern confederacy, defeated the sanguine hopes of Napoleon, 
and changed the face of the world. This was the death of the Einperol Paul, 
which took place on the night of the2."d March, and led immediately to the 
accession of his son Ai.exandeb, and a total change of policy on the part of the 
Cabinet of St.-Petersburg. 

Napoleon announced this important event to the French in these words, 
“ Paul I died on the night of the 2."d March. The English fleet passed the 
Sound on the 50th. History will unveil the connexion which may have ex- 
isted between these events.” In truth there was a connexion, and an intimate 
one between them, though not in the way insinuated by the first consul. The 
connexion was that between flagrant misgovernmenl and Oriental revolu- 
tion (1). 

liouRfry* I'o"' despotic soever, there is some restraint on 
trophe. the power of government. When oppression or tyranny have 
reached a certain height, a spirit of resistance is inevitably generated, which 
leads to convulsion, and this is the case equally in Oriental as European mo- 
narchy ; in the age of Nero as that of James II. It is the highest glory and chief 
benefit of representative governments, to have given a regular and constitu- 
tional direction to this necessary element in the social system, to have con- 
verted a casual and transitory burst of revenge into a regular and pacific 
organ of improvement; and instead of the revolutions of the seraglio, in- 
troduced the steady Opposition of the British Parliament. 

this important element was unknown. No regular or 
the car. useful check upon the authority of government existed ; the will 
of the Czar was omnipotent. Measures the most hurtful might emanate from 
the palace without any constitutional means of redress existing, and if the 
conduct of the Emperor had risen to a certain degree of extravagance, no 
means of arresting it existed but Ins destruction. Many concurring causes 
had conspired to irritate the Russian noblesse at the Emperor Paul, and yet 
the vehemence of his character precluded all hope of a return to mere rational 
principles of administration. The suspension of the commercial intercourse 
with England, by cutting off the great market for their rude produce, had 
injured the vital interests of the Russian landed proprietors; the embargo on 
English shipping, laid on in defiance of all the laws of war as well as the usages 
of humanity, had inflicted as deep a wound on their mercantile classes. The 
aristocracy of the country beheld with undisguised apprehension all the 
fixed ])rinciples of Russian policy abandoned, and a close alliance fonned with 
a formidable revolutionary continental state, to the cxclnsion of the mari- 
time power on whom they de)>ended for the sale of almost all the produce 
which constituted their wealth, while the merchants felt it to be impossible 
to enter into any safe speculation, when the conduct of the Czar was so vor- 
iablc, and equal vehemence was exhibited in eonducting war against an old 
ally, as in forming peace with a deadly foe. The internal administration of 
the empire was, in many respdets, tyrannical and capricious; and although 
that might not by itself have led to a revolt in a country so habituated to sub- 
mission as Muscovy, yet, combined witli other and deeper causes of irritation, 

Brtlith Lrgifilat!on, in an its siocraUo iitflnence whicU )uu rvceiidy rtjcenrcd so 

rMtsairnriiherdirccUjrnor nulirocilj tfiJrriciitec], pn iRcrra&e. 

it U impouible to contfuiiilatci without the (J) Duin. vi. t93> Joni. Jiiv> 3^. Ann. 

f robahie KCect upon iu rirtair dnHnita of the d«* i7. ^ 
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it proJuced a powerful effect. The Frcncli dress had been rigidly proscribed 
at the capital ; the form of a coat might bring tbc wearer into peril of a visit 
to Siberia; and the Czar had rene-.'ed llie ancient custom, which the good 
sense of preceding sovereigns had suffered to fall into disuetude, of compell- 
ing the noblesse, of whatever rank or sex, to stop their carriages and alight 
when they met any of the Imperial family. These causes, affecting equally 
the interests, the habits, and the vanity of the roost powerful classes, had pro- 
duced that general feeling of irritation at the Covemment, which in free 
states leads to a change of ministers, in despotic, to a dethronement of the 
sovereign (1 ). 

s^pum. Latterly, the conduct of the Emperor had been so extravagant, as 

I. hb'm.’' to have given rise to a very general belief that he laboured under 
a certain degree of insanity. This was conGrmed, not less by his 
private than his public conduct. The state papers and articles in the St. -Pe- 
tersburg Gazette, which avowedly issued from his hand, or were prepared 
under his direction, bore evident marks of aberration. 'When despatches of 
importance were presented to him from the British Government, containing 
terms of conciliation, he returned them unopened, after piercing them with 
his penknife. In the Court Gazette of December 50, 1800, he published an 
invitation to all the sovereigns of Europe to come to .St. -Petersburg, and settle 
their disputes by a combat in a champs clos, with their ministers, Pitt, Thu- 
gut, Bernstorff, and Talleyrand, for esquires (2). He was so much enraged at 
Prussia for not instantly falling into his vehement hostility towards Great 
Britain, that he threatened some months before to put a stop to all inter- 
course between his subjects and the north of Germany, and immediately be- 
fore his death entertained seriously the project of closing all the harbours in 
Europe against the British commerce, and overwhelming her Indian posses- 
sions by a cloud of Tartars and Kalmucks (3). 

Coiispinry Alarmed at this perilous crisis of public affairs, several of the lead- 

n™i"! rw ing nobles in Russia entered into a conspiracy, the object of which, 

3t Drst, was to dethrone the Czar merely, without depriving him 
of life; but experience in every age has confirmed the adage, that 
from the prisons to the grave of princes is but a step. The governor of St.-* 
Petersburg, Count Pahlen, a minister high in the confidence of the Emperor^ 
was deeply implicated in the conspiracy ; and General Bennigsen, who after- • 
wards bore a distinguished part in the war against France, is su|i|^osed to 
have taken a leading share in carrying it into execution. The plot was com- - 
municated to Paul’s two sons, the Grand Duke Alexander, and Constantine, 
though without any insinuation that it would be attended with danger to 
their father’s life, it being merely held out that the safety of the empire in- 
dispensably required that the Emperor’s insanity should be prevented from 
doing any farther detriment to the public interests. The apprehension of 
private danger induced the young princes to lend a more willing ear than they 
might otherwise hare done to these proposals; for, independent, of the natural 
violence of their father’s temperament, with which they were Well acquainted, 
they were aware that he had become lately prejudiced against bis nearest rela- 
tions, and had dropped hints to the Princess Gagarin, the objcctof his chivalrous 
devotion, of his intention of sending .\lexandcr to Siberia, iminuringConstan- 
tineinafortrcss,andtheeinpress-motherina cloister. Butnotwithstandingthis 
danger, it was with great difficulty that the young princes could be brought to 



(0 Bign. i. 430. 433. Nap. ii. ISS. I S3. 
(2) ** Lditrriy. " taitl ^'apolcoH* ** 1 ihiii 
was mAd.'*— O’MsAaAj dSO* 

IV. 



(3) Alin. R«g. J80J 
Hanl. vli. 4l. 
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give Iheir consent to the conspiracy ; and Alexander in particular, the eldest 
son, only yielded on condition that his father's life should be spared (I), 
itiixoui. On the evening before his death, Paul received a note, when at 
paiticutai* suppCF willi liis mislress, warning him of Ihe danger with which 
he was threatened, lie put it in his pocket, saying he would read it on the 
morrow (2). He retiicd to bed at twelve. At two in the morning Prince 
Subof, whose situation and credit in the palace gave him access at all times 
to the imperial chambers, presented himself with the other conspirators at 
the door. A hussar, who refused admission, was cut down on the spot, and 
the whole |iarty entered, and found the royal apartments empty. Paul, hear- 
ing Ihe noise, had got up, and hid himself in a press. “ He has escaped,” 
said some of the conspirators. “That he has not,” return Heunigsen. “ No 
weakness, or I will put you all to death.” At the same time Pahlen, who 
never lost his presence of mind, put his hand on Ihe bed-clothes, and feel- 
ing them warm, observed that the Emperor could not be far off, and he 
was soon discovered, and dragged from his retreat. They presented to the 
Emperor his abdication to sign. Paul refused. A contest arose, and in the 
struggle an officer’s sash was passed round the neck of the unhappy mo- 
narch, and he was strangled after a desperate resistance (5). The two grand 
dukes were in the room below . Alexander eagerly inquired, the moment it 
was over, wholher they had saved his father’s life. Pahlen’s silence told too 
plainly Ihe melancholy talc, and the young prince tore his hair in an agony 
of grief, and broke out into sincere and passionate exclamations of sorrow at 
the catastrophe w hich had prepared the way for his ascent to the throne. The 
despair of the empress and the Grand Duke Constantine was equally vehe- 
ment ; but Pahlen, calm and collected, represented that the empire indis- 
pensably required a ebange of policy, and that nothing now remained but 
for Alexander to assume Ihe reins of government (4). 

The evident symptoms of insanity which this ill-fated monarch evinced 
towards Ihe close of his reign, his fickleness of conduct, ty’rannical usage of 
Dritish seamen, and general extravaganee of demeanour, must not throw into 
the shade Ihe good qualities which at an earlier period he displayed, and the 
important ameliorations which ho effected in his country. He lirst esta- 
blished the hereditary succession to Ihe crown ; a matter of infinite impor- 
tance in a government partaking so largely of the Oriental character. His 
improvements in the administration of Ihe army were immense, and laid the 
foundation of the rajiid strides which it made under his more fortunate suc- 
cessor. His prodigalities even contributed to the circulation of wealth, and 
sensibly augmented Ihe public improvement. He was vehement, inconstant, 
and capricious, but not without a large intermixture of generous feeling, and 
occasionally capable of heroic actions(S). 

The influence of the causes which had occasioned this violent and frightful 
revolution speedily appeared in the measures which the young Emperor pur- 
sued on his accession to the throne. The conspirators were invested with the 
chief offices of slate, and Ihe Czar was compelled to take counsel from those 



(0 Bip. 1. 431,135. Hard. viii. 

(2) I’riiice MiKherrki wrote o IcUer to Paul in tho 
early jiart of that day to warn him of his daugcr, 
and reveal the namcA of the cunRpirators. He drli- 
▼ered the letter into ihe hands of Koutaitwiff, 
another courtier, who pul it in his c».at pocket, and 
fdr^ni it there when be changed bis dress to dine 
with the emperor. He reiorned to gel it ; but Paul 
growing impatient, sent for him in a burry, and the 



trembling courtier came back withont the epistle 
on which so much depended. vjii. A. 

(3) The dress of Ouvaroff, one of the conspira- 
tors. caused him to be niistukcn by the bmperor for 
his son Constantine ; and the last words wbicb the 
unhappy monarch uttered were.*' And you loo, my 
Conslantine t ” 

(4) Bign. i. 438. 439. O’Mea. i. 380. Hard. Tui. 
88. 87. 

(5) Hard. via. 9t. 
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hand* had recently been imbrued in his father’s blood in 
d.r, .od every thinR connected with the guvernnient of the emnire 
•pproirhto The new Emperor, on the day succeeding his elevation to the 
"od«r<S throne, issued a proclamation declaring h>* resolution to govern 

wiih Ep«- according to the maxims and system of his august grandmother 

Catherine; and one of the first acts of his reign was to give orders that the 
British sailors and captains, who had been taken from the ships laid under 
sequestration, and marched into the interior, should be set at liberty, and 
carefully conducted, at the public expense, to the ports from which they had 
been severally taken. At the same time all prohibitions against the export of 
corn were removed; a measure of no small importance to the famishing po- 
pulation of the British isles, and hardly less material to the gorged proprie- 
tors of Hiissian produce. The young Emperor shortly after wrote a letter with 
his own hand to the King of England, expressing in the warmest terms his 
desire to re-establish the amicable relations of the two empires ; a declaration 
which was received with equal shouts of joy in Ix>iidon as St. -Petersburg (2). 
ni. ch.r«- Perhaps no sovereign since the days of the Antonines ever was 
called to higher destinies, or more worthily filled an important 
place in the theatre of the world than the Emperor Alexander. Placed at the 
head of the most powerful and rising empire in existence, stationed midway 
between ancient civilisation and barbaric vigour, he was called to take the 
lead in the great struggle for European freedom ; to combat, with the energy 
and enthusiasm of the desert, the superiority of advanced information, and 
meet the condensed military force of a revolution, which had beat down all 
the strength of continental [jower, with the dauntless resolution and enduring 
fortitude which arise in the earlier ages of social existence. Well and nobly 
he fulfilled his destiny. — Uepeatedly defeated, never subdued, he took coun- 
sel, like his great predecessor, from misfortune, and prepared in silence those 
invincible bands which, in the day of trial, hurled back the most terrible 
array which ambition had ever marshalled against the liberties of mankind. 
A majestic figure, a benevolent expression of countenance, gave him that 
sway over the multitude which ever belongs to physical advantages in youth- 
ful princes; while the qualities of his understanding and the feelings of his 
heart secured the admiration of all whose talents fitted them to judge of the 
nlTairs of nations. Misunderstood by those who formed their opinion only 
from the ease and occasional levity of his manner, he was early formed to 
great determinations, and evinced in the most trying circumstances, during 
the French invasion and the Congress of Vienna, a solidity of judgment equal- 
led only by the strength of his resolution. A disposition naturally generous 
and philanthropic, moulded by the precepts of l.a llarpe, had strongly imbued 
his mind with liberal principles, which shone forth in full lustre when he 
was called on to act as the pacificator of the world after the fall of Paris ; but 
subsequent experience convinced him of the extreme danger of prematurely 



(1) A lady of rank and wit wrote to Fouebr, on 
oceaaion of a public erretnony at which the Riiipr* 
ror was prrscnl soon after hit accettlon— “ The 
ynung Kniprmr walked. prec<*ded by the atMuiot 
of bit grandfather, followed by those of bis father, 
and surrounded by hit own.’*— “ There,’* said Kou- 
chc,*< is J woman who speaks Tacilns.”— $«e bign. 
i. 445 ilssD. vii. 103. 

(2) Join, sir, 288. 289. Ann. Itrg. 1801, 116- 
The emprets-inolher, a woman of heroic spirit 

and noble character, ond who possessed the greatest 
inflnrnce through lifeorer her tan, openly and uoi* 
furmly arowed her horror at Paul’t murder; and 



shortly after that arent, had a picture painted, re» 
|>re>ealing him on bin deathbed, ond publicly ex' 
osed Ml the Fuuudliiig Haspital, wbirb was under 
or pernliar charge Prodigious crowds having 
been attracted by the sight. Count Piihlcn became 
alamied at the consequences, and prevailed on 
Alexander to request his molherto have it removed. 
Uut the princess was not to be shaken. ** My sou, 
said sbe, '* you must cIkkisc between Pahien and 
me." The painting remained, snd ihe mlniiter was 
soon after dismissed from bis sltuatious.'— D'A bs* 
vi. 342. 
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transplanting the instilulious of one country into another in a diflerent stage 
of civilisation ; and his latter years were chielly directed to objects of prac- 
tical iraprovement(l), and the preparation of his subjects, by the extension of 
knowledge and the firmness of government, for those privileges which, if 
suddenly conferred, would have involved in equal ruin his empire and 
himself. 

HI. <-.rir The first measures of his administration were eminently calcu- 
*0 popularity which, notwithstanding the proverbial 

fickleness of the multitude, never afterwards forsook him. By an 
ukase, published on the f4th April, he restored to the nobility their privi- 
leges, and prerogatives, such as they had been in the time of the Empress 
Catherine, re-established the rights of municipalities, abolished secret pro- 
ceedings in criminal cases, awarded a general amnesty, and stopped all the 
state prosecutions which had been commenced. Indulgences were at the 
same time granted to the clergy, and measures taken to re-open those vents 
for the rude produce of the state, the closing of which had occasioned so much 
alarm. Independent of his letter to the King of England, the Emperor wrote 
to Sir Hyde Parker, expressing an anxious wish to close with the amicable 
propositions made by the British Government to his predecessor, provided it 
could be done without violating his engagements to his allies, a ndentreating 
him in the mean time to suspend hostilities, and conveying the pleasing intel- 
ligence that orders had been given that the British seamen sent to prison by 
Paul were set at liberty (2). At the time when this letter arrived at the British 
fleet. Sir Hyde had not been recalled by the English ministry, and Nelson, 
wisely judging that the best way of forwardings pacific negotiation was to sup- 
port it by a hostile demonstration, made sail with all his squadron to Cdrls- 
crona, where, in answer to a message inquiring whether the Swedish Govern- 
ment was wilting to be included in the armistice concluded with Denmark, he 
received an answer that they “ could not listen to separate proposals, but 
would close with any equitable oflers made by Great Britain to the united 
5.1«o »ii, powers.” This reply, coupled with the well-known pacific 

fur croiuiadt. inclinations of the Court of Stockholm, led the English admiral to 
conclude that he would experience no difiiculty in arranging an accommoda- 
tion with the whole Baltic states, if the disputes with the Cabinet of St.-Pe- 
tersburg could be adjusted; and therefore he proposed instantly to sail for 
Bevel, where a large portion of the Russian fleet lay in an open bay, exposed 
to his attacks, and unable from the ice to make their esca[)c. But Sir Hyde, 
who trusted that the death of Paul would immediately lead to a settlement 
of all the dilferenccs, insisted upon returning to Kioge bay, where he cast 
anchor, and remained till the Slli May, when he was recalled by the British 
M»» ;■ Government, and Nelson appointed to the command in chief. No 
sooner was he the unfettered master of his own actions, than he set sail for 
the gulf of Finland. But when he arrived there he found that in the interval 
the enemy had escaped; they had cut through the ice in the mole, six feet 
Hi. ciinriiia. thick, oo the 3d May, and were now safe under the cannon of 
tii.rr. Cronstadl. Thither they were followed by the indefatigable Nelson, 
who saluted the forts when he approached, and wrote to the Emperor con- 
gratulating him on his accession, and urging the immediate release of the 
British subjects and property. A friendly intercourse was immediately es- 
tablished between the British admiral and the Russian authorities ; but as the 

(1) Jem. liv. 270. Il.ml. viii. 90, 104. (2) t'kasc, April 7, 1801. Stale papers. 1801. 
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Emperor expressed great uneasiness at the presence of the English squadron, 
and it was evident that the negotiaiion would proceed more favmiral)ly if 
this cause of irritation was removed, Nelson stood out to sea, and proceeded 
down the Baltic, leaving only a brig to bring olT the provisions which had 
been contracted for. This judicious and conciliatory conduct was met w ith a 
corresponding disposition on the part of Kussia. When at anchor o(T Rostock, 
he received an answer to his letter to the Emperor, couched in the most 
flattering terms, and containing the important intelligence, that the British 
vessels and crews which had been detained were ordered to be liberated. On 
his return to Copenhagen, he found that the conduct of Denmark during his 
absence had been actuated by very dilfercnt principles; the most hostile pre- 
parations had been going forward, in defiance of the treaty, and ample 
grounds existed, if the English Government had been inclined, to renew 
liostilities, and utterly destroy the Danish naval power. But the death of 
Paul had dissolved the confederacy; conciliatory measures were now the 
most prudent course which could be adopted, and Nelson, w iscly dissembling 
his resentment, proceeded to England to receive the thanks of a grateful 
nation, which his valour and skill liad brought victorious out of a state of 
unprecedented danger (1). 

Cabinet immediately sent Lord St. -Helens to St.-Pe- 
•birndiin. tersburg; and soon after his arrival at that capital, he signed a 
pr'Unp^r.'" treaty as glorious to England as it was confirmatory of the cor- 
rcclncss of the view she had taken of the law of nations in this 
“»• great question. By this convention it was provided, “That the 
right of searching merchant-ships belonging to the subjects of one of the con- 
tracting powers, and navigating under a ship-of-war of the same power, 
shall only be exercised by ships-of-war of the belligerent party, and shall ne- 
ver exttjnd to the fitters out of privateers or other vessels which do not belong 
to the imperial or royal fleet of their majesties, but which their subjects shall 
have fitted out for war; that the effects on board neutral ships shall be free, 
with the exception of contraband of war and of enemy’s property; and it is 
agreed not to comprise in the number of the latter the merchandise of the 
produce, growth, or manufacture of the countries at war, which should have 
been acquired by the subjects of the neutral power, and should be transported 
for their account.” And the contraband articles between the two powers were 
declared to be the same as those specified in the treaty 10th February 1797; 
viz. “ cannons, mortars, fire-arms, pistols, bombs, grenades, balls, bullets, 
firelocks, flints, matches, sulphur, helmets, pikes, swords, sword-belts, 
pouches, saddles and bridles, excepting such quantity of the said articles as 
may be necessary for the defence of the ship and crew.” And “ that, in order 
to determine what shall be deemed a blockaded port, that denomination only 
is given to such a one where Jhere is, by the disposition of the power w hich 
attacks it, with ships stationary or sulliciently near, an evident danger in 
entering (2).” By this treaty the right of search was placed upon its true 
footing; it was divested of the circumstances most likely to occasion irrita- 
tion in neutral vessels, and not stipulated in favour of either party as a new 
right, but merely recognised as a jirivilege already existing, necessarily 
inherent by the practice of maritinre states in every belligerent power, and 
subjected to such restraints as the enlarged expcrieitcc of mankind had 
proved to be expedient. 

(i) Sonthry»4’* i. 443» 440» ^2) ConTcntinn, JuQj;/ I7» 160t. Anirlrs 3, 4> 

Jtiiu. xir. 272i 274. ii. 151, iSi- Slate 2l3. Am). ISOl. 
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N.iwifon-. Napok'on lias observed upon this agreement, “Europe beheld 
wijiiation astonishment this ignominious treaty signed by Russia, and 
which, by consequence, Denmark and Sweden were compelled to adopt. It 
was equivalent to an admission of the sovereignty of the seas in the British 
Parliament, and the slavery of all other states. This treaty was such that 
England could have desired nothing more, and a power of the third order 
would have been ashamed to have signed it.” A stronger panegyric could not 
have been pronounced on this memorable convention, or a more valuable 
eulogium on (he firmness of Ihe Cabinet and the intrepidity of the seamen, 
by whom these important advantages had been secured. The first consul 
early despatched Duroc to St. -Petersburg to endeavour to counterbalance the 
influence of Great Britain, and bring Alexander back to the footsteps of his 
predecessor; but thoiigh he received Ihe most llattering reception, he could 
cITcct nothing against the ascendant of Nelson ; and the treaty was signed, to 
Ihe universal joy of both nations (1). 

Sweden and Denmark were not expressly included in theconven- 

DKwluilon * *’ II 1 ^ It L 

nfthrn.rai (jon of tlio Juiic ; but they were compelled to follow Inc ex- 
n,"j. '' ample of Russia. Enable of themselves to contend with Ihe naval 
power of England', the anticipated loss of all their colonies, and the certainty 
of being deprived of (heir whole commerce, if they continued Ihe contest, 
ultimately overcame the inlluence of France, and the recollection of their re- 
cent wounds at Copenhagen, On the 20lh May, a convention was agreed to by 
the Danish Government, in virtue of which the city of Hamburgh was, three 
days afterwards, evacuated by the Danish troops, and Ihe free navigation of 
the F.lbe restored ; and on the 19ih, the embargo was rai.sed both in Ru.ssia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. These measures were immediately met by corres- 
ponding steps on the part of the British Government ; the embargo on all 
the ships of the Baltic powers in Ihe harbours of Great Britain was raised; 
and the expense both of putting it on and taking it off, so far as Danish ves- 
sels were concerned, defrayed by the English treasury. Prussia had been 
unwillingly drawn into Ihe struggle, and took the first opportunity of escaping 
from itscflecis. Under the mediation of Russia, an arrangement was con- 
cluded, by which the Prussian troops were to evacuate Hanover, and restore 
the free navigation of the Weser (2). 

Bi^wnom Thus was dissolved, in le.ss than six months after it bad been 

wnrt" formed, Ihe most formidable confederacy ever arrayed against the 
English maritime power. Professedly contracted in order to obtain Ihe liberty 
of the seas, it was really directed against the grandeur and prosperity of 
Great Britain ; breathing only Ihe sentiments of freedom and justice, it w'as, 
in truth, intended to divide among the coaleseed stales Ihe power and Ihe 
ascendency of a more fortunate rival. The rapidity with whirh this powerful 
alliance was broken up by England, at the conclusion of a long and burden- 
some war, and when her people were labouring under Ihe combined pres- 
sure of severe want and diminished employment, is one of the most remark- 
able features of Ibis mcmoiahle contest ; and, perhaps more than any other, 
characteristic of Ihe vast ascendency, moral as well as political, which she 
has acquired among the other nations in Ihe world. It is in vain to say, the 
dissolution of Ihe confederacy was owing to Ihe death of Paul; Ihe revolution 
at St. -Petersburg was itself Ihe result of the influence of Great Britain ; of 
that vast commerce, which has made her intercourse essential to the very 

(0 Nap.ii.lSS. Bign.i.tSl.tJJ. Hord.Tiii.62. (2) loin. liv. 276, 276. Sign. MSI, dS2. Ann. 

Rog. iSOt, 116. 
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existence of the most haughty continental slat A; and that moral sway, 
which ranges under her banners the most powerful and important classes of 
distant nations. The conduct of the English Government and people, during -jIl 
this trying erisis, was a model of lirmness and moderation, and was deser-- " 
vedly crowned by one of the most glorious triumphs recorded in their his- 
tory. Disdaining to submit to the menaces even of combined Europe, they 
boldly fronted the danger; anticipated by the rapidity of their movements 
the junction of their adversaries, paralysed by the thunder of their arms the 
first of their opponents, and at the same lime holding out the olive branch, 
succeeded in detaching the greatest power from the confederacy, and ulti- 
mately dissolving it, without the abandonment of one principle for which the 
war had been undertaken. The convention of 17lh June fixed the maritime 
question upon its true basis; it arrogated no peculiar privilege to Great Bri- 
tain, subjected to no exclusive humiliation the neutral states, but prescribing 
one eq ial rule for all belligerent powers, and imposing one equal obligation 
upon ail neutrals, settled the right of search and blockade upon that equi- 
table footing, which, alike obligatory upon England and inferior nations, 
must ever remain the law of the seas, while ambition and revenge conti- 
nue to desolate the world. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

rCPlDlTlO^ TO EGTPT^-<0KCLUS101I 07 THE WA*. 

AUGDIT, 1709— OCTOBBB, l$0l. 

i 

ARGUMENT. 

Slate of the Eg^pliao armjr when left by Napolten— Desponding letter of KUber lo Ibe Di- 
rectory-It falls into the hands of (he English, -who forward it to Napoldoo— Mourad Bey* 
issues from the Desert, and is defeated— Adranc** of the Turkish force— Defeat of a detach- 
ment at the mouth of the Nile— Convention of El-Arish— The British Government bad pre- 
viously prohibited such a convention— Hostilities are in consequence resumed— Battle of 
Il> liopolis— Total defeat of the Turks— Desperate situation of the garrison at Cairo- Storm 
and massacre at Poulak— Cairo is r ‘taken— Defeat of the Turks in every quarter— Improved 
condition of the French army— Assassination of Kleber-His designs when be fell— Menou 
takes the command— Preparations for the English expedition- Magniliccnl conception of 
the attack— M hole contest falls on Abercromby’s corps— Sir Ralph resolves to make the at- 
tack alone— Arrival of the expedition on the coast of Egypt- Landing of the troops— Severe 
action on the S nd>liills, and defeat of the French there— Cautious measures of the Eng- 
lish general - Bloody encounter with the French advanced guard— Description of the ground 
now taken up by the British Army— Position of the French — Interesting recollections con- 
nected with the spot— Battle of Alexandria— Wound and death of Sir Ralph Abercromby— 
Immense moral elTects of this victory ; but its first results are not equally decisive— Sur- 
render of Damictta— Divit^ions break out among the French generals— Indecisive measures 
of Menou— General Hutchison assumes the command of the English army, and advances 
towards Cairo— Capture of Ramanieh— General Belliard is repulsed near Cairo— Which la 
invested— Advance of Sir David Baird’s division from the Red Sea— Their march froraCos- 
sicr to Thebes across the Desert— General Hutchison moves against Menou at Alexandria— 
Progress of the Siege— Surrender of Menou Change in the Government of Egypt- Which 
falls into the hands of the Turks— Extravagant rejoicings in Constantinople and London at 
these events— Great maritime exertions of Napoldon to preserve Egypt— Naval action in the 
bay of Algesirax— The English are worsted— Second battle of Algesirat— Terrible cataa* 
(rophe of the Spanish vessels, and defeat of the French— Attack of Napoldon on Portugal— 
Treaty with Spain for this purpose— The Portuguese apply to the English for aid— But can 
make no resistance to France — Peace concluded, which the First Consul refuses to ratify— 
A French army invades Portugal— Peace purchased by enormous pecuniary spoliation— 
Napoleon offers Hanover to Prussia— «hich declines the proposal— Preparations for the 
invasion of England— Apprehensions of the British Government— Attack on the lloUlla at 
Bologne, by Lord Nelson, which is defeated— Negotiations for peace between France and 
England— First proposals of England— which are refused— Preliminaries signed at London 
—Transports of joy on the occasion, both in France and England— But it is severely stig- 
matized by many in England— Arguments urged against it in the country— Arguments urg^ 
in support of it hy the Administration— Peace between France and Turkey— And treaties be- 
tween France, and Bavaria, and America— Important treaty between France and Russia — 
Debates on the peace in (ho British Parliament— Arguments urged against it by the Opposi- 
tion— Answer made hy the Government and Mr. Pill— Reflections on the peace, which 
appears to have been expedient- Vast increase of the naval and military resources of Eng- 
land during the war, as compared with those of France— Comparative increase in revenue 
of France and England during its continuance— Public debt, exports, imports, and ship- 
ping, of the two countries during its continuance— General result of these details— Reflec- 
tions on the immense efroris made by England at the close of the war - Compared with the 
niggardly exertions at its commencement— Great part of this prosperity was owing to the 
paper currency — Its effects on prices- Glorious state and character of England at the con- 
clusion of the contest. 

si.io or When Napok^n quitted the Egyptian shores, and the career of 
Asiatic glory, to follow his fortunes on the theatre of Europe, he 
Kkbcr in the command of the army, and addressed to him a 
ifon. long letter, containing minute directions for the regulation of his 
conduct in all possible emergencies which might occur. As it was evident 
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that the victory of the Nile had completely cut off all chance of maintaining a 
regular intercourse with France, and it was therefore more than probable 
that the Egyptian army would be compelled to capitulate, he distinctly au- 
thorized his successor to conclude a convention for the evacuation of Egypt, 
if he received no succours or assistance from France during the following 
year, and the deaths by the plague should amount to above fifteen hundred 
persons. Immediately after being invested with the command, Kleber wrote 
a letter to the Directory, in which he gave the most desponding view of the 
situation of the army ; asserted that it was reduced to half its former amount; 
was destitute of every thing, and in the lowest state of depression; that the 
manufactories of powder and arms had totally failed; that no resources 
existed to replace the stores which had been expended ; that General Bona- 
parte, so far from leaving any money behind him to maintain the troops, had 
bequeathed to them only a debt of 12,000,000 of francs ( L.480,000), being 
more than a year’s revenue of the provinec; that the soldiers were 4,000,000 
( L.I60,000) in arrear of their pay ; that the Mamelukes were dispersed, not 
destroyed ; and that the Grand Vizier and DJezzar Pacha had arrived at Acre 
„r 50,000 men. lie concluded in these terms : “ .Such 

Kiti»T lo are, citizen directors, the circumstances under which General Bo- 

w ,. "" napartc has laid upon me the enormous burden of the Army of the 

East, lie saw the fatal erisis was approaching; your orders doubtless pre- 
vented him from attempting to surmount it. That the crisis was at hand is 
attested equally by his letters, his instructions, his negotiations. It is notor- 
ious to all the world, and unhappily as well known to our enemies as to the 
French in Egypt. In these circumstances, I think the best thing I can do is to 
continue the negotiations commenced by Bonaparte, even if it should lead to 
no other result than to gain time. I have annexed the letter I have written to 
the Grand Vizier, sending him at the same time the duplicate of that of Bo- 
naparte (I).” 



■H 



(l) Nipol^n ftnd Kleber'f lcU«n, in Dnm. iv. 
110 . 135 . 

An|. »?. 1799. Tke which Napol^n h«tl 

iddrcMcd lo Ibt Grand Vizier prerioos to hit de- 
parture from the Eaat, U one of the most character* 
istic of all his coinpoaitions. " Absl" said he,** why 
. ere the Sublime Porte, and the French nation, after 
baving been friends for so many years, now at war 
with each other ? Your excellency cannot be igno* 
rant ib^t the French nation has ever been warmly 
attached to the Sublime Porte. Endowed sa your 
excelleney is with the most distinguished talents, it 
cannot bare escaped your penetration, that the 
Anstrians and Rnssiana are united iu a perpetual 
league against the Turkish empire, and that the 
French, on the other hand, have done erery thing in 
their power to arrest their wicked designs. Yonr 
excellency knows that the Ruulans are the enemies 
of the Mussulman faith ; and that the Emperor Paul, 
as Graiid.Mastrr of Malta, has solemnly sworn en> 
tnity lo the race of OsmatiUs. The French, on the 
other hand, hare abolished the Order of Malta, giren 
liberty to iheMnhommetanprisoncrsdeiatned tnere, 
and profess the same belief as ibemH’lves, * Thot 
there is no God but the true God/ Is it not strange 
then, that the Snblime Porte should declare war on 
the Krcn> h, its real and sincere friend, and contract 
alliance with the Russians and Gennaos, iU impla* 
cable enemies ? 

*' As long as the French were of the s^ct of the 
Jilesstah they were the friends of the Sublime Porte i 
oerertlieless that power declares war against theoi. 
This has arisen from the error into which the Courts 
of England and Russia bare led the Torkiffa Divan. 



We had Informed it by letter of our intended expe* 7 ^ * 
ditioD into .i/rafr/o; but these Courts found means to jfti . 
intermpt aud suppress onr fetters; and although I 
had proved to the Sublime Porte that the French 
Republic, far from wishing to deprive it of any part 
of Its dominions, had not even the smallot intention ^ 
of making war on it, bis roost Glorious Msjesty, 

Sultan Selim, gave credit lo the English, %nd with 
unaccoontable precipitance declared war on the *s 

French his ancient allies. Though informed of this* A* 
war, 1 despatched an ambassador to avert it ; but he ^ 

was seized and thrown into prison, and 1 was 
obliged, in spite of myself, lo cross the Desert and " 

carry the war Into Syria. ^ 

**Tbough my army isasinnumerableaslhesands ^ 

of the sea, full of courage ; ihougb 1 have fortresses ^ 

and castles of prodigious stivngih ; though 1 have^ 
no fear or apprehensiou of any sort ; yet, out of com- '' ' 

iniseratiuii to the human race, and a^ve sll from a \ 
desire to be reunited to the first and most faithful of 
our allies, the Sultan Selim, I now make known my 
disposition for peace. If you wish to have Egypt, 
tell me so. France never entertained an idea of ^ ^ 
taking it out of the hands of the .Sublime Porte and ,f| 
swallowing it up. Give suth.irity to your minister ^ 

who is at Paris, or send some one to Egypt with full ^ 

powers, and all shall be arranged without aniroosity, - 
and agreeably to your desires." 

Under such a specious guise did Napoiran conceal • 

his ambitiou.1 designs on the East; hla iCMilutioo, « 

so early fonued nod steadily adhered lo, of making 

Egypt a French colony ; his unprovoked sel^re of * 
that country while at peace with the Ottoman em- \ ^ 

pire, and his attempt which, but for the repulse at 



*• 
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iir.iuinio That this Idler contained an exaggerated picture of the circum- 
stances and snITerings of the army, is abundantly proved by the 
condition in which it was found by the English troops when they 
to N.rHiiMo landed at Alexandria eighteen months afterwards. In truth, Klebcr 
wrote under a bittcrfeeling of irritation at Napolt'on for having deserted the 
Egyptian army; and bis letter is tinged by those gloomy colours in which 
all exiles, but in an especial manner the French, regard the country of their 
banishment. It fell into the hands of the English during its passage across the 
Mediterranean, and was by their Government forwarded to the first consul 
after his accession to supreme authority; and it is not the least honourable 
trait in that great man’s character, that he made allowance for the infinence 
of the desponding feelings which he had so repeatedly witnessed in the Egyp- 
tian officers, and never sought to revenge upon lus absent lieutenant the 
spiteful expressions which, in an oflicial despatch to Government, he had 
used towards himself (1). 

But although Kleber, under the infinence of these gloomy views. 
From tho addressed proposals of aecommodation to the Grand Vizier, he made 

I)r«crr.anrl , 

« demtrd. the most Vigorous preparations to repel the attack with which 
* 7 w he was threatened from the Ottoman army. The greater part of the 
French troops were stationed at El-Arish and the eastern frontier to watch the 
motions of the Syrian host, while six thousand were scattered along the 
course of the Nile, from the cataracts to the ocean, to overawe the Mame- 
lukes, and guard the sea-coast from Turkish invasion. Encouraged by the 
approach of the Grand Vizier’s army, the indefatigable Moiirad Bey again 
issued from the Desert, at the head of two thousand Mamelukes; but he was 
attacked by Desaix, early in August, at Syout, and obliged to fall back. Fol- 
lowing up his success, the French general mounted his infantry on drotne- 
daries, and, at the head of a chosen band, pursued the Mameluke chief into 
oci. ». his farthest recesses. The latter, conceiving he had only to deal 
with horsemen, charged the attacking column with great impetuosity; but 
the cavaliers instantly dismounted, placed their dromedaries in the centre, 
and formed a square, witli the front rank kneeling, as at the battle of the 
Pyramids. The Mamelukes were received with the murderous rolling fire of 
Sultan Kebir, and, after charging repeatedly on every side, they fled in dis- 
order into the Desert, and did not again appear on the theatre of Egyptian 
warfare (2). 

The Turkish army which Napoliion destroyed at Aboukir, was but 
advanced guard of the vast force which the Sublime Porte had 
mJn' rocovcr Egypt from the Kcpublican arms. Their main 
mouth of lK)dy,consisting of twenty thousand Janizaries and regular soldiers, 
km and twenty-live thousand irregular troops, arrived in the end of 
October in the neighbourhood of Gazah, on the confines of the Desert which 
separates Syria from Egypt. At the same time a corps of eight thousand Ja- 
nizaries, under the convoy of Sir Sidney Smith, arrived at the mouth of the 
Nile, to efi'ect a diversion in that quarter. The leading division, consisting of 
four thousand men, landed, and made themselves masters of the tower of 
Bogaz, at the mouth of the Nile, where they immediately began to fortify 
themselves; but before their works had made any progress, lliey were at- 
tacked by General Verdier, at the head of a thousand French, routed, and 

Acre, would matt probability bare succeeded, of (l) T)um. It. 130, 13I« Join. ir. 3t6* Nip. In 
rcrolutioiiiEing the whole of Aaia Miuor, and mount* Month, ii. 2l6. 

lug biniself on the ibrooe of Conttantine.^See (Ae (2) Jom. xir. 37T» 3TS. Duin. It. 1SI. BerUi. 198* 
Original Letter in Ann, Beg. 1800> 2|0, 219. 
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driven into the sea, with the loss of five pieces of cannon, and all their 
standards (1). 

Convention Helieved by this decisive victory from all apprehensions in that 
of Ei-Ari.ii. quarter, Kleber turned his whole attention to Ihe great array which 
was approaching from the Syrian De.sert. The check at the mouth of the Nile 
rendered the Grand Vizier more disposed to enter into negotiations, while 
the declining numbers and desponding spirits of the French rendered them 
desirous on any terms to extricate themselves from a hopeless banishment, 
and revisit their ircloved country. Napoli^on had made propositions for an 
accommodation so early as f7th August; and Sir Sidney .Smith had warned 
Kldber that, in virtue of the treaty, Bth January, f7‘J9, Turkey could no 
longer make peace with France, hut in concert with Itussia and Great Britain. 
An unexpected reverse facilitated the negotiation; the Grand Vizier having 
crossed the Desert laid siege to El-Arish. The operations were conducted by 
Major Douglas and other British officers, and the fort carried, during a tumult 
o<«. »s- of insubordination on the part of the garrison, on the 29th De- 
cember. After their means of defence were exhausted, the garrison capitu- 
lated; but the terms were disregarded by the unruly crowd of Mussulmans, 
and in spile of the utmost efforts of Ihe British ollicers, above three hundred 
French were put to the sword. The capture of this stronghold, which Napo- 
It’on termed one of the keys of Egypt, and the proof it afforded of the degree 
to which Ihe spirit of the troops had been shaken, had a powerful effect in 
Jin.M. 1800. accelerating the negotiations; and a convention was signed at El- 
Arish about a month afterwards, by which it was stipulated, that the French 
army should return to Europe with its arms and baggage, on board its own 
vessels, or those furnished by Ibe Turkish authorities; that all Ihe fortresses 
of Egypt, with the exception of Alexandria (2), Hosetta, and Aboukir, w here 
the army was to embark, should by surrendered within forty-live days; that 
the prisoners on both sides should be given up, and that the Grand Vizier 
should pay L.i20,000 during the three months that the evacuation was going 
forward. 

This convention was not signed by the British admiral. Sir Sidney Smith; 
nor was he vested either with express authority to conclude such a treaty, 
nor w iih such a command as necessarily implied such a power. It was, how- 
ever, entered into with his concurrence and approbation, and like a man of 
honour, he felt himself as much bound to sec it carried into effect, as if his 
Tii» Bri. signature had been affixed to the instrument. But Ihe British Go- 

tun i»o» 

vernmfiii vcmmcTit had, three montlis before, sent out orders to Lord Reilh, 
commamling the Englisli fleet in the Mediterranean, not to consent 
■ conven* to any treaty in which it was not stipulated that the F’rench army 
Hod, 1,^ prisoners of war ; and Ix>rd Keith, on the 8th January, 

a fortnight before the convention of El-Arish was signed, had sent a letter 
from Minorca, to Kl('l>cr, warning him that any vessels having on Iward 
French troops, returning home in virtue of a capitulation, other than an 
unconditional surrender, would be made prisoners of war (3). No sooner was 
letter received by General Kldber, in February following, than 
8nnm«i. fie W8S filled with indignation, despatched instant orders to put a 
stop to the evacuation of the country, which had commenced, and resolved 
to resume hostilities. In an animated proclamation to his troops, he declar- 

(I) Add, 1799 . 317 , Uumai. ir. 132. 133. (9) Join. xiv. 402. Ann. Rfg. ISOO. 219. Stale 

Join. xIU. 39S. 39T. ptpen, 223. Berth. 310, IlS. 

(3} Sm Lord Katth'i letter in Baithier, 191 . 
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ed : — “Soldiers! wc can only answer such insolence by victories — prepare 
to combat (I ).” This announcement was received with loud shouts by the 
troops, who had already become highly dissatisfied at the humiliating con- 
vention which had been concluded, and they joyfully prepared to forget 
all their cares in the excitement of a battle (2). 

M*rrh M, Kleber drew up his army, which had now arrived from all parts 
of Egypt) and was twelve thousand strong, by moonlight, on the 

Hdiopoiu. night of f 9 (h March, in four squares, in the plain of Koubbe, in 
front of the ruins of Heliopolis. The heavens ever serene in those latitudes, 
enabled them to pcKorm the movement with precision, though the light was 
loo feeble to permit the enemy to perceive what was going forward. In 
front were stationed the four squares, with artillery at the angles, and the 
cavalry in the intervals. Companies of grenadiers doubled the corners of 
each square, and were ready to be employed either in resisting an attack, 
or olTensive movements. Order, silence, and regularity prevailed in the 
European army; the solemnity of the occasion had subdued the usual viva- 
city of the French character; they felt that the moment had arrived when 
they must either conquer or die. The Turks, on the other hand, were en- 
camped, after the manner of Asiatics, in confused masses, in the neighbour- 
hood of El-IIanka; six thousand Janizaries lay in the village of .Matarich, 
where they had thrown up some rude fortifications ; their numerous cavalry, 
with the .Mamelukes of Ibrahim Bey, extended on the right of that advanced 
guard as far as the banks of the Nile. Their whole force amounted to nearly 
fifty thousand men ; but more than half of this array consisted of irregulars, 
upon whom little reliance was to be placed; and the situation of the regular 
corps in the village of Matarieh suggested the hope that they might be cut off 
before the remainder of the army could come up to their support. For this 
purpose. General Friant advanced before daybreak straight towards that 
village, while llegnicr, with his division, moved forward in front of the ruins 
of Heliopolis to cutolT the communication between their detached corps and 
the bulk of the Turkish army. No sooner did the Janizaries perceive that the 
enemy were approaching their intrenchmeiits, than they sallied forth with 
their redoubtable scimitars in their hands, and commenced a furious attack 



tty torn. xlr. t<H, MS- Dnoi. (r. I M. Berth. SM. 
(t) Tke omtioenUl hUtoriaos of everY descrip* 
Uon are loud in Uieir abuse of the EukIisIi Goveru* 
nseot for what they call their bad faith la refosiisg 
to ratify the convention of Ei-Ariah. The sim Heat 
attention to dates must be sufCcirnt to prove tbat 
these censures are totally destitute of foundation. 
The convenliou was signed at £l>ArUh, on January 
?4th,i800i and l.ord Keith's letter, auimnnciiig that 
the Brituh Government would agree to no copitola* 
Uon, was dated Minorca, January, 8tb, 1800, or 
tixteen dtys btfort Me signaturt of Me trtatjr. Tbia 
■ letter was founded on instructions sent out by the 
English Cabinet to Lord Keith, dated December 
ITih, in rouseuaeiire of the interrepted letters of 
Kleber, which bad fallen into their nauda immedi* 
atriy after Naiiohviii's return. Kleber no sooner re- 
ceived Lord Keith’s letter than he resumed bostiti- 
ttes. and f«>ii;;ht the battle of HelioiMlis with his 
wonted precipitance, without once rcuettiog on the 
fact, that the letter on which he founded so much, wss 
VrHtennotonly long before intelligenceof the treaty 
bad rearhed Mngland, but from Miourca,s/s/eea days 
htfore the treoty itself vos signed, “ No sooner, how- 
*ver,’'said Mr. Pitt in iiU place in Parliament, was it 
'■Known in England that the Freuch geucral had tbe 
Cktth of a British officer pledged to him, aud was 
disposed to aft upon itj than instructions were sent 



out to have tbe conveotioo executed, though tbe 
officer in question had, in fact, no authority to sign 
it.” [ Pari. Hist. XXXV. 590.] Orders accordingly 
were scut out to execute the treaty, and they ar> 
rived iu Egypt, in May 1800, long after the battle 
of Heliopolis; and Kleber h.id consented to a renewal 
of tbe treaty, when it was ioterruplrd by his assas- 
sination at Grand Cairo, on June H, 1800. [Jom. 
xii. 421.] Sir Sidney Smith bad no authority to 
agree to the convention, nor was he the command- 
ing officer on tbe st.tlion, in whom that power ne- 
cessarily resided, but a mere commodore in com- 
mand of a ship of the fine aod two frigates. Lord 
Keith being the bead of the squadron iu the Medi- 
terranean. This conduct, in agreeing, contrary to 
their obvious interests, to restore to Frances|»ower- 
ful veteran army, irrecoverably separated from the 
Republic at tbe very time when it most stood in 
ne^ of its assistance, in consequence of s conveo- 
tion acceded to without anlhorily bv a subordinate 
officer, is the stroogest iustance of the good faith of 
tbe English Cabinet; and affords a strihiug contrast 
to the conduct of NspolMn soon after, in refusing 
to ratify the armistice of Treviso, conclnded with 
full powers by bis general, Bniiie, a proceeding 
which ihe FrriK'h historians roeutioii, not only wilh- 
Ont disapprobation, hot manifest satisfaction. «^Sae 
Jinn, Reg, 1|00» and NsroLson, ii* 134. 
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on the French squares. Out Asiatic valour could elTcct nothing against Euro- 
pean steadiness and discipline; the Ottomans were received in front by a 
murderous rolling lire, and charged at the same time, while disordered by 
their rush forward, in llank. In a few minutes they were mown down and 
• destroyed ; the ditches lilled by their wounded fugitives, and over the breathl 
ing and bleeding mass the French grenadiers pressed on and scaled the 
works. Instantly the camp of the Janizaries was curried; cannon, ammu- 
nition, tents, all fell into the hands of the victors; and the small rem- 
nant who lied towards the main army were swept away by the tire of Friant’s 
division, or cut down by the charges of the French cavalry (1). 

The Grand Vizier no sooner saw his advaneed guard destroyed 
utks. * than he moved forward with his whole army to avenge their loss. 
The French were reposing after the fatigues of their first onset, when the 
rays of the newly-risen sun were intercepted by a cloud of dust in the east. 
It was the Ottoman army, still forty thousand strong, which was approach- 
ing to trample under their horses’ hoofs the diminutive baud of Franks which 
had dared to await their charge. Immediately the French order of baltle 
was formed; the troops were drawn up in squares, Friant on the left, Ud- 
gnier on the right; the cannon advanced into the intervals between the 
masses; the cavalry remained close behind, ready to break through the 
moment a favourable opportunity occurred. The cannonade soon became 
extremely warm on both sides; but the balls of the Ottomans, ill-directed, 
flew over the heads of the Uepublicans, w bile their own artillery was rapidly 
dismounted by the well directed fire of their adversaries, and even the Grand 
Vizier's stalT was ^^ling away under the deadly tempest of bombs. Torn to 
pieces by the haVlurm of bullets, the Osmanlis prepared for a general 
charge. The concentration of their standards along their whole line gave the 
French warning that it was approaching; a cloud of dust filled the sky, the 
earth trembled as if shaken by an earthquake, and the roar of twenty thou- 
sand horsemen at full speed was enough to have struck terror into the most 
dauntless breasts. But nothing could break the firm array of the Republi- 
cans. As the enemy approached, they were received by a terrible discharge 
iv°“I.Mii« grape-shot; their front rank almost all fell under Ihefatal storm ; 
Turk,. the rear wheeled about and lied, and in a few minutes the mighty 
array had disappeared, without a single musket having been tired by the 
French infantry. The Vizier rallied his troops, and brought them up again 
to the attack; but they were unable to break those flaming citadels, from 
which a devouring fire issued on every side. Surrounded by an Innumerable 
multitude, not one of the balls from the French squares fell without effect, 
and in a short time the carnage became intolerable, and the Ottomans fled 
in indescribable confusion towards the desert. KIcber, following up his 
success, advanced rapidly to El-llanka ; the Turks (led the mnmeut tlie 
French bayonets appeared; the whole ilrmy pressed forward, alnl before 
nightfall they had made themselves masters of the Ottoman camp, and re- 
posed in the splendid tents, where the luxury of the East had displayed all 
its magnificence (2). 

While these important events were going forward in the jtlain of Helio- 
polis, the garrison of Cairo were reduced to the last extremity. Two thou- 
sand men had been left in that city, under the command of Generals Verdier 
and Zayonchcck, with orders, if a general insurrection broke out, to retire 




V 



(l) Bcnii. 3M, 400. Jodi. xiii. IOC, tOT. Ottin. (2) Bcrtli. 400, 403. 3iiio. xiii. 407, 401. Onra, 
IT. 137. t3«. iv. I3|. 
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into'lhe forts which had been constructed to overawe its turbulent popula- 
tion. A corps of Mamelukes and Turks was detached during the battle, and 
hy a circuitous route reached Cairo, where it excited a revolt. 

“he V.'S.™ French were shut up in the forts, and it was only by a vigorous 
■I Cairo. defence that they maintained themselves against the furious attacks '• 
of the Mussulmans. Wlien the firing had ceased on the plain of Heliopolis, 
the sound of a distant cannonade, in the direction of Cairo, informed the 
victors of what was going forward at the capital. They instantly despatched 
a corps at midniglit, which, traversing the Desert by starlight, arrived in 
time to rescue the brave garrison from their perilous situation. KIdber at the 
March i3. same time pursued the broken army, to Balbier, which surren- 
dered, though strongly garrisoned, at the first summons; and soon after, 
the Grand Vizier, abandoning all his artillery, baggage, and ammunition, 
retired across the Desert, actively pursued by the Arabs, and his mighty 
host was speedily reduced to a slender train of followers (I ). 

The Turks, under Ibrahim Bey, who had been detached to Cairo, agreed 
to evacuate the town when they were informed of the result of the battle of 
Heliopolis; but it was found impracticable to bring the insurgent population 
to terms of surrender, and it was necessary, at all hazards, to strike terror 
gtorn hfid into the country, by a sanguinary example near the capital. Bou- 
iKk"*' lak, a fortified suburb of Cairo, was surrounded, and the inhabi- 
tants having refused to capitulate, it was carried by storm, and every soul 
April IS. within the walls put to the sword. The French troops, who came 
back from the pursuit of the Grand Vizier, soon after surrounded the city of 
Cairo, and summoned it to surrender. A refusal havxH been returned, a 
severe bombardment and- cannonade was kept up foMome hours, until 
several practicable breaches were made, when a general assault took place. 
April i«. In vain the Mussulmans defended the walls with the courage w hich 
they have so often displayed in similar situations; after a bloody contest, the 
Cairo I. French entered on all sides, and a deperate struggle took place in 
•pukan. (he streets and houses, which was only terminated by the approach 
of night. On the following morning, however, the Turkish leaders, seeing 
April 19. their defences forced, and being apprehensive of meeting with the 
fate of Boulak, if the resistance was any longer continued, made terms of 
capitulation ; and Kl^ber, delighted at the praspect of terminating so bloody 
a strife, granted them favourable terms, and soon after the division of the 
army which had entered Cairo, took the route of the Desert, escorted by the 
French troops, and the insurgents of the capital purchased their lives by 
Drrntpf consenting to an enormous contribution. At the same time, the 
Turks, who had landed in the Delta, were driven into Damietta, 
ijukri.r. wherQ they surrendered to General Beliard ; and Monrad Bey, 
seeing all hope at an end, concluded an honourable convention with Klt'ber, 
in virtue of which he was permitted to retain the command of Upper Egypt. 
Within a month after the battle of Heliopolis the crisis was entirely sur- 
mounted and the French had quietly resumed possession of all their con- 
quests (2). 

impro.Mi This great victory completely rc-cstahlished the French aflairs on 
rreMk' ihe banks of the Nile. The troops, recently so gloomy and depres- 

«™r. sed, returned to their quarters joyous and triumphant; the stores 
and ammunition were repaired from the spoils of the defeated army, the 

(1) B«rth. 403, 405. 5am, ztii. 400, 410. Dam. (0) Barth. 4 1 3, 421. Jam, xiii, 414, il5. 'Dum. 

iv. 140, 142. iv. 141, 142. 
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booty obtained by the soldiers was immense, and from the contributions 
levied on the rebellions cities funds were obtained to clothe and equip the 
whole troops anew. Cairo expiated its olTence by a contribution of twelve 
millions francs, ofL.480,000; the other towns paid in the same proportion, 
and from the money thus acquired means were obtained, not only to dis- 
charge all the arrears due to the troops, but to remount the cavalry and 
artillery, restore the hospitals, and replace all the other establishments re- 
quisite for the comfort of the soldiers. Such w as tlie afliuence which prevailed 
at head-quarters, that KIcbrr was enabled to make his captives |>articipate in 
his good fortune; and by promising half-pay to the Turks made prisoners at 
Aboukir and Heliopolis, recruited his army by a crowd of active horsemen, 
anxious to share in the fortunes of the victorious army. The Egyptians, 
confounded by the astonishing successes of the French, quietly resigned 
themselves to a fate which seemed inevitable, and their dominion was more 
firmly established than it had ever been since the disastrous expedition into 
Syria (f). 

Awwu- It was in the midst of these pacific labours, and when he was just 

Kiui^r. beginning to reap the fruits of his intrepidity and judicious con- 
duct, that Kleiber was cut off, by an obscure assassin, named Souleyman. 
This fanatic was stimulated to the atrocious act by religious persuasion, and 
the prospect of obtaining a sum of money to liberate his father who was in 
confinement. He remained a mouth in Cairo watching his opportunity, and 
at length concealed himself in a cistern in the garden of the palace which the 
general occupied, and darting out upon him as he walked with an architect, 
line 14 , Tin,, stabbed him to the heart. The assassin was brought before a mili- 
tary commission, and ordered to be impaled alive; a shocking punishment, 
the disgrace of the French generals, which he endured with unshrinking 
fortitude for three days tbgethcr, evincing alike in his examinations and bis 
last moments a mixture of fanatical spirit and filial piety, which would be 
deemed incredible if it had not occurred in real life (9). 

The premature death of this distinguished general was a clap of thunder to 
the Egyptian army, and was attended with important effects upon the issue 
of the war. He had formed many important designs for the regulation of his 
colony, wiiich, if they could have been carried into effect, might perhaps have 
long preserved that important acquisition to the French empire. It was his 
Drtigiit of intention to have distributed the lands of the conquered country 
ilfrab. among his soldiers, after the manner of the Roman veterans; to 
have enlisted the Greeks, Mamelukes, and Copts, extensively in his 
service; disciplined them after the Western fashion ; and on the stock of a 
formidable European infantry, engrafted the fire and celerity of the Asiatic 
horse. These designs were calculated unquestioiiubly to have formed a native 
force on the banks of theNilc, which might in time have rivalled that which Eng- 
land has brought to such perfection on the plains of Bengal ; and thejrevcnue 
of Egypt, under a regular government, would soon have been equal to the 
support of 30,000 or 40,000 auxiliary troops of that description (3) ; but it is 
extremely doubtful whether, by these or any other measures, it would have 
been possible to have preserved this colony while England held Malta, and 
retained the command of the sea, if she w'ere resolutely bent upon rescuing 
it from their hands (4). 

(l) Berth. 42T. 4S). Jom. xiii. 4l6s 417. Data. 

<▼. 14S. 146. Beg. 81. 

(3) Sir Robert WiUou'tBfyplien C«Bpo>|a, tl4. 

Duin. vi. 148' 

(3) The reTeaue obtaiued by Uesou from Egypt* 



even sBer a.11 the dii»«»ters of tlio war, amount*^ to 
31.000.000 franca, or L.840.000 The preaeut Pacha 
has raised it to L.3,80p.000.— See Reetiaa, 123. 
(4) Jon. lUi. 43a. Aegu. 16. 
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SIThi* Menou, the governor of Cairo, and the old- 

roiiiniRod. est of the generals of division, assumed the command. Intoxicated 
with the prosperity of his situation, and carried away by the idea that he 
would succeed in amalgamating the French and Egyptians, so as to render 
them impervious to any foreign attacks, he declined all steps towards an 
accommodation, rejected the new overtures of theGrandVizier to evacuate the 
country at the conclusion of a general peace, and refused to listen to the pro- 
posals of Sir Sidney Smith, who was now empowered by his government to 
carry into effect the unauthorized convention of El-Arish. At the same time 
he exasperated the inhabitants by the imposition of additional imposts to meet 
the expenses of government, which had increased 400,000 francs (L.f 6,000j 
a-month since the death of his predecessor, and vainly flattered himself that, 
by assuming the title of Abdallah (the servant of God), wearing the Oriental 
costume, and embracing the religion of Mahomet, which he publicly did, he 
would succeed in maintaining the country against the united hostility of the 
Turks and English (f). 

But the time was now approaching when the Republicans were to pay dear 
for their resolution to maintain themselves in Egypt, and that glorious train 
of military triumphs was to commence, which was destined to throw into the 
shade the disasters of former years, and terminate in the final overthrow of 



Napoliion on the field of Waterloo. The English Government no sooner re- 
prrpir.. ceived intelligence of the resolution of Menou to decline the execn- 
IliTfosiiii. the convention of El-Arish than they put in motion all their 

npnuiioo. resources to effect the expulsion of the French from that important 
settlement. For this purpose their ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Elgin, 
received orders to use his utmost efforts to induce the Turks to make a grand 
exertion, in conjunction with the forces of Great Britain ; the corps of Aber- 
cromby, so long doomed to hurtful inactivity in the Mediterranean, was to 
bear the brunt of the contest, and an English expedition from India was to 
ascend the Red Sea, cross the Desert, descend by the waters of the Nile, and 
display the standards of Brama on the shores of Alexandria. So great and 



( 1 ) thua. ir, ISO* ISl* 0S» 97. Joa. xir, 
312. Bign. ii. 28. 

Th« admiMioo of t)ie Freack tbemsdre* will 
skew witk wbom the blame of resiling from the 
cooTeiition of lU-Arish really rcata. The coareo> 
tioD was signed at £1-Aritb ou January 24^ igQO ; 
and Lord Keith’s letter, aanouncing that be could 
agree to no capitulatkm, was dated Minorca, /a- 
naery grA. more than a fortnigbl before the eonven.* 
tion was signed, founded on orders dated iStb 
Deceiuber. 1799. from the Brili»b Goremment. Sir 
Sidney t«mitb, on the 2 iat February, 1806, stated, 
iu a letter to Geprral Kleber. that be bad received 
aneb iustnictions a« prevented him from acquiescing 
in the courmtion of £J«Ariah. He adda, '* You will 
observe that the deapatekes I enclose arc of old dale 
( 1 st January), written after orders transmitted 
rrom Loudon oo tbe iStA or l7tA DtttaUttr, evident. 
)y dictated by tbe idea that you were about to 
treat separately with the Turks, and to prevent the 
cacrutioii of any meaattre coutrary to our treaty of 
allianre. But now that my Goveminent is better iu* 
formed, and that tbe convention is really ratified, I 
Imvc not the slightest doubt that the restrictiou 
agaiusl tbe execulian of the treaty will be removed 
before the removal of the transports.” [ Berth. 351. 
3S5-] Id this expectation of what he might extMct 
from tbe probity of tbe Kiigiisb Cabinet, ^ir Sidney 
was not miatakeo ; for Mr. Pitt Mated Iu Parlia- 
ment, that though they bad Dreviously resolved to 
agree to no treaty between tne Turks and Fruneb. 
Ill wbicb tb« Utter did not tnneuder m pr i ienew of 



war, yet ** tbe moment we foand that a emivmtion 
bad Men assented to by a British officer, though we 
disapproved of it. we sent orders to conform to it.” 
[Pari. Hist. xxxv. gpfi. 597.] Lord Keith coinmuni* 
cated tbe prtrioiu orders be bad received, nut only 
to tbe Turks, but to tbe French on the same day i 
but the Euglisb did ootbing to dissolve (he treaty ; 
tbe French broke tbe armistice, and the battle of 
Heliopolis was the consequence. These orders to 
ratify the treaty as soon as they beard it bad been 
aweuted to by an English officer, arrived in due 
time in Egypt, and were communicated by Sir 
Sidney Smith to General Menou. Let us hear hia 
conduct from tbe mouth of General Regnier. '* On 
tbe 9lh Metaidor (S3d August) M. Wright, lieuto. 
nant on board the Tiger, arrived with a flag of 
truce from tbe Desert, with despatches from tbe^ 
Grand Visier and Sir Sidney Smith. He aunonneed 
that England had delivered to him passports neces* 
sary to carry into execution tbe treaty of Ei.Arisb. 
He bad presented bimself st Alexsodria, but was 
refused admittance, and he had rome round by the 
Desert. He had endeavoured to induce the troops 
to revolt sguinst the gcitcrals who refused to lead 
tbcin back to France, lie mas sent6ack.'* And this 
is wbat ibe French call tbe British went of faith iu 
refusing to ratify tbe treaty of KLArish! and yet 
their declamations on tbit subject received frequent 
and able support frooi the Opposition in the 
Bogtisb Parliament. Set ParU XJUtv* 89fif 

598> tsd HSfli im. 
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5Ucu.li. cxlcnso-e a projprl hail never been formed by any n.ition, nneient 

.‘vior,'r nr modern ; and it was not llie least marvellous ciri umslanee of this 

II.. .tuck, eventful period, that a remote province of the Homan empire should 
have a.sscmhled at the foot of the Pyramids the forces of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in one combined enterprise, and brought to tlie shores of tlie Nile 
tribes unknown to the arms of C^sar and Alexander (1 ). 

Agreeably to this plan, the corps of Sin K.ueii Akf.kcbojibv, wliich had so 
long been tossed about by the winds in tlie bay of liiscay mid the .Mediterra- 
nean sea, set sail from Malta on December 10th, and after a tedious voyage of 
six weeks, and remounting two luindred of its cavalry with Turkisli iiorse, 
arrived at Marmarice in the Levant in the beginning of February. Eight 
thousand men, under Sir David Baird, were to embark at Bombay at the same 
time, and proceed by the Bed Sea to Suez, while the army of the Grand 
Vizier, wliich was to be reinforced since its late disasters, was to break up 
from .\cre, and again cross the Desert which separates I'^ypt from Syria. The 
project was magnilicently conceived, but it presented almost insurmount- 
able difliciillics in the execution, and it was easy to perceive that the weight 
of the contest would fall upon A bercromby’s forces. To combine an attack 
witii success from various i|uarters, on an enemy in possession of a eentral 
position from whence lie can at pleasure crush tlie lii"st wliicli approaches, is 
at all times a diflicult and liazardous operation. But wliat must it be, wlien 
thcforccsbroiiglit togetherfor the enterprise are drawn from different quarters 
of the globe, and tlie tumultuary levies of Asia .Minor were to be supported by 
the infantry of England ami the sable battalions of llindostan(2)? 

\vi«.i,o,„. The English army liad long delayed the comtnenceincnl of opera- 
tiousin Egypt, in order to await the reorganization of tlie Turkish 
i.f’. oirp,. forces, and give time to tlie Grand Seignior to collect an armament 
of tlie promised strength on the Syrian side of liie Desert. But when the llect 
approached the Levant, they learned that no reliance could be placed on any 
co-operation in tlial quarter. The Uttoniun forces, notwithstanding all the 
levies ordered in Asia .Minor, did not yet amount to twelve lliuusaiid men, 
and they were all in the most wretched state of discipline and equipment. 

So completely had their spirit liccn broken by tlie recent disasters, that they 
anticipated witli the utmost dread a renewal of tlie contest, and it was ex- 
tremely doubtful wliether tliey ever conld lie brought to face the French in- 
fantry. To complete their inefficiency, the plague liad broken out in the camp, 
and rendered their co-operation a subject of dread rather than umbition ; a 
frightful epidemic ravaged Palestine; tlie most violent discord raged between 
the Grand Vizier and the Pacha of Acre, and a reinforcement of ten thousaiid 
men, who liad been collected at Aleppo to repair their losses, received a dif- ' 
ferent destination, from the alarming rebellion of Oglou Pacha, one of the 
eastern satraps of the Turkisli empire (5). 

Deprived of all hope of co-operation in this quarter, and iinalile to rely 
on the distant and uncertain aid of the Bed Sea expedition. Sir Balpli Aber- 
croniby perceived that tlie success of this great enterprise, on wliich the 
hopes of llic nation had so long been set, and on which, in some measure, 
the fate of the war was involved, would depend on his own troops. For- 
tunately, lie was of a character not to be intimidated by tlie prospect of 
danger, and although the forces at his disposal were little more tlian half of 

(t) Wilson'. EgTpt, 3. 3om, xir. SOB. (l) W'ili. 0. Dnm.'iv. tSi. Begn. 14<. 

(3) 4 » 5> Aua. Reg. 160i» 229. Join. mv. 
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siriiai!.h thosG whicli it W3S uliiinaicly proved were in the bands of his 
adversary, he gallantly resolved, alone and unaided, to make the 
Ilmi'?' attempt. Orders, therefore, were given to the fleet to weigh 
j3. i»oi. anchor; and although the weather was still very tempestuous, 
and the Greek pilots unanimously declared that it was impracticable to 
attempt a landing on the Egyptian coast till the equinoctial gales were over, 
the admiral stood out to sea, bearing with him a noble array of two hundred 
ships (I ). » 

I. On the 1st March the leading frigate made a signal for land, and 
1*7 on the following morning the whole fleet anchored in Aboukir 
precisely on the spot where Nelson’s great victory had been 
vbsp>- gained three years before. The remains of that terrible strife were 
sliil visible, the Foudroyant chafed her cables against the L’Orient’s wreck, 
and soon after tished up her anchor. A nobler sight could hardly be ima- 
gined ; two hundred vessels covered the ocean almost as far as the eye could 
reach; the sand-hills of Egypt were already covered with cannon and hostile 
troops; while every heart beat high with exultation at the prospect of soon 
measuring their strength with the enemy, and engaging in a contest on 
which the whole eyes of the world were lixed. The slate of the weather 
for several days prevented the possibility of landing; but at length the 
wind having abated, the preparations were completed on the evening of 
tiar.li 8. the Ttb, and on the morning of the 8lh, at two o’clock, the lirst 
ttii* inupa. division, five thousand live hundred strong, assembled in the 
boats, one hundred and fifty in number, which were prepared to convey 
them to the shore. The clear silence of the night, the solemnity of the scene, 
the magnitude of the enterprise on which they were engaged, the unknown 
dangers to which they were a]iproacbing, filled every mind with anxious 
suspense; and thousands of brave hearts then throbbed with emotion, who 
were yet destined to astonish Europe by their gallant bearing, when the 
hour of trial approached, lint not a vestige of confusion or trepidation ap- 
peared in the conduct of the debarkation ; silently the troops descended 
from their trans|iorts, and look their places assigned them in the boats; 
and not a sound was heard as they approached the coast, but the measured 
dip of thousands of oars in the water, incessantly urging towards the sliore 
the flower of the British empire 12J. 



(I) Wll>. 7. Alin. Rrg. 1801. Mb. 

Tbe furen uu board tUe Heol. and those to which they were opposed in Egypti stood as follows 



Eugltih. 



Frearb. 



Infantry I5i493 

Cavalry, 472 

Artillery, 57 S 



1G.S13 

Sicky 99P 



Total, 17,513 



[Sirl^lpti .\!>ercromby’s return. Wiboti, 270, 273. 



lufanlry, . 23,690 

Cavalry, ' 1,250 

Artillery, . 1,100 

UUoiouuled Cavalry*, .... 480 

26.520 

Sick, 990 

27,516 

[Join. xiv. 316 ) 



Tliere were 999 sick, in the llrillsli army when it 
laiidvii, and 996 in the Frencli, so that this diininu* 
tiuu left the relative forces of the two nalioua the 
same as before. 

The French troops who cnpitulaled at 



Cairo were 13,672 

. And At Alexandria, 10,508 



24,180 

Sa that, 8upi>osing 4,000 bad been lost in killed 
and wounded, and prisoners, during the campaign, 
the total force al iu coaiuicuccineat muat have beca 



from 27.000 to 28.000 men. The force under Sir 
Ihivid Baird, which ultimately bfided .it Sues, waa 
5,500 men, and as they could not be entirely 
iieglrctcd, and the Freiicli reqnircd to luaiutain 
garrisons in the interior, the active forces that 
could be relied on for iutinediatc uper.iUons were 
nearly eniial, and they proved exactly so in the 
decisive battle of Alex.'iiidria.— Sec Jouivi, xiv. 
3IC —Sir R. Wilsoh, 167» and Reusixs. p. 412>— 
Tahltau, No. 3. 

(2) Ann. fleg, 1801, 227. >ViU. 12, 13. Join, 
xiv. 322. 
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The French on tlie heights were about two thousand strong, 
posted in a concave semicircle, about a mile iu length, supported 

*“'■» by twelve pieces of artillery on the one side, and the castle of 
Aboukir on the other. The boats remained for some time in the middle of 
the bay, menacing different points of the coast, and at length the whole 
being assembled, the signal was made to advance at nine o’clock. One hun- 
dred and lifty boats, each tilled with fifty men, instantly moved forward 
with extraordinary rapidity, while the armed vessels, which covered their 
flanks, began to cannonade the batteries on shore. The French allowed 
them to approach w ithin easy range, and then opened at once so heavy a tire 
that the water seemed literally to be ploughed up with shot, and the foam 
raised by it resembled a surf rolling over breakers. Silently the boats ap- 
proached the tempest, the sailors standing up and rowing with uncommon 
vigour, the soldiers sitting with their arms in thoir hands anxiously awaiting 
the moment to use them. When they reached the fire, several boats were 
sunk, and the loss among their crowded crews was very severe; but not- 
withstanding this the line pressed forward with such precision, that the 
prows of almost all the first division struck the sand at the same time. The 
troops instantly jumped out into the water, and rapidly advancing to the 
beach, formed before they could be charged by the enemy ; the 42d, 23d, 
and 40th regiments rushed up the steep front of the heights with fixed 
bayonets, and carried them in the most gallant style; the guards followed, 
and though disordered for a moment by a charge of horse before their for- 
mation was completed, made good their ground, and drove Iwok the enemy; 
while the Sth and Iloyals landed in time to defeat a column which was 
advancing through a hollow against the Hank of their newly established 
line. In an hour the whole division was established on the heights, though 
weakened by five hundred men killed and wounded; the enemy retired 
with the loss of three hundred, and left eight pieces of cannon in the hands 
of the victors (1). 

Ancicirmi This brilliant opening bad the most important effects on the fate 
of the campaign. The gallant conduct of llie troops, the splendid 
spectacle w Inch their landing in presence of the enemy had af- 
forded, the rapidity of their success in the sight of the whole fleet, filled both 
the soldiers and sailors w ith exultation, and already began to produce that 
confideuce in their own prowess which in military afl’airs, as well as else- 
where in life, is not the least important element in success. Sir llalph 
liastened to profit by his good fortune, by lauding the other divisions of 
the army, which was eflected in the remainder of the day with the greatest ^ ^ 
expedition. Some uneasiness was at first experienced by the want of water, 
but Sir Sidney Smith soon relieved their anxiety by telling them that 
wherever date-trees grew water must be near; a piece of grateful informa- 
tion which, like every other furnished by that enterprising officer, proved to 
be correct (2). 

It is now ascertained, that if the English army had pushed vigorously on 
before the enemy had time to recover from their consternation, they might 
soon have taken Alexandria with very little difliculty ; aud had they been as 
well aware of their prowess as they have since become, they would probably 
have done so (5). But they were then only novices in the military art, and 

(0 Keen 305, Wil>. li, IS. Ann. Hcg. moTHii<‘nl on llir opera slogc i 
IftOl, 2'i7. 2V8. tbelaotUng of liie army."— i. 812. 

** This dcbarkaliou,'* said (ioucral Berlr.Tudp**was (2i Will, i7, 18. Aim. Uag- I80i» 228* 
odiuirnblfl; iu leas Ihon tirp or six minutes they (3) I\cgo, 201^. k)uio. iv> ^37« 
prcMulcd tnctt ia baUle array) it was like « 
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naturally distrustful of llicnisclves wlion opposed to the far-famed veterans of 
ii-ution France. Abercroud>y, therefore, advanced with caution, llis first 

Ihr*E“!s”s^ C'*''® complete the disembarkation of the troops, cannon, 

ifnrrai. ai,(j gtorcs, a service of considerable difiiculty and danger, from the 
tempestuous state of the weather, and which occupied the three following | 

days. The castle of Aboukir was at the same time invested, and intrenchnicnts 
thrown tipround the camp. It then appeared how much reason tbeltritisbhad 
to congratulate themselves on the supineness of Mcnou in retaining his prin- 
cipal force at Cairo, when so formidable an enemy was establishing himself 
in his colony; for had he appeared with eighteen thousand men on the 
heights of Aboukir, the only point on the coast where a descent was practi- 
cable, the landing could never have been attempted, or if it had, it would in 
all probability have terminated in disaster. The truth was, the French ge- 
neral like all his contemporaries at that period, greatly underrated the British 
military forces, and he gladly heard of their debarkation, from a belief that 
they would soon become prisoners of war. Thus, while the English, from not 
being aware of their own strength, lost the opportunity of taking Alc\andria 
in the outset of the campaign, the French, from an overweening confidence 
in theirs, reduced themselves, in the end, to the humiliation of the Catidine 
Forks (1 ). 

The preparations being at length completed, the army moved forward, on 
the evening of the •12th, to Mandora tower, where they encamped in three 
lines. The enemy had by this time been considerably reinforced from Cairo 
and Rosetta, so that their force amounted to live thousand four hundred in- 
fantry, six hundred cavalry, and twenty-live pieces of cannon. Notwith- 
standing the smallness of their numbers. Generals Friant andl.anusseresolved i 

to make good their gronntl against the invaders, trusting to their great su- 
periority in cavalry, the strength of their position in front of an old Homan 
fqSw?/”' ctin’P) aRtl facility of retiring to Alexandria in case of disaster. 

The English general advanced cautiously, at day-break on the 
mniuani. moming of the 15th, in three lines; the enemy’s force was un- 
known, and it was in an especial manner necessary to take precaution against 
his decided superiority in horse. The first line, when it came within range 
of the enemy, was received with a heavy fire of grape and musketry, w hile a 
regiment of cavalry impetuously charged its Hank; but both attacks were 
gallantly repulsed by the 90lh and !)2d regiments, and the advance of the 
second line soon compelled the Republicans to Retreat. Then was the mo- 
ment to have followed up their success, and by a rapid charge conlplcted the 
defeat of the enemy, in which case Alexandria would probably have fallen 
an easy conquest, but the English w'ere still ignorant of their own powers, 
and the want of cavalry prevented them from taking the advantage which 
they might have derived from their victory. They contented themselves, 
thererorc, with occupying the ground so easily won, and halted within can- 
non-shot of their second line of defence ; and it was not till the enemy had 
established themselves on the heights in their rear in front of Alexandria, 
that they again moved forward to the charge. They then advanced With ad- 
mirable coolness, and in parade order, under a murderous fire of cannon 
shot ; but the attack was not conducted with the vigour and rapidity neces- 
sary to ensure decisive success, nor was any attempt made to turn a position 
which bis great superiority of numbers would have enabled the English ge- 
neral so easily to outflank. The consequence was that the British sustained a j 

(1) Doui. iv. \ViU. 18. 19. Joui. . 321^ 328. . 
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loss double of llial of their adversaries (1) ; and though tlie second position 
was at length abandoned by the Frencli, who withdrew the bulk of their 
forces within the walls of the town, yet this was done in perfect order, and 
without any loss of artillery ; whereas had Abercroiuby possessed the confi- 
dence in himself and his soldiers which subsequent triumphs gave to ^Yel- 
lington or Piclon, he would have carried the position of the enemy, by a com- 
bined attack in front and flank (2), in half an hour, and entered Alexandria 
along with their broken battalions. 

Drsrrip. The position now occupied by the Rritish was by nature strong; 
in"!,?.! the right was advanced before the rest of the line nearly a quarter 
® mile, on high ground, and extended to the large and magni- 
ficent ruins of a Roman palace within fifty yards of the sea; their 
left rested on the lake Maadieh ; the intervening space, about a mile in 
breadth, consisted of a succession of low sand-hills. In front of the position 
was a level sandy surface, which commenced before the left, and extended as 
far as the French lines ; on this plain cavalry could act, but as they ap- 
proached the British videttes, they found the ground strewed with large 
stones, the remains of Roman edifices which formerly had covered all that 
part of the shore. Gun-boats in the sea and the lake Maadieh, protected each 
flank; on the left, .in front of the lines occupied by the troops, was a redoubt 
mounted by twelve pieces of cannon ; two were placed on the ruins of the 
Roman palace, and in the centre slight works were thrown up to aid the fire 
of the musketry. In this position the British army, now reduced by sickness, 
the sword, and detachments to the rear, to 11,500 men, with thirty-six pieces 
of cannon, awaited the attack of the enemy (5). 

P 0 . 1110 B o( The position of the French was still stronger. A high ridge of hills 
the Frenth. extended from the sea to the canals of Alexandria ; along this ele- 
vated ground their troops were placed, with fort Cretin rising in deceitful 
grandeur in the centre, and fort Caffarelli in the rear of the left. Their gene- 
rals were at first fearful Uiat the advance of the English had cut off the dikes 
which formed their line of communication with Menou ; but that commander 
discovered a circuitous route, by wliich he was enabled to reach Alexandria, 
and on the evening of the 19tb, the whole disposable French troops, 11,000 
strong, including 1400 cavalry, with 40 pieces of cannon, were drawn up on 
this imposing position. Every thing conspired to recommend early and de- 
cisive operations; the ancient fame and tried prowess of the Egyptian army 
left no room for doubt that they would speedily drive the presumptuous 
islanders into the sea; while by protracting operations, time would be 
afforded for the Grand Vizier to cut off the garrisons on the frontier of Syria, 
and the Indian army to menace their rear from the Red Sea (4). 
lotrrntine The grpund occupied by the two armies was singularly calculated' 
to awaken the most interesting recollections. England and France 
^ h) contend for the empire of the East in the cradle of an- 

cient civilisation, on the spot where Pompey was delivered up to 
the victorious arms of Cssar, and under the wails of the city which is destined 
to perpetuate to the latest generation the prophetic wisdom of .Alexander. 

' * - • • •• 

( 1 ) Tlie RngiisH lost |,300i tlin Frcncli 500 mcn^ (3) WiU. 30< 33> Rejrii. SI5> 319.' Jom. xW. 337* 
in this affAir. It is i«nprs.<tihle To refuse a trilmle of 338- .Ann, tSOI, 329. 

■thiiintion to tbr of the .tikI vjfour of (3> WiU. 34, 2 j> 3U. I^gn. 220i 323. Join. xir. 

llic soldiers, wbleb. with sarh inferior forees, 330. Aon. ftr;;. t80l,333. 

eiul>l«*d iltp RepubiicATis, at so .*i cu>l, lo (A) W He. 35. Jmu. xiv. 339> 330. RcpOi 332, 

intlit'l so serious a loss upon tbfiradvcrsiarics —Srti 223. Hard. vili. 152. 

Wtusoe, 23 ; ReoaiCR, 217» 219; and ./««. Jttp. 

1301,327. 
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Every object which met the eye was fraught with historic renown. On the 
right of the French line rose Pompcy’s Pillar, on the left Cleopatra’s Needle ; 
in the distance were seen the mouldering walls and Eastern domes of Alex- 
andria, while on the extreme horizon, stretching into the sea, appeared the 
far-famed lower of Pharos. The British, as well as their antagonists, fell the 
influence of the scene and the grandeur of the occasion ; and these ancient 
rivals in military renown prepared to join in their first serious contest since 
the Revolution (i), with a bravery worthy of the cause in which they were 
engaged, and the animating presence in which they stood. ‘ 

On the 20th, the castle of Aboukir, with its garrison of 190 men, 
AH..”"' surrendered. On the morning of the 21st, the army was under arms 
at three o’clock, eagerly expecting the attack which the movements of the 
preceding evening had led them to anticipate. A gloomy mist covered the 
plain, through which every eye was painfully striving to pierce ; every ear 
was straining to catch the smallest sound ; the eastern horizon was anxiously 
regarded, but though the grey of the morning was perceptible, it seemed re- 
luctant to break. Suddenly the report of a musket was heard, followed by 
two cannon shots on the left ; the oflicers, thinking the attack was to com- 
mence there, were already galloping in that direction, when a sharp rattle 
brokeoul on the right, followed by theloud shoutswhich top surely announced 
that the attack had begun in that quarter. In fact the enemy, under Lanussc, 
were advancing in great force against the Roman ruins, where the S8th and 
25d regiments were placed ; the English oflicers no sooner saw the glazed 
hats of the Republicans emerging through the mist, than they poured in a 
fire by platoons, so heavy and well-directed, that the French were compelled 
to swerve to their left, and in making this movement the brave Lanusse re- 
ceived a mortal wound. Ills division was so disconcerted by this event, and 
the fire of the English, which was kept up with uncommon vigour, both on 
their front and flank, that they broke and fled in confusion behind the sand- 
hills. But at this instant. General Rampon advanced at the head of a fresh 
column, two thousand strong, and joining the broken remains of Lanusse’s 
division, renewed the attack with greater force, and succeeded in turning the 
Roman ruins so as to take the troops who defended them both in front and 
flank. Menou supported this attack by a grand charge with all his cavalry. 
No sooner did Sir Ralph perceive it advancing than he moved up the -i2d and 
28th regiments from the second line to the support of the menaced wing, but 
soon after it arrived in the fire, the first of these corps was suddenly charged 
in flank by the Republican horse, and broken. Notwithstanding this, the 
brave Highlanders formed in little knots, and standing back to back, resisted 
the cavalry when they endeavoured to cut them down. The 28th regiment 
was maintaining a severe action in front, when they were sUirtled by hearing 
French voices behind their line, the rear rank had just time to face about, 
when it was assailed by a volley from a regiment w hich had got round under 
cover of the mist; and these gallant troops, without flinching, stood back to 
back, and maintained this extraordinary contest for a considerable time. But 
this bold irruption of the French soon exposed them to the same dangers with 
which they had threatened the English. The British reserve advanced in ad- 
mirable order, and threw in a close and well-directed fire upon the attacking 
column; the Republicans, in their turn, were assailed at once in front and 
flank, and driven into the ruins, where a battalion which, by its great success 
in the Italian wars, had acquired the surname of the Invincibles, was obliged 
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to lay dowTi its arms, after having lost above two-thirds of its numbers. The 
French cavalry also, having now lost half their force by the close and mur- 
derous fire of the English infantry, prepared to cut their way back to their 
own lines. For this purpose they charged the English reserve with the utmost 
fury ; but those steady men with admirable coolness opened their ranks so as 
to let the squadrons sweep through, and instantly closing them again, and 
wheeling about, threw in so deadly a fire upon the disordered horsemen, 
that they almost all, with their commander Uoize, perished on the spot. The 
remnant, both foot and horse, of the force which had made this formidable 
attack, escaped in confusion from the scene of slaughter, and regained in dis- 
may the French position (I). 

Rotreat of The defeat of this desperate attack terminated the important opc- 
iiM Krrnrii. fations of tlus eventful day. On the left of the English position the 
operations of the Republicans were confined to a distant cannonade; and a 
more serious attack on the centre was repulsed by the close ami destructive 
lire of the English guards. At length Menou, finding that all his elforts had 
proved unsuccessful, ordered a general retreat, which was efiected in the best 
order, to the heights ofNicopolison his rear, under cover of the cannon placed 
on that formidable position. The loss of the English amounted to l.'ifM) in 
killed and wounded ; that of the French to above 2000; but this was of com- 
paratively little importance. They had lost the character of invincibles; the 
charm which had paralysed the world was broken ; and on the standards 
taken by the victors, they pointed with exultation to the names, “ Ee Pas- 
sage de laScrivia, le Passage duTagliamento, le Passage de I’lsonzo, la Prize 
de Gratz, le Pont de Lodi (2].” 

Si'h of^r important triumph was mingled with one mournful re- 

R»ii.h collection. Sir Ralph Abercromby, who had the glory of first lead- 

rromby. ing the English to decisive victory over the arms of revolutionary 

France, received a mortal wound in the early part of the day, of which he 
died a few days afterwards. No sooner did that gallant veteran hear of the 
furious irruption of the French cavalry into the lines on the right, than he 
mounted his horse, and galloped in that direction; he arrived while it was 
yet dark, when almost unattended by bis aides-de-camp, whom he had des- 
patched in various directions, on the ground over which the cavalry were 
sweeping, and was assailed by the French dragoons, one of whom he disarmed 
in a personal conflict; but soon after he received a wound from a musket- 
shot on the thigh, which compelled him to dismount, and walk to the redoubt 
on the right of the guards, where he remained for the rest of the day, walking 
about, exposed to a terrible cannonade, insensible alike to the pain of his 
wound and the danger of his situation. With anxious hopes he watched the 
progress of the action, every i>art of which was visible from that elevated 
station, and had the satisfaction of seeing the French retire and the victory 
finally decided before the loss of blood began to darken his eyes, lie lived till 
the morning of the 29th, expressing no solicitude but for the issue of the con- 
test ; he bore a painful operation for thecxtraction of the ball with the greatest 
firmness; but it could not be reached by the skill of tlie surgeons, and hesunk 
at length in the arms of glory, leaving a name enshrined in the grateful re- 
collection of his country (5). 

The battle of Alexandria not only delivered Egypt from the Republican 
yoke ; it decided, in its ultimate consequences, the fate of the civilized 

(0 wu. 31 , S 3 , Ann. RC 5 . 1801, 230, 231. 1801. 232- Jom. jiv. 335. 337. linn). »iii. 153, ISt. 

Rnsn. 226, 227. Join. xiT. 334. 335. (3' WIU. 4J. .Ann. Urg. 1801, 232. 

(2) Will. 33. 38. Rnuii. 228. 231. Ann. Bee- * 
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'' Olid- The imiiorlanre of .1 iriunipli is not ahvavs measured hy the 
of troops enfragnd ; twenly-foiir thousand itonians, under 
.0.,. Ca'sar at Pharsalia, thaiujed llic face of antiquity; thirty thousand 
Hepuhlieans, at .Marengo, seau-d Xapoleon on the consular throne, and esta- 
hhshed a power which overturned all the monarchies of Europe. The contest 
of twelve thousand liritish, with an equal number of Erench, on the sands of 
Alexandria, m its remote elTccts overthrew a greater empire than that of 
.harlemagne, and rescued mankind from a more galling tyranny than that 
of the Roman emperors It lirsl elevated the hopes and conlirmed the reso- 
lution of the English soldiers ; it lirst broke the charm by which the conti- 
nemal I'-H'ons had so long been enthralled ; it first revived the niilitarv spirit 
o le English pwple, and awakened the pleasing hope that the descendants 
of he iictorsat Crecy and Agincourt bad not degenerated from the valour 
of their fathers, ^othlng but the recollection of this decisive trial of strength 
could have supported the liritish nation through the .arduous conflict which 
awaited them on the renew al of the war, and induced them to remain firm 
and unshaken amidst the successive prostration of every continental power, 

skv « ‘*''ri ’I’*: " of the Pyrenees, and the eastern 

sk) was reddened bj the conflagration of Moscow. The continental nations, 
accustomed to the shock of vast armies, and to regard the English onlv as a 
n^ at power, attached little importanee to the contest of such inconsiderable 
odics of men on a distant shore; hut the prophetic eye of Xapoldon at once 
aiscerncd the magnitude of its consequences, and he received the intelligence 
o the disaster at Alexandria with a degree of anguish equalled only by that 

experienced from the shock of Trafalgar (1). 

“‘“"S'* in its iiltiniate eflects to produce these im- 

.'Ireiir,? consequences, the victory of Alexandria was not at first 

r ii r ^J.**:'’***^" results at all commensurate to the ardent anticipations 
o le .nglish people. The movements of the English army were for long 
cautious and dilatory; but, though their operations were not brilliant, they 
were skilful, and ultimately produced the desired results. For some days 
after the battle they remained on the ground where they had so bravely com- 
bated and the French occupied the heights of Nicopolis— both parties being 
busied in repairing their losses, and restoring the strength of their forces. At 
englli a reinforcement of six thousand Albanians having arrived in the bay 
of Aboukir, they were joined hy a Uritish detachment. of a thousand men, and 
the combined forces appro.ichcd Ilosetta, situated on one of the mouths of 
siirmi'ilT Nile. On their apjiroacli, the French garrison retired to Da- 
onDaiii' inietta, leaving a hundred and fifty men in fort Julien, who, after 

M*y 0 - a spirited resistance, surrendered on the lilth April. Shortly after 

tlie English army was reinforced by three thousand men, w ho landed at 
Aboukir in the beginning of May, and General Hutchison (2), who had now 
succeeded to the command, resolved to commence otfensive operations. 
Meanwhile divisions, the natural result of such uiiwonled disasters, broke 



(I) Doar. iv. J09. IV.M.r. t . 202. Jura. ji». 338. 
**l c.in With safrty offirm,” mhI Jimot, " Ilut 
s wa$ to liflTc made Kjfypi the 

poiiii ftom which ilie lliBiMlcrlwli Vas lo issue 
whlfh WAS lo rrcerwhflni the Briiislj crapiro. 1 can 
eakily iytiip*ilii*c. tluTcrorc, with thchcruel acony 
whiih h** UfitlrrMCiit when he )»ronnuiiced these 
wonK, “Juiiot, we have lost Egrpt.” TIw first con- 
»ul never ieUhoMdrnuitU know !o what « degree he 
was ofQicted hy the stfohe which he received from 
iiogUad on that occasion. Jiinot alone was fwllr 



arqaain(C<! with it; it was only lo the eyes of those 
who had cujoyrd his early intimacy that he raised 
the vHI which conctyitrd the anguish of liis heart. 
Jannt wept like a cliiM when he reroimlcd what 
Ihr first consol had said during the Iwn hours that 
bs was with him after he rcecivcxi inlcliigenre of 
lint disastrous creui. •* My projects alike with my 
ilre.itns Inn* lieen dcstroyeil hy England,’* said tli.i*l 
great coiMjiicror. — Ducaass or AssAXTas, v. 202, 
203. 

U) Ann. Reg. igoi. 233. Joni. xir. 33Sj S3i 
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“‘™L'o“ the French generals. Ccneral Regnier strongly hrged 

KinotiB iho (lie expedience of leaving garrisons only in Alexandria, Cairo, and 
i.ir"u. other important points, and emicentrating the mass of the troops 
at Ramanieh, in a situation either to fall upon the Knglish army, if they 
should leave their lines to attack Rosetta or .Alexandria, nr crush the tlrand 
Vizier if he should attempt to cross the Rcscri. Rut ffotliing could induce 
.Mcnou to adopt any thing hut half measures. He detached four thousand 
troops to relieve Rosetta, who arrived on the Mile loo late to disengage that 
place, and retired to El-Aft, where they threw up intrenchments, and awaited 
the movements of the English ; but himself remained at .Mexandria, nbsli- 
nalely persisting in thebeliefthat tbc Grand Vizier would never cross 

Pifasiircs oT , i> > ■ i . ■ . . 

skiiou. the Desert, that the English would not venture to (luit their posi- 
tion, and that if he remained lirm a little longer, they would again betake 
Apiii i3. themselves to their vessels. Meanw hile General Hutchison was ra- 
pidly circuinscribiiig his limits at Alexandria; he cut the isthmus which 
separated the lake Maadichfroin the dried bed of the lake Marcotis, and filled 
with the sea that monument of ancient industry, which in a great degree 
isolated .Alexandria from the rest of Egypt ; w hile the British llotilla ascended 
the Mile, and captured an important convoy descending that river for the use 
of its garrison. These disasters produced the greatest discouragement in the 
French army ( I ) ; the dissensions among the ollicers increased in vehemence, 
and General Regnier’s language in particular became so menacing that the 
commaiidcr-in-cliicf, apprehensive that he might, with the concurrence of 
the army, assume the command, had him arrested and sent back to France (2). 
nTicr.'on dctacbment of La Grange, with four thousand men, having 

•uume. reduced the garrison of Alexandria to little more than six thou- 
sand, General Hutchison at length moved forward, with the main 
i“o«l”ar body of his forces, towards Ramanieh, in order to menace Cairo, 
and carry the war into the upper parts of Egypt. Four thousand 
British and six thousand Turks, in the first instance, advanced against the 
intrenched position of La Grange at El-.Afl. On the approach of such consi- 
derable forces, he retired to the fortified position of Ramanieh, an important 
post on the Nile, from which the canal branches oil which connects it with 
.Alexandria, where he collected four thousand infantry, five hundred cavalry, 
>i"y ’• and forty pieces of cannon. After a sharp skirmish, however, this 
position was abandoned, and the advance of Hutchison having cutoff their 
retreat to Alexandria, the Republicans were compelled to fall back upon 
tniHorf or Cairo, which they reached a few days afterwards. The capture of 
lum.iiicii. Ramanieh was an important step in the campaign, as it completely 
isolated the troops at Cairo from those at Alexandria, cut off the chief sup- 
Iiliesfroni the latter city, and rendered all attempt at co-operation impos- 
sible between them. The fruits of this acquisition soon appeared in the cap- 
ture of a convoy of four hundred men and six hundred camels, bound for 
Alexandria, which, in the patldess solitude of the Desert, fell a prey to the 
activity and vigilance of the English cavalry 



(l)Jam.xiv 33D, 340. Rreii. UJ. 333. W ill. 58. 

^ (3> TSl* ihsrarrrrs of Meiiiiu oiiO ncpiifr aro 
tlius t>iveu Iiy Xiipnit'on Mriiou ajtprjrcd to 
li:ivr ail the qunlitirs fitted for the coimuAtKi ; *liC 
Vfis ieaniedo and an esLCi-Ilent civil go- 

vrntnr. lie li.td bccomca MusAuimao, Mrhiili, how 
riti’culnn* soever, was ngrcenhlclo the natives of 
the country: a douhl hnng ovet- his tnilitary capa* 
city, but unnr ove^his persoiul courage: be had 
acted well in U Vend^ and at the amult of 



Alexandria. General Hegnier was more kahilualetl 
to war; but he want^ tbc chief nualityr in a general* 
iti>cbier; cxcelleut aaIicii sreunfi in i-ntninand, ho 
waft- unfit to lake the lead. Mis character waft silent 
and .••olitar^; having no knn>v ledge of the uieaiift df 
elfc-trirying, ruling, or guiding mankind.**— N*r, 
in Moftvo, i. 73. 74. 

(3) dnin. xiv.339« 341. AViUs. 64. 96. Ann. Reg. 
1801. 234. 
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cen^n .1 Meanwhilc the Grand Vizier, eneourtiged by Ihc unwonted intel- 
ligence of llie defeat of the French forces, and relieved by the 

orarciro fcssalion of thc plague in bis army, one great eanse of his weak- 
ness, mustered up courage to cross the Desert, and in Ilie middle of April 
drew near lo the French fortified position, on the frontiers of Syria, at the 
head of twelve Ihoiisand men. At his approach, the Depiiblicans evacuated 
Salahieh and Dalbeis, on thc edge of the Desert, and Damietta, at the mouth 
of one of the branches of the Nile, and drew hack all their forces to Cairo, 
the arrival of La Grange with the troops from Hamanieh having increased 
the disposable force of general Delliard to ten thousand veterans, he moved 
forward at the head of six thousand chosen troops to El-Hanka, to meet the 
Turkish force. Dut the Mussulmans were now under very difierent direction 
from that which le<l them to destruction at Heliopolis. Major Hope, after- 
wards one of thc most distinguished lieutenants ofWellington, was with the 
artillery, and .Major Holloway directed all thc movements of the Grand Vizier. 
These able ofiicers brought up the Turkish artillery and infantry In the fight 
in a wood of date-trees, where the superiority of European discipline was not 
so decisive as in thc open plain; while a skilful movement of the cavalry 
towards their rear threatened to ent off the enemy’s retreat lo Cairo. The 
consequence was, that after an indecisive action of five hours, Delliard re- 
treated lo Ihc capital; a result so different from any which had yet attended 
their warfare with the Depnblicans, that it elevated immensely the spirits of 
the Ottomans, and what was of still greater consequence, disposed them to 
resign themselves implicitly to thc guidance of the Dritish o/licers attached 
lo their staff (f). 

This important advantage having thrown the enemy on all sides back into 
the capital, and the success of thc Turks having proved that under proper 
guidance some reliance could be placed upon them in active operations, 
Cairo ii General Hutchison resolved to advance immediately against Cairo, 
lavMtod. although the promised co-operation of the troops from the Ued Sea 
could not he calculated upon, as, from thc prevalence of contrary winds in 
that dangerous strait, they had been detained much beyond the appointed 
May in. time. Tlic English army invested Cairo on the 20th May on the left, 
while thc Grand Vizier did the same on thc right hank of the Nile. Thc for- 
tifications of the town, begun by Kleber, had been assiduously continued by 
Menoii; hut they wire too extensive, stretching over a circumference of 
fourteen miles, to be adequately guarded by nine thousand men, lo which the 
effective part of the garrison was now reduced ; and although General Daird, 
with the Indian army, had not yet arrived, there could be no doubt that they 
would make their appearance in thc rear if the siege w'cre continued for any 
length of time. Impressed with these considerations, and fearful 
Ciiro that by delay he might not obtain equally favourable terms, Delliard, 
on Ihc day following, proposed a capitulation, on thc same conditions as had 
been agreed lo thc year before at El-Arish, viz. that the army should be con- 
M.y ji. veyed lo France within fifty days, with their arms, artillery, and 
baggage. This was immediately agreed lo. The troops emltarkcd on the Nile 
in virtue of this capitulation, amounted to 15,072, besides the civil servants,^ 
and they left in thc hands of Ihc Dritish 520 pieces of heavy cannon, besides* 
thc field pieces of the corps which they carried with them ; an astonishing 
conquest to have been achieved by a European force of smaller amount, and 
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a lasting monument of tlie important triumph gained by thcHritish arms on 
the sands of Alexandria (I ). 

Adnnn'or Shortly after tliis capitulation was signeci, the army of General . 
BiiilSVdi- Hail'd, six thousand four hundred strong, of whom 3(i00 were 
Jhf'Rtd”" Hritish and 2800 sepoys, appeared on the banks of the Nile from 
India (2). They had sailed from Bombay in tbe end of December, 
but unfortunately the monsoon had set in before they arrived at the mouth 
of the Bed Sea, winch rendered it impossible for them to reach their original 
destination, which was Suex, in time to operate as a diversion to the British 
July 0 . force when it first landed at the mouth of the Nile. After struggling 
hard with contrary winds for above two months, in the course of which two 
transports were lost, the expedition arrived at Cosseir, in Upper Egypt, in 
the beginning of July, and preparations were instantly made for crossing the 
Desert which separates the Red Sea from Thehes. This passage is one hundred 
and forty miles long; and ns it was the first instance recorded in history of a 
European army, with the artillery and encumbrances of modern warfare, 
crossing one of the Eastern deserts, it is in a peculiar monner worthy of 
‘ TMr’" observation. The first detachment began its march from Cosseir, 
murch from and ill nine days it arrived at Kinneh on the Nile. The road across 
the arid wilderness lies almost the whole way through a succession 
of ravines, winding amongst hills varying from live to fifteen 
hundred feet in height. These hills are very remarkable, rising often perpen- 
dicularly on either side of the valley, as if they had been scarped by art, here 
again rather broken and overhanging, as if they were the lofty banks of a 
mighty river, and the traveller traversing its dry and naked bed. Now you 
are quite land locked; now again you open on lateral valleys, and sec upon 
heights beyond small square towers. IVpdts of provisions had liecn provided 
at the eight stations where the army baited, and wells dug by the Arabs, from 
which a tolerable supply of water was obtained, though in many places rather 
of a brackish quality. Not a dwelling was to be seen, and hardly any traces 
of vegetation were discovered along this dreary tract; nothing met the eye 
but bare and arid rocks in the mountains, and loose sand or bard gravel in 
the hollows. The sufferings of tbe soldiers from heat and thirst were very 
great; for though they marched only during the night, yet the atmosphere, *. 
heated to Hii degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade during the day, was at all 
times sultry and oppressive in the highest degree. It was soon found that it 
was impossible by drinking to allay the thirst, and that indulgence in that 
respect only augmented the desire; a little vinegar mixed with water proved 
the only effectual relief. Every where the cannon and ammunition waggons 
passed with facility, drawn by oxen brought from India. No words can 
describe the transports of the soldiers when at Renscb they first came in sight 
of the Nile, flowing in a full majestic stream in the green plain at their feet; 
the bonds of discipline were unavailing to prevent a tumultuous rush of men, 
horses, camels, and oxen, when they approached its banks, to plunge into 
the waves. At length by great efforts the army was assembled at Thebes with 
very little loss, considering the arduous service they bad undergone. They 
there gazed with wonder at the avenues of sphinxes and stately temples 
' which are destined to transmit to the latest posterity the wonders of ancient 

Egypt, and embarking on the Nile, fell down in boats in nine days, a distance 
of three hundred miles, to Grand Cairo, where they arrived on the 10th 

(I) Jom. xiv. 345. 34«. WiU. 1ST, KS. Ann. . (2) Wib, ISS. 189. 
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August. Tlicrc, for Ihc first time in the liistory of the world, the sable 
Hindoos from Ihc banks of the Ganges, Ihc swarthy Asiatics from the plains 
of the Euphrates, and the hlue-eyed English from the shores of Ihc Thames, 
met in arms at the foot of Ihc Pyramids (f ). 
ri»"u»n " Menou was informed of the capitulation of Cairo, he pro- 
n.nt» fessed himself highly incensed at its conditions, and loudly pro- 
mtooii at claimed his resolution lohiiry himself under the ruins of Alexandria. 
.iriV"”' He refused to take advantage, in consequence, of Ihc proposal made 
to him to accede to the capitulation of the capital, and embark on the same 
terms for France. This dcicrminalion was founded on intelligence he had 
received by the brig Lodi, which had eluded the vigilance of the English 
cruisers and penetrated into Alexandria, of the approach of .\dmiral Gan- 
thcaumc with seven sail and live thousand men, accompanied with the most 
peremptory orders from Ihc first consul to hold out to the last extremity. 
Finding that the reduction of this last stronghold could only be effected by 
force. General Hutchison, after the embarkation of General lielliard and his 
division, brought down the greater part of his troops from Cairo; and, in the 
beginning of August, commenced active operations, at Ihc head of sixteen 
thousand men, against .\lcxandria. A flotilla was rapidly collected on the lake 
Mareolis, but to complete the investment of the place,. it was necessary to 
reduce fort Marabou, situated on a longue of land which unites the town to 
the opposite si<le of the lake, and by which alone the garrison received sup- 
plies of provisions from the Arabs. Four thousand men were embarked on 
A»pm. I, the flotilla, and landed near the fort on the 17th, while a feint was 
made of a general attack on the heights of A'icopolis by General Hutchison. 
These operations were completely successful; the landing of the troops was 
effected with very little opposition; batteries were rapidly constructed, and 
so heavy a fire kept up, both by land and sea, that the fort was soon reduced 
Proeirun of to 3 licap of ruius; and the garrison, consisting of a hundred and 
iiieCfgf. sixty men, was compelled to capitulate. .At the same time, some 
of the advanced batteries of the Republicans were carried on the heights near 
the sea; and a column of six hundred men, detached by Menou to recover 
them, driven hack by Colonel Spencer, at the head of seven companies of 
the 50th, with Ihc most distinguished gallantry. In endeavouring to set lire 
to Ihc English flotilla, the French burnt their own schooners on Ihc lake; 
while the light vessels of the fleetboldly sailed into the harbour of Alexandria, 
and opened a cannonade upon the enemy’s squadron in the inner port. On 
the following day. General Coote followed up his success; and advancing 
along the isthmus beyond Marabon, opened his trenches in form against fort 
An*, a:. Le Turc, which was soon breached by a formidable artillery. These 
disasters at length wakened Menou from his dream of security; he forgot his 
Aug 3i. resolution to conquer or die, and agreed to a capitulation, in virtue 
of which the French were to surrender Alexandria, with ail its aiTillcry, and 
surrfmicr lic transported back to France, with their arms, baggage, and ten 
oisirnmi. pjeccs of caiinoii only. It was agreed between the military com- 
manders that the collections of antiquities and drawings which had been 
made by the artists and learned men who accompanied the expedition should 
be surrendered to the British ; but as they made the most vigorous remon- 



(f) ^rherer's 68. 69. Will. 171, 173. thff imnp^ps ; anolher prftnf amon{* ttip mnn)' which 

Alin. I\c^. l80t.S37. cxi&tf of llio comiuuu origin uf these early nntioni. 

A singular incidt*nl orcurreU on Ibis occasion. 1 ba\*e heard this curious fact from several olTicers 
When the Sepoy regiments came to the iiioimmenls who were present oit the occasion, 
of aocisnt r.gy^it, they fell down and worshipped 
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striinres against sucli a condition, and threatened to destroy them ratlicr than 
tliat tlicy should fall into the hands of the victors, General Hutchison, with a 
generous regard to the interests of science and the feelings of these distin- 
guished persons, agreed to dc|iart from the stipulation, and allow those 
treasures of art to be forwarded to France. The sarcophagus of Alexander, 
however, was retained by the British, and formed the glorious trophy of 
their memorable triumph (1). 

The military results of this compiest were very great. Three hundred 
and twelve pieces of cannon, chielly brass, were found upon the works of 
Alexandria, besides seventy-seven on board the shi|)s of war. .No less than 
li).'i,0tK) pounds of powder, and 11,000 gun cartridges were taken in the 
magazines; while the soldiers who capitulated were 10,011, independent of 
.500 sailors and 033 civil ser\ ants. The total troops who capitulated in Fgy|it 
were nearly 21,000, all tried veterans of France; an astonishing success to 
have been aebieved by a British force which had hardly ever seen a shot 
fired, and even including those who came up from India six weeks after Cairo 



had surrendered, never amounted to 

(0 Ann. Itri;. ISOI , 238, 239. Wils. |9t, 212. 
.loin xlv. 83U. 853. Kcgn. 280. 288. 

(2) Wil,. 179.218. 217. .Viin. Rrg. 1801. 239. 
Join. %W, 352. 3.53. Rrg't. 280. 280, 

The troops u liu capitulateil at Cairo, exclusive of 
civil 5vrvflnls, were; — ..... 13.672 

v\t Airxautlria 10. .526 

^24,200 

( WiU. 170. 217.] ivliicli, supposing 4000 lo»t in ihe 
previous riigagrinriii, Km ‘Cs a total of 28,000 lurn, 
to oppo.se ike Urili»h in Egvpl, liaviog at their 
command In kcarj cannon ami Hi'kl pieces, above 
700 gnn$. 'tlie ainnunt of ibe fonv' whicli iko 
French bad in Ibii cunlesf, is ascerLaiiieU bj Ibo 
bent possible cv'idriirr, that of an unwilling witness, 
perfectly acquainted willi the facts, uiid never 
di.s]K)Scd to exaggerate Uie amount of bis Kcatni 
Irorps. '* In Mardi, 1801.” sass Napolonii, “ tbe 
£iigii»li <liM.'uibarkrd an army of 18.000 men, wiib- 
nut arlitlrry or cavalry burses ;Jt .vbimii! Lave been 
dcfttrnyrcl. The army, vumtubbed aflcrsix months 
of false mamruvres, nor disembarktd oh the thores of 
/'ro4rric«rtt//24,000 itrong, \\ ben fiaptileun quiUrd 
it, ill the end of August 1799, it ainminletl in alt to 
28.M0 men. A.s tbe Itrilidi and allied forces did 
not enter simult.indbu.sly into ariiou, but on the 
cuutrary. at an interval of several mnnibs from 
each etiier, the victory mast have rrt^taiiird with 
the bn’iidi if they li.Td lind a general of capacity at 
tboir head, who knevr how to avail Idiiiselffkiiruliy 
of the advantages of bis eeiilrnl position.” ( Map. in 
Monib. i 80. 81. and ii. 216- ] I'hc British forces 
which cair.c with Sir Batph AlHsirroiuby 

were 16.500 

l.andt'tl in April, . . . . .. . 3,000 

Came with Sic Uavid Baird, . . , 5,010 

Total British and Indian troops, . 25,518 

I Wil*. 270. 308 ] n»e onny of the (inml Vizier, 
which a'Jvanc*ed again.st Cuira ."fler the hatllc of 
Alrtandrisi wq.h only 1 4,000 slro'ig, and in such a 
Slate nf diMicg.inixatio^i a.s to be cajialde of cfrc'vliiig 
very litiic in tbe lield ; [ U'ils. 1 10.] and the rorjis 
wliiili landed at Rosetta vra-s only GOOO men. and 
effrcled very little agaitist the enemy. NMicn, 
tliert-fore, it Is recotb-clo<I ih-jt the campaign srss 
rCidly conclmleti by the CA|uluhdion «if fjeiirral 
Bdliard at llairo on tbe 26ih June, ih.il tbe forces 
from the Reil .Sea only iandul at Cosscir oiVtIic 8lh 
July, and arrived at (oiiro on tbe 10th August, and 
cuusequeutly that the contest wat decided by 



the same numerical strength {i). 

19,500 British ag.iitut 28.000 French, having the 
advantage nf.iceitiral position and poAsessinii of 
all the forliflc'J pljri's in the cuuntry, it inu<it be 
adiiiilieJ (hat inuderu history has few more glorious 
acbifvciuniis to ronmu'iiiorale. 

*lhis being (be first great disaster which the Re« 
pnldiiMiis bad Mistuined by l.iml since the cuni'> 
uienciHiientoflhc; revolution, and il liuvhig fallen on 
sodislingul.slicda port inn of their. iriny as that which 
had gone tlirougli the Italian and hgyptian cam- 
paigns. they have Iwen indcT.itigalde in ihejr en- 
deavours lu uuderrate tbe credit due to the Eij« 
gli^h troops on tlie oci-asitm; forgrltiug. that 'if the 
Urilish acted feebly, wbat must the Frrnrli have 
Isceii when, wi(li such a superiority of force, they 
were compelled to c.-ipilulatc. it is true, that the 
movements of llutclilson after tbe battles of 2Ut 
March were slow and cautious; but that they were 
not tiurrusnnahly so, is proved by tbeennsideratinu 
that he bad to advance with less than half bis army 
ogainsl a force at (iraiid (iairo, wtiicli jiuiMinted tik 
13.000 men, and could send 10.000 into the field, 
and that even after ail he arrived at th»; scene of 
action, and concluded (he capiluiatiuii uf Cairn, six 
weeks before the arrival of the troops from Uic Itcd 
bca, with no more than 4..500 llurnpr.Tns. and a 
disorderly rabble of 25.01)0 Turks, lutnily pro- 
vided with any hattorin* train. (Wils, 158,J All 
the ittgvnniiy of the French cannot obviate the 
important fart ili:it, by Hutchison's .ndvance to 
Rainniiieb, be lejianited ibeir armies at Cairo and 
Alexandria from c.vcb other, and enabled him, with 
a force greatly inferior to the two taken together, 
to be supreior to both at the point'-i.f aUack, tbe 
surest tc:>l, as Xapah-on jtully observes, of a good 
general. Thu British officers, alter Alexundria was 
token, discovered that the works on the heights nf 
Micopnlts, and, in |)ariicular, (mis Cretin and Caffu* 
relit, were in &ui-ti a stale that they cutdd have up* 
posed no elfcttii'j] resistanre to a vigorous attack,, 
and they were thus led to regret (b.Tt they had been 
Induced by tlieir imposing appearanir to relinquish 
ths active pursuit of (heir advantagr.s before Mr- 
nou's arrival on the l3th shircli :( VN its 212 J hut 
if they bad done so, and Alex.tndria bad thereby 
/alien, >1 is doubtful whether ihc ultimate success of 
the cxpcdiU'Jii would not have been e;>da:>grK‘d ; 
as It would Live only deprived the enemy of 4t't:0 
men, and hd to the cniiccnlr..tioii of the remaindrr, 
above 20.000 strung, in the centml |msition at 
Cuiro, fruui whence' they might Live destruyinl 
either llio grund Vizier, Sir4>. Baiixl, or Gducral 
Uutchisuu, as they successively a]iproached the in- 
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After the reduction of Alexandria, the greater part of the army, with 
General Hutchison, returned to England, leaving twelve thousand men, 
including the Indian troops, to secure the country, until a general peaee. 
The European officers and soldiers were much struck hy the luxury of their 
comrades in the Indian service, and, accustomed to sleep on the bare sand, 
with no other covering than a tented canopy, beheld with astonishment the 
numerous retainers and sumptuous equipages which attested the magnifi- 
cence of Asiatic warfare. But Sir David Baird soon showed that if they had 
adopted the pacific habits of the soldiers of Darius, they had not forgotten the 
martial qualities of those of Alexander, and their morning exercises in the 
camp of Alexandria exhibited a combination of activity and discipline never 
surpassed by the finest troops of the Western world (f). 

Aifoipirf The expulsion of the French from Egypt was followed by a piece 
tli^Turiu” of treachery on the part of the Ottomans, which, if not firmly 
resisted by the English commander, would have brought indelible disgrace on 
the British name. The Turkish Government, aware of the insecure tenure by 
which their authority in Egypt was held, as long as the Beys retained their 
ascendency in the country, had secretly resolved upon extirpating them; and 
in order to carry their design into effect, seven of the chiefs were invited to 
Alexandria, to iiold a conference with the Capitan Pacha, by whom they were 
received with every demonstration of respect, and invited on board a British 
vessel. But when they got into the boats which were to convey them thither, 
they took fright, and desired to he returned ashore, and this having been 
refused, a struggle ensued, in the course of which three of the Beys were 
killed, and four wounded. This frightful violation of all public faith, though 
by no means unusual among Asiatic despots, excited the most lively indigna- 
tion in the British army; General Hutchison immediately put his troops 
under arms, and made such energetic remonstrances to the Capitan Pacha, 
that he was obliged to surrender up the four Beys who had been wounded, 
and the bodies of the slain, who were interred with military honours at 
Alexandria. This resolute conduct completely cleared the British from all 
imputation of having been accessary to the intended massacre, though it was 
far from allaying the indignant feelings of the English officers, many of whom 
openly declared the Capitan Pacha should have been seized in the centre of 
his camp, and hung by the yard-arm of the frigate to which he intended to 
have conveyed the victims of his treachery (2). 
ciuinfo in \vhcn left to their own resources, however, the Mameluke chiefs 
n.eoi of were lolaliy unable to inaiulain Ihcir former government in Lgj pl. 
wb’cii'hiu Many of them had fallen in the contest with France, their re- 
Tulk^. doubtable cavalry had perished ; and out of the whole militia of the 
province scarce two thousand could be mustered in arms, when the Euro- 
peans withdrew. They were compelled to relinquish, therefore, their old 
feudal sovereignty on the banks of the Nile, and accept the offer of the Grand 
Seignior, to surrender on favourable terms the province into the hands of the 
Osnianlis. A pacha was established, who soon became the real sovereign of the 
country, and long contrived, by the regular payment of his tribute, to 
maintain himself undisturbed in his dominions. Under his able and undivided 
administration, order began to reappear out of chaos; life became compa- 
ratively secure, though e.\cessive taxation was established, and the national 

Icrior of Kgypt* whriTs», by the rctentj«>n of (|) Wils. 177. Ann. Reg. Ib01»«39. 

Alexandria, that dispersion of force occaAioaed, (!2) Will, Anu< Keg. Ib01» 240> Uuin. iv. 

Mbieh idUiuately pcovctl fatal to ibeia iu the caiu* 173> 17ii 
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resources were prodigiously augmented. By this means one singular and 
lasting consequence resulted from the French residence in Egypt. The old 
auarchical tyranny of the .Mamelukes was d(n>troyed ; a powerful government 
established on the banks of the Nile, which, in the end, crushed the Wahabees 
in Arabia, extended itself over Syria, as far as the deliles of mount Taurus, 
and was only prevented, by the intervention of France and Russia, from . 
utterly overturning the dominion of the Osinaulis. Thus every thing con- 
spired to bring about the groat Oriental Revolution of the nineteenth century; 
the power of the Turks, the chief bulwark of Mahometanism, was weakened 
^likc by the victories of the French and the conquests of their opponents, 
and the Crescent, long triumphant in the Fiast, was at length struck down, 
not less by the ultimate cITccts of the ambition of the Republicans, who 
ridiculed every species of devotion, than the devout enthusiasm of the 
.Moscovites, who sought an entrance to Paradise through the breach of 
Coustantiuoplc. 

Eiun.. iJui neither of the victorious states foresaw those remote couse- 
In quences, w Inch as yet lay buried iu the womb of fate, and the 
S.’piV".Id demonstrations of joy at the surrender of Alexandria were as ar- 
** *he shores of the Bosphorus as the banks of the Thames. 

The eannou of the seraglio were lired, the city was splendidly 
illuminated, medals were struck to be distributed among the Fhiglish who 
had served in Egypt, and a palace hiiilt fur the British ambassjidor at Pera, as 
a lasting monument of the gratitude of the Ottoman empire. In London, the 
public thankfulness, if less noisy, was still more sincere. The people of Eng- 
land hailed tJiis great achievement as a counterpoise to all the disasters of the 
war; as a humiliation of France on that element where it had been so long 
victorious, and a check to its ambition in that (piartcr where its hopes had 
been most sanguine; and as the harbinger of those greater tviumjdis which 
would await them, if the enemy should carry into execnlion their long 
threatened invasion of the British islands. L’nder the inllucnee of these senti- 
ments the early disasters of the war were forgotten ; the fears, the asperity of 
former times were laid aside ; and the people, satisfied w ith having redeemed 
their honour in military warfare by one great triumph, looked forward with- 
out anxiety to the cessation of the contest, in the linn belief that they could, 
renew it without apprehension whenever the national safety required that it 
should be resumed (1). 

inn. Although tlie F'rench were thus expelled from Egypt, it was not 
Sm'ionVof without the greatest efforts on the part of Napoleon to preserve so 
important an acquisition, that it eluded his grasp. By great exer- 
tions a squadron of seven ships of the line and live frigates, having 
on board six thousand men and vast supplies of all sorts, was made ready for 
sea, and sailed from Brest in the beginning of January ; it eluded the vigilance ' 
of two British squadrons which were detached in pursuit under Sir John 
Borlase Warren and Sir Richard Bickerton, passed the straits of Gibraltar, and 
crept along the coast of Africa, almost to within sight of the Pharos of 
Alexandria ;'but there one of its frigates, the Africaine, was encountered, and 
captured by the English frigate Phoebe, of equal force; and the admiral, dis- 
couraged by this disaster, and alarmed at the accounts he received of the 
strength of Lord Keith’s squadron off the coast of Egypt, w'hich, united to 
that of Bickerton, now amounted to seventeen sail of the line, renounced his 
enterprise, and returned to Toulon. One of his frigates, however, the Regd- 
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nOrc', passed, under false colours, through the Urilish Heel, and made its way ' 
into Alexandria ; aiiddhis the first consul considered ns decisive evidence that 
the whole, if directed with etpial skill, might have reached the same destina- 
tion. Cantheaume, therefore, received positive orders to pul again -to sea, 
and at all hazards to attempt the relief of Egypt. Me set sail accordingly on 
Maicii JO. the 20th March, avoided Sir John Korlasc Warren’s squadron, wliich 
he met oil' Sardinia, and continued his route towards the coast of Africa; 
but Warren instantly made sail in the same direction, and arrived oil' Alexan- 
dria on the 2."d April. A'o sooner was (iantheaume informed of this than he 
again turned about, and regained Toulon without any disaster. Irritated 
beyond measure by these rei)cated failures, Napoleon transmitted peremptory 
orders to the admiral to put to sea a third time, and endeavour, at all 
hazards, to convey the reinforcements he had on board into Alexandria ; he 
Mayju. set .sail accordingly on the 20th May, threw succours in passing to 
the llepiihlicau force besieging porto Ferraio in the isle of Elba; increased 
his squadron by three frigates prepared for him by General Soult at Brun- 
dusium, and arrived in sight of the roast of Egypt, for the third time, on the 
«th June. One of his brigs, the Heliopolis, rearhetl Alexandria on the day 
following; but when Gantheaume was making prei>arations for landing the 
troops on the .sands to the westward of that town, his look-out frigates made 
signals that the English lleet, consisting of forty sail, of which eighteen were 
of the line, was approaching. It was no longer possible to ell'ect the object of 
the expedition; in a few hours longer the si|iiadron would be enveloped in 
the enemy’s licet, and the landing of the troops in the desert shore without 
stores or provisions, w ould expose them to eertain destruction. Gantheaume, 
therefore, refused to accede to the wishes of the olliccrs of the army, who 
were desirous to incur that perilous alternative, and made sail again for the 
jmic Ji. coast of France. On bis route homewards he fell in with the 
Switfsurc, of seventy-four guns, which Captain Hollowell defended long with 
his accustomed gallantry, but he was at length obliged to surrender to the 
vast superiority of the licpublican force, and with this trophy the admiral 
regained the harbour of Toulon. The French journals, long accustomed to 
continued disasters at sea, celebrated this gleam of success as a memorable 
triumph, and loudly boasted of the skill with which their lleet had traversed 
the Mediterranean and avoided the English squadrons; “a melancholy 
rcfiection,” says the historian of Napoleon, “ for a country and its admirals 
when skill in avoiding a combat is held equivalent to a victory. (1).” 

This elfort, however, was not the only one made by llic first consul for 
the relief of Egypt. His design was to support Gantheaume by a combined 
squadron of liftecn ships of the line, drawn from the harbours of France and " 
Spain. For this purpose great efforts had been made by the Spanish marine; 
six ships of the line at Cadiz had been placed under the orders of the French 
admiral Dumanoir, and six others had feachcHl that harbour from Fcrrol, 
while the Engli.sh blockading sipiadrons, under Sir John Itorlase Warren and 
Sir Hichard Uickerton, had left their stations off these harbours in search of 
Admiral Gaulhcanmc; and Admiral Einois, with tintec ships of the line, was 
to join them from Toulon. The British Government, justly alarmed at such 
a concentration of force in the isle of Econ, hastily despatched Sir James 
Saumarez with seven ships of the line and two frigates, to resume the block- 
jiinr i3. ade of Cadiz ; and he had hardly arrived off the harbour’s mouth, 
when advices were received that Aiuiral Unois, with three ships of the line 

(t) Bi(. it. St. 36. Jvm. ><v. 3C3, 3SS Uuui, vii. 108. 113. Auo. Rr;, 1801, 318. 
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and one frigalc, was approacliing from the Mediterranean. Xo sooner did 
tlie Frencli admiral lind that the blockade of Cadiz had been re-established 
by a force superior to his own, than he abandoned all hope of circcling the 
prescribed junction, and fell back to Algesiraz bay, where he look shelter 
under the powerful batteries which defend its coast. Thilher he was followed 
by Sir James Saumarez, whose squadron was now reduced to si.\ ships of the 
line by theelelachmentof one of his vessels to the mouth of the Guadalquiver; 
and tlie British admiral resolved upon an immediate attack notwithstanding 
that the forts and batteries and gun-boats, now manned by gunners from the 
French ships, presented the most formidable appearance. The British fleet 
Iv'y « stood into the bay, headed bv Captain Hood in the Venerable, with 
tion iti the springs on their cables, and in a short time the action began, the 
Audacious and Pompey successively approaching, and taking their 
stations alongside of the French vessels, between them and the batteries on 
shore. The wind, however, fell shortly after the leading ships got into action, 
so as to prevent the remainder of the squadron from advancing to their sup- 
port; and when at length a light breeze from the south enabled the Hannibal 
to work into the scene of danger, she grounded in such a situation as to be 
exposed to the shot of the French si]uadron on one side, of the formidable 
batteries of Almirante and St. Jago on the other, w Idle fourteen gun-boats, se- 
curely posted under her stern, kept up with great vigour a destructive rak- 
ing lire. To complete the disaster, the wind totally failed soon after, so as to 
render it impossible for the other vessels, notwithstanding the utmost eflbrts, 
to render any effectual assistance; and the boats, which had been destined 
to storming the batteries on the islands, were all required to tow the line-of- 
batlle ships which were still afloat, so as to bring their broadsides to bear upon 
Ti.» Eng. the enemy. After several gallant attempts, therefore, on the part 
lomrf. of Sir James .Saumarez and his squadron, to throw themselves be- 
tween the batteries and the grounded vessel, they were compelled to draw 
olT, leaving her to her fate, and after an honourable resistance, she was 
obliged to strike her colours (1). 

cmt The loss of the British in killed and wounded in this action was 
i"'.™?.'" ^1; 'I'® French and Spaniards, 58G; but 

tLnev.nl. i|i(. uiiwonled occurrence of the retreat of the former, and the 
capture of one of their liue-of-baille ships, difl'uscd the most extraordinary 
joy throughout France, in which the first consul warmly participated (2). It 
was publicly announced at their theatres and in the gazette published on 
the occasion, that three French sail of the line had completely defeated six 
British, and captured one of their number, without the slightest mention of 



(0 Jatorii, iii. 164> 172. Ann. Rej;, I801> 249. 
Dum. vn. Il8»l2l. Jnm. xit. 366. 368* 

All incidriit. bi(>bly rhar&ctrri&tic of thf Rngtisli 
Milors, occurred in tbts action, in its voyage 
tbrougU the Mcdilrrrstirani tliC Froiich flcpt hud 
fallen in with, and laplnrrd, the brig S|Htcdyg of 
fourteen guns* cnminaitdeil by Captain l.ono Oi- 
cHAANK, and that gallant oHirer, with his little 
crew, was on board the Kurmiduble when the ac- 
tion took place in the bay of Algesiraz. At every 
broadside the vessel receirsd from the hnglisb, thi^e 
brave iiirii gave three cheen, regardless alike of the 
threats of iustant death from the Frruch if they 
continued so un.vecmly an inlerniption, and the 
obvious danger llmt lliey themselves might be sent 
to the bottom by their friendly discharges. 

(2) The first consul," says the. Duchess of 
AbrniiU’s,'* recounted this triumph to us with the 
most lively satisfaciloa, witb eyes literally over* 



flowing with joy at this nnlooked-for event. Naval 
victories were rare at thul period, and Napob-on 
fell the full ftatisfaetion ariking from ibis one. Ad* 
inirst Linciis received the sole recotii{>cnse which it 
wav'iii Ills power at that period to bestow, a subro 
of honour. All those who have' nutrowiy studied 
the eharactrr of Napoleon, tiiusl have seen that the 
rutiug passion ol hts great mind was the humbling 
of Uiigland. It was hi.s constant object of study; 
and I «an safely affirm that during the fourteen 
years that he held the reins of power, during which 
I certainly saw him very frequently, he w.-ts loii- 
sUnily set upon that cdijcct, and passionaiely de* 
simus of the glory which it would pi*oduce. He 
constantly thought thul be could give France the 
means ofcombatling that power on equal tenris,nnd 
subduing it; all bis measures tended towards that 
cud."*— U'Asaaxtss, v. 254.236. 
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the batteries on shore, to which the Sp.anish oflicial account, with more jus- 
tice, ascribes the failure of the attack (1 ). liul these transports were of short 
duration, and an awful catastrophe was destined to close the naval strife 
between the two nations, .\fter the battle, the English fleet repaired to Gi- 
braltar, and the utmost efforts were made night and day, to get the squadron 
ready for sea, but it was found that the Pompey was so much damaged 
that she could not be set afloat in time, and therefore her crew were dis- 
tributed through the other vessels, and the fleet stood out to sea to avenge 
the affront they had received on the morning of the I2th July. Meanwhile, 
the Spanish squadron at Cadiz, consisting of six ships of the line and three 
frigates, two of which bore 112 guns eacli, had joined the shattered French 
fleet in Algesiraz bay, and the combined force was moving towards the isle of 
Leon, at the time that the English squadron, consisting of live ships of the 
line and one frigate, were working out of the harbour of Gibraltar (2). 

Nothing in war could he conceived more animating than the circumstances 
under which the British fleet then set forth to redeem the honour of their 
flag. The combined squadron, consisting ot nine ships of the line and four 
frigates, was proudly and leisurely moving towards Cadiz, with all sails set 
and a favourable wind, tearing with them their prize, the Hannibal, which 
they had contrived to get afloat, in tow of the Indienne frigate; the anxiety 
of tiie sailors to rescue her from their hands was indescribable ; the day was 
clear, the rock covered with spectators, and loud shouts announced every suc- 
cessive British vessel which cleared the pier-head of Gibraltar to proceed on 
the perilous service. The mole, the quays, the batteries, the cliffs, were 
crowded with anxious multitudes, eager to witness the approaching conflict; 
the band of the Admiral’s ship, the Ca?sar, played the popular air, “ Come, 
• cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer,” while the military bands of the gar- 
rison made the rock re-echo with the notes of “ Britons, strike home!” So 
thrilling was the interest of the scene, so overpowering the ftelings which it 
excited, that the foreigners who witnessed it wished they bad been English- 
^ meu ; and even the wounded begged to te taken on board to share in the ho- 
nours of the approaching conflict (3). 

proud sight for the English garrison to behold 
•(.in uiii their fleet, of live ships of the line, only ten days after a bloody en- 
t^ur. ' counter, again put to sea to give chase to an enemy’s squadron of 
line-of-battlc ships, six of whom were perfectly uninjured, and which con- 
tained two three-deckers of stupendous magnitude. The Hannibal soon fell 
astern, and with the frigate which had her in tow, returned to Algesiraz; but 
the remainder of the .squadron cleared Gabritia point, and stood away, as 
sreomi darkness set in, with all sail towards Cadiz. At ten at night, a fresh 
, Ai(nir>i. breeze filled the sails of the English fleet ; they gained rapidly on the 
enemy, and Sir James gave orders that they should engage the first vessels 
which they could overtake. .At eleven, the leading ship, the Superb, opened 
its fire upon the Real Carlos, of 112 guns, and after three broadsides she was 
seen to be on Are. Deeming this gigantic adversary so far disabled, that she 
must fall into tlic hands of the remainder of the fleet as they came up, the 



(■l) ** Tte action/* «ay» tbc Madrid Gazette rzira* 
orainar^/' wa« very obatl/i«t«i and bloody on both. 
•Idea, aud likew!^ tni the part of oor naltrriM, 
which decided ibe fate of the day. ft is to the hot 
and sustained fire of fort St.>Jago that we owe the 
capture of the English ship, for her hold manceorre 
of .Tttcinptiog to pass between the French nduiirat’s 
sliip and the shore, made her ground, and notwilh* 



stamling th« utmost exertions to get her afloat, it 
was fottnd irapomtble, and tW fire of the batteries 
rery soon compelled her to atrike.**-- See Janaa, iii. 
173. 

(3) Jamea iii. 179 , 181. Ann. Reg. 180I> 252. 
Jom. xIt. 809. i>um. rii. 128. 
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Superb passed on, and in half an hour overtook and enjtaited llic St. -Antoine, 
of 74 guns, which soon struck her colours. TheCxsar and Venerable ca^ up 
in succession, and the chase was continued ait night, in the midst of a tem- 
pestuous gale, by the light of the discharges which at intervals Hashed through 
the gloom. But wfiile the sailors were making the greatest elTorts, and con- 
stantly nearing the enemy, a terrible catastrophe occurred, w liicli for a mo 
ment daunted the stoutest hearts. The Superb, after having disabled the Beal 
Carlos on her starboard, passed on, poured a broadside on the larboard into 
the San Hermenigeldo, also of lii guns, and soon outstripped both her tirst- 
rate antagonists. In the darkness of the night these two Spanish ships mutu- 
mistaking each other for the enemy, were involved in a mortal 
sUn'.h combat; the violence of tlie winds spread the flames from the one 
to the otlier, the heavens were illuminated by the awful conflagra- 
tion, and at midnight they , both blew up with an explosion so tremendous as 
to shake Cadiz to its foundatfon, and spread a thrill of horror through every 
soul that witnessed it. Out of two thousand men, of which their crews con- 
sisted, not more tliat 230 were saved by the English boats, the remainder 
were blown into the air, or perished in the waves on tliat tempestuous 
night (1). 

When morning dawned, both fleets were extremely scattered, the Vener- 
able and Thames were far a-head of the rest of the British st|uadron, and the 
Formidable, of eighty guns, was seen in the rear of the French fleet. The Bri- 
tish ships instantly gave chase, and soon brought her to action. It began with- 
in musket shot ; and shortly the two ships were abreast of each other within 
pistol range, and a tremendous fire was kept up on both sides. Undismayed 
by the magnitude of the force brought against him, the French captaiu, 
made the most gallant resistance, which was soon rendered equal by the 
Thames unavoidably falling behind, and dropping out of the action. The Gre 
of the Venerable, however, directed at the hull of her opponent, was begin- 
ning to tell severely on the enemy’s crew, when the French gunners, by a for- 
tunate discharge, succeeded in bringing down her mainmast, and with it most 
of her rigging, so that she fell behind, and soon after her other masts went by 
the board, and she struck on the shoals of San Pedro. In this desperate situa- 
tion Captain Hood still maintained a contest with the stern chasers of the For- 
midable (2), and gave time for two other ships of the line to come up ; upon 
the appearance of which the enemy relinquished their design of attacking the 
disabled vessel, and crowding all sail, stood in for Cadiz harbour, where'they 
were soon after moored in safety. 

The intelligence of this bold and fortunate engagement, in which a British 
fleet so severely handled aii enemy’s squadron of nearly double its own force, 
excited the greater joy in Great Britain, that the preceding failure in Alge- 
siraz bay had somewhat mortified a people, nursed by long continued success* 
to unreasonable expectations of constant triumph on their favourite element.. 
On the other hand, the frightful catastrophe of their two lirst-rate men-of-war 
spread theutmosi consternation through theSpanish peninsula, and increased 
that strong repugnance whicli the Castilian youth had long manifested for the 
naval service (5J. 

AHKk or Contemporaneous witli these maritime operations was a measure, 

Tn pono" front which Napoleon anticipated much more iu the way of form- 
ing a counterpoise to the vast colonial acquisitions made by Great 

' (1) James, iii. 180.183. Auil. Reg. 1801. 3S3. Jom. xiv. 388. 3tl. Diun. Til. 133. 135. Bigu. ii. 
J«n. Air. 389. Oom. Tii. 130. 133. 38. 89. 

(3) Juuet iii. I8i, 185. Aou. Keg. 1891, 258. (3) Join. nix. 371. Ana. Keg, 1891. 253, 351. 
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Kritain during the var; and this was an attack upon Portugal, the ancient 
andtt'ied ally of England. The French, according to their own admission, 
had no cause of complaint against that power; the only motive of the war 
was to provide an equivalent to the maritime conquests of England. “ We 
only wished,” says Uignon, “ to enter into that kingdom in order to leave it, 
and stipulate for that retreat some considerable concession from Great Bri- 
tain.” The most obvious means of eflecling this object was to interest Spain 
in its execution, and this was adroitly managed by the first consul. In the 
treaty of Enneville, as already observed, it was stipulated that the grand 
duchy of Tuscany should be ceded by the Austrian family, and erected into a 
Trr.ij »nti separate principality in favour of Bon Louis, a prince of the Spanish 
family; and that the duchy was soon after erected into royalty, 
p“*- under the title of the kingdom of Etruria. Europe was at a loss at 
first to divine what was the motive for this sudden condition in favour of the 
oci. i.iDoo. Spanish house of Bourbon ; but it w'as soon made manifest, when 
it appeared that a treaty had been concluded between France and Spain, the 
object of which was, “ to compel the court of Lisbon to separate itself from 
the alliance of Great Britain, and cede, till the conclusion of a general peace, 
a fourth of its territory to the French and Spanish forces (1).” 

This flagrant and unprovoked invasion of the rights of a pacific state, took 
place at the very time w hen France was loudly proclaiming the principles of 
the armed neutrality, and the utter injustice of one belligerent interfering 
with the trade or alliances of independent powers. But it soon appeared 
that the first consul’s tenderness for neutral rights was all on one element, 
where he was weakest ; and that on the other, where his power was well nigh 
irresistible, he was prepared to go the utmost length of belligerent aggres- 
sion, and compel every other state to enter into his projects of universal hos- 
iifc. i8m. tility against Great Britain. So early as December 1800, when the 
victory of llohenliiidcn had relieved him of allaiixictyon the side of Germany, 
he had given orders for the formation of an army of observation at Bordeaux, 
which gradually drew towards the Pyrenees, and was increased to twenty 
thousand men; and this was followed some months afterwards by a dcclara- 
Mtrtu 3. iDoi lion of war on the part of Spain, against the Court of Lisbon. The 
ostensible grounds of complaint on which this step was rested, were the re- 
fusal by the Court of Lisbon to ratify a peace w ith France, signed by its ple- 
nipotentiary in 1797; accompanied with a complaint that she had furnished 
protection to the English fleets and sailors, and insulted the French in the 
harbour of Carthagena. The real reasons for the war were very different. 
“ The Courts of Lisbon and .Madrid,” says the French historian, “ united by 
recent intermarriages, had no real subjects of dispute. They w ere drawn into 
the contest because the one was atlachci) to the political system of France, 
the other to that of Great Britain (2j”. Spain was at this time entirely under 
the guidance of the Prince of Peace, a vain and ambitious favourite who had 
risen from an obscure origin, by court intrigue, to an elevation little short of 
the throne, and threw himself willingly into the arms of France, in order to 
seek an effectual support against the pride and patriotism of the Castilian 
noblesse, who were exceedingly jealous of his authority. Guided by such a 
ruler, Spain made herself the w illing instrument of France in this tyrannical 
aggression. She afterwards expiated her faults in oceans of blood (3). 

In this extremity the Portuguese Government naturally turned to England 

(3) Jam. xiv. 2t9. 3S0. Ann. Re;. 1801. 3S6. 
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TiitPor. for support, and olTercd, if she wouI<Lsend an army of Iwcnly- 
p“5“we^^- I’o’c thousand men, to give her the command of the native forces. 
l.iKifor.id. iigj if jj, (|,e power of Great lirilain to have acceded to this 
olTer, the desperate struggle of the peninsula might have been accelerated hy 
eight years, and the triumphs of Busaco and Vimiera graced the conclusion 
of the first part of the war. But it was impossible to make such an elTort; 
her only disposable force was already engaged in Egypt, and the great con- 
test in the north, as yet undecided required all the means which were at the 
disposal of her government. .\ll that could he done, therefore, was to send 
a few regiments to Lisbon, with a loan of L.500,000, in order if possible to 
procure a respite from the impending danger till the general peace, which it 
was already foreseen could not be far distant (1 ]. 

Deprived in this manner of any elTcctual external aid, the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, to appearance at least, was not wanting to its ancient renown. An 
animated proclamation was put forth, in which the people were reminded of 
their ancestors’ heroic resistance to the Romans, and their imperishable 
achievements in the southern hemisphere; new armaments were ordered, 
works hastily constructed, a levy en ma/te called forth, and the plate bor- 
rowed from the churches to aid Government in carrying on the means of de- 
fence. But during all this shew of resistance, there was a .secret 
understanding between the courts of Lishon and .Madrid ; the regu- 
lar troops on the frontier, about twenty thousand strong, were 
hardly increased by a single soldier; and when, in the end of .May, the Spa- 
nish army of thirty thousand combatants invaded the country, they expe- 
rienced hardly any resistance. Jurumenha and Olivenza at once opened their 
gates; Campo -Mayor, though amply provided with every thing requisite to 
sustain a siege, only licld out a fortnight; and the Portuguese, llyingin disor- 
der, made haste to throw the Tagus between them and the enemy. Even 
praJ- TOO Elvas, which never lowered its colours in a more glorious strife, 

rinded. Surrendered, and in a fortnight after the war commenced, this 

collusive contest was terminated by the signature of preliminaries of peace 
at Abrantes. By this treaty, which was ratified on September 29th, Olivenza, 
with its circumjacent territory, was ceded to Spain, and the ports of Portugal 
were shut against the English flag (2). 
wi.irhiiin No sooner were the terms of this treaty known in France than the 
JrTiJSTo* consul refused to ratify them. Not that he fiad either any ani- 
"»‘j- mosity or cause of complaint against the Cabinet of Lisbon, but that 
by this pacification the main object of the w ar was missed, namely, the occu- 
pation of such a portion of the Portuguese territory by the French troops, as 
might give weight to the demands of France for restitution of her conquered 
colonies from Great Britain (3j. The French army of observation, according- 
ly, under Ixclcrc and St.-Cyr, fivc-and-twenly thousand strong, which had 
advanced toCiuilad Rodrigo, entered Portugal, invested Almeida, and threa- 
tened both Lisbon and Oporto. Tlie Portuguese Government now 
made serious preparations ; six sail of the line were detached from 
Lishon to reinforce the English blockading squadron olT Cadiz, and 
.such efforts as the time w ould admit made to reinforce the army on the fron- 
tier. But the contest was too unequal, and England, anticipating the seizure 
of the continental dominions of the house of Braganza, had already taken pos- 
session of the island of .Madeira, to secure its colonial dominions from insult. 
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when the tempest was averted by external events. The near approach of an 
Jniyj3. accommodation between France and England, made it a greater 
object for the first consul to extend his colonial acquisitions, than enlarge his 
conquests on the continent of Europe ; while the arrival of a convoy with a 
great supply of silver from Brazil, gave the Portuguese Government the means 
both of satisfying his pecuniary demands,'and gratifying the cupidity of his 
inferior agents. To use the words of a French historian — “The Portuguese 
Government holding the purse, threw it at the feet of the robbers, and thus 
saved itself from destruction (1).” Bribes were liberally bestowed op the 
French generals (2), and so completely did this seasonable supply 
removc all difficulties, that a treaty was soon concluded, in virtue 
of which, Olivenza, with its territory, was confirmed to Spain, the 
harbours of Portugal were closed against English ships, both of war and com- 
merce, one half of Guiana, as far as the Carapanatuba stream, was ceded to 
France, and the commerce of the Republic was placed on the footing of the 
most favoured nations (5). By a less honourable and secret article, theimm^ 
diate payment of 20,000,000 francs was made the condition of the retreat of 
the French troops (t). 

JfapoIMn As the war approached a termination, the anxiety of NapoMon to 
nov”!!.*' procure equivalents for thp English transatlantic acquisitions be- 
‘■aaic more vehement. With this view, he made propositions to 
dfriiur. Prussia to seize Hanover ; an insidious though tempting offer, 
which would have rendered that power permanently a dependent on France, 
and totally altered the balance of European politics. Bgt the Prussian Cabi- 
net had good sense enough, at that time at least, to see that no such gratui- 
tous act of spoliation was likely to prove a permanent acquisition, and to 
decline the proposal (5). • ' 

Meanwhile, iWipoliion, relieved by the treaty of Lundville,from all 
ih.'iiiva- apprehensions of a serious continental struggle, bent all his atten- 
e^iLi tion to the shores of Great Britain, and made serious preparations 
for invasion on his own side of the Channel. Though not of the gigantic cha- 
racter which they assumed in a later period of the contest, after the renewal 
of the war, these efforts were of a kind to excite the serious attention of the 
English Government. From the mouth of the Scheldt to that of the Garonne, 
every creek and headland was fortified, so as to afford protection to the small 
craft w hich were creeping round the shore from all the harbours of the kibg^ 
dom, to the general rendezvous of Dunkirk and Boulogne. The latter har- 
bour was the general point of assemblage; gun-boats and flat-bottomed 
praams were collected in great quantities, furnaces heated for redhot shot, 
immense batteries constructed, and every preparation made, not only for a 
, vigorous defence, but the, most energetic offensive operations. By an oFdi-, 
nance of July 12ih, the flotilla was organized in ninb divisions; and to 
them were assigned all the boats and artillerymen which had been attached 
to the armies of the Rhine and the Maine, w hich had been brought down those 
'streamsAo the harbours on the Channel. The immensity of these preparations 
, Was studiously dwelt upon in the French papers ; nothing was talked of but 
the approaching descent upon Great Britain ; and fame, ever the first, to 
sound the alarm, so magnified their amount, that when a few battalions 
pitched their tents on the heights of Boulogne, it was universally credited 

(0 Bi^n. ii. 13> note. (3) See tb« treaty in Dom. ril. 264* Pi4ceffJost. 

(2) Lcclerc got 5.000.000 francs, or L.900>000» N/ Bign. ii. 14. Hard. riti. 136. 

forhU own share.— H ard. vut. 136. (S) Bign. ii. I7i 18. Hard. Ttii. 34> 35. 
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in England that the army of invasion \>as about to take its station prepa- 
ratory to the threatened attempt (I 

ApptTiwo- Though not participating in the vulgar illusion as to the immi- 
nence of the danger, the English Government had various weighty 
wnowm. reasons for not disregarding the preparations on the southern 
coast of the Channel. The fleets of Great liritain in the narrow seas were 
indeed so powerful that no attempt at invasion by open force could be made 
with any chance of success (2) ; but it was impossible to conceal the alarming 
fact, that the same wind w hich wafted the FrencTi flotilla out of its harbours 
might chain the English cruisers to theirs; and the recent expeditions of 
Gantheaumc in the Mediterranean, and of llochc to the roast of Ireland, 
had demonstrated that, notwithstanding the greatest maritime superiority, 
it was impossible at all times to prevent a vigilant and active enemy from 
pulling to sea during the darkness of autumnal or winter months. It was 
i^asy loo to foresee, that even although ultimate defeat might attend a 
descent, incalculable confusion and distress would necessarily follow' it in 
the first instance. It was to I>e expected also, that the destruction of the 
armament might influence the issue of the negotiations for peace; and that 
if the first consul saw that his flotilla was not secure from insult even in 
his own harbours, he would probably abate of the pretensions which his 
extraordinary successes had induced him to bring forward (5). 

Influenced by these views, the ISrilish Government prepared a powerful 
armament of bombs and light vessels in the Downs, and intrusted the com- 
mand to Lord Nelson, whose daring and successful exploits at Aboukir and 
the Nile pointed him out as peculiarly fitted for an enterprise of that descrip- 
oi""o«°on August he set sail from Deal at the head of three 

®hips of the line, two frigates, and thirty-live bombs, brigs, and 
smaller vessels, and stood over to the French coast. He himself 
strongly urged that the expedition, aided hy a few thousand troops, should 
he sent against Flushing; but the Cabinet resolved that it should proceed 
against Boulogne, and thither accordingly he went, much against his incli- 
nation. .After a reconnoissance, attended with a slight cannonade on both 
sides, soon after his arrival, a more serious attack took place on the night of 
whirh !• the LSlh August. But in the interval the French line of boats had 
been rendered wcllnigh unassailable. Every vessel was defended by 
long poles headed by iron spikes projecting from their sides; strong nettings 
were braced up to their lower yards; they were moored head and stern across 
the harhonr-mouth in the strongest possible manner, chained to the ground 
and each other, atid on board each was from lifty to an hundred soldiers, 
each provided with three muskets, as in defending a breach threatened 
with assault. In addition to this the whole were immediately under the 
guns of the batteries on shore, and every eminence capable of bearing a 
cannon had been armed with a powerful array of artillery. Notwithstanding 
these formidable circumstances. Nelson commenced the attack at midnight 
in four divisions of boats. The second division, under Captain Parker, first 
clo.scd with the enemy; and in the most gallant style instantly endeavoured 
to board. But the strong netting balllcd all their cITorLs, and as they were 
vainly endeavouring to cut their way through it, a discharge of musketry 
from the soldiers on board killed or wounded above half tlieir number, 

(l) Dum. rii. HO) 144- Join. xiv. 380i 381- Ann. Mveniren in (he German Ocean ob««rTin|' the Datcb 
Reg t801»363. harboars.”— J aaiis, iii. Ap.' ICo. 9* and 1>vM«a, 

(9) Kngland at this period h.id fonrteen ship* of vii. l44« 
ihu line under Admiral Comwallts off Brest, and (3) Ann. 966* Join. xiv. 385. 
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inrliidin!: llicir gallant leader Captain Parker, who was desperately maimed 
while cheering on his men. The darkness of the night, and the rapidity of 
the tide, which prevented the other divisions from getting into action at 
the same time as Captain Parker’s, rendered the attack abortive, notwith- 
standing tlie most gallant cITorts on the part of the seamen and marines 
engaged in the service. One of the commanders of the French division 
behaved like a generous enemy. He hailed the boats as they approached, 
and called out in F.nglish, “ lx?t me advise you, brave Fnglistimen, to keep 
off; you can do nothing here, it is only .shedding the blood of brave men to 
attempt it." After four hours gallant but unequal combat, the assailants 
were obliged to retire, with the loss of 172 men killed and wounded ; but 
Nelson declared that, “ If all the boats could have arrived at their destined 
points at the periods assigned to them, not all the chains in France could 
have prevented our men from bringing off the whole of the vessels (1 
A singular eircumstanee occurred at this time, which demonstrates how 
little the clearest intellect can anticipate the ultimate result of the discoveries 
which are destined to effect the greatest changes in human affairs. At the 
time when all eyes in Kurope were fixed on the Channel, and the orators in 
the French tribunate were wishing for “a fair wind and thirty-six hours,” 
an unknown individual (2) presented himself to the first consul, and said, 
“ The sea which separates you from your enemy gives him an immense 
advantage. Aided alternately by the winds and the tempests, he braves 
you in his inaccessible isle. This obstacle, his sole strength, I engage to 
overcome. 1 can, in spite of all his fleets, at any time, in a few hours, trans- 
port your armies into his territory, without fearing the tempests, or having 
need of the winds. Consider the means which I offer you.” The plan and 
details accompanying it were received by Napoleon, and by him remitted 
to a commission of the most learned pien which France could produce, who 
reported that it was visionary and impracticable, and in consequence it, at 
that time, came to nothing (3J. Such was the reception which steam savi- 
CATio.x received at the hands qf philosophy; such is the first success of the 
greatest discovery of modern times since the invention of printing, of one 
destined in its ultimate effects, to produce a revolution in the channels of 
commerce, alter the art of naval war, work out the overthrow of empires, 
change the face of the world. The discovery seemed made for the age ; and 
yet genius and philosophy rejected it at the very time when it was most 
required, and when it seemed calculated to carry into cll'ect the vast 
projects which were already matured by its great leader. But the con- 
tinental writers were in error when they suppose that this vast acquisi- 
tion to nautical power would, if it had been fully developed at that time, 
have led to the subjugation of Britain; the English maritime superiority 
would have appeared as clearly in the new method of carrying on naval 
war as 4he old ; Albion would have Iteen encircled by steam vessels ; 
if the French boats, aided by such auxiliaries, could have braved the 
wind and the tide, the English cruisers would have been equally assisted 
in the maintenance of their blockade ; the stoutest heart and the last 
guinea would have finally carried the day, whatever changes occurred in 
the mode of carrying on the contest; and even if their wooden walls had 
been broken through, the future conquerors of Vittoria and Waterloo had 
no cause for despondency, if the war came to be conducted by land forces 
on their own shores. 

(l) il. 176, l80. Ann. Rrg. 1801. 271. (2) Fnllon. 

Juio. xiv. 887. l>um. vii. H0, 180. Rign. ii. 89. 00. (3) Big. ii. Ot, 02 
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But these warlike demonstrations were a mere cover on both sides to the 
real intentions of the two Cabinets; and in the midst of the hostile fleets and 
armies which covered the Channel and the coasts of France, couriers were 
incessantly passing, carrying despatches containing the negotiations for a 
general peace. In truth, the war had now ceased to have any present orde- 
Nrfoiii. finitive object with both the powers by whom it was maintained, 
p°.“ and they were driven to an accommodation from the experienced 
impossibility of finding any common element in which their hosti- 
Enpiind. lilies could be carried on. After the loss of all her colonies, the ruin 
of her commerce, and the disappearance of her flag from the ocean, it was • 
as impossible for France to find a method of annoying Great Britain, as it was 
for England to discover the means of reducing the continental power of her 
enemy, after the peace of Luntivilic had prostrated the last array of the mili- 
tary monarchies of Europe. Even if their mutual hostility were inextin- 
guishable, still both had need of breathing-time to prepare for a renewal of 
the contest ; the former that she might regain the commerce and colonies on 
which her naval strength depended, the latter that she might restore the 
finances which the enormous expenses of the contest had seriously disorga- • 
nized. 

M.rch ji. So early as the 21st March, the British Cabinet had signified to 
M. Otto, who still remained in London to superintend the arrangements for 
the exchange of prisoners, that they were disposed to renew the negotiations 
which had so often been opened without success; and it was agreed between 
the two governments that, w ithoiit any general suspension of arms, the basis 
of a treaty should be secretly adjusted.- When the terms, however, came to 
be first proposed, there appeared to be an irreconcilable diflercnce between 
them; nor was this surprising, for both had enjoyed a career of almost un- 
broken success upon their separate elements, and each was called on to make 
sacrifices for peace, which it was quite evident could not be exacted from 
.ipriii. them by force of arms if the contest was continued. Lord llawkes- 

r™- bury’s first proposals were, that the French should evacuate 

Ei.piniHi. Egypt, and that the English should retain Malta, Ceylon, Trinity, 
and Martinique, and evacuate all the other colonies which they 
had conquered during the war; acquisitions which, how great soever, did 
not seem disproportionate to the vast continental additions received by 
France in the extension of her frontier to the Rhine, and the establishment 
of a girdle of afliliated republics round the parent state. But to these condi- 
tions the first consul refused to accede.. “ The resolution of the first consul,” 
says the historian of his diplomacy, “ was soon taken. France could neither 
surrender any part of its ancient domains nor its recent acquisitions (1).” 

Juij jj. The views of Napoleon were developed in a note of M. Otto, on 
the 23d July, after the dissolution of the northern confederacy had relieved 
England of one of the greatest of her dangers, and disposed France to pro- 
ceed with more moderation in the negotiation ; and their defeat in Egypt had 
deprived them of all hopes of retaining that colony by force of arms. He pro- 
posed that Egypt should be restored to the Porte; that the republic formed 
of the seven Ionian islands should be recognised; that the harbours of Italy 
should be restored to the Pope and the King of Naples ; port Mahon ceded to 
Spain, and Malta to the Knights of Jerusalem, with the oiler to raze its fortifi- 
cations. In the East Indies, he oflered to abandon Ceylon to Great Britain, 
upon condition that ail the other colonial conquests of England in both he- 
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misphcres should be reslored, and in lhal event agreed to respect the inte- 
grity of Portugal (1). I.ord Ilawkesbury, in answer, suggested some arrange- 
ment by which Malta might be rendered independent of botli parties, and 
insisted for the retention of some of the Brilisli conquests in the West In- 
dies (2). Tlie negotiations were prolonged for several months, but at length 
the difliculties were all adjusted, and the preliminaries of a general peace 
signed at London on the 1st October (5). 

Oct. I, iltoi. By these articles it was agreed that hostilities should immediately 
Pr.iimiinrif. cpase by land and sea between the contracting parties; that Great 
Britain should restore its colonial conquests in every part of the 
world, Ceylon in the East and Trinidad in the West Indies alone excepted, 
which were ceded in entire sovereignty to that power; that Egypt should 
be restored to the Porte, Malta and its dependencies to the order of St. -John 
of Jerusalem, the Cape of Good Hope to Holland, but opened alike to the 
trade of both the contracting powers; the integrity of Portugal guaranteed; 
Uie harbours of the Boman and Neapolitan states evacuated by the French, 
, and Porto Kerraio by the English forces; a compensation provided for the 
house of Nassau; and the republic of the Seven Islands recognised by the 
French Republic. The fisheries of Newfoundland were restored to the situa- 
tion in which they had been before the war, reserving their final arrangement 
to the definitive treaty (I). 

Though the negotiations had been so long in dependence, they had been 
kept a profound secret from the people of both countries, and their long 
continuance had sensibly weakened the hope of their being brought to a 
satisfactory result. Either from accident or design, this impression had been 
greatly strengthened, recently before the signature of the preliminaries, and 
the very day before, the report had gone abroad in London, that all hope of 
an amicable adjustment was at an end, and that interminable war was likely 
again to break out between the two nations. In proportion to the desponding 
feelings occasioned by this impression, were the transports of joy excited by 
the appearance of a London Gazette Extraordinary on the 2d October, an- 
nouncing the signature of the preliminaries on the preceding day. The 5 per 
cents instantly rose from X) to fiC; the tiem cnnsolid«‘ at Paris from i8 to 53. 
ItjCJ mr‘ Fliiversal joy pervaded both capitals. These feelings rapidly spread 
ihr Mt,. through the whole British nation, as the arrival of the post an- 
iiTpupct nnunced the joyful intelligence; and the public satisfaction was at 
"lie”*’ its height, when on the I2th of the same month Colonel Lauriston 
arrived, hearing the ratification of the treaty by the French Government. 
Never since the restoration of Charles II. had such transports seized the public 
mind. The populace insisted on drawing the French envoys in their carriage ; 
and they were conducted by this tumultuary array, followed by a guard of 
honour from the household brigade, through Parliament Street to Downing 
Street, where the ratifications were exchanged, and at night a general illu- 
mination gave vent to the feelings of universal exhilaration. Nor was the 
public joy manifested in a less emphatic manner at Paris. Hardly had the 
cannon of the Tuileries and the Invalides announced the unexpected in- 

Note, 33(1 July. p<rmlcnctcs, shall be evacuated by the Koglisb 

{ 3 ) Note, 5<h August. tr(n>]>4, and feRtored to the order of $l.>John of Je> 

(3) Dig* ih 73. 76. Join. xiv. 383* nualcm. To secure the absolute independence of 

U) Dif(, ii. 77 . Join. xiv. 393, 391. that isle from Imib the cootracting partir.^, it shall 

Thf cfaiuso regarding Malta, which became of be placed under the guarantee of a third power to 
so murh iiD|H>rlancc in the seipiel, from helitg the be named in tlic deliiiitive trealy.'’»l) 0 MAS, rii. 
ostensible ground of the rupture of the treaty, was 3J9, and Pari, i/int. xsxv, | 8 , 19. 
ill these terms : ** The isbnd of Malb, with its do- 
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telliRence, when every one stopped in the streets and ronftratniated his 
acquaintance on the news; the public Hocked in crowds to the theatres, where 
it was nflicially announced, and in the evening the city was universally and 
splendidly illnininated. There seemed no bounds to the prosperity and glory 
of the Republic, now that this auspicious eveut had removed the last and ■ 
most inveterate of its enemies (1). 

Mvwiy while these were the natural feelings of the inconsiderate 

populace, who are ever governed by present impressions, and were 
by rniny. for the mosl part destitute of the information requisite to form a 
rational opinion on the subject, there were many men gifted with greater 
sagacity and foresight in Great Rritain, who deeply lamented the conditions 
by which peace had been purchased, and from the very first prophesied that 
it could be of no long endurance. They observed that the war had been 
abruptly terminated, williout any one of the objects being gained for which 
it was undertaken ; that it was entered into in order to curb the and>ition, 
and stop the democratic propagandism of France, and in an especial manner 
prevent the extension of its authority in the Low Countries, whereas by the 
result its power was immensely extended, its frontier advanced to the Rhine, * 
its inHuence to the Niemen, and a military chieftain placed at its head, . ' 
capable of wielding to the best advantage its vast resources. That 
u I" supposing the destruction of some, and the humiliation of other 
try.™” ‘ powers, had absolved England from all her ties with the continental 
states, and left her at full liberty to consult only her own interest in any 
treaty which might be formed, still it seemed at best extremely doubtful 
whether the preliminaries which had been signed were calculated to accom- 
plish this object ; that they contributed nothing towards the coercion of France 
on one element, while they gave that power the means of restoring its fleets, 
and recruiting the sinews of war on another; and that then the result neces- • 
sarily would be, that England would be compelled to renew the contest again, 
and that too at no distant period, in order to maintain her existence, and she - 
would then lind her enemy’s resources as much strengthened as her owm 
were weakened during its cessation ; that during the struggle we had deprived 
France of all her colonies, blockaded her harbours, ruined her commerce, 
and almost annihilated her navy, and therefore had nothing to fear from lier 
maritime hostility; hut could this be aflirmed, if, in pursuance of this treaty, 
we restored almost all her colonial possessions, and enabled her, by a suc- 
cessful commerce, in a few years to revive her naval power? If, therefore, 
the principle, .so long maintained by Great Britain, had any foundation, and 
the hostility of revolutionary France was implacable, it was evident that she - 
has every thing to fear and nothing to hope from this pacilicatioii; and while 
England unlooses her own armour, and lays aside her sword, she will in 
truth place in the hands of her redoubtable adversary the weapons, and the 
only weapons, by which ere long she w ill be enabled to aim mortal strokes at 
herself. 

Argtimems The partisans of administration, and the advocates for peace 
of throughout the country, opposed to these arguments, considera- 
ttnolher kind, perhaps still more specious. They contended 
imiion. that die real question was not, what were the views formed, or 



the hopes indulged, when we entered into’the war, but what were the pro- 
spects which could rationally be entertained, now that we hud reached its 
tenth year? That without pretending to alii rm that the resources of Great 




(l) Dum. vii, 208. 209. Aiid» Re;. l80Jr277. Jom. xir, 894, 395. 
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Rritnin were worn out, or peace had become a matter of necessity, still it was 
impossible to dispute that, in consequence of the cessation of continental 
hostilities and the dissolution of the last coalition, the prospect of elTectually 
reducing the military power of France had become almost hopeless; that thus 
the question was, whether, after it had become impossible, by the disasters 
of our allies, to attain one object of the war, we should obstinately and sin- 
gle-handed maintain the contest, without any definite end to be gained by 
its prosecution; that though the frontiers of France had been extended, and 
her power immensely increased, still the revolutionary mania, by far the 
greatest evil with w Inch Europe was threatened, had been at length efiectually 
extinguished. That thus the contest had ceased to be, as at first, one of life 
and death to England, and returned to the usual state of warfare between 
regular governments, in which the cost of maintaining it was to be balanced 
by the advantages to be gained from its prosecution ; that without doubt the 
return of peace, and the restoration of Iter colonies would give France the 
means of increasing her naval resources, but it would probably do the same 
in an equal or greater degree to Great Britain, and leave the maritime power 
of the two countries in the same relative situation as before ; that it was im- 
possible to remain for ever at war, lest your enemy should repair the losses 
ho had sustained during the contest, and the enormous expenses with whieh 
the struggle was attended would, if much longer continued, involve the 
finances of the country in inextricable embarrassment; that it was surely 
worth while trying, now that a regular government was established in the 
Republic, whether it was not possible to remain with so near a neigliliouron 
terms of amity ; and it would be time enough to take up arms again, if the 
conduct of the first consul demonstrated that he was not sincere in his pro- 
fessions, and that a renewal of the contest would be less perilous than a con- 
tinuance of peace (f). 

The termination of hostilities between France and England .speedily drew 
after it the accommodation of the difTerences of the minor powers engaged in 
the war. Xo sooner were the preliminaries signed with Great Britain, than 
X'apoleon used his utmost elTorts to conclude a treaty on the most favourable 
terms with the Ottoman Porte. On this occasion the finesse of European diplo- 
macy prevailed over the plain sense and n|)right dealing of the Osmanlis. 
The news of the surrender of .\lcxandria reached Paris on the 7th October, 
six days after the preliminaries had been signed with England; instantly the 
Turkish ambassador, Esscyd Ali EITcndi, who had long been in a sort of con- 
rjf'- i) linement, was sent for, and before he was aware of the important 
success which had been gained by his countrymen, persuaded to 
agree to a treaty, which was signed two days afterwards. In this 
negotiation, the French diplomatists made great use of their alleged 
.nd AnKTiti. nioderatiou in agreeing to the restoration of Egypt, which they 
know was already lost, and so worked upon the fears of the ambassador by 
threats of a descent from Ancona and Otranto, that he agreed to give to the 
Republican commerce in the Levant the same advantages which the most fa- 
voured nations enjoyed; and, at the same time, the Republic of the Seven 
Ionian Islands was recognised. Thus, by the arts of M. Talleyrand, were the 
French, who, in defiance of ancient treaties, had done all in their power to 
w rest Egypt from the Turks, placed on the .same footing with the English, by 
whose blood and treasure it had been rescued from their grasp (2j. 

(2) Jom. xiv. Ann. Reg. 1801. 380. anU 
Stnie Paper*, W3. 
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Au(. u. In the end of August, a deGuitivc treaty was concluded between 
France and Bavaria, by which the latter power renounced in favour of the 
former all their territories and possessions on the left bank of the UlitBe, and 
received, on the other hand, a guarantee for its dominions on the right 
bank (1). The preliminaries, signed at Morfontaine on September 30, 1800, 
between France and America, were ratified by a definitive treaty which some* 
what abridged the commercial advantages stipulated in favour of the Re- 
sept. p. public, although it placed the French on the footing of the most 
favoured nations (2). But notwithstanding all his exertions, the first consul 
was obliged to forego the peculiar advantages which, in the treaty of 1778, 
the gratitude of the Americans to Louis XYl had granted to the subjects of 
France. Finally, a treaty of peace was, on October 8ih, concluded between 
France and Russia, and on Dcscember 17lh, between the same power and the 
Dey of Algiers (3). 

The preliminary articles of peace underwent a protracted discussion in 
both Houses of Parliament, immediately after the opening of the session in 
November 1801. The eyes of all the world were fixed on the only assembly 
in existence, where the merits of so important a treaty, and the mighty inte- 
rests it involved, could receive a free discussion. 

D«h.t„ In It was urged by Lord Grenville, .Mr, Windham, and the war party 
in both houses, “ By the result of this treaty we are in truth a con- 
i’”"- quered people. Bonaparte is as much our master as he is of Spain 
or Prussia, or any of those countries which, though nominally independent, 
are really subjected to his control. Are our resources exhausted ? Is the dan- 
ger imminent, that such degrading terms are acceded to ? On the contrary, 
our wealth is unbounded, our fleets are omnipotent, and we have recently 
humbled the veterans of France, even on their own element! W'e now make 
peace, it seems, because we foresee a time at no distant period, when we shall 
be obliged to do so ; we capitulate, like General Menou, when we have still 
^sErrilt ammunition left. The first question for every independent 

pun. power inheriting a glorious name to ask itself is, ‘ Is the part I am 
to act consonant to the high reputation I have borne in the world ? ’ Judging - 
by this standard, what shall we say of the present treaty? France gives up 
nothing, for Egypt, at the time of its conclusion, was not hers to give. Eng- 
land, with the exception of Trinidad and Ceylon, gives up every thing. By 



h) .Sutc Papers. Ado. Reg. 1 SOI* 397. 

\U) Joui. xiv. 399. 

(3) Aim. Reg i80i State Papprs, 291, 300. 
Important public articiex of thi» treaty 

trraty be* merely re'CslablUhctl the relations of 
tween the two empires on the footing on 

^raiw» sod vihiib they stood prior to the cooi- 
****** tnemeineiit of hostilities; hut they 
cootaiiicd also scrrrnl secret articles, which ulti- 
inatciy becaiiic«>rihc greatest iinportauce in the com- 
plicated system of Europcon iltploinary. The first 
article related to the dirision of the imleninlties 
provided by the treaty of Ltuicville for the prii.ccs 
dispossessed on the left hauls uf the Rhine. I1ie 
two cabinets honnd tiirtnscivbs “ to form a perfect 
concert, to lead the parties interested tu adopt 
their prinriples, vrliich arc to preserve a jasl 
c<|uili!)rimn between the houses of Austria anil 
Prussia.’' The sreom) article provided, ikti^lhehigh 
coiitruvtiiig; parlies should cumc to ou luiderstanditig 
tu terminate on amicable terms the affairs of Italy 
and of the Holy See. The sixth article provtdrs, 
*' The first consul and the Kmpvror of Russia shall 
art in concert in relation to the Kiug of Sardinl.T, 
aud with all tha Regard puuible to the actual sUW 



ofarfafr*.’' The ninth article guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of the repubKc of the Seven Islands; **a^d 
it is s|)cciaily provided, that those isles shall contain 
no foreign troops." Kinalty, the eleventh article, 
the most important of the whole, declares “ Aa 
soon as possible aftiT the signature of the present 
treaty, and these iccrnt articles, the two contracting 
partie.s shall enter upon the consideration of the cs* 
tahlishmcnt of a gt'iicral |>cacc, upon ttie following 
basis 1 ‘ To restore a j'usi e//ui06nun in i/ie t/ijferent 
partf of the vorld, »nd to c/ifitre the iiiertf of the seas, 
binding themselves to act in concert fur the attain- 
ment uf these objects by all measures, whether of 
conciliation or vigour, iiiutually .agreed on between 
them, for the good of humanity, the general repose^ 
and the independence of govermneuts ’ " So e.irly 
had tlie.se great |»otit:ilates taken upon theni.'.eivcs to 
art as the arhilers of the whole affairs of the civi- 
lized world ! 'I'iu'sc secret articlc-v were in the end 
thecauso of all ihcdif crcncr.s which emued Ik-Uvcou 
those jKiwers, and brnuglit the French to Moscow 
and ihe Rus.siaiis to I’ari^ So often docs overween- 
ing anihition outvault itself, and fall on the other 
side.^Sec Bioxoir, H. 9o, 93. 
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tlie result of the treaty, France possesses in Europe all the continent, ex- 
cepting Austria and Prussia; in Asia, Pondicherry, Cocliin, Negapatam, and 
the Spice Islands ; in Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Gorce, and Senegal ; in 
tlie Mediterranean, every fortified port, excepting Gibraltar, so that that in- 
land sea may now he truly called a French lake;, iu the West Indies, part 
at least of St.-Uuiningo, Martinique, Tobago, St. -Lucie, Guadaloupe, Curacoa; 
in North America, St. -Pierre and Miguelon, Louisiana, in virtue of a'secret 
treaty with Spain; iu South America, Surinam, Demerara, Herbice, Esse- 
quibo, and Guiana, as far as the river of the Amazons. Such is the porker 
which we are required to contemplate without dismay, and under the shadow 
of whose greatness we are invited to lie down with perfect tranquillity and 
composure. What would the Alarlboroughs, the Godolphins, the Somers, or 
such weak and deluded men, as viewed with jealousy the power of Louis XIV, 
have said to a peace which not only eonlirms to France the possession nearly 
of the whole of Europe, but extends her empire over every other part of the 
globe ? 

“ But it is said that France and the first consul will stop short in the career 
of ambition ; that they will be satislied with the successes they have gained, 
and that the progress of the Kevolution will stop at the elevation it ha? al- 
ready attained, is such the nature of ambition? Is it the nature of French 
revolutionary ambition ? Does it commonly happen that cither communities 
or single men are cured of the passion for aggrandisement by unlimited suc- 
cess? On the contrary, if we examine the French Revolution, and trace it 
correctly to its rouses, we shall find that the scheme of universal empire W'as, 
from the beginning, what was looked forward to as the consummation of its 
labours ; the end tirst in view, though the last to be accomplished ; the pri- 
mum mobile that originally set it in motion, and has since guided and go- 
verned all their movements. The authors of the Revolution wished, in the 
first instance, to destroy morality and religion, but they wished these things, 
not as ends, but as means in a higher design. They wished for a double em- 
pire, an empire of opinion, and an empire of political power, and they used 
the one of these as the means of cOTccting the other. When there is but one 
country intervenes between France and universal dominion, is it to be sup- 
posed that she will stop of her own accord, and quietly surrender all the 
fruits of her elTorts, when they are just within her grasp? 

“ But the peace is founded, it would appear, on another hope ; on the idea 
that Bonaparte, now that he has become a sovereign, will no longer be a 
supporter of revolutionary schemes, but do his utmost to maintain the rank 
and authority which he has so recently acquired. But although nothing seems 
more certain than that, in that quarter at least, the democratic mania is for 
the present completely extinguished, yet it by no means follows from that 
circumstance that it does not exist, and that too in a most dangerous form, in 
other states in close alliance with the present ruler of France. Though the 
bead of an absolute monarchy in that kingdom, he is adored as the essence of 
Jacobinism in this country; and maintains a party here, only the more dan- 
gerous that its members are willing to sacrifice to him not only the inde- 
pendence of their country, but the whole consistency of their previous opi- 
nions. If any doubt could exist in any reasonable mind that the grand object 
of the first consul, as of all preceding governments in France, has been the 
destruction of this country, it would be removed by the conduct which 
has been pursued, and the objects that have been insisted for in this very 
treaty. What can be the object of demanding so many settlements in South 
America and the West Indies, the Cape, and Cochin-China, and Malta, so re- 
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cently won by our arms, if not of building up a maritime and colonial power, 
which may in lime come lo rival that of this country? It docs not augur 
very favourably of the intentions of a party in any transaction, that his con- 
duct tlirouglioul has been marked by the clearest proofs of duplicity and 
fraud. Now, what shall we think of the candour and fairness which, in a 
treaty with us, proposes the evacuation of Egypt at the very lime when they 
knew, though we did not, that at that moment all their soldiers in Egypt 
were prisoners of war? Where was their good faith to the Turks, when in the 
same circumstances they, knowing the fact and the Turks not, took credit 
from them for this very evacuation ? What is this but ensuring the lottery- 
ticket at the moment wlien they know it lo be draw n ? 

“ What, it is said, are we to do? War cannot be eternal, and what prospect 
have of reaching a period when it may be terminated under circum- 
stances upon the whole more favourable? The extent lo which this delusion 
has spread, may truly be said to have been the ruiu of the couulry. The 
supporters of this opinion never seem to have apprehended the iinporlaul 
truth, that if France is bent upon our destruction, there must be perpetual 
war till one or other is destroyed. This was the conduct of the Romans, 
who resolved that Carthage should be destroyed, because they were sensible 
that if that was not done, it would speedily be their owu fate. If wc are to 
come at last only lo an armed truce, would it not have been belter lo have 
suspended the war at once in that way, that taken the roundabout course 
which has now been adojjled? The evils of war are indeed many; but what 
are they compared to those of the armed, suspicious, jealous, peace which 
we have formed? Against all its own dangers war provided ; the existence 
of our fleets upon the ocean, shut up at once all those attempts w Inch arc 
now let loose upon our possessions in every quarter of the globe. In peace, 
not the least part of our danger will arise from the irreligious principles 
and licentious manners which will be let loose upon our people, aud spread 
with fatal rapidity, from the profligacy of the neighbouriug capital. Freucb 
Jacobinism w ill soon break through stronger bulwarks than the walls of .Malta. 
The people of this country have enjoyed, in such an extraordinary degree, all 
the blessings of life during the war, public prosperity has increased so rapidly 
during its continuance, that they have never been able lo comprehend the 
dangers winch they were engaged in combating. If they bad, we never should 
have heard, except among the ignorant and disafleclcd, of joy and exultation 
through the land, at a peace such as the present. 'When a great military 
monarch was at tlie lowest ebb of his fortunes, and had sustained a defeat 
which seemed to extinguish all his remaining hojics, wc wrote from the 
Held of battle : ‘ We have lost all except our honour.’ Would to God that 
the same consolation, in circumstances likely to become in time not less 
disastrous, remained lo Great Rrilaiu! 

“ France, it is true, has made great acquisitions; she lias made the Rhine 
the boundary of her empire; but on our side we have gained successes no 
less brilliant and striking; we had multiplied our colonies, and our navy 
rode triumphant. Wc had rescued Egypt, we had captured .Malta and 
Minorca, and the Mediterranean was shut up from the ships of France and 
Spain, in the East Indies we had possessed ourselves of every thing except 
Batavia, which we should have taken, if it had been worth the cost of an 
expedition. We had made ourselves masters of the Cape, an important and 
necessary step towards Eastern dominion. In the West Indies, wc had 
every thing desirable, Martinique, Trinidad, St.-l.ucie, and Guadeloupe; 
while on the continent of South America we had on absolute empire, 
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under the name of Surinam and Demcrara, almost equal to the European 
power to whom wc have now restored it. But what have we done with 
these immense acquisitions, far exceeding in present magnitude, and ultimate 
importance, all the conquests of France on the continent of Europe? Have 
we retained them as pledges to compel the restoration of the balance of 
European power, or, if that was impossible, as counterpoises in our bands 
to the acquisitions of France? No! we have surrendered them all at one fell 
swoop to our implacable enemy, who has thus made as great strides towards 
maritime supremacy iu one single treaty as he had effected toward conti- 
nental dominion in nine successful campaigns (1).” 



To these powerful and energetic arguments it was replied by 
Lord Ilawkesbury and Jlr. Addington, who on this occasion found ^ 



an unexpected but powerful ally in Mr. Pitt, “ That Aer the 
conclusion of peace between France and the great continental powers; 
after the dissolution of the confederacy of the European monarchies, a con- 
federacy which Government had most justly supported to the utmost of 
their power, the question of peace became merely one of lime, and of the 
terms to be obtained for ourselves. With regard to the terms which were 
obtained, they were perhaps not so favourable as could have been wished, 
but they were decidedly preferable to a continuance of the contest, after 
the great objects for which it was undertaken were no longer attainable; 
and the difference belweeii the terms wc had obtained, and those of re- 
taining all we had given up, would not have justified us in protracting the 
war. Minorca was a matter of little importance, for experience has proved 
that it uniformly fell to the power which possessed the preponderating 
naval force in the Mediterranean; and although it was certainly a matter 
of regret that we could not have retained so important an acquisition as 
Malta, yet, if we could not do this, no belter arrangement could have been 
made as to its future destination, than had been made in the present treaty. 
Ceylon, in the East, and Trinidad in the West Indies, are both acquisitions 
of great value, and although it would be ridiculous to assert that they 
afforded any compensation for the expense of the war, yet, if, by the force 
of external events, over which we had no control, the chief objects of the 
struggle have been frustrated, it becomes a tit subject of congratulation, that 
wc have obtained acquisitions and honourable terms for ourselves at the 
termination of a contest, which to all our allies had been deeply checkered by 
disaster. 

“ The great object of the war on the part of Great Britain was security ; 
defence of ourselves and our allies iu a war waged against most of the 
nations of Europe, and ourselves in particular, with especial malignity. 
In order to obtain this, we certainly did look for the subversion of the 
government which was founded on revolutionary principles; but we never 
insisted as a sine qua non on the restoration of the old government of France; 
we only said, at different times, when terms of accommodation were pro- 
posed, there was no government with which we could treat. It doubtless 
would have been more consistent with the wishes of Ministers and the 
interest and security of this country, if .such a restoration could have taken 
place, and it must ever he a subject of regret that efforts corresponding to 
our own were not made by the other powers of Europe for the accomplish- 
ment of that great work; but in no one instance did we ever insist upon 
restoring the monarchy. There were |>eriuds during tlic continuauce of the 

(I) VjtI. nUt. 8t}f 130 103. 174. 
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war in which wo had hopes of being able to put together the scattered 
fragments of that great and venerable edifice; to have restored the exiled 
nobilily of France; to have re-established a government, certainly not free 
from defeets, but built upon regular foundations instead of that mad system 
of innovation which threatened, and had nearly edected, the destruction 
of Europe. This, it was true, had been found not attainable, but we had 
the salisfaelion of knowing that we bad survived the revolutionary fever, 
and we had seen the extent of its principles abated. We had seen Jaco- 
binism deprived of its fascination; we had seen it stript of the name and 
pretext of liberty; it had shown itself to be capable of destroying only, 
but not of building, and that it must necessarily end in military despotism. 

“ Hut being disappointed in our hopes of being able to drive France within 
her ancient limits, and to make barriers against her future incursions, it 
became then neeessary with the change of circumstances to change our 
plans; for no error could be more fatal tliaii to look only at one object, and 
obstinately pursue it, when the hope of accomplishing it no longer remained. 

If it became impossible for us to obtain the full object of our wishes, wisdom 
and policy both required that we should endeavour to obtain that w hich was 
next best. In these propositions there was no inconsistency, cither in the 
former conduct or language of .Ministers, in refusing to treat w ith the person 
who now bolds the destiny of France; for it was even then announced, that 
if events should take the turn they have since done, peace would no longer 
be objectionable. 

“ Much exaggeration prevails as to the real amount of the additional 
strength which France has acquired during the war. If, on the one hand, 
her territorial acquisitions are immense, it must he recollected, oti the other, 
what she has lost in population, commerce, capital, and industry. The 
desolation produced by convulsions such as France has undergone, cannot be 
repaired even by large acquisitions of territory. When, on the other band, 
we contemplate the immense wealth of this country, and the natural and 
legitimate growth of that wealth, so much superior to the produce of rapacity 
and plunder, it is impossible not to entertain the hope, founded in justice jtdv 
and nature, of its solidity. When to these we add the great increase of our3|r 
maritime power, the additional naval triumphs we have obtained, the brilliant 
victories of our armies, gainecF over the flower of the troops of France, wc 
have the satisfaction of thinking, that if we have failed in some of our wishes, 
we have succeeded in the main object, of adding strength to our security, 
and at the same time shed additional lustre over our national character. Nor 
arc our colonial acquisitions to be overlooked in estimating the consolidation 
of our resources. The destruction of the power of Tippoo .Saib in India, who 
has fallen a victim to his attachment to France and bis perfidy to us, cannot 
be viewed but as an im|)ortanl achievement. The union with Ireland, cfl'cctcd 
at a period of uncommon gloom and despondency, must be regarded as 
adding more to the power and strength of the llritish Empire than all the 
conquests of France have cfl'ectcd for that country. If any additional proof 
were required of the increase of national strength to England, it would be 
found in the unparalleled eflbrts w hich she made in the last year of the war, 
contending at once against a powerful maritime confederacy in the north, and 
triumphing over the French on the sands of Egypt; while at the same time 
the harbours of Europe were so strictly blockaded, that not a frigate even 
could venture out to sea but under the cover of mist or darkness. Finally, we 
have seen that proud array of ships, got together for the invasion of this 
country, driven for shelter under their own latterie-, and only preserved 
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from destruction by the drains and nets thrown over them at their harbour 
mouths. 

“ After nine years of ceaseless etTusion of blood ; after contracting an in- 
crease of debt to the amount of above two hundred millions; after the 
indefatigable and uninterrupted exertions of this country, an;l, it may be 
added, after its splendid an unexampled achievements, there is no one who 
can deny that peace is eminently desirable, tf it can be purch.ised without the 
sacrifice of honour. This country never volunteered into a war with France; 
she was drawn into it against her will by the intrigues of the Republicans in 
her own bosom, and the disaffection, sedition, anarchy, and revolt which 
they propagated without intermission in all the adjoining states; but that 
danger has now totally ceased ; the revolutionary fervour of France is coerced 
by a military chieftain far more adequate to the task than the exiled race of 
monarchs would have been ; and the only peril that now exists is that arising 
from her military power. But if war is to be continued till adequate security 
against that danger is obtained, when will it terminate? TVhere are the ele- 
ments to be found of a new coalition against France; and how can Great 
Britain, burdened as she is 'with colonial possessions in every part of the 
world, descend single-handed into the continental arena with her lirsl-ratc 
antagonist ? 

“ Peace can now, for the first time since the commencement of the war, be 
obtained without compromising the interests of any existing ally of England. 
Austria, Sardinia, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Holland, the original parties to the 
alliance, have successively at different periods, dropped out of it, and re- 
quested to be liberated from their engagements. We did not blame them for 
having done so; they acted under the influence of irresistible necessity; but 
unquestionably they had thereafter no remaining claim upon Great Britain. 
In so for, therefore, as w'e stipulated any thing in favour of powers which had 
already made peace, we acted on large and liberal grounds, beyond what we 
were bound to have done either in honour or honesty. In this respect the 
stipulations in favour of Naples, who had not only excluded our shipping from 
her harbours, but joined in an alliance against us, were highly honourable to 
^\the British character. The like might be said of the stipulations in favour of 
Portugal; while the Ottoman Porte, the only one of our allies who remained 
' lighting by our side at the conclusion of the contest, has obtained complete 
restitution. The seven islands of the Adriatic, originally ceded by France to 
Austria, and again transferred by Austria to France, might, from their situa- 
tion, have been highly dangerous in the bands of the latter power to the 
Turkish dominions, and therefore they have lieen erected into a separate 
republic, the independence of w bich is guaranteed. We have even done 
something in favour of the House of Orange and the King of Sardinia, 
although, from having left the confederacy, they had abandoned every claim 
excepting on our generosity. And thus having faithfully performed our duties 
to idl our remaining allies, and obtained terms, which, to say tlic least of 
them, look nothing from the security of this country, was it expedient to 
continue the contest for the sake of powers who had abandoned our alliance, 
and themselves given up as hopeless the objects we had originally entertained, 
and in which they were more immediately interested than ourselves? Com- 
pare this peace with any of those recorded in the former history of the two 
nations, and it will well bear a comparison. By the treaty of Ryswick and 
Aix-la-Chapelle we gained nothing; by that of Versailles we lost considerably : 
it was only by the peace of Utrecht in 1715, and that of Paris in 1765, that we 
made any acquisitions; but if we compare the present treaty with either of 
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these, it will be foattd#at it is by no means inferior either in point of ad- 
vantage or the promise of durability. Minorca and Gibralur, obtained by the 
former, and Caoa^ and Florida, by the latter, will not bear a comparison 
with Ceylon, the Mysore, and Trinidad, the glorious trophies of the present 
contest (f).” »: 

In the Commons no division took place on the preliminaries. In the Lords 
the house divided, 114 to 10, iu favour of the Ministers; but in the minority 
were found the names of Earls Spenser, Grenville, and Caernarvon (2). 

The deGnitive treaty of peace was signed at Amiens, on the 27th March, 1802. 
Its conditions varied in no material circumstance from the preliminaries 
agreed to at London nine months before. The fisheries in Newfoundland 
were replaced in the condition in which they were before the war (3) ; an 
“ adequate compensation ” was stipulated for the House of Orange (4), and it 
was agreed that Malta should be placed in a state of entire independence of 
both powers; that there should be neither English nor French langnet, or 
Drimtiw V ^branches of the order; that a Maltese langue shall be established, 
trw, .ipi. jjjg King of Sicily invited to furnish a force of 2000 men to form 
AiDistu. a garrison to the fortresses of the island and its dependencies, 
along with the Grand Master and Order of St.-lohn ; and that “ the forces of 
bis Britannic Majesty shall evacuate the island and itg dependencies within 
three months after the exchange of the ratiGcations, or sooner if it can be 
done.” The cession of Ceylon and Trinidad to Great Britain, and the restora- 
tion of all the other conquered colonies to France and Holland, the integrity 
of the Ottoman dominions, and the recognition of the republic of the Seven 
Islands, were provided for as in the preliminary articles (5). 

A long debate eqsued in both Houses on the deGnitive treaty, in which the 
topics already adverted to were enlarged on at great length. Government 
were supported by a majority of 276 to 20 in the Lower, and 122 to 16 in the 
Upper House (6). 

Rrarriions Soch was the termination of the Grst period of the war, and such 
the terms on which Great Britain obtained a temporary respitefrom 
pri™ m'” its perils and expenses. On calmly reviewing the arguments urged 
both in the legislature and in the country on this great question, 
it is impossible to resist the conclusion, that the advocates of peace were well 
founded in the views they entertained of the interests of the country at that 
period. Even admitting all that Mr. Wyndham and Lord Grenville so strong- 
ly advanced as to the magnitnde of the sacriGces made by Great Britain, and 
the danger to which she was exposed from the territorial acquisitions and in- 
satiable ambition of France to be well founded, still the question remained, 
was it not incumbent on a prudent government to make at least the trial of a 
paciHcation, and relieve the country for a time even from the burdens and 
anxiety of a war, on the faith of a treaty solemnly acceded to by its new 
ruler. The government of the Grst consul, compared to any of the revolu- 
tionary ones which bad preceded it, was stable and regular ; and the revolu- 
tionary fervour, the continuance of which bad so long rendered any safe paci- 
licntion out of the question, had exhausted itself, and given place to a general 
and anxious disposition to submit to the ruling authority. The dissolution of 
the last coalition had rendered hopeless, at Jeast for a very long period, the 
reduction of the military power of France; and the maritime superiority of 
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Kngland was so ilocideil, ns to render any danger to her own independence a 
distant and problematical contingency. In the.se circumstances, it seems in- 
disputable that it was the duty of Government, if it could be done without 
dishonour, to bring to a conclusion a contest of w hich tbe burdens were cer- 
tain and immediate, and the advantages remote, if not illusory, and put the 
sincerity of the lirst consul’s professions of moderation to such a test as might 
relieve them of all responsibility, in the event of their being obliged, at a sub- 
sequent period, tp renew the contest. Thefact of this having ultimately been 
found to be tbe case, and of the peace of Amiens having turned out only an 
armed truce, is no inpcachment whatever of the justice of these views; it, 
on the contrary, affords the strongest corroboration of them, for England lost 
none of her means of defence during the intermission of hostilities, and she 
avoided the heavy responsibility which otherwise would have lain upon her 
to the latest generation, of having obstinately continued the war, when peace 
was within her power, and compelled Napoleon, although otherw ise inclined, 
to continue a contest which ultimately brought such unparalleled calamities 
on the civilized w orld. Nor could the terms of the treaty be impugned as dis- 
graceful, w ith any degree of justice tow ards Great Britain, when she termin- 
ated astrife, which had proved so disastrous to the greatest continental states, 
with her constitution untouched, and without the cession of a single acre 
which belonged to her at its commencement; while France, accustomed to 
such larged acquisitions at every pacilication, was compelled to surrender 
territories belonging to herself, or her allies, larger than the whole realm of 
England, and even, in their existing state, of lirst-rate importance. 

I’ Of these important advantages. Great Britain was indebted to the 
Ind mVi‘- ct’CSy of her population, and the happy circumstances of her ma- 
u.; rr»ur ritimc situation, which enabled her to augment her commerce and 
u.’i’duH.'iB increase her resources at the very time w hen those of all the other 
Iljniwrr'd'* belligerent powers were wasting away under the influence of a pro- 
F.'.Ilrf. tracted and desolating contest. The increase of the wealth, popula- 
tion, commerce, and industry of these islands, was unprecedented during its 
whole continuance, and was so great as fully to justify .Mr. Pitt’s observation, 
that it left the relative strength of the two powers nearly the same at its ter- 
mination as at its commencement (f). Great as the increase of the French 
army was, that of the British had been stiil greater, and but for the immense 



(l) On the 1st Febronry, 1793> the British nsT’y 
coMisled of 135 mU of the line and 133 frigutvs; 
whereas at iU <lore it numbered no leM than 202 
sail of the line and 277 frigates, maimed by 120,000 
scameo and marines (*). The navy of France was, 
nl the (’otnmviicuineiil of the war, 73 sail of the line 
avid 67 frigatos, manned by 80.000 siMiiirn ; at ils 
tennination it consisted only of 39 sad of the line 
and 35 frigates. [Pari. Ui&l. xxxvi. 4?.] That is, at 
the outset, the Engltsh sail of tbe line and frigates 
together were not double those of the enemy ; 
whereas at its close they were above six times their 
number. [ Mai. de Is France, 591.] NapoUVm calcu* 
laics a fleet of 30 ships of tbe line, and frigates in 
proiwrtiun, asLCtiual to an amty of 120,000 ment 
measnred by that staudard, tbe British navy in 



ISOI was equivalent to a land force of above 
80U.OOO men. 

Nor had the military resources of the empire in^ 
creased in a less striking maimer. In 1793. the army 
amnuitled only to 64 000 regular soldiers and 

12.000 fencibles in the Hntish i^les and its colonial 
dci<eiidcitcie%; [ Ann. flcg. xxxiii. 250.] whereas in 
1801 they had incrr.'isetl to tbe miiiieiise foire of 

168.000 uien ond 80.000 niUitia, [Pari. Ret llec. 31* 
1800-] exclusive of the Sepoys in the service of the 
£a.sl India Company, who amounted to 130.000 
men, and above 100.000 volunirers in the British 
islands. (Pari. Hist. xxxv. |5.) The French anny 
in 1793 consisted of 150.000 infanlry, 30.000 ca- 
val^, and 10.000 artillery, (Jom. i 224. St •Cyr, 
i. 36- Introd. clal de Fnmcc, 573.] exclusive of 



(*) The total navy on ist October, iBoi, wa>— 

Line in rumniUsion 

Line in orilinary. a»J Imildlng .... 

Frigaies in commission 

Frigates m ordinary, and buihlitig. . . 
Sloops, brigs, etc. 



*04 

,8 

laG 

zSi 

3uS 



Total 781 

-See JxNts, \ol. iii. tab. to, attfn. 
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surface which she had to defend, and the vast colonial possessions to protect, 
England might have descended with confidence into the continental arena, 
and measured her strength, single-handed, with the conqueror of Europe (1). 
re- During the war the British navy increased a half, while the French 
declined to a half. The British army was more than doubled, and 
the French increased in nearly the same proportion. The French 
revenue, notwithstanding all its territorial acquisitions, was diminished, 
while the permanent income of England was nearly doubled; the French 
debt, by the destruction of a large proportion of its proprietors, was dimi- 
nished, while that of England was doubled ; the French exports and imports 
were almost annihilated, while the British exports were doubled, and the 
imports had increased more than fifty per cent; the French commercial ship- 
ping was almost destroyed, while that of England had increased nearly a 
third (2). 



77.000 pnmneial troops; in I801» titry smoanted 
to 350,000 regalar soiuiers, exclusive of llie iia> 
tional guards. [ Hum. ri. 70. Tl.) 

(l) Generul Mathlra Dumas estitnales the regular 
focre of France, after the pi*aee of l.ucirville, at 

377.000 tneii, exclusive of the coast guards, the 
gendarmerie, the dei>ols of the corps, and the na- 
tional guard, on active service. It is a most mode'> 
rate compaintioo to take them at 73.000 more 

In 1305 lt»e military establishment of France 
cojiststed of the following forces :~ 

Infant^ of the line 34UOOO 

Light infaulry, ....... 100.000 

iDfantry "IImOO 

Light cavalry , 30.500 

Heavy cavahy. . ... . 17.000 

‘ Gftvalry,;^ 77.500 

Foot and horse artillery, pootonerrs 

engineers, etc 33.500 

Imperial guard 

GetKianiierie. 13 300 

This would ainount to a total «f<~. 

infantry, 441.000 

77,300 

Artillery and Engineers, . . 33,500 

Ini|>eriai Guard, 3,300 

Geudarmerie. . , , . . .,13,000 

Total, 596.100 men. 

See Domas, vi, 70-71 » and PaoeaxT, Swittiaue tk 
/• /VaAcr, 576.580. »• 

(3) The regnlar revenue of Prance in 
1789 (for no approximation even to a 
correct estimate can be fiMTncd of lU 
amount during the period of confi.'.ca- 
tinn and assignats) bad reached 
469,000XK>O francs, or L.i8, 800.000; 
( Lac. vi. no. £Ut de la Deite l*u> 



hlique, 8 - Young, i. 577.) while that of England 
amnunti^ to L. 16,383.000. At the terininatinn nf 
the wur, the revenue of France was 450.000,000 fr.. 
nr I.- 18.000.000, and its total expendirure 

560000. 000 Irancs, or 1.22,400.000: while the 

peruiaiicut revenue nf England at the same period 
amouiitfd to L. 28.000,000 exclusive of L 8.0(K>.000 
war ami its total I'xpcnditure to I. 61.617.000. 

[linn. Heg. 1793, 250. Moreau and Pebrer’s Tables. 
Pcb. 154. Dign. ii i30. I3l.) (*) 

The public debt of France, which, at ihe com- 
nenceineitt of the RcvuKition. was 5,587,000,000 fr., 
or I 219.000.000, and occasioned .to annual charge 
of 259,000.000 francs, or L lO.i.50.000, w.is still 
very coiisideruble, ainoauting to 1,380.000.000 fr> 
or L.55.000.000, and occasioning an annual charge 
of 69,000.000 francs, or L.2 800*000, at the termi- 
nation of the war, notwillictui)diiig the extinction of 
two thiiVsi of its Amount during its roiitiHuauce, and 
the niirxnmpled measures .ifepoliutinn by which its 
exjienses bad been defrayed. ( Ktat de ti Delte l*ub. 
8,9. GacU/i 199. Peuchel.500. Young, ii. 578.] 
pphUc debts. Yhe pahlic debt of England, in 1792, 
exports and was L.244,440,000, and occasioned an 
imports of tfie anonal charge, including the siuLiug. 
two rouoirle*. fu„d, of L.9.317 000; while, at tire 
terminaiioii of (he war in l60l, it had risen to 
L.484, 465.000, funded and unfunded, of which 
L.447.000.000 was funded, and L.37,318,000 an- 
funded. The aniiu-il chiirge of this immense burden 
had swelled to L.21»66l,000# of which L,8,653.000 
was for the debt existing before 1792. L.13,025,000 
for (hat created since that period, and L.4,049.000 
for the sinking fond. [Mureau’s tables. iVb. 134» 

«46ir> 

The imports nf Franco in 1787. amounted to 

349.725.000 francs, or about L.14.000.000: the ex* 
ports to 310.000.000 francs, or L.12,500.000* 
[Young's Travels, ii SOI.) At the same period the 
exports of British manufactares were L.l4, 700.000* 
and of foreign tnerchnndiso L.5,460,000, and lha 
imports L.l8>680,000. [Sir. Addington's finunce re- 



Cotnpara. 
live in- 
create in 
feveoue of 
Franre and 
EngUiid 
during the 
war. 



(*) M. Ifeeker. iiM 788 . rstimsied the total revenue of 
Otd Franrrai 585 , 000.000 francs: whereas, in tBot, not- 
withstanding the great addition to its territory which 
the Republic Imd received from the Low Countries, St- 
vny, Nice, and the frontier of* the Hhioe, whirl) yielded 
an addition of 100 , 000.000 francs yearly, it had rnllen 
to 450 , 000,000 francs, a striking proof fniw (mmenscly 
tho resources of ihc country had diminished during the 

Revolution. Before the Increase of its territory, the ter- 
ritorial revenue of France was i.xoo.oik>,ooo ; after it 
bad been swelled l» a fifth of superficial suif»ce, it was 
only 850.00(^000. Greater lightness of taxation was cer- 
tainly not the cause' of the diminution, for the d rert 
land and window tax of that laller year amounted to 
sCS.ooooMo, or L ro. 750 . 000 , a sura eipiivaleDt to at least 
double that amount tn tbe Rritistt isbixU, If the dif- 



ference of the value of money in the two countries U 
taken into sceoont. Oupin estimates the Income de- 
rived from the soil in France iii i 8 a 8 . at l.fisfi.ooooioo 
francs, or L65.ooo.ooo. Supposing the increase of Oultl- 
vatlon between tBot and i 8}8 to eoiiiilerbalance the re- 
durtlan of territory by the peace of Parts In iHi5. it fol- 
lows that the Frrnrh landholders in 1801 paid about a 
jtrfS, or iLtU€H prr ecKt. on liteir ioco(ncs.->-^ee Nsc- 
XRt’s Compte Hindu, t 7 Sj; Stat. tU ta France^ 5 i 4 ; 
Gakti. i. i 8 g, 3to; Btaxov. iL i3o; and Dvrur, Force 
Commerrutte de France, i\. 

(**} In 1789 , ;.ecorcting to the Duke of Gaela. a deficit 
of SloMidaiDO francs, or L.a.l.5oa>oo yearly, was made 
*' Ihc apology for the Rcvuiutioii.’* In iBot, when it was 
closed, it was above 100 , 000 , o>x> fraiics annually, or 
L. 1 , 000 , rix) sterling— Gsrr A. 1 . 1 %. 
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ill's continual and rapid increase in the re.smirces 
RiriiM' ft- of the Britisli empire, during the course of the struggle, could have 
b°)r'tn(Und accouiited for the astonishing exertions which she made towards 
dorios iiic close, and the facility with which, during its whole continuance, 
the vast supplies required for carrying it on were raised without any sen- 
sible inconvenience to the country. ^Yhcn we reflect that, during a war of 
nine years’ duration, the yearly expenditure of the nation varied from forty 
to sixty millions; that loans to the amount of twenty or thirty millions were 
annually contracted; and that the British fleets eovered the seas in every 
quarter of the globe, we are lost in astonishment at the magnitude of the 
elTorts made by a state so inconsiderable in extent, and with a population, 
even at the close of the period, and including Ireland, not exceeding fifteen 
millions(l ). But the phenomenon becomes still more extraordinary when the 
efforts made at the termination of the struggle are considered; and the Bri- 
tish empire, instead of being exhausted by eight years’ warfare, is seen stretch- 
ing forth its giant arms at once into every quarter of the globe, striking 
down the throne of Tippoo Saib hy as great a force as combated under the 
standards of .Napoli'on at Marengo (2) ; w hile it held every hostile harbour in 
Europe blockaded by its fleets, and sending forth Nelson to crush the confe- 
deracy of the northern powers at the very moment that it accumulated its 
forces in Europe and Asia against the Republican legions on the sands of 
Egypt. It had been fm|UPntly asserted that the naval forces of England were 
equal to those of the whole world put together; hut the matter was put to 
the test in spring 1801, when, without raising the blockade ofasingle harbour 
from the Texel to Calabria, she sent eighteen ships of the line with Aber- 
cromby to the mouth of the Nile, while nineteen under Nelson dissolved by 
the cannon of Copenhagen the,northern confederation. The annals of Rome 
contain no example of a similar display of strength, and few of equal resolu- 
tion in exerting it. 



snlutmns. Pari. llUt. xxxv. 1563.] In 1801. ihe 
Freitrli impnrts and export* were ahnost atiiiibital. 
ed; Ihe import* Iroin the Weal Indies had fallen to 
L-Oi.OOO. and the rxporta to the xatne quarter to 
L. 41.000; [Pari, Hist, xxxvi. 787 ] whereas the 
Britisli exports in tbnl year were L. 34, 440.000 ma- 
Dufaclurrs. and L.i7fl6b.000 foreign and colonial 
prndure.aiid (he iro|Mirtit 1. 39.900 UOO ; amnnntiog 
in real value to al^al I .54.000 000. [Pari. Mist, 
xxxv. 1563 Pebrrr’s ubles. 340] Mur hud (he 
British shipping undergone a l< ss striking tucre.ise; 
the toimHg.*, which, ut the commencement nf the 
w.ir. was 1,600 000 tons, having risen, in 180|. to 
2.100,000: And the inerc.'inliie seamen who, at the 
former period, were 118,000. having at t^ latter 



increased to 143.000, exclniive of 190.000 teamen 
and marines cmplnyed in the royal navy, [ Pari. 
Hist. xXxv. 1563. and xxxvi. 787*] (*) 

‘ (l) Population of Great Britain in 

1801, 10.943.000 

Ireland, abont, • 4,0004)00 

14.843.000 

'•—See PKBKts's Tables^ 333. 

(9) Tbirly-fivc thousand British and Sepoy troop* 
formed the siege t>f >i«ringn|)a(am in Muy 1799. 
Thirty-one thuusjnd French combated under ibe 
first consul at Marengo. 



(*) The revenue aad charges of the Indian Empire in the fears i7o3, and hted i8oo, were as follow 





’ 17 .S' 


* 799 - 


t 8 po and t$oi. 


Revranes— Bengal. 


L 5 , 441.000 


X..C 359.000 


L. 6 ,S 3 <i.otx> 


Madras, 


i,ag6,ooo 


a.oi>4.ouo 


3,373.000 


Bum hay, 


i47/"0 


346.000 


300,475 




L.6,Sg7,ooo 


L.S.6t>9.cwo 


•L.9 .913.475 


Charges — Renrat, 


L. 3 .r 3 1,000 


L. 3 . 9 j(,ooo 


L.4. 433.000 


Madras, 


1,578,000 


a,8570oo 


3.733 000 


Bombay. 


534.000 


(^96.000 


i.o 5 t.ooo 




L. 5 .X iJ.ooo 


L.74107.000 


L.g.tgC.ooo 


Surplus, 


i.CCt.uoo 


603,000 


, 716,475 


xxxv. t5. Bait India BudgH, 


aad.rd«a. Rag. 1798, 


p. 7I, and 1801, p. 


164, ^p. to Chnnlcta. 



. ■ : :y Gooqlc 
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comi«rfj The contemplation of this astonishinf; display of strength at the 
nijni^Ty close of the struggle, compared with the feeble and detached cxer- 
iuM™** tioHs its commencement, is calculated to awaken the most 

mniwrarot. poignant regret at the niggardly use of the national resources so 
long made by government, and the inexplicable insensibility to the magni- 
tude of the forces at their command, which so long paralysed the might of 
England, during the earlier years of the war. From a return laid before the 
House of Commons, it appears that the number of men that had been raised 
for the service of the army from the commencement of hostilities down to the 
close of 1800, was 208,808, being at the rate of 20,000 a-year on an average 
during its continuance (I). France, with a population hardly double that of 
Great Britain, raised 1,. *>00,000 men in 1795 alone. It is in the astonishing 
disproportion of the land forces of this country either to her naval arma- 
ments, her national strength, or the levies of her antagonist, that the true 
secret of tlie long duration, enormous expenditure, and numerous disasters 
of the war is to be found. Secure in her insular situation, protected from 
invasion hy invincible fleets, and relieved from the most disastrous conse- 
quenees which resulted from defeat to the continental powers, England was 
at liberty to employ her whole dis|>osable force against the enemy, yet she 
never brought 2S,000 native troops into the field at any one point. Had sho 
boldly levied 100,000 men in 1703, and sent them to Flanders after the route 
in the camp of Caesar, when the French troops were shut up in their en- 
trenched camps, and could not be brought by any exertions to face the allies 
in the field, she would beyond all question have encamped under the walls 
of Paris in two months, and the royalists of the south and west w'oiild have 
obtained a decisive superiority over the anarchical faction in the capital. 
During the nine years of the war, upwards of L.100,0(K),000 was paid in 
army, and a still larger sum in naval expenses, while in 1793 the military 
charges were not L.f,000,000, and in the latter and more expensive years of 
the war, only amounted annually to L.12,(MX),000. If a fifth part of this total 
sum had been expended in any one of the early years in raising the military 
force of England to an amount worthy of her national strength and ancient 
renown, triple the British force which overthrew Napoleon at Waterloo, 
might have been assembled on the plains of Flanders, and the war terminated 
in a single campaign (2). 

Grrmt |i«rt If the rapid growth of wealth, power, and prosperity in the Bri- 
tish islands during this memorable contest, had been all grounded 
on a safe and permanent foundation, it would have presented a 
nrmej. phcnomcnon unparalleled in such circumstances in any age or 
country. But though part of this extraordinary increase was undoubtedly a 
real and substantial addition to the industry and resources of the empire, 
arising from the vast extension of its colonial possessions, and the monopoly 



(t) Pirl. Ret. Dec. 3l> ISOO. Aan. Reg. 1S00» 40. 

(3) The espeoses of the aroiy eod iuv?» duriog the war, 
Arme. 


were at follow t— 
Ordmorr. 




Nary. 


1702. 


L.1.819.000 


t.423.000 




L.1,485.000 


ips. 


3,993.000 


783.000 




3,971,000 


1794. 


6.641,000 


1.345.000 




5.525,000 


1795. 


11.610.000 


2.321,000 




6,315,000 


1796, 


H.9II.OOO 


1,954.700 




11.833.000 


1797. 


15.488.000 


1.643.000 




13,039.000 


1798, 


13,852.000 


1.3O34M0 




13.440.000 


1799, 


1 1,840,000 


1.500.000 




13.642.000 


1800, 


11,941,000 


1.695.000 




13,619.000 


1801. 

e Ptieia'S| Todies, {$4* 


12.117.000 


1,039,000 ^ 


e 


15,897,000 
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of.niniost all the trade of the world in its hands (1), yet part was to be as- 
cfibcd to other ennses, attended in the outset with deceptive and temporary 
vmiii.- advantages, and in the end with real nad permanent evils. Like 
extravagant individual who squanders in the profusion of a few 
years, the savings of past centuries, and the provision of unborn 
»ji. generations, the Government of England threw a fleeting lustre 
over its warlike administration, by trenching deep on the capital of the na- 
tion, and creating burdens little thought of at the time when the vast expen- 
diture was going forward, but grievously felt in subsequent years, when the 
excitation of the moment had passed away, and the bitter consequences of 
the debt which had been contracted, remained. But this was not all. Eng- 
land, during those eventful years, drank deep at the fountains of paper cur- 
rency, and derived a feverish and unnatural strength from that perilous but 
intoxicating draught. From the accounts laid before Parliament, it appears 
that the notes of the Bank of England in circulation, had increased upwards 
of a half, from 1793 to 1801, and that the commercial paper under discount 
at the same establishment, during the same period, had more than tripled ( 2 ). 
The elTect of this great increase speedily appeared in the prices of grain, and 
every other article of life. Wheat which, on an average of live years prior to 
1792, had sold at 3s. td. a-bushel, had risen, on an average of five years, end- 
ing with 1802, to 10s. 8d., and on an average of live years, ending 1815, to 
Us. -id. a-l)ushcl (3). Thus, during the progress of the war, the prices of the 
necessaries of life were at one time nearly tripled, and even at the peace of 
Amiens had permanently more than doubled. The cfl'cct of this of course was, 
that the money price of all the other articles of life rapidly rose iu the same 
proportion ; rents advanced ; all persons who lived by buying and selling 
found their commodities constantly rising in value; credit, both public and 
private, immensely improved; industry was vivified by the progressive, rise 



(l) Thco]>rratii>n of these caotsrs appeared, in an 
in the east Inrrease «tf our export 
of foreign and eolonial inerFbtmdise during the 
war, wh.ch. on an average of aix yeam, etidiiig Slh 
Jautur}', 1793. was L. 5, 468,000 i nnd i.i tUu year 



(a) Circniation In Bank of Enflaod Notes. 



1793, 


• . • 


L.ll, 006.000^ 


1793, 




11,888.000 \ 


1794. 


. , . 


10-744.000 ) 


1795, 


. * . 


14.017.000 


1796. 




10,739.000 


1797, 


Feb. 38, . . - 


9.674.000 


1798. 


August 31, 


11.114.000 


1798, 


13.095.000 


1799, 




13 389.000 


1800, 




16.844.000 


1801, 


. . . 


16.313.000 


•See 


jipptndix to Report on Sank, 


1833, and Pa- 


sscs's 


Tables, 354. 360, and 379. 





Tlie slightest ctuixtdrrMiioQ of this must inatrac* 
tivc Table is suhicient to dnnonslrale to what 
, source the crisis of Feliroary 1797 was owing The 
pa|>cr of the bank was then contracted from fourteen 
millions, its atnount la 179S, to uiue uiillions. This 



ending Slh January, 1801. hud risen to the enor* 
uiimt sum of L. 1 7. 1 66.000: being more than triple iU 
ainuuiil at the coinaiencciui-iil of the contest —See 
Ms. Aotntiorott's rtna/icf Aeso/utioru, l801*-“/*®r/. 
///it, xxxr, 1&64. 

CoBunerCIa] Paper discounted g Coiaed 
at the Bank. 



Ko account kept. 



L.l. 171,000 
3.747.000 



00 



L.3946.000 

3.305.000 
5.3.')0,0{tO 

5.870.000 

4.490.000 

5.403.000 

6.401.000 

7.903.000 



493.000 

464.000 
3.000.000* 

3,067.000 

449.000 

189.000 

450.000 

437.000 



was doubtless owing to necessity, but it unavoida* 
bly brought about the general panic which rendered 
the snipension of cash-payments in that month 
unaroid.nble, and landed the nation In the bottom- 
less pit of paper currency, inconrertible into gold, 
and all ibe prodigious cliange of pricca with which 
it was necessarily attended. 



(3) Lords’ Report on Banks, Ap. No. 39, and Lords' Report on Corn, 1814, No. 13. 
The prices of wheat from 1790 to 1801 were as follow 



1790. 




Per Quarter. 

1.2 13 3 


1796. 


Per Quarter. 
3 13 0 


1791, 




2 7 0 


1797. 


2 12 0 


1792. 


. - . 


2 2 4 


1798. 


3 9 8 


1793, 




3 8 8 


1799, 


.. 3 7 4 


1794. 




2 110 


1800. 


. . 5 13 8 scarcity. 


1795, 


>1 . 


4* 7 0 


1801. 


. . S tS 0 scarcity. 



See <4nn. Aeg. 1801, 167. 6’Amn, 
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in the value of its produce ; and din'icnltics were overcome by the rapid dimi- 
nution in the nciglit of money debts. It is to the influence of this cause, 
combined with the vast expenditure of Government, and tlie concentration 
of ulmosl all the colonial trade of the world in Great Britain, in consequence 
of her maritime superiority, that the extraordinary prosperity of the empire 
during the latter years of tlic war is to be ascribed. But it was not unmixed 
good which accrued to the nation, even for a time, from these violent chan- 
ges ; the whole class of annuitants, and all dependent on a fixed money in- 
come, suflered as much as the holders of commodities gained by their ciTects; 
creditors were defrauded as much as debtors were relieved, and almost as 
great a transference of property was ultimately cflccted by the silent opera- 
tion of the alternation of prices which followed this great experiment, as was 
produced in other countries by the direct convulsions of a revolution. 

But without a iticipaling these ultimate eflccts, which as yet lay buried in 
the womb of time, and might perhaps have been avoided by a more manly 
adbcrcncc to the principles of .Mr. Pitt’s financial policy than was deemed 
practicable in later times, it is impossible to conclude the history of this first 
period of the war without rendering a just tribute to the memory of those 
illustrious and high-minded men wlio bore the British nation victorious 
through the greatest perils which had assailed it since the Norman Conquest; 
who clearly perceiving, amidst all the delusion of the times, the disastrous 
tendency of the revolutionary spirit, “struggled with it when it 
was strongest, and ruled it when it was wildest who amidst the 
iiir i-onOd- greatest perils disdained to purchase safety by submission, and 
undismayed alike by foreign disaster and domestic treason, held 
on their glorious way conquering and to conquer. No other monument is 
required to the memory of .Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke but the British empire, as 
they left it at the peace of Amiens, iinconquered by force, undivided by trea- 
son, unchanged in constitution, untainted in faith, the bulwark of order, 
the asylum of freedom; the refuge of religion, contending undauntedly 
against the world in arms, covering the ocean with its fleet.s, encircling the 
earth in its grasp, the ark to which the fortunes of humanity were com- 
mitted amidst the waves of the Deluge, the polar star to which alone the eye 
of hope was turned, from all the suflering realms of the eartli (1 j. 



(l) In raaLini; these oWrvations, the author is 
futly aware of the hardens eonsefjiifnt on Mr. Pitt’s 
aduiini»tr;itioii, a..d the diHaslrous rlTrits whii-li 
hare in tlie end fultowed ihi* change of prices begun 
in 1797. NVliat he rests upon is; that this ch.ingo 
was forced upon the British statesmen h]r over* 
whelming nccessitr, ami that Mr- Pitt had provided 



a system of finance, which, if steadily adhered to by 
his succe.vtors, as it might hare been, would hare 
disch.irgrd the whole debt contracted in the rrrolii* 
tionary war before the year 1835, that is, in the 
same time that it was created.^See below, ou 
51r. Pitt’s financial policy, chapter 39. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

RErONSTRUCTION OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE BY NAPOLEON. 

FAOM THE CONTINENTAI. PEACE TO HIS ASSUMPTION OF THE IMPERIAL CROWN. 

OCTOBER, lS01»MBRCUt 1804. 

ARGUMENT. 

Deplorable internal state of France when Nopolt^on succeeded to the helm— Means which were 
at his disposal to reconstruct society — and difUcullies which he had to encounter— He 
resolves to make the attempt— Consiitutional freedom was then impossible in France— 
Explosion of the Inrernat Machine— Napoleon at once ascribes it to the Jacobins — Speech 
which he made on the occasion to the authorities of Paris— He refuses to listen to any 
alicmpls to exculpate them-' A coup d'^lat is resolved on a^insl llie Jacobins— Terms of 
the SenaluS'ConsuUum ordaining it— And i30 persons are transported— It is afterwards 
discovered (hat (he Chouans were the really guilty parlies— Napoi<H>n creates the King 
of Etruria— Parallel of Caesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon— Debate on the lists of Eligibility 
in the Council of State- Decision on it by the Legislature— Legion of honour— Napo- 
leon’s argument in favour of it in (he Council of State— Argument against it by Thi- 
baudoau— Napoleon's reply— It is adopted by the Lcgislalure—General opposition which U 
experienced— but it is nevertheless carried into execution- Napoleon is created First Consul 
for ten years additional — Grounds set forth in the Senatus Consulturo on the occasion— 
Stale of religion in France at this period— Napoleon’s views on this subject — Arguments in 
the Council of Stale against an Established Church— Napoleon'sreply— Concordat with Iho 
Pope— Us provisions in favour of the Gallican church— General dissatisfaction which it 
occasioned — Ceremony on the occasion in Notre-Damc, and general discontent which it 
produced— Constrained religious observances at Paris— Great joy at the change in the rural 
dcpariments— Prudence of Napoleon in restraining the High Church parly— His admirable 
proclamation on the subject to the people of France-.-GcneraJ satisfaction which the mea- 
sure excited in foreign countries- Subsequent views of Napoleon on the subject- Renewed 
indulgence towards the emigrants— Senaius-Consultum proclaiming a general amnesty- 
inadequacy of these measures to heal the evils of revolutionary confiscation— Immense 
extent of this evil in France, and its irremediable effects- Measures to promote public in- 
slrucUon- Trial of public feeling by the Royalists— Measures for recruiting the army and 
navy— Debate on ibat subject in the Council of Stale — Discussion there on ibc £coIe mi/i- 
/ai>c— Speech of Napoleon on the government of the colonies— Finances of France — Gene- 
ral valuation, or Siaiistical details— Indignation of Napoleon at (he language used 

in the Tribunate— Imporiani change in the municipal government carried in spite of that 
body— Debate on the Tribunate in the Council of Slate— Napoleon’s speech on ihe subject— 
He resolves to make himself Consul for life— Incessant efforts of Government to spread 
monarchical ideas — Strong opposition of Josephine to these atlempts- The project at first 
fails in the Council of State— Means adopted lu ensure its success— The question is directly 
submitted to the people— Result of the appeal, and great satisfaction which it gave— Letter 
of Lafayette when In; declined to vole for it- Answer of the First Consul to the address of 
the Senate on the occasion— His ideas on the lists of Eligibility— Great changes on the con- 
stitution— Their acceptance by the Senate— Aspect of Paris and its society at this period— 
Generous conduct of Mr. Fox in defroding Mr. Pitt to the First Consul — Great satisfaction 
which these changes give in foreign courts— Rapid increase of the central executive power 
— InTamous proposals made to Josephine regarding an heir to the throne — Suppression of 
the ministry of police— and disgrace of Foucb6— Changes in the constitution of the Senate- 
Renewed correspondence between Louis XVIII and Napoleon— Formation of the Code Na- 
poleon— Reneclions on the difficulty of this subject— Discussions on it in the Council of 
State— Law of succession as finally fixed by Napoleon— Sketch of the French revolutionary 
system of inheritance— Prodigious effects of Ibis change in subdividing land in France- 
Singular aiiachmcnt of the modern French to this law, which precludes the possibility of 
real liberty— Law regarding divorce— Great effects of these salutary changes of Napol^on-^- 
Magnificent public works set on fool in Ffance— Vast improvemenu of Paris. 

. When Napoleon seized the reins of power in France, he found the ifistitu- 
tions of civilization and the bonds of society dissolved to an extent of which 
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D^ionbit (he previous history of the world afforded no example. Not only was 
««r“ the throne overturned, the nobles exiled, their landed estates con- 
N.- tiscated ; the aristocracy destroyed ; hut the whole institutions of re- 
ligion, law, commerce, and education, had been overturned. There 
tbf b»ira. remained neither nobles to rule, nor priests to bless, nor teachers to 
instruct the people; commerce no more spread its benign influence through 
the realm, and manufacturing industry, in wofiil depression, could not main- 
tain its numerous inhabitants. Tbe great cities no longer resounded with the 
hammer of the artisan, and the village bells had ceased to call the faithful to 
the house of God ; the chateaux in ruins existed, only to awaken the melan- 
choly recollection of departed splendour, and the falling churches to attest 
the universal irreligion of its inhabitants ; the ocean was no more whitened 
by the sails of its commerce, nor the mountains enlivened by the song of its 
shepherds. Even the institutions of charity, and the establishments for the 
relief of suffering, had shared in the general wreck ; the monastery no longer 
spread its ample stores to the poor; and the hospital doors were closed against 
the numerous supplicants who laboured under wounds or disease ; hardened 
by want and steeled against pity by the multiplicity of its objects, humanity 
itself seemed to be closing in the human heart ; and every one, engrossed in 
the cares of self-preservation, and destitute of the means of relieving others, 
turned with callous indifference from the spectacle of general misery. In one 
class only the spirit of religion glowed with undecaying lustre, and survived 
the wreck of all its institutions. Persecuted, reviled, and destitute, the Sis- 
ters of Charity still persevered in their pious efforts to assuage human suffer- 
ing; and sought out the unfortunate alike among the ranks of the Republicans 
who had overtiinied, as the Royalists who had bled for the faith of their 
fathers (1). 

M..». To restore the institutions which the insanity of former times had 
Tnlh'd”” overturned, and draw close again the bonds which previous guilt 
poMi 'o r». loosened, was the glorious task which awaited the first consul. 
•odeiy. xhe powers which he possessed for it were great, but the difTiciiUies 
attending its execution were almost insurmountable. On the one hand, he 
was at the head of a numerous, brave, and experienced army, flushed by 
victory, and obedient to bis will ; tbe whole remaining respectable classes of 
the slate had rallied round his standard ; and all ranks, worn out with re- 
volutionary contention and sufl'ering, were anxious to submit to any govern- 
ment which promised them the first of social blessings, peace and protection; 
On the other, almost all the wealth and all the nobility of the slate had dis- 
appeared during the Revolution ; the church was annihilated ; and great part 
of the landed property of the country had passed into the hands of several 
millions of little owners, who might be expected to be permanently resolute 
mmr.'™' maintaining them against tbe dispossessed proprietors. That 
»hirh he socioty could not long go on, nor any durable government be esta- 
r^nirr!" bllshcd, withoutsomo national religion or some connexion between 
the throne and the altar, wassulllcienlly evident; but how was either to be 
reconstructed in the midst of an inlidel generation, and by tbe aid of the very 
men who had contributed to their destruction ? That a constitutional mo- 

(l) It is T)')! to bp suppotiHl tbst thp rerolntionary errry one« little attention could be paid to tbe cdu> 
goTcrninenU h.id done nothing for education. On cation of the young ; and by deslmvlng eecry tort 
the contrary, ihr Polyli'chnic Schoolp and many of religious tuition, the Convention had cut off the 
other iustitutionSp particubriy a school of in«-dicine, right hand nf public instruction* the only branch of 
and tbr InstUntp itself, were owing to their «-xpr* it which is of paranuioiit importeocc to the poor.— 
tipru. Hilt in tbe distracted state of the country, and See Tail. 133* 
when the care of self-preserration came home to 
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narchy could not exist without a representative system, founded on ail the 
great interests of the slate, and tempered by the steadiness of an hereditary 
aristocracy, was indeed apparent; hut where were the elements of it to be 
found, when the former had almost all been crushed during the convulsions 
of the Revolution, and the latter, destitute and exiled, was the object of in- 
veterate jealousy to the numerous classes who bad risen to greatness by its 
overthrow ? 

'iTm.k'rVhe Thesc difficulties were so great that they would probably have de- 

•lumpt. terred any ordinary conqueror from the attempt ; and be would 
have been content to accept the crown which was offered him, and leave to 
others the Herculean task of closing the wounds of the Revolution. But Na- 
poleon was not a man of that character. He believed firmly that he was the 
destined instrument in the hand of Providence to extinguish that terrible vol- 
cano, and he was conscious of powers equal to the undertaking. From the 
very outset, accordingly, he began, cautiously indeed, but firmly and sys- 
tematically, to coerce the democratic spirit, and reconstruct those classes and 
distinctions in society which had disappeared during the preceding convul- 
sions, but were the indispensable bulwarks of the throne. The success with 
which his eObrts were attended is a more glorious monument to his memory 
than all the victories which he won. 

coiutitu. Those who reproach Napoleon with establishing a despotic govern- 
ment, and not founding liis throne on the basis of a genuine repre- 

llbi" in'"' sentation of the people, would do well to show how he could have 

Fnnrc. framed a counterpoise to democratic ambition, or a check on regal 
oppression, out of the representatives of a community from which all the 
superior classes of society had been violently tom ; how the turbulent pas- 
sions of a Republican populace could have been moulded into habitual 
subjection to a legislature, distinguished in no way from their own members, 
and a body of titled senators, destitute of wealth, consideration, or hereditary 
rank; bow a constitutional throne could haye subsisted without cither any 
support from the altar, or any foundation in the religious feelings of its 
subjects; and how a proud and victorious army could have been taught that 
respect for the majesty of the legislature which is the invaluable growth of 
centuries of order, but which the successive overthrow of so many previous 
governments in France had done so much to destroy. After its patricians had 
been cut off by the civil wars of Sylla and Marius, Rome sunk necessarily ant|^ 
inevitably under the despotic rule of the emperors. When Constantine 
founded a second Rome on the shores of the Bosphorus, he perceived it was 
too late to attempt the restoration of the balanced constitution of the ancient 
republic. On Napoleon’s accession to the consular throne, he found the 
chasms in the French aristocracy still greater and more irreparable. The only 
remaining means of righting the scale was by throwing the sword into the 
balance. The total failure of all subsequent attempts to frame a constitu- 
tional monarchy out of the elements which the Revolution had left in the 
society of France, proves that Napoleon rightly appreciated its political situa- 
tion, and seized upon the only means of restoring order to its troubled 
waters (1). 



(l) Tlirre is, in ihn English consUtalibn,'* said 
Rapolran,** a body of noblettse which unites to the 
lustre of descent u great part of Uie landed property 
of the naltou. These two circuiustaiices give it a 
great taQuence over the people, and interest attaches 
it to the government In France, since the Revolu> 
ttnn, that class is totally nwanting. >Vould you re- 



establish it ? If you compose it of the men of the 
Ilcvolution, it would be necessary to cooceutrate aa 
their hands a Urge portion of the national property, 
which is now impossible. If it were composed of 
the ancient noblesse, it would soon lead to a counter 
revoluliun."~Sce Tmssrus4C| t29i> > 
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Circiimstmices soon occurred which called forth the secret but indelible 
hatred of the first consul at the Jacobin faction. Tbe conspiracy of Arena and 
Ccracchi, whii h failed at the opera, had been traced to sonic ardent en- 
thusiasts of that class ; and soon after a more formidable attempt at his assas- 
sination gave rise to a wider proscription of their associates. On the day on 
which the armistice of Steycr was signed, Napolran went to the opera. Ber- 
Dff. X, tsoo. thier, haiines, and l.anriston were with him in the carriage. In 
going from the Tuilcries to the theatre, in the rue de Richelieu, his carriage 
passed through the rue St.-Nicaise ; an overturned chariot in that narrow 
E>pio>ioa thoroughfare almost obstructed the passage, but the coachman, 
f/riij m.'. who was driving rapidly, had the address to pass it without stop- 
tiunr. ping. Hardly had he got throu^li when a terrible explosion broke 
all the windows of the carriage, struck down the last man of the guard, killed 
eight persons, and wounded twenty-eight, Itesides occasioniug damage to the 
amount of 200,000 francs (L.8000), in forty-six adjoining houses. A'apoleoti 
drove on without stopping to the opera, where the audience were in conster- 
nation at the explosion, which w as so loud as to be heard over all Paris; every 
eye was turned to him when he entered, but the calm expression of his 
countenance gave not the slightest indic.ition of the danger which he had 
escaped. Speedily, however, the news circulated through the theatre, and 
the first consul had the satisfaction of perceiving, in the thunders of applause 
which shook its walls, the most fervent expressions of attachment to his 
person (1). 

Before the piece had terminated, Napoleon returned to the Tuileries, where 
a crowd of public functionaries were assembled from every part of Paris to 
congratulate him on his escape. He anticipated all their observations by 
commencing in a loud voice, “ This is the work of the Jacobins; it is they 
who have attempted to assassinate me. Neither the nobles, nor the priests, 
nor the Choiians had any hand in it. I know on what to form my opinion, 
and it is in vain to seek to make me alter it. It is the Septembrisers, those 
wretches steeped in crime, who are in a state of permanent revolt, in close 
column against every species of government. Three months have hardly 
elapsed since you have seen Ceracchi, Arena, and their associates attempt to 
assassinate me. Again, it is the same clique, the bloodsuckers of September, 
assassins of Versailles, the brigands of 3ist May, the authors of 
all the crimes against government, who arc at their hellish work. 
Sin. It is the tribes of artisans, and journalists who have a little more 
instruction than the people, but live with them, and mingle their passions 
with their own ardent imaginations, who are the authors of all these atrocities. 
If you cannot chain them you must exterminate them ; there can be no truce 
with such wretches; France must be purged of such an abominable crew.” 
During this vehement harangue, delivered with the most impassioned gesti- 
culations, oil eyes were turned towards Kouchd, the well-known leader of 
that party, and stained, at Lyon and the Loire, with some of its most fright- 
ful atrocities. Alone, he stood in a window recess, pale, dejected, hearing 
every thing, answering nothing. The crowd of courtiers broke into exclama- 
tions, the echo of the first consul's sentiments. One, gifted with more cou- 
rage than the rest, approached, and asked the minister of police w hy he made 
no reply, “ l.et them go on,” said he. “I am determined not to compromise 
the safety of the state. I will speak when the proper time arrives. He laughs 
securely who laughs the last (2).” 

.'I) Thib. as, at. Bviu. IT. I9V, aoo. U'.kb. ir. (a) Thib. ar, as. Bout. iv. 3«I, toa. D’Ab. ir. 

lot, 110. u«. m. 
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following day a public audience was given to the prefect 
of the Seine, and the twelve mayors of Paris. Napoliion said : “As 

•Ion In iiie lung OS that handful of wretches attacked me alone, I left to the laws 

^.ibo^hiM charge of chastising their olTences; but since, by a crime without 
example, they have endangered the lives of a part of the population of Paris, 
their punishment must he as rapid as extraordinary. They consist of an 
hundred miscreants who have brought disgrace on liberty by the crimes com- 
mitted in its name ; it is indis|)cnsahlc that they should be forthwith deprived 
of the means of inllicting farther injuries on society.” This idea was more 
fully unfolded at a meeting of the Council of Stale which took place on the 
same day. It was proposed to establish a special commission to try the offen- 
ders; but this was far from mectHig ^'apoleon’s views, who was resolved to 
seize the present opportunity of inllicting a deathblow on the remnant of the 
Jacobin faction. “Tlic action of a special tribunal,” said he, “would be too 
slow; we must have a more striking punishment for so extraordinary an of- 
fence ; it must he as rapid as lightning; it must be blood for blood. As many 
of the guilty must be executed as therefell victims to their designs, say fifteen 
or twenty ; transport two hundred, and take advantage of this event to purge 
the Republic of its most unworthy members. This crime is the work of a 
band of assassins, of Septembrisers (1), whose hands may be traced through 
all the crimes of the Itcvolutiou. When that parly sees a blow struck at its 
head-quarters, and that fortune has abandoned its chiefs, every thing will 
return to established order; the workmen will resume their labours; and 
ten thousand men, who, in France, are ranged under its colours, will aban- 
don it for ever. That great example is necessary to attach the middling classes 
to the throne; the industrious citizens can have no hope as long as they sec 
themselves menaced by two hundred enraged wolves, who look only for the 
proper moment to throw themselves on their prey. 

“The metaphysicians are the men to whom we owe all our misfortunes. 
Half measures will no longer do; we must either pardon every thing, like 
Augustus, or adopt a great measure which may be the guarantee of the social 
order. When after the conspiracy of Catiline, Cicero caused the guilty to be 
strangled, he said he had saved his country. I should he unworthy of the 
great task which I have undertaken, and of my mission, if I evinced less 
firmness on this trying occasion. We must regard this affair as statesmen, not 
as jud es. I am so convinced of the necessity of making a great example, that^ 
I am ready to call the accused before me, interrogate them, and myself sub- 
scribe their condemnation. It is not for myself that 1 speak; 1 have braved 
greater dangers; my fortune has preserved me, and will preserve me; but 
we are now engaged with the social order, with the public morality, the na- 
tional glory.” 

In the midst of this energetic harangue, it was evident that Napoleon was 
losing sight of the real point to be first considered, which was, who were the 
guilty parlies. Truguet alone had the courage to approach this question, by 
suggesting that there were different classes of guilty jiersons in France ; that 
there were fanatics as well as Jacobins who misled the people, and that the 
priests, whose denunciations against the holders of the national domains, had 
already appeared in several recent publications, might possibly be the authors 
of the infernal project. Napoldon warmly interrupted him, “You will not 
make mealier my opinion by such vain declamations; the wicked are known; 
they are pointed out by the nation. They are the Septembrisers, the authors 



( 1 ) la allusion lo ibc masMcres in tho pritOM in Septeiuberi 119% 
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of every political crime in the Hevolulion, t\ ho have ever been 
spared or protected by the weak persons at the head of alTairs. 
Talk not to me of nobles or priests. Would you have me proscribe a 
man for a title, or traii.sporl ten thousand prey-haired priests 1 Would you 
have me prosecute a religion, still professed by the majority of Krenchmen 
and two-thirds of Europe! La Vendee never was more tranquil; the de- 
tached crimes which still disgrace its territory arc the result merely of ill- 
extinguished animosities. Would you have me dismiss all my counsellors 
excepting two or three ; send 1‘ortalis to .Sinnainary, Devainc to Madagascar, 
and choose a Council from the followers of Haluruf. It is in vain to pretend 
that the people will do no wrong hut when they are prompted to it by others. 
The people arc guided by an instinct, in virtue of which they act alone. 
During the Devolution they frequently forced on the leaders who appeared 
to guide them ; the populace is a tiger when he is unmuzzled. I have a dic- 
tionary of the men employed in all the massacres. The necessity of the thing 
being once admitted, our duty is to attain it in the most ellicacious way. Do 
they take us for children ? Do not hope, citizen Truguet, that you would, in 
the event of their success, be able to save yourself by saying, ‘ I have defended 
the patriots before the Council of Slate.’ So, no. These patriots would sacri- 
licc you as well as us all.” lie then broke up the Council, and when passing 
Truguet, who was endeavouring to say something in his vindication, said 
aloud, “Come now, citizen, all that is very well for the soirers of Madame 
Coudorcel or Maillc-Carat, but it won’t do in a council of the most enlightened 
men of France ( 1 ) ." 

These vehement apostrophes from a man vested with despotic authority cut 
short all discussion, and the Council found itself compelled, notwithstanding 
a courageous resistance from some of its menihers, to go into the arbitrary 
designs of the first consul. The public mind was prepared for some great 
catastrophe by repealed articles in the public journals, drawn up by Fouche, 
in which that astulc counsellor, suppressing his private infurindlion, directed 
Aco«p-iro«i the thunders of the executive against his former associates (2). But 
Iif.Tml'iiII'ja- while these measures were in preparation, Fouche and the first 
cobii*. consul received decisive information that it was the Doyalists, and 
not the Jacobins, who were the real authors of the conspiracy, and a clue was 
obtained which promised soon to lead to the discovery of the guilty parties. 
The minister of police, therefore, received secret instructions not to allude in 
his report against the Dcpublicans to the afl'air of the infernal machine, but 
to base the proposed coup-d’itat generally on the numerous conspiracies 
against the public peace, and on this report Napoleon urged the inimedialc 
delivery to a military commission of eighteen, and transportation of above an 
hundred jiersons, without aither trial or evidence taken against them. In 
vain Thibaudeau and Uoedercr urged in the Council of .State, that there w as 
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rn Tbib. 33. 34. 
r2; In nue nf these, the minUter of police adtlreti* 
I the foMowing report to the firit consul 
*' It it not sgaintt ordinary brigandti, for whose 
coercion the ordinary tribunals are surncirnt. and 
who naenace only detached persons or articles of 
property, that the Govemtnent it now required to 
act; it it the enemies of entire Frtncr, who are now 
at the bar; men who threaten ever)' Intlaut to deli- 
ver it up to the fury of anarchy. 

** Th4>M> frightful rhametert are few in number, 
but their crio)^ are innumerable. It is by thetn that 
the Convention Las beeu attacked with an armed 
force ill the boeoiu of the taucUiary of the lanrs ; it ia 



they who have endeavoured so often to render the 
CDiumitlees. of Unvernment the agents of their alro* 
ciout designs; They are not the enemies of this or 
that government, but of every species of authnril) . 

** They persist in an atrucinns war. which cannot 
he teruiinated hut by an extraordinary measure of 
the Mipremc police. Among the men whom the po* 
lico has dennunerd, many were not fontid with the 
poniard in their hand.s; but all were eqaally capable 
of dijqiening and using it. In disposing of tbem, 
we lau.ct not merely putiish the past, but look to a 
guaronteeuf social order In future."— jiec TniSAO* 
BKAtr, 43* 44) and Doeaatixas, iv, 204» 905* 
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no evidence against the suspected persons, and that it was the height of in- 
justice to condemn a crowd of citizens untried and unheard, to the severe 
punishment of transportation. The first consul, thoiigli well aware that they 
had no connexion with the late conspiracy, was resolved not to let slip the op- 
portunity of getting quit at once of so many dangerous characters. “ We hove 
strung presumptions, at least,” said he, “ if not proofs against the Terrorists. 
The Chouannerie and emigration, arc maladies of the skin, but terrorism is a 
malady of the vital parts. The minister of police has purposely omitted the 
mention of the late conspiracy, because it is not fur it that the measure is 
proposed. If that reserve were not observed, we would compromise our 
character. The proposed step is grounded upon considerations independent 
of the late event; it only furnished the occasion for putting them in force. 
The persons included in the lists will be transported for their share in the 
massacres in the prisons on September 2d; for their accession to the Jacobin 
revolt of olst .May; for the conspiracy of Babwuf, and all that they have done 
since that time. Such a step would have been necessary without the con- 
spiracy, but we must avail ourselves of the enthusiasm it has excited to carry 
iiTiiira execution.” In pursuance of these views, an arrest was pro- 

...ciiiiiriy posed by the Council of State, and adopted by the Senate, which 

Mup'md. condemned to immediate transportation no less than a hundred 
and thirty individuals, among w hom were nine persons who had been en- 
gaged in the massacres of September, and several members of the Convention, 
Choudien, Taillefer, Thirion, and Talot, Felix Ixpellcticr, and Hossignol, well 
known for his cruelty in the war of la Vendee. The decree was forthwith 
carried into execution, and thus did the arbitrary tyranny which the Jacobins 
had so long exercised over others, at length, by a just retribution, recoil 
upon themselves (f). 

ii 1 , .rw- In less than a month afterwards, Kouche made a second report 

vraitif cii»rO' , t % . . t.t*i 

vrrr.1 ibat upoH iHc coiispiracv of tlic iinenial macliine, in which he ad- 

•Ilf wer# miued, that when these measures of severity were adopted against 
Jacobins, he had other suspicions; that Ceorge Cadoudal and 
other emigrants had successively disembarked from England; and 
that the horse attached to the machine had furnished a clue to its authors, 
who had at length been detected in the house of certain females of the 
j«n. ii. i«oi. Hoyalist parly. Saint Regent and Carbon accordingly, the really 
guilly persons, were tried by the ordinary tribunals, condemned, and 
executed. Not a shadow of doubt could now remain that the cons|)iracy had 
been the work of the Royalists; but Napoleon persisted, though he saw that 
as clearly as any one, in carrying into elfect the sweeping decree of transpor- 
tation against the Jacobins. “ There is not one of them,” he said to those 
who petitioned for a relaxation of the sentence in favour of certain indi- 
viduals, “ who has not deserved death an hundred times over, if they had 
been Judged by their conduct during the Revolution; these wretches have 
covered France with scaffolds, and the measure adopted in regard to them is 



(l) TliiK «, 51. Hour. iv. MS. 5 M. 

Terms of thr Tlie Sviiatus Cuiisultum wjs in Ibc^e 
SrtiaiiuCoii- Icniis Cuijsidcriiig that ihe con* 
suliam. sliintionhas mil drtrriniiivd incjHurt's 
nccc6Mr}' to Ik* taken in certain cmcrj'cncies ; that 
ill the ah^eucc of any expros directions, tlic Senate 
is upon to give eriect to the ffislies of (be 

people, expressed by that bi*an< li of the coii.«U(atioo 
uf wlitcb it is tbcorgaii ; that according to I bat priu* 
ciplc, the Senate is tbe naturol judge of any coiiser* 
vjtif e inrasurei |>roj>osed in piriluus circumstances 
by die Gotrernmeut ; and coiifidcring ibat tbe wcu* 



.tiire pmpoaerl by tbe Council of State seems to be 
bai>ed on necessity and public rspcdinicc, ibi* bi'nato 
declares tU.it ihjt in<-asure Is con»ervali«c of t< econ* 
slitulinn.'* Upon this decree being obt.iiiied, the 
Council uTSUte decided that their rrsolulUMi was 
obligatory on tbe constituted authorities, and that 
it should he jiroinulg.ited, like the laws and acts of 
the GoTeriimcnts, hut without receiving the sanction 
of the begislalive Body and tlie Tribunate ; and it 
was imuiedialely pul in force without their coucur- 
rence.^Sce TniiAuBSAt't &lt 52. 
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rather ouc of mercy than severity; the attempt of tlie infernal mnehine is 
neither mentioned as a motive nor the occasion of the Senatus-Consultuin; 
■with a company of grenadiers 1 could put to flight the whole faubourg St.- 
Cermain, with its Royalist coteries ; but the Jacobins arc men of determined 
character, whom it is not so easy to make retreat. As to the transportation 
of the Jacobins, it is of no sort of consequence; 1 have got quit of them; if 
the Royalists commit any olTence, 1 will strike them also (1).” 

May. iSot. The next important step of Napoldon was the exhibition of a king 
of his own creation, to the astonished Parisians. By a convention with Spain, 
K.P..MOM it was stipulated that the province of Tuscany, ceded to the Infanta 
of Spain, Marie-l.ouise, third daughter of Charles IV, and the Duke 
Etruri.. of Parma, her hushand, should be erected into a monarchy, under 
the title of the kingdom of Etruria. In May, 1801, the newly-created king, 
Louis I, with his young bride, arrived in Paris, on his way from Madrid to 
Florence, and was received with extraordinary distinction both on the road 
and in the capital. Numerous fetes succeeded each other in honour of the 
royal pair, among which those of .M. Talleyrand, in his villa at Neuilly, was 
remarked as peculiarly magniricent. The young King early evinced symp- 
toms of that imbecility of character by which he was .afterwards distin- 
guished; hut it was deemed of im(>ortance to accustom the court of the first 
consul to the sight of royalty, and the Parisians to the intoxicating idea that, 
like the Roman Senate, they were invested with the power of making and un- 
making kings. Napoleon received the reward of this policy in the transports 
with which, when he was present, the celebrated line of UEdipus was received 
at the theatre (2) — 

“ J'ai fait des souveraiiis, et n'ai pas voulu I'eire.” 

Rut it was not merely by such exhibitions of royalty that Napoleon endea- 
voured to prepare the French nation for his own assumption of the crown. At 
the time when the public mind was strongly excited by the danger which the 
slate had run from the success of the infernal machine, a pamphlet appeared, 
with the title, “Parallel between Ca;sar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte,” 
Mr. crom. in which the cause of royalty and hereditary succession was open- 
NaiMiiton. ly advocated. It excited at first a great sensation, and numerous 
copies were sent to the first consul from the prefects and magistrates, with 
comments on tlie dangerous efl'ects it was producing on the public mind. 
Fouche, however, soon discovered thatit had issued and been distributed from 
the office of the minister of the interior, and shortly after that it came from 
the pen of Lucien Bonaparte. Napoleon affected to be highly indignant at this 
discovery, and reproached Fouche with not having instantly sent his impru- 
dent brother to the Temple ; but the cautious minister was too well informed 
to put the hint in execution, as Lucien hadshown him the original manuscript 
corrected by the hand of the first consul himself. However, it was necessary to 
disavow the production, as its effect proved that it had prematurely disclosed 
the designs of the fortunate usurper, and therefore Lucien was sent into an 



(0 Thib. 51, »J. Boor. i». SIS, 213. 211. 

It 11 a carioui and initnictive fact, that no soonrr 
was tbe detrrmioation of Uu$ first consul, in regard 
1o tbe Jacobins, known, than a maltitude of rerela* 
Uoiis flowed IQ from tbe prrfftts. mayors, and uit* 
gistrates overall France, itnplicatiug the Rrpubli* 
caof still farther in the cnnipiracy, and detailing 
discoveries of the vast Jacobin plot which was to 
have burst forth ia every part of the rouiiiry the 

IV. 



moment intelHgrnce was receivfd of the leadiog 
stroke given in tbe capital! A striking instance <u 
the distrust with which tbe ofticious zeal of such 
authorities should be received, nnd of the necrssitjr 
of the executive not letting their wishes be known, 
if they would iu such circuinstanres preserve the 
semblance even of justice in their proceedings.— 
See Trissude&l’, 53,63; Boushhii'jis, ir. 212. 

(2l Ihlb. Gl. 69. Door. iv. 270, 273. 
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lionourablc exile, ns ambassador at Madrid, wilh many reproaches from Napo- 
leon for having allowed the device to be discovered. “ 1 sec,” said Napoleon 
to bis secretary, “ that I have l)ccn moving too fast; 1 have broken ground 
too soon ; the pear is not yet ripe.” He received secret instructions to exert all 
hisinnucnceatthc court of Spain, to induce that power to declare war against 
Portugal, in order to detach the w hole peninsula from the alliance with Eng- 
land, and shut its harbours against the British flag (1). 

The numerous complaints against the lists of eligibility which 
formed so important and remarkable an effect in the constitution 
under the consulate, induced Napolt'on to bring them again under 
suif. the consideration of his state council. It was justly objected against 
this institution, that it renewed, in another and a more odious form, all the 
evils of privileged classes which bad occasioned theKevolution; that to con- 
iine the seats in the legislation, and all important offices under government, 
to live thotisand individuals, out of above thirty millions of souls, was to the 
last degree unjust, and seemed peculiarly absurd at the close of a Revolution, 
the main object of which had been to open them indiscriminately to all the 
citizens. It became necessary to consider whether these complaints should bo 
attended to, as the time was approaching when a fifth of the legislative body 
and tribunate were to be renewed, in terms of the constitution, and there- 
fore the lists, already formed, were about to he forwarded to the electors. 
It was urged by the advocates for a change in the Council of State, that 
“ public opinion had strongly pronounced itself against these lists, because 
they at once deprive a great body of citizens of that result of theKevolution 
which they most prized, eligibility to every public function. Out of delicacy 
to live thousand persons, who arc inscribed on the highest class of these lists, 
you leave the seeds of a dangerous di.scontcnt in a hundred times that 
number. Doubtless it is not impossible from these lists to make for a few 
years a suitable choice of representatives; hut such a result would only the 
more confirm a system radically vicious, and augment the difficulty w hich 
will hereafter he experienced in correcting it.” 

The first consul replied : — “ The institution of the lists is objectionable. It 
is an absurd system, the growth of the ideology which, like a malady, has so 
long overspread France. It is not by such means that a great nation is reor- 
ganized. Sovereignty is inalienable. Nevertheless, bad as the system is, it 
forms )iart of the constitution; we arc only intrusted with its execution. It is 
impossible, besides, to let the people remain without any species of organiza- 
tion : better a had one than none at all. It is an error to suppose that the 
people arc organized merely because the constitution has created the powers 
of government. The supreme authority must have intermediate supports, 
or it has neither any stability nor any hold of the nation. We must not think, 
therefore, of abandoning the lists without substituting something else in their 
room. It is admitted that they form at present a sufficient body out of which 
to choose the Legislature ; the constitution has established them ; they form 
an organic law of the stale; all France has aided in their construction; in 
the rural districts in particular they are universally approved of. AVhy, 
then, should we overlook the people of Franee, and their expressed approba- 
tion, merely because Paris has made a bad choice fur her share of the list, and 
her citizens reekon the departments as nothing? It is better for the Govern- 
ment to have to deal with a few thousand iudividualsihan a whole nation. 
What harm can there be in going on for two or three years longer with these 



(I) Bout, W, *17, S50. 
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lists? They form the sole channel by which the influence of the people is felt 
on the Government. It will he time enough at the close of that period to 
consider what changes should be made on if.” Guided by these considera- 
tions, the Council resolved that the lists should remain unchanged. They 
were already regarded as the nucleus of a new nobility instead of that which 
had been destroyed, and as an indispensable attendant on the throne which 
was anticipated for llie first consul (1). 
ix-jionor But Napohion’s views in this important particular went much. 
Honoor farther, and he resolved to establish an order of nobility, under the 
title of the Lf.cion of Hoisoin, which should gradually restore the gradation 
of ranks in society, and at the same time attach the people to its support. 
This important matter was brought before the Council of State in Hay, 1801. 
It met with more opposition than any other measure of the consulate; the 
debates on it in the Council of State were in the highest degree curious and 
instructive. 

“The eighty-seventh article of the constitution,” said Napoleon. 
.rjomfi.u “sanctions the establishment of military honours, but it has or- 
i“. ganized nothing. An arri’t has established arms of honour, with 
double pay as a consequence; others with a mere increase; there 
is nothing formal or regular constructed. The project I propose to you gives 
consistence to the system of recompenses; it is the beginning of organization 
to the nation.” It was proposed by General Malhieii-Dumas that the institu- 
tion should be confined to military men, but this was strongly combated by 
the first consul. “ Such ideas,” said he, “might be well adapted to the feudal 
ages, when the chevaliers combated each other man to man, and the bulk of 
the nation was in a state of slavery; but when the military system changed, 
masses of infantry, and phalanxes constructed after the Macedonian model, 
■were introduced, and after that it was not individual prowess. But science 
and skill which determined the fate of nations. The kings themselves con- 
tributed to the overthrow of the feudal regime, by the encouragement which 
they gave to the commons; finally, the di.scovcry of gunpowder, and the total 
change it induced in the art of war, completed its destruction. From that 
period the military spirit, instead of being confined to a few' thousand Franks, 
extended to all the Gauls. It was strengthened rather than weakened by the 
change; it ceased to be exclusive in its operation, and from being founded 
solely on military prowess, it came to be established also on civil qualities, 
mat is it now which constitutes a great general? It is not the mere strength 
of a man six feet high, but the coup-d’mil, the habit of foresight, the power 
of thought and calculation; in a word, civil qualities, not such as you find in 
a lawyer, but such as are founded on a knowledge of human nature, and are 
suited to the government of armies. The general who can now achieve great 
things is he who is possessed of shiniDg civil qualities; it is their perception 



(1) Tliib. »9. 74. 

Th« inbject o/ Uie H&ts wis'warmljr debated both 
in the Coancit of State and before the {..egislature, 
and the maintenance of the exUtiog system only 
carried by a majority of 56 to 26 in the Tribunate, 
Derision on It and 239 to 36 in the t egislativr bu<Iy. 
by the Legis* It is not .surprising that it excited a 
laiare. Tiolent op|tosition in the popular p.ir* 

ty, seeing that it overturned the whole ohjeets for 
which the n.ation had been fighting during the Re- 
volution. The law, " says Thibaudeuu, “ called to 
the honours und the advantages of eligibility for 
offices in the commane.s, 50.000 i»divida.Tls; to eli* 
(ibiiity for offices ia the depaitmeots, 50,099} 



eligibility for the legislature or national offices, 
6,000- The whole of the other inhabitants were al- 
together excluded both from the rights of election 
and eligibility. The parti.saiis of repre.seotative go^ 
Ycmmenti regarded thi.s as far^too narrow a cii^e 
in a country embracing thirty inillioos of souls. Hot 
the public ill general took very little interest in this 
matter, justly olwerving, that as the elAtors were 
no lunger iitlnisted with the choice oF represento- 
or uf persons to (ill any offices, but only of a 
large body of candidates from whom the selection 
was to be made by the government, it was of very 
little conscqncDcc whether this privilege was con* 
fined to many . or few bauds.*''— ^Tntaatroxau, 299. 
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of (lie sircngtii of his talents which makes the soldiers obey him. Listen to 
them at their bivouacs; yon will invariably (ind them award the preference 
to mental over physical qualities. .Monrad liey was the most powerful man 
among his .Mamelukes; without that advantage he never could have been 
their leader. When he first saw me, he could not conceive how' I could pre- 
serve authority among my troops, but he soon understood it, when he was 
made acquainted with our system of war. 

“ In all civilized states force yields to civil qualities. Bayonets sink before 
the priest who speaks in the name of Heaven, or the man of science who has 
gained an ascendency by his knowledge. I predicted to all my military fol- 
lowers that a government purely military would never succeed in France till 
it had been brutalized by fifty years of ignorance. All their attempts to govern 
in that manner accordingly ■failed, and involved their authors in their ruin. 
It is not as a general that I govern; but because the nations believe me pos- 
sessed of the ability in civil matters necessary for the head of alTairs; without 
that 1 could not stand an hour. I knew well what I was about, when, though 
only a general, I took the title of member of the Institute; 1 felt confident of 
being understood by the lowest drummer in the army. 

“We must not reason from ages of barbarity to these times. France con- 
sists of 30,000,000 of men, united by intelligence, properly, and commerce. 
Three or four hundred thousand soldiers arc nothing in such a mass. Not 
only does the general preserve his ascendency over his soldiers chiefly by civil 
qualities, but when his command ceases he becomes merely a private indi- 
vidual. The soldiers themselves arc but the children of citizens. The ten- 
dency of military men is to carry every thing by force; the enlightened 
civilian, on the other hand, elevates his views to a perception of the general 
good. The first would rule only by despotic authority; the last subject every 
thing to Ijie test of discussion, truth, and reason. 1 have no hesitation, there- 
fore, in saying, that if a preference was to be awarded to the one or the 
other, it belongs to the civilian. If you divide society into soldiers and 
citizens, you establish two orders in what should be one nation. If you con- 
fine honours to military men, you do what is still worse, for you sink the 
people into nothing (1).” 

Moved by these profound observations, the Council agreed that the pro- 
posed honours should be extended indiscriminately to civil and military 
distinction. 

But the most diflicult part of the discussion remained, the consideration of 
the expedience of the institution itself, even in its most extended form. 
Great opposition was manifested to it in the capital, from its evident ten- 
dency to counteract the levelling principles of the Revolution. It was strongly 
opposed, accordingly, in the Council of Slate, the Tribunate, and the Legis- 
lative Body, and all the influence of the first consul could only obtain in these 
different assemblies a feeble majority (2). 



(0 Tliib. 15,81. 

Arguinenti (3) U w.is iir(;ed in the Council nfStatc 
it by by TUilKiu(l«-au, and the uppuncati^ of 
Tbibaudrau. (be me.isurr» — '* That it wor diaiiietri- 
cully opposed to all llir principles of thu ilevolution. 
The abolition of titles did not lake place duriii* 
Ibt'se disastrous days whit-h threw into discredit 
every thitigf even of the best charucter, which was 
thru e.stablislicrl ; it was the (^onstitueut AsMMiitdy 
who inadi* the change nt one ni the mosl enliglilened 
|>er»od^o^ the Hev'dutioii. Tlir nation I' prufouudly 
liifloriiced by the feeling oflmuour; but ibat priif 
ciple, strniig us it is yields to the universal pas> 
lion fur ctjaalitY. U was tUcic two powerful uu»* 



lives, coinbiord with llic love of freedom and ibo 
iVeltiigs of palriotiiiiii, which gave its early and as* 
louishing victories to the republic. I do nut see that 
the l.rgiun of Hmiour could liuve made the public 
spirit greater, (.oiisiderrd as a guarantee of the Be* 
vulutiun. 'he iiistitulimi appears to me to run 
counter to its object ; and as laying the foundatiou 
of an iuteruirdlatc body between the throne and the 
jH'ople, to involve a principle inconsistent with the 
representative system, which can n'cognise no di>- 
tinrtion but ibul which flows from the choice of the 
cituens. I fear that the desire of possessing these 

ribbons may weaken the feelings of duly and of 
bouour, instead of streugibcniog them. 1 have ibe 
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?p^"'on Notwithstanding the profound and unanswerable observations by 
Uiir" w"’’ I’® supported it, it was by a very slender majority that the 

ried into institution of the Legion of Honour passed the great bodies of the 

(XtiYitioa. * 



highest respect for the motives which have led to 
this proposition, bat I have still great doubts, and it 
seems highly desirable that such an instltuiion 
should not be esttiblisbed but after the decided ap< 
probjtion of (be great bodies in the state. 

In the theory which is pre>euieil for our con* 
sideratkon on ibis subject, representative govern* 
menu arc confounded ivitb mouarcbie-il. It is quite 
true, that distinctions of rank are indispensable in 
a monarchy, in order to i-ounterbalaQrp, by inter- 
mediate bodies, the weight of the throne ; but in a 
republic they are a nover'fdiling source of irritation, 
t»Mause they destroy that equality among the Citi- 
zens which is the foundalioii of ail such institutions. 
In a mouareby, the snfegnard of th* pcfiplc is to be 
found in a multitude of obstacles wliich rcsiraiu the 
inclinations of the ruler; iu representative states, 
sovereign power is divided, (he people are subjected 
only to magistrates of their own selection, and know 
of none but iliofe whom the cunslilntinti recognises. 
By placing in the state theproposed institution, you 
voluntarily admit a patriciat, of wbtcli the iinmc* 
diateand inevitable teiideucy will br, to run into 
a military and hereditary nobility. [Dum.viti. lOfi-] 
** The Legion of Honour involves within itself all 
the elements which have elsewhere led to a hereditary 
uobility, individnal distinction, power, honours, ti* 
lira, and fixed revenues. Hardly any where has a he< 
reditarv noblesse coinmeuced its career with such ad- 
vantages. It is ill vain to pretend that the progress of 
intelligence and the lights of the age are a sufficient 
guarantee against any such abuse. The human heart 
isever the same ; a rencwalaftheKamecircumslaaces 
will reproduce the same errtm and the same desires. 
FFbin the institution of the Legion will spring-op 
afresh all the a<«cieiit prejudices, and these preju- 
dices will foi'tify the military spirit and the respect 
for nobility, and introduce u s«'parate in the midst 
of the general interest. Under pretence of efT.icing 
the last traces of nobility, it wilt establish .1 new 
one, and strongly confirm the old. Considered asan 
intermediate body, the La-gion is, to say ibc least of 
It, a perfect superfluity, ^uch intermediate bodies 
arc of some use in despotic countries ; but in a re 
prcsenlative state, and among a nation fortunate 
enough to possess a freediscussioii on public affairs, 
the sole intermediate body which Is required, or 
should be tolerated, is the representatives of the 
people. The institution prnpo;^ is alike contiary 
to the principles of the Heviilution and the text of 
the coostitutiou. The proposed order leads directly 
to a monarchy. Cro.sses and rilibons are the pillars 
of an hereflitary throne : they were unknown to the 
Homans who conquered the world.*' 

NapoiCon's Napolroii replied We are always 
rejily. referred hy the Oppo«itio.*i to the Ro- 
mans. It is sliiguhr th.it, as an argument agaiiLst 
di^tinctioliS, reference should so frequently be made 
to the natlou (hat ever existed in which they' were 
most firmly eaiaUisbed. The Romans had patri- 
cians, the equeslHnii order, citizens, and knights ; 
for each class they hod a separate emtume, difTen nt 
haliits To reward achievements, they awarded all 
sorts of distinctions, sirnaines recalling great ser- 
vices, mural crowns, triumphs. Siiperslilimi w.is 
colled ill to lend her aid to the general impressiim. 
Takeaway Ihe religion of Rome, and nothing re- 
maius. When Uiat fine body of patricians was des- 



troyed. Route was tom In pieces; there successively 
arose the fury of Marius, the proscriptions of Sylla, 
the tyranny of the emperors. Urutus is continually 
referretl to as the enemy of tyrants; and yel Brutus 
was the greatest of all arik>tocrat.v. He sh vr C arso r 
only because he wishixl to degr.idc the influence of 
the senate, and exalt that of the people. This is th0 
use which the sjiirii of party makes of history (*). 

*• I defy yon to show me n republic, ancient or 
moilcrn, where distinctions have not prevailed. 
They cull them baubles,— well, it is with baubles 
that you govern m.atikind. I would not say that at 
the tribune; hut in a Council of State nothing 
should he concealed. I have no conception thut tbo 
p.'isslon for liberty and e<{uality is to be lasting in 
France. The French have not been so fur changed 
by ten years of revolution ; they are still as gallant 
and volatile as tbeir Gaulish ance.<tnrs. They have 
but one prevailing senlimenl, and that is h mour ; 
every thing should be done therefore to nourish 
and encourage that principle. Observe bow forcibly 
tbe people have l>een strut k by the decorations of 
the strangers uinujigst us; that revealed their secret 
predileciions. 

** Voltaire called soldiers AIex.iiiders at five sous 
a-day. He wus right; they really ore so. Do yon 
believe that you would ever make a man fight by 
abstract principles? ^cver; such views are fit only 
for the scholar in his study. For the soldier, as for 
all men in active life, you must have glory and 
distinction; recompenses are the food which, 
nourish such qu.v|itios. The armies of the Republic 
have done smh great things, borause they were 
coirpored of the sons of ialMurers and suhsiunlial 
farmers, and not (he mere rabble; becxusc the 
officers slept into the situations of ihh'C of the old 
rigime, .'md were animated by the Mme ^entimentz 
of honour. It is the same principle which led to all 
tbe triumphs of Louis XIV. Yon may call, if you 
please, iLe Legion of Honour an order : it matters 
not, names will not alter the nature of things. For 
ten years you have been coiistanlly speaking of 
ifislitutioDS, and vriint, after all, have you done? 
Nothing. The moment had not yet arrived. Tbe 
Republicans proposed to unite the people to the 
country, hy a&seiuhling them in churches, where, 
dying of rold, they were made to listen to the read- 
ing and exposition of the laws; it may easily Le 
imagined what effect such an in.Hlitution h«d in 
attaching them to their government. 1 am well 
aware, that, if you judge of this iustitulion accord- 
ing to the prejudices prorluced by ti|n years of a 
revnluticn, it tnnsl oppeur worse than useles.s; but 
if you^cunsiderthat weare plnccda/trra revolution, 
and called upon to reconstruct sneirty, a very dif- 
ferout opinion will be formed. Every thing has been 
destroyed ; we must commence the w ork of creation. 
AVe have, itidci’d, a nation and a government; but 
they are united by a rope of sand. There exibt at 
the same time amongst ns several of the old privi- 
leged classes, organized from the* unity of their 
principles aud interests, and who will always pursue 
one definite object. But we are scattered, without 
uitiuit, system, or lasting bond of connexion. As 
long as 1 survive 1 wilt answer for the Republic ; 
but we must consider wh.il is likely to occur after 
luy death. Do you suppose the Republic is definite 
ly esUhlished ? You never wero more mistakau* 



(*] These observations of Napoleon arc very remark- prrhendeit (he truth of aOelent history, than the numer- 
able. They ahow bow much more clearly his natural ^us deelaimers who, ihruitgh tlie Whole of the Rcvoln* 
•tagarity, even amidst all the tumnlt of campa, had ap- tion, h.vd descanted on its cTainpI<*s. 
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Slate (1). So strongly implanted were llie principles of the Revolution, 
even in the highest functionaries of the realm, and so dilTicult was it 
to extinguish that hatred at distinctions or honours, which formed so leading 
a feature in the passions by which it was at first distinguished. No measure 
during the consulate experienced nearly so powerful an opposition. Napo- 
leon was much struck with this circumstance, and confessed in private that 
he had precipitated matters, and that it would have been better to have 
wailed before so obnoxious a change was introduced (2J. 

It was carried into execution, however, with all those circumstances of 
pomp and ceremony which Napoleon well knew are so powerful with the 
multitude. The inauguration of the dignitaries of the order took place, with 
extraordinary magniliccncc, in the church of the Hotel dcs Invalides, in pre- 
sence of the first consul and of all the great functionaries of the Republic; 
and the decorations soon began to be eagerly coveted by a people whose pas- 
sion for individual distinction had been the secret cause of the Revolution (3). 

The event, however, proved that Napoleon had rightly appreciated the 
true character of the revolutionary spirit. The leading object in the Revo- 
lution was the extinction of castes not of ranks; e<|uality of rights and not 
of classes; the abolition of hereditary not personal distinction (4). “ Vanity,” 
as Napoleon elsewhere observed, “is the ruling principle of the French, 
and was at the bottom of all the convulsions of the Revolution; it was 
the sight of the noblesse enjoying privileges and distinctions to which they 
could not aspire, which- filled the Tiers-Ftat with inextinguishable and 
natural animosity (5). Rut an institution which conferred lustre on indi- 
viduals and not on -families, and led to no hereditary distinctions, was so 
far from running counter to this desire, that it afforded it the highest gra- 
tification, because it promised the objects of this passion to any, even the 
humblest of the citizeus, xvho was worthy of receiving it. The l.egion of 
Honour accordingly, which gradually extended so as to embrace two thou- 
sand persons of the greatest eminence in every department, both civil and 
military, in France, became an institution in the highest degree both use- 
ful and popular; and served as the forerunner to that new nobility which 
Napoleon afterwards created as safeguards to his imperial throne. 
u'wMrf 'Vhen so many institutions were successively arising which 
" 0 ^ 1 ^^'“' ll*® establishment of a regular government, it was 

jTir. .udi. impossible that its head could remain in a precarious situa- 
i 8 oi tiou. Napoh'on accordingly was created by the obsequious legis- 
lature first consul for ten years, beyond the first ten fixed at his original 
appointment ; an appointment which, although far from coming up to 
the anticipations and w-ishes of the first consul, was yet important as a 

}iAV« the ineflnfl r>f doing so, hnl wc hare not much alacrity as they now cry. * Vire la R<^pa« 
yet done it. and iierer will do it. till we hare scat- bh'qae!* It is necessary therefore to gire a lasting 
trfrJ orrr the surface of France scroe mnsseg of direction to the ]>ul>lic impulse, and to prepare 

? ;mnile. Do you suppnae you can trust the prople instruments for that purpose, lu the war of la Ven- 
or the preservation of your institations ? lieliere dM. I hive seen forty men obtain the absolute 
me, yon art- tiiistrtlirn, 1 hey will esebim tn a short direction of a deportment ; that is the system that 
time, ' Vive le Rot !* or. * Vive la l.iguc! ' with os we must make uhc of.’* [Thib. 850 
(f) The tiutnliers were 

Ay«a» Koea. » 

It is adopt- In the Conncil of State. I4 ••• 10 

Tribunate 56 ... 38 

legislature. Lcgigjaiif, .... 166 ... 110 

336 158 

Majority, 78 [Thib. 92.] 

(4) Jom. Vie de Nap i. 526. 

(5) D’Ab, vii. 169, WO. 



(2') Thib- 91. 92. Bour. ir. 357 ', 359 . 
(3) D'Ah. vi. 21. 
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Step to the establishment of per|>etual and hereditary succession in his 
family (1). ^ 

liut all these measures, important as they were, yielded to the great step 
which at the same time was adopted of re-establishing the Catholic religion 
in France, and renewing those connexions with the Pope, which had been 
violently broken during the fury of the French Revolution. 

St»te ofre- Although the institutions of religion had been abolished, its mi- 
rSi-'a'i nisters scattered, and its property couliscated, by the dilTcrent revo- 
ihiiporiod. lutionary assemblies who had governed the country, yet a remnant 
of the Christian faith still lingered in many parts of the rural districts. 
When the horrors of Robespierre ceased, and a government comparatively 
lenient and regular was established under the Directory, the priests obtained 
leave to open their churches, provided they undertook to maintain them at 
their own expense, and a considerable number returned from exile, and 
commenced in poverty and obscurity the reconstruction of religious obser- 
vances. They were again exposed to persecution and danger after the 18th 
Fructidor, and being destitute of any species of property, and entirely depen- 
dent upon the voluntary contributions of their flocks, they were totally une- 
qual to the Herculean task of combating the irreligious spirit which liad 
acquired such strength during a revolutionary interregnum of ten years. 
A remnant of the faithful, composed for the most part of old women, attended 
the churches on Sunday, and marked by their fidelity an institution which 
might otherwise have been totally forgotten ; but they were hardly observed 
amidst the crowds who had discarded every species of devotion ; and a great 
proportion of the churches, both in the towns and the country, had either 
been pulled down, or converted to secular purposes during the Revolution ; 
while of those which remained, a still greater number were in such a state 
of dilapidation, from the total absence of any funds for their support, as to 
threaten speedily to become unserviceable fur any purpose whatever. In this 
general prostration of the Christian faith, the bewildered multitude had 
sought refuge in other and extravagant creeds; Hie sect of the Theophilan- 
thropists had arisen, whose ravings amidst fruits and flowers, were listened to 
by a few hundreds, perhaps thousands, of tlie credulous or enthusiastic of 
Paris; while the great majority of the people, educated without any religious 
impressions, quietly passed. by on the other side, and lived altogether with- 
out God in the world (2). 

H>p<iMon'< Although neither a fanatic nor even a believer in Christianity, 
th!,"*ub“ Napoldon was too sagacious not to perceive that such a state of 
J"'- things was inconsistent with any thing like a regular government.^ 
He had early, accordingly, commenced a n^otiation with the Pope; and the 
head of the Church, delighted at finding such a disposition in a revolutionary 
chief, had received the advances with the utmost cordiality. Cardinal Con- 



(l) .Bonr. ir. 381. ' 

Croandshet of this ckaflfre ire 

forth in tlt« ibus ably set forth in the ^nitos 
SeoatusCon- ('.onttiliam v«hich introduced it ; — 
wltutn oit 1 . f^onsiderine that in tlio exislinir 
^ circumslatice* of the Krpublic.il is 

the firit duly of tbr Con.terratiTe Senate to employ 
•il the means in ils power in order to give to the 
ffBTefi^gient thetiability which can alone angnunt 
iuspim coiifidenre without, 
within, reassure our aUies, diKou- 
ar secfrt enemies, remove the' evib oi war. 
bring to matusity the fruits of peace, and leave to 
the wisdom of administratioa the selection of the 
proper period for balxigiug feiward ait the designs 



which it may bave in-riew for iS^^eppiBess of a 
free, people,” etc. Napolthm replied in the following 
words, which subsctjurnl cveuU rendered pro- 
phetic Fortune has hitherto smiled on the Re* 
puldie. but she is iucoii»tanl; and Ao«- maajr «r# 
Mere wAotn *he has Oftrwhelmed with her faeaun Awe 
lired too long a few reari ! The interests of my , 
glory and happiness seem to have uiorked ns the 
termination nf my public career the moment when 
a gener.ll peace wjs signed. But you deem a new 
sacrifice nccessarr on my part. 1 will not scruple 
to undertake it, if the wishes of the people prescribe 
what your suffrages aothorize.>^UeMAS, viii. fig, fifi. 

(2) D'Abr. Ti. S3. 41. Tbib, lhl» 152* Joiu. Vie 
de Map. i. 43fi.^ * . 
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znivi, Avlio with singular ability directed liic conrlavc, bad, in the name of 
tlie supreme PontilT, written to General Mnrat, wlien advancing towards the 
Roman states, after tlic armistice of Treviso, to express “ the lively admira* 
tion which he felt for the first consul, to whose fortunes were attached the 
tranquillity of religion not less than the happiness of Kuropc.” The views of 
Napoleon on that matter were strongly expressed to the counsellors of state 
with whom he conversed on the subject. “ Yesterday evening,” said he, 
“ w hen walking alone in the woods, amidst the solitude of nature, the distant 
bell of the church of Uuel struck my car. Involuntarily I felt emotion; so 
powerful is the inlliiencc of early habits and associations. I said to myself, if 
I feel thus what must be the iuniiencc of such impressions on simple and cre- 
dulous men? I.et your philosophers, your ideologues answer that if they can. 
It is absolutely indispensable to have a religion for the people; and not less 
so, that that religion should be directed by the government. At present, fifty 
bishops in the pay of England, direct the French clergy ; we must forthwith 
destroy their infiucnce; we must declare the Catholic the established religion 
of France, as being that of the majority of its inhabitants; we must organize 
its constitution. The first consul will appoint the fifty bishops; the Pope will 
induct them. They will appoint the parish priests; the people will defray 
their salaries. They must all take the oath; the refractory must be trans- 
ported. The Pope will, in return, confirm the sale of the national domains. 
He will consecrate the Revolution ; the people will sing, God save the Galilean 
Church. They will say I am a Papist ; I am no such thing. I was a Mahometan 
in Egypt; I will become a Catholic here for the good of my people. I am no 
believer in particular creeds ; but as to the idea of a God, look to the heavens, 
and say who made that fl).” 

onroij.t. Notwithstanding these decided opinions of the first consul, the 
negotiations with the Court of Rome were attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, and proved very tedious. At length, however, 

April, lioi. (}jey were brought to a conclusion, and, despite the opposition of a 



(0 Tliib. 152. 153. w,p. ii. 83. 

*' To di.$ruM the necessity of ■ religion," replied 
the Opponents of the establishment, '* is to misUke 
the questioD. There can be no doubt on that sub« 
ject; but the point is, c.mnot religion exist without 
an established Church ? There is to be found in the 
clexgy one hierarchy, one spirit, one object. If this 
colii.ssus bod for its head the chief of the state, the 
evil would exist only in half ; but if a foreign po- 
tentate, the Po|»e, is its leader, a schism is inlro- 
Argumeati duced into the community. Never 

against an order of Ihmgs. The Re- 

rstatiltsh' Tolution has deS|>oiled them both of 
ment. their houours and tHeir properly; 

they will never pardon these injuries ; eternal war 
is sworn between the rival |>owen>. The clergy will 
lie less dangerous when they are detached from each 
other than wheo organised in one body. It is not 
necessary either to persecute or transport a single 
individu.il: all that is re<{uirrd is to Id them say 
mass as they choose, 1ind allow every citizen to go 
either to church or the pbilanthropic temples, as 
suits hit inclination. If the incompatibility between 
priests and the Republic liccoines so evident as to 
dlstorb the public tr.in<piilli(y, we iimst never best- . 
tate to banish tlicm ; you inosl either proscribe them 
or the Rerolutioisr Thespirk of the age is wholly 
opposed to n relnm to tiatholtcisni. \Ne are nearer 
the truths of Christianity th.in the priests of Rome. 
You have bat to say the word, the P8|iacy is ruined, 
r.nd France takes iu place as if Protc.stant stale." 

•• You are deceived," said Napoleon ; “ the clergy 



exist, and ever will exist; they will exist as long oa 
the people are embued with a religious spirit, and 
that disposition is permanent in the human heart. 
Napoleon's M'e have seen republics and democra* 
reply. eies ; history h.is many examples of 

such governments to exhibit, but none of a state 
without an established worship, without religion, 
and without priests. Is it not belter to organize the 
public worship, and discipline the priests, than to 
leave both entirely emancipated from the control of 
the state? At present the clergy openly preach 
again.st the Republic, because they experience no 
beueCt from it. Should we traD.«j>ort them ? ITn* 
questionably not I for what alone constilotrs thrir 
aulUority in the wreck of their fortunes is the fide* 
lily with which they adhere to the church of their 
fatliers, and that will lie increased rather than di* 
mioijied by all the sufferings they undergo. You 
may send into exile the I'.nglisb or the .\u.«trlans, 
for they are bound by no tics to our cunntry ; but 
the French, who have families here, and are guilty 
of no offence hut uii adherence to their religious 
opiinons, must lie treated differently. You cannot 
extinguish their opinions ; you must therefore 
attach them to the Republic. If the Protestant ftiilh 
is proclaimed, one half of the country will adopt 
that creed and the other half remain ^iholic ; wo 
shall have the Huguenot wars over again, and 
terminable divisions. We have notning to take 
from the clergy, and as little to ask from tbeu. 
The affair is eutirely a political luatler, and the line 
I Lava adopted appears the safest that could haro 
been chosen." [Thib. 153, t&T.] 
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l.irge portion of the Council, ami a still larger proportion of the Legislature, 
the concordat with the Pope passed into a law, and the Christian religion was 
re-established through the Krcnch territory (1). 

S°t"h°ih"' 'Memorable law the Catholic religion was declared that of 

the Krcnch people. Ten archbishops aud lifty bishops were estab- 
lished, the former with a salary of 13,000 francs (L.COO) a-ycar, the latter 
with one of 10,000, or L.IOO. It was provided that there should be at least 
a parish priest in every district of a juge de paix, with as many additional 
ministers as might be deemed necessary; the bishops and archbishops were 
to he appointed by the first consul ; the bishops nominated the parish priests 
aud inferior clergy, subject to the approbation of the same authority. The 
salary of the priests in the larger parishes was fixed at 1.300 francs, or L.GO 
a-year; in the smaller, 1200, or L.48. The Departmental Councils were 
charged with the procuring of houses, or lodgings aud gardens, for the 
bishops, priests, and curates. The churches which had survived the Revo- 
lution were placed at the disposal of the bishops, and provision made for the 
repair, at the expense of the department, of such as were ruinous. .Such was 
the establishment which in France emerged from the chaos of the Revolution, 
and such the provision for the ministers of religion made by the nation which, 
in the outset of the convulsions, had couiiscaled the vast possessions of the 
church, on the solemn assurance contained in the decree of the Constituent 
Assembly, that it “committed the due and honourable maintenance of reli- 
gion and its ministers to the honour of the French people (2}.'’ 

Although the opposition in the Legislature was not nearly so for- 
Hi'tlable to the concordat as to the Legion of Honour, a much 
«i. ° stronger feeling of discontent was excited by the change in the Re- 

volutionary party and the army. “Ronaparte,’’ said they, “is striving in 
vain to destroy the remains of the Revolution, and to close every avenue 
against the anti-revolutionary party, when by his concordat he opens to the 
latter an ample gateway, and with his own hands digs the mine which is to 
blow' his edifice into the air.” In truth, such was the extraordinary and 
unprecedented extent to which irrcligiou had spread under the Republican 
Government, that “ two-thirds of the French people,” according to the 
admission of their own historians, “were ignorant of the principles on which 



(l) The mimbera wrre,^ 

For. Afaitiftt. 

Trihuiiale. .... 78 ... 7 

I.«gUl*ttive lifKly, . . 2'.28 ... 21 

306 28 



«liere.as the I..epon of Honoar was only carried by 
a majority of 236 to 158 ; a strihiog proof how 
much more streuuous the opposition was to aoy 
approach towards the rf'eslabltshmciit nfa nobility, 
than evfo the Christian religion, which was held 
forth as so much the object of obloqiiy..^TiU84c* 
saau, 210. 

(2i See the Concordat and Articles Organlqaes, 
in A'ap. Mi'tauges. i. 297, ct seq. 

Some very importaiit arlicles w<*rc inriuded in 
the same treaty relative to the indejieudeuce of 
the Galiicau Church ]( was provided, •* I, That uo 
bull, brief, rescript, decree. (Dand.ile. or provision, 
or other writing whatever, etnanaliiig from the 
Court of ftoiue, even concerning individuals, should 
be received, published, printed, or put iu eseru* 
lion, without the authority of gnvcrnirenl. 2. Thai 
uo individual announeing biiiiseif as lc*galce, vicar, 
or cotomissioner of the Holy See, should, without 
the same authority, exercise on the French territory 



Its provi ' elsewhere, any function relative to 

sums In fa. the affairs of the Gallican Church. 

vAurofibe 3. That the decrees of foreign convo- 

Gillieau catioii-s, not excepting even those of 

Cburcb. general councils, should not be pub* 

lished in France, without a previuus jexatuiuatioa 
by the Qorernroent, to ascertain whether they were 
in harmony with the laws and institutions of the 
French Republic, or were iu any way calcalated to 
affect the jiubSic tranquillity. 4- That no naliontl 
or metropolitan coancil, diocesan synod, or other 
deliberative ossembly, should be held without the 
express nulhority of government. 5. That an ap> 
peal shonld lie to the Council of Slate in every case 
of alleged abuse or nnsgovernment on the part of 
tbe snprrior ecclesiastical authorities; and that 
uitder this head should be included every infroctioo 
of the roles established in the CounriU of the 
Church, every, attempt calculaU'd to injure the li* 
bertiea of the Gallican Church, every iiifringemeot 
on the liberty of pnblic worship, or of the rights 
which the laws Fccurcil to its ministers.” { Nap. Mf^. 
ianges, i. 301.) by these artielr.s, the Church iu 
Francf was pmctic.illy rendered nearly as indepen* 
dent of the Papri auihorriy as tbe.frolestaiit csU« 
hlishmcnt of Great Britain. 




If 
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such a measure was founded, and regarded it as a strange and dangerous 
innovation.” Tiie opposition wiiirii it experienced was indeed almost in- 
conceivable, and alTurdcd the clearest evidence of the pernicious tendency of 
those measures of extermination which former governments had adopted 
against the possessions of the established church, and how rapidly the con- 
liscation of ecclesiastical property, founded on the pretence of applying it to 
purposes of henelicencc and public instruction, leads to the total destruction 
of every species of religious belief. Universally the opinion prevailed that 
the restoration of the altar was but a prelude to that of the throne, and that 
the concordat was to be regarded as a solemn pledge for the speedy re-esta- 
biishment of the ancient regime, a manifesto against all the principles of the 
Itevolution. These feelings were in an especial manner prevalent among the 
military and democratic parties. Moreau, Lannes, Oudinot, Victor, and many 
others, openly expressed their repugnance to the measure, and declined to 
join the ceremony which took place in Notre-Dame on the occasion of its 
solemn proclamation. “Kever,” said the soldiers, “have the Republican 
arms been adorned by so many laurels as since they ceased to receive the 
benediction of the priests (1).” 

Napoleon, however, remained firm, notwithstanding all the opposition 
which took place, and the loud discontents of the capital; the re-establish- 
ment of public worship was announced by a proclamation of the consuls, and 
on the following day a grand religious cerfemony took place, in honour of the 
April II. i8o>. occa.sion, in Notre-Dame. All the great bodies in the state, all the 
constiliitedauthoritiesattended,and proceeded in great pomp to the cathedral. 
Or™™, On this occasion, for the first time, the servants of the first consul ap- 
pcarcd in livery; the foreign ambassadors were invited to appear 
D.in«. jii their attendants arrayed in the same manner, and a similar 

recommendation was addressed to such of the public functionaries as had 
carriages of their own ; but so few of them were ))ossessed of that luxury, 
that the equipages made a very indilferent appearance. The military, how- 
ever, were obliged to attend in great numbers, and the brilliancy of their 
uniforms more than compensated the want of civil decoration. Such, how- 
ever, was the repugnance of many of the generals to the ceremony, that it 
required all the authority of the first consul to make Lannes and Augereau 
remain in the carriage, when they perceived they were going to hear mass. 
It proceeded, nevertheless, with great dclai in the cathedral of Notre-Dame, 
which only eight years before had been polluted by the orgies of the Goddess 
of Reason. “ What thought you of the ceremony ?” said Napoldon to Gene- 
ral Delmas, who stood near him when it was concluded. “ It was a fine piece 
of mummery,” replied he. “Nothing was wanting but the million of men 
who have perished in order to destroy what you have now re-established.” 
It was at first intended to have had the standards blessed by the archbishop, 
but the government were obliged to abandon the design, from being given to 
understand, that if this was done, the soldiers would trample them under 
theirfeet(2). .Sodifiicult is it to eradicate the passions which have beennursed 
up during the frenzy and convulsions of a revolution, and so obstinately do 
mankind, under the influence of prejudice, sometimes resist the establish- 
ment of those very institutions from which they are themselves destined to 
receive the most unalloyed advantages (5). 

(1) ii. 198> 190« Korv. ii. 167. Jam. was a rrolcsUol, potiUTely refaKil to attend the 

xie. 404. ceremony, 'eTcn when requested to do So by the first 

(2) TUib. 163. 164. Boor. ie. 279. Big. ii. 190. consul himaUf. **i'roTided,” said he, **youdo not 

(3) Rapp, one of Nopolron*s aide$>de.cainpf uho make these priests your aides-de^amp or your 
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comiraiord Immodialelv after this great cliangc, the observance of Sunday was 
to 0 certain degree resumed. It was provided in the concordat, 
that the government olliccs should be closed on Sunday, and this 
was immediately done. Shortly after, a decree of the consuls directed that 
all marriages should be proclaimed on that day, and the daily service of mass 
began in the Tuileries. Encouraged by so many symptoms of returning favour, 
the clergy made the utmost ell'orts to induce the first consul to join puhlicly in 
the more solemn duties which the church prescribed ; but to this he never 
could be brought to consent. “ We are very well as we are,” said he ; “ do 
not ask me to go farther : you w ill never obtain what you wishl; I will not 
become a hypocrite : be content with what you have already gained.” Mass, 
liowever, was regularly performed at the Tuileries in the morning. The first 
consul went to it on Sunday, and remained during the service, which seldom 
exceeded ten minutes, in an adjoining apartment, with the door open, 
looking over papers, or engaged in his usual occupations. He had considerable 
difliculty in preserving the balance so imperiously required in the head of the 
state, during the first return to religious observances after the revolution- 
ary fever, yet by great firmness he succeeded, during his whole reign, in 
maintaining a just equilibrium between the impassioned characters on both 
sides (d). 



crrujo; But altlioiigh tfio oppositiou which the restoration of religion 
rta'Jjcin niet willi in the corrupted population and revolutionary circles 
d.'pirt?* ^ P*!** "as very powerful, it was viewed in a very dilfcrent light 
in the rural districts of France. The peasants beheld with undis- 
guised delight the re-establishment of the priests, from whose labours and 
beneficence they had gained so much in former times; and the sound of the 
village bells again calling the faithful to the house of God, was hailed by mil- 
lions, as the dove with the olive branch, which first announced peace to the 
“ green undeluged earth.” The restoration of Sunday, as a day of periodical 
rest, was felt as an uns)>eakab1e relief by the labouring population, who had 
never been able to establish the exemption from work on the tenth day, 
which the Convention had j)rescribed, and were borne down by years of 
continued and unbroken toil (2j. But the pernicious effect of the total cessa- 



cooks, yon rosy do wiih them what ym plealc.'* 
Tlic well-knowu devolion of Rapp lo liis general 
procured him impunity for these sort of speeches, 
which he very frequently made; bat Uclinas was 
notsu fortunate. The first consul was extremely ir« 
ritated at his reply, which made a great noiie at the 
time, and he was soon aAer sent into exile ia con* 
teqirettcc. — SeeTaisxcBBsv, I64« 

(l) Bour, IT. 281, ‘282. Thib. I66, 

Pmdence of The wisdom with which Napol^ii 
iriSrain^M'* imprudent *ca! of Uio 

the high”* church p-irty appears in the proceed* 
eliurrh ing which took place on the death of 
parly. MadcinoiseUc Chatneroi, a celebrated 
opera dancer. The priest ol St.-Rncli refused to re- 
ceive the body into bis cliurcb, or celebrate over it 
the solemnities of interment, ami this gave rise lo a 
Vehement dispute betweeu the artists who accom* 
panied the btmy and the clergy. It came lo be dis- 
cussed iu the Council of State, •' It amounts lo no— 
thing,’' said the Senator Mongc, '* but a dispute of 
one set of comedians with another.”— ** Wlut 1 ” 
said the first consul, with a severe air. ** Yes, niti* 
sen-consul," replied Monge, wc may say that when 
the grand crosses do not bear us." But Naj>olM)U 
vicued the matter iu a very different light; and on 
the following day an article appeared iu the 3/om- 
frur which bore internal marks of his co.mposition. 



** The enrate of St.-Roch, In a momeut of hsllncina* 
liou, has refused lo pray for Mademoiselle Chame- 
roi, or to admit her body into the chorrh. One of 
his colleagues, a man of sense, received the proces- 
sion into the church of the Filles Soinl-TlMiuas, 
where the service was performed with all the usual 
solemnities. The Archbishop of Paris has suspended 
the curate of .St.-Roch for three months, to give him 
tim»* to recollect that Jesos-Christ commanded us to 
pray even for our encmirs; and that beiug r^alled 
by meditation lo a proper sense of his duties, he 
may learn that all these sujierstilious observances, 
the offspring of an aee of credulity, or of crazed 
imaginations, tend only to the discredit of true re- 
ligion, and have been proscribed by Ibo recent con- 
cordat of the Gullicau Church.”— Tussuoisui 100, 



168. 

April 14 , i9o 2. (2) The conclusion of the concordat 
Ilu admirable was aunouuccd in these oloqueut 
proelamaiioo words in a proclamation issued by 
uit tothe coti-sul. "An insane policy 

people of sought during the Revolnlion to 

rrance. smother religious dissensions under 

lli« ruins of the altar, under the ashes of religion it- 
self. At its voice all those pious solemnities ceased 
in which the citizens called each other by the en- 
dearing name of brothers, and acknowledged their 
common cquolUy in the sight of heaven. The dying, 
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tion of all religious instruction and observances for nine years could not so 
easily be eradicated. A generation had been educated, who were ignorant of 
the very elements of the Christian faith ; the frenzy of the Revolution had 
snapped asunder a chain which had descended unbroken from the Apostolic 
ages. The consequences of this chasm have been to the last degree pernicious 
to the existing generation, and are, it is much to be feared, now irreparable. 

It is to this cause that we are to ascribe the spirit of irreligion which has »nce 
been so peculiarly the characteristic of the higher and urban classes of French 
society, and which has worked out its natural consequences throughout all 
Xhe subsequent periods of the empire and the Restoration.. A nation, which, 
in its influential classes at least, has Install respect for religion, is incapable 
of freedom, and can be governed only by force. “ Natura, tamen," says Taci- 
tus, “ inflrmitatis humanae, tardiora sunt remedia quam mala, et ut corpora, 
lente augescunt, cito extinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque oppresseris faciilus • 
quam revocaveris.” 

To foreign nations, however, who could not foresee the deplorable internal 
effects of this long interruption in religious instruction, the spectacle of France 
again voluntarily returning to the Christian faith was in the highest degree 
acceptable. Contrasting it with the monstrous profanations and wild extra- 
vagances of the irreligious fanaticism which had prevailed during the Revolu- 
tion, they deemed it the harbinger of tranquillity to its distracted people, and 
peace to Europe. It contributed more than any circumstance to weaken the 
horror with which the Revolutionary Government had so long been regarded, 
and opened the way to the establishment of more kindly relations, not only 
EtTi'mion governments, but the people of foreign states. The Em- 

whichibt peror of Russia and the King of Prussia publicly expressed their 
eitniinfo. satisfacUon at the auspicious event; forgetting in their joy at the 
wm” restoration of so important a member to the Christian family, the 
jealousy with which a change so likely to consolidate the power of the first 
consul might possibly have been regarded. The Emperor of Austria styled it, 
with great felicity of expression, “ a service truly rendered to all Europe.” 
And the thoughtful and religious every where justly considered the volun- 
tary return of a great nation to the creed of its fathers, from the experienced 
impossibility of living without its precepts, as the most signal triumph to the 
Christian faith which had occurred since it ascended the Imperial throne, 
under the banners of Constantine (I). 

It was as the first step in a great political improvement, and as closing the 
door against the worst principles of the Revolution, that Napoleon, in spite 
of so much opposition from his own subjects, undertook and carried through 
the concordat with Rome. Many persons urged him to complete the system ; 
separate the church of France from the Pope, and at once declare himself its 
head. These persons, however, did not know the real stale of the country, 
and still less the character of the first consul. So far from thinking that he 
could dispense with the court of Rome in settling this mailer, he openly de- 
clared — “ that if the Pope had not existed, it would have been well to have 

left atone id bit agontet, no longer licartl that con* 
ioling voice which calls the Christian lo a better 
world, (iod biiiiMiir seemed exiled from the face of 
nature, 'liuisters of the religion of |»eace, let a com- 
idelc oblivion veil over your dis.«e])sions, your mis* 
fortunes, your faults; let the religion which ariites 
bind you by iiidisAulublc cords to the ialcrcsls 
of your enuittry. Lrl the youug learn from your 
precepts ibut tlie God of peace is also the God of 
\ aras, and that he throws his shield over those who 



combat for the liberties of France. Citizens of die 
Protestant faith, the Uw has equally extended its 
solicitude to your iuteresLs, let the morality, so 
pure, so holy, so brotherly, which you profess, 
unite von all iu love to your country, and respect 
for its’laws; and, above nil, never permit dirputes 
on doctriiial points to weaken that universal chant j 
which religion at once inculcates and coiuinauds.'’— 
See l)c34A», viii. 95, 9G< 

(1) Big, ii. 200, 301. 
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*1111!!?”"’] treated him for that occasion, as ilic Homan consuls created a die- 
N.poiton lalor in diflicult circuinslanccs. The concordat indeed recognised a 
' foreign authority in religious matters, which might possibly dis- 
turb the republic on some future occasion ; but it did not create it, and, on 
the contrary, brought it under restraints more favourable than could pos- 
sibly have been expected to the interests of the reigning power in France. 

By connecting the church with the state, Napoldon hoped to withdraw it 
from foreign or Fnglish influence, while by the conquest of Italy he expected 
to make the Pope the ready instrument of his will, lie has himself told us, 
that he never repented of this great step. — “ The concordat of 1801,” says he, 

“ was necessary to religion, to the republic, to the government ; the churches 
were closed, the priests persecuted, part of the bishops were in exile, and in 
the pay of Fngland, part merely Apostolic vicars, without any bond to unite 
them to the state. The concordat put an end to these divisions, and made 
the Catholic apostolic church emerge from its ruins. Napoleon restored the 
altars, caused the disorders to cease, directed the faithful to pray for the re- 
public, dissipated the scruples of the purchasers of national domains, and 
broke the last thread by which the exiled dynasty communicated with the 
country, by dismissing the bishops who resisted the reconciliation with the 
court of Rome, and holding them out as rebels to the holy sec, who preferred 
their temporal interests to the eternal concerns of religion (l).” 

Connected with the revival of religion was a great and generous design of 
the first consul, which it would have been well for him if he could have car- 
ried completely into elfcct, viz. the complete restoration of all the unalienated 
national property to the original proprietors. His lirst project was to make 
the restitution to that extent complete, with the single exception of the build- 
ings devoted to public cstablishmenLs; and even to restore the two-thirds 
which had been cut olT from the public creditors by the barbarous decree of 
1797. He never contemplated, however, the restoration of the alienated 
property, being well aware of the inextricable dinicnltics in which that ques- • 
tion was involved. But when the subject was brought forward in the Council 
of State, he found the opposition so great that he was compelled to modify 
the project so much as amounted almost to its total abandonment. The se- 
verity of the laws against the emigrants had been gradually relaxed by sue- _ 
No.. j«. isoo cessive edicts. An important change was lirst made by the arret of 
28th of Vendemiaire {2t>lh Noveinher, 1800 j, which divided the cmigranU ' 
into two classes, from the first and most numerous of which the prohibition 
was removed (2). They returned in consequence, in erowds; and the gates 
were opened still more widely by the lenient policy of the Covernment, 
which directed the minister of police to grant passports of admission to al- 
most all who applied for them, without regard to the formal distinctions es- • 
tablishcd by thd decree of the first consul. In granting these indulgences, 

(1) Nap. i. tl5. Mrlangfs. olonc i*xlricale tUemseUcst ibry poues« the locaus 

&lr. Fox, aficr llie pc.«cc of Amiens, \cnlurctl tn of pimhasing Icsliinouy in Jlitir farour. 'Ilius ihr 

blame Napolron In coiiversjlion for not having |ier- |nactict»l result is, Ibnt » duLr is struck off llio list, 
raiilrd the marriage of prie»U in bis dominions, wbiie a poor labourer is kept on it- V>c uiusl ex- • 

•• 1 tlien bad,” replied l;e.“ ond still bnvr, need to tficjle Ihe mailer by clwMing tbe eiuigranls oe- 
paci.'y. it ia wiilt water, and not oil, llml you must cording to certain diNiinctions, whicU way admit 
extinguish theological volcanoes 1 would Uiive had L^ualiy persons of all descrlplinns. The lists must ~ 
Je^sdlfiU•ulty in eslahlishlng iheConfessioiiofAagv be rttlucrd by ihree-foiirlh.s of its number to the- 
bourg ill my empire,”— Wsrotios, Metaugts, i. name* of such a.v tire known to Ire hostile to ibe lio- 
J 21 . vermncfit. Having eirccu*d such a diininulion, we 

(2) When thi,s arrft was under dtsrtminn in the shall be tbe beMer cnablctl lt» dt-siiiiguish the really 
Council of Slate, Napoh-oii olm rved, •• There arc dangemns ebarxeters ; they will no longer escape 
above 100.000 names on these uidtappy lists; it is notice in ih>* troubled UihhI of m sfortoue.”— fm* 
enough to turn one’s head, lu the general calamity aaeoxAtt, 05. 

the most elevated and dangerous cburacUrs can 
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Kapok'on was influenced by more than a feeling of pity for the exiled families; 
he already looked forward to them as the lirmest support of his throne. But 
it was not without difliciilty that these concessions were made to the aris- 
tocratic party; the executive even was divided, and the second consul said 
Reu™«i to him, at the Council of State; — “ The existence of the Govern- 
MwardTow ment will be always precarious when it has not around itself seve- 
ral hundred revolutionary families, uniting in tliemselves the prin- 
cipal fortunes and offices of the state, to counterbalance the influence of the 
emigrant noblesse (1).” 

April a<), isiia. On the Mth April, 1802, a general amnesty was published by a 
senatus consultum, which reduced the exiled persons to about a thousand, 
and the melancholy list was, by the indulgence of the police, soon after re- 
s.n.iiis duced to a few hundreds. Above a hundred thousand emigrants, 
proclaim- in consequcncc, returned to tneir native country, nappy again to 
amnesty. tread the soil and breathe the air of France, though deprived for 
the most part of all their possessions, and in a deplorable state of destitution. 
The senatus consultum restored to every emigrant who was permitted to 
return, such part of his former property as had not been alienated by the 
slate; but as it was soon found that they began in consequence to cut the 
forests to a great extent, in order to relieve their necessities, it became ne- 
cessary to put a restriction upon Ibis liberality, and a subsequent arrit pro- 
Auj. 4. hibited the removal of the sequestration on the woods belonging 
to emigrants, amounting to three hundred arpents and upwards (2). By a 
subsequent decree of the legislature, it was provided, through the urgent 
representations of the first consul, that all successions to which the republic 
had acquired right as coming in place of the emigrants prior to the 1st Sep- 
srpt. 4, i8oa. tember, 1802, and were unalicnated, should be restored to the 
persons having right to them ; that all claims of the republic on the emi- 
grants prior to the amnesty should be extinguished ; and that the goods of 
emigrants which had devolved to the republic, and were unalicnated, should 
be declared liable to the claims of their creditors (.T). 
inuiBiMc, These measures, how' humanely and wisely soever designed by 
raroAur^x to Napoleon, proved almost totally inadequate to remedy the dread- 
?,7uo1'r.- fid evils produced by the barbarous confiscation of property during 
voiuiio. ..nr ti,c Uevolution. lie admits this himself. “ My lirst design,” says 
tion. he “ was to have thrown the whole unalicnated property of the 
emigrants into a mass, or syndicat,and divided it according to a certain pro- 
portional scale among the restored families. I met with so much resistance, 
however, that I was induced to abandon that design; but I soon found that, 
when 1 came to restore individually to each what belonged to him, I made 
some too rich and many too insolent. Those who had received the greatest 
fortunes proved the most ungrateful. It was a sense of this w Inch induced me 
to pass the arrcT, which suspended the operation of the restitution contained 
in the act of amnesty as to all woods above a certain value. This was a de- 
viation undoubtedly from the letter of the law ; but circumstances imperiously 

Tlie uovy requires ihrtn j Iheir destruction Is con- 
trary to ercry principle of gomt gnveininenl. Wo 
must not, however, keep the woods without gisiitg 
an indemnity to fheir proprietors; but we will pay 
Ikrm grathially, and as we ac<{uire rutidn, and the 
delay «»f paTment will prove a powerful means of 
rendering ilie claimants obedient to the GoTcru- 
ment.*'— T hus ttnasu, Og, 

(3) Tbib. 99, 103. 



U) Thib. 06. 103- Bour. iv. 333. 334- 
(3} (>n this <iccasion the first consul said in the 
Council of Slate, ** Ibe einigranU who h:ivc been 
struck out of the lists are cutting ihuir woods, 
partly from uecessity, partly to lran»pon their 
tuouey to foreign states. \Ve caimot allow the 
greste\t enemies of the Aeiiublic, the defenders of 
old projudirrt, to recover their fortune, and despntl 
France. 1 am quite willing to receive them ; Imt the 
g iiou is interested iu the prcscrvalioa of tbc forests- 



I 
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required it; our error consisted in not having foreseen it before the original 
law was framed. This reaction, however, on my part, destroyed all the good 
elfcct of the recall of thesemigranis, and alienated from me all the groat 
families. I would have avoided all these evils if 1 had followed out my ori- 
ginal design of a syudicat; instead of one discontented great family, 1 would 
have made an hundred grateful provincial nobles, who, being all dependent 
on my government for their subsistence, could have been relied on to the 
last, it is evident that the emigrants had lost their all; that they had em- 
barked their property on board the same vessel, and what was rescued from 
the waves should have been proportionally divided. It was a fault on my part 
not to have done so, which is the more unpardonable that I had entertained 
the idea ; but 1 was alone, surrounded by thorns; every one was against me, 
time pressed, and still more important affairs imperiously required my at- 
tention (f).” 

immrau. But in trutli, evcn if the projects of Napoleon could have been 
'buVrif. carried into complete effect, they would have remedied but a small 
B®''* of*'® ®''**s consequent on the frightful conliscation of private 
fccB. property which took place during the Kevointion. From a report 
made by M. Ramel on the linances of the Republic, it appears that before the 
year 1801 there had been sold national domains to the enormous amount of 
2,5.'^i.%,000,000 francs, or above L.100,000;000 sterling; and that there re- 
mained to sell property to the amount of 700,000,000 francs, or L.28,000,000 
sterling (2). When it is recollected that during the greater part of this period, 
the national domains, from the insecure tenure by which they were held, 
and the general confusion, w ere sold for a few years’ purchase, it may be 
conceived what a prodigious mass of landed property must have been torn 
from the rightful proprietors in this way, and how fatal was the wound thus 
indicted on the social system of France. .Mr. Burke declared at the outset of 
the Revolution, that without complete restitution or indcnmilicatiou to all 
the dispossessed proprietors, it would l)c im|)ossible to construct a stable 
constitutional monarchy in France (3), and the result has uow completely 
established the justice of his opinion. The want of a landed aristocracy to 
coerce the people, on the one hand, and restrain the executive on the other, 
has ever since been felt as the irreparable want in the monarchy ; its absence 
was bitterly lamented by Napoleon (4), atid all the attempts of subsequent 

(1) Ijis Cm. ii< 22l» cHsliiiction, thrt |>urc1ia»«r* of aatio* 

Considrrahlcal »n« was rscilfd fintong ibeholiltrrs nal tln>na]n». In trulb, to have tru'-tivl tlir forluuea 

of nntiniial domni .s by thete procecdiiip in favour of the rr|Miblic,wiiri) it waaaMaiIrd with the uniti d 
of Uie etnigraiits. To all.iy them, the following ar- forrea of Ktirope, lu have united llutir orivate fnr> 
tide npno.Tred In the Ulnnlteur The first duty of tunes to llinse of the stale in such a {K’riuuofunt^ious 
the French people, the first princijilc of the rcpal>> alarm, must ever constitute 4 claim on the gratitude 
lie, ever inu»t be, to preserve nnlouchwl, and with- of the stale and the people.*’ — ^Tnissootit;, 176. 

(2) Compte rcn'lu, par name]. Slat, dc la France, 545* 

The pel iodg daring which this prodigious confiscation of private property took place were as follow . 

From l7lh May, 1790. to Ifilh Jan. 1795, the sales of national do- 
mains, chiefly church propcrlT, produced, 1.500.000.000, or L. 60,000.000 

From Jan. 18. 1795, to Sept. 20. 1795 Gll.438,000, or 24.500.000 

From Sept. 20, 1795, to Nov. 25, 316,464,000. or 12,750.000 

From Nov. 25i 1797, to June 30, 1801 127.231,000, or 5.800,000 



2,555,133,000 or L.103, 050.000 

—See Comp(9 Htndu de Hamel, Stat. dt la France, 545. 

(3) Burke v. 289, et seq. blc*.sc. I'here were but two lines tn take; that of 

(4) •• 1 am now convinced,’* said he, •• that 1 was extirpation or fiuioii. Tlie first mold not for a ino- 
in the wrong in my atrangcmenls with the fanliourg ment be entertained ; the second w ss by no means 
St.-tirnuain. 1 did too much and too little ; enough easy, but I do not think it was heyoud uiy stmigth. 
to excite jealousy in the opposite party, and not I was fully aware of its importunco. It was inenm- 
enough to allacb to my iatervst the realored no- heot on a* to complete Ihc fusion; to cemeot tbo 
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governments to construct a constitutional throne, or establish public freedom 
on a durable basis, have failed from the absence of llial element. Neither Na- 
poleon nor the Bourbons wore ever strong enough to attempt the restitution 
of the confiscated estates at the expense of the four millions of landed pro- 
prietors among whom they were now divided. The conclusion, to be drawn 
from this, however, is not that .Mr. Burke’s and Napoleon’s opinion were 
erroneous, or that the fabric of liberty can be erected on the basis of robbery 
and spoliation ; but that the national sins of France had been so great, that 
reparation or restitution was impossible, and she has received the doom of 
perpetual servitude in consequence. 

Mr.n,r« When so many great ideas were passing through the mind of the 

ITubUMn!' consul) 'I'c important subject of public instruction, and the 

finiciioD progress of science, could not long remaind unnoticed. Insatiable 
in his desire for every species of glory, he aspired, like Charlemagne, not 
only to extend the frontiers, and enhance the renown of the republic, but to 
construct a monument to science, which should perpetuate its fame to the 
latest generation. When he ascended the consular throne, the state of know- 
ledge and public instruction was in the highest degree deplorable. The old 
establishments of education, w hich were for the most part in the hands of the 
clergy, and endowed from ecclesiastical foundations, had shared the fate of 
all the feudal institutions, and perished alike with their blessings and their 
evils. During the long interregnum of ten years which intervened under the 
revolutionary government, public instruction was generally neglected, and 
religious education, by far its most important department, entirely ceased, 
except in a small and persecuted class of society. Not that the Convention had 
overlooked this great subject of general instruction; on the contrary, they 
were fully aware of its importance, and had done their utmost, during the 
distracted and stormy |>eriod that they held the reins of government, to fill 
up the chasm. They established several seminaries of medicine, the Poly- 
technic school, which afterwards attained such deserved celebrity, various 
schools of rural economy, and a complete system for the instruction of the 
young men destined for the artillery, the engineers, the mines, and the naval 
service. Central schools were also introduced by their exertions in each de- 
partment; and to them is due the formation of the Institute; which so long 
kept alive the torch of science during the melancholy night of modern civili- 
sation. But these efforts, how meritorious soever, were wholly inadequate 
to remedy the evils which the Bevolution had produced. The distracted state 
of the country, after the subversion of all its institutions, caused no educa- 
tion to be of any value but such as tended at once to military advancement ; 
and the abolition of religious instruction, rendered all that w as, or could be, 
taught to the great body of the people, of little practical benefit. Under de- 



union at all baznrds : ttilli it ue hhimltl have bem 
iiivincibir. Hic want of it ha* ruiitrd us, and will 
for ton^ prolong the uitfortunos end agon/ of unhapp/ 
Fntneo. .\ii nriatocracy is the true suiipurl of the 
thnme; its irodcralor, its lever, its liiicruin ; ibe 
^-itc without it is a vessel without a ruddert a luil- 
Jtuiii ill the air. Rnt the whole adtuulafte of an aris« 
locracy, its uiu^ietCuusists in itsiiiili(|uily ; that w;is 
the |)7ccise ihiit];, and the otdjr tbiitg, which I could 
not treale : I did not possess the interuiediate elo 
ioents. A reasonable (tenii»cracy will not .seek wore 
ibitn equ.Tl capacity in all to ri»e to the highest dii;> 
oiti«»i Iho liuc cuursn would hare been tn have 
employttl the rciunins ol the aristr>crary with the 
forms and spirit of dcisncracy. Above all, it was 
dcsirshio to have asseuibicd tugrlbcr the ancient fa* 



tnilies, ihr nmnrs celehratcd in oufhijlnry; that 
wa» the only w.iy to hovr conferred an air uf gran- 
deur oil our moilcni institutions.'’— l.ss (Iasss. iti. 
t!3. Ilnw exactly have all men of a rertain elevation 
of thought concurred, iu ail ages and countries, in 
the same opinionv on this subjert. '* ilh the go- 
verninent of the multitude, and tur de.vtrurlioo of 
the aristocracy,” says I'olybiiis, “ coininmce* every 
S|HH:ies of viniriicc ; they run together intuioultuons 
09>.oml>ises, and are hurried into every excess, as- 
sassinatioii-s bauislniienls, and divisions of lands, 
till, being reduced at Iasi to a slate of savage anar- 
chy, they once more find lhrni»clvrs uuder » master 
and imiiiarch, and submit to arbitrary svvny.'*~ 
I'uLitics, vi. cx. i. 
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iiiocralic rule, France, amidst incessant declamations in favour of general 
illumination, and pompous eulogies on the lights of the times, was rapidly 
sinking into a state of darkness, deeper than the gloom of the middle ages{l]. 
By directions from the first consul, Chaplal presented to the Council of 
Slate a project for a general system of publie instruction. It was founded on 
singular principles ; distrust of the general education of the people, especial- 
ly in the rural districts, and an anxiety to train up a body of favoured young 
men in the interest of the government, were its leading features. Schools of 
D«rct. primary instruction in the communes were every where permit- 
M«y, I, i«oa. ted, but Government contributed nothing to their support, and the 
teachers were left to such remuneration as they could obtain from their 
scholars. Secondary schools, the next in gradation, were plaeed on the same 
footing, with this difference, that they could not be established without the 
special authority of Government. The favour of the executive was reserved 
for academies of the higher kind, which, under the name of lyceums and 
special schools, were established to the number of thirty in different parts of 
the Hepublic, and at which not only were the masters paid by the slate, but 
the scholars, liiOO in number, were also maintained at the public expense. 
The teachers in these institutions were required to be married; a regulation 
intended to exclude the priests from any share in the higher branches of 
tuition; and no mention whatever was made of religion in any part of the 
decree; a striking proof of the continued influence of the inlidel spirit which 
had grown up during the license and sins of the Itevolution, and which ren- 
dered the w hole esiahlishment for education of little real service to the labour- 
ing classes of the community (2). 

o« 4, i»«> Following out the same plan of concentrating the rays of govern- 
ment favour upon the higher branches of knowledge, the sum of 60,000 
francs (L.StOO) was set aside to encourage the progress of French philosophy 
in electricity and galvanism ; a galvanic society was inslilulcd ; a .senatus con- 
sultum awarded the rights of French citizenship to every stranger who had 
oci. i8. i»oi. resided a year in its territory, and had deserved well of the Ile- 
public by important discoveries in science or art; the Institute was divided 
into four classes, and each member received a pension of 1500 francs, or 
Dec. 14, isoi. L.60 a-ycar ; w bile a chamber of commerce w as established in each 
considerable city of the Hepublic, and a council-general of commerce at 
Haris ( 5 ). 

Trill, of The rapid succession of objects, tending to monarchical ideas, 
!"e ’ encouraged the Royalists in the capital to make a trial of their 

Koj.iuu. influence over the public mind. Duval composed a play, entitled 
“ Edward in Scotland,” which Napoldon resolved to see performed before 
he determined whether or not it should be allowed to be represented. He 
oei.g. 1801. listened attentively to the first act, and appeared even to be in- 



fo Thib. 123, 125. Big. ii. 211 . 

These observations sppty to France as a nation. 
The splendid discoveries ami vast talent displayed 
in uiiithfinatics and the exact sciciires by the ln> 
ntitute, ibroughnut all the Rerolulion, can never be 
too highly eulogised, and will be fully enlarged 
upon, in trenliug of tbe French literatare'duriug 
its ]irogress. 

(3) Tliib. J34, 13S. Big. ii. 313. 

It was a fundamental role of these establish* 
iiicnts to admit no young man whose family was 
not attached to the principles of the Revolution. 
** We must never,*' said mpoleon, " admit into 
tliese schools any young man whose parents have 

IV. 



combated against the Rcpnblic. There could be no 
concord between officers of such principles and the 
soldiers oi the nnny. 1 have never appoiuled even 
a Nuh.lieulcnant, to my knowledge, unless he was 
eKbcr drawn from tbe ranks, or was the son of a 
roan attached to the Bevnlutiun. The liou of the Be* 
▼oltitiou sleeps; but if these gentlemen were to 
waken him, they would soon be compelled to fly 
with their best speed.” How much attached soever 
to his favourite system of fosiiig together tbeoppo* 
site parties in the Revolution, Napoleon had no no* 
tioii of extending it to the armed force of tbe state, e 
— Tuis-vcoxau, 130, 131- 
(3) Tbib. 134. Mi. Nonr. ii 189. 190. 

22 
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terested in the misforlunes of the exiled prince; but the warm and enthu- 
siastic applauses which ensued as the piece advanced, convinced him that it 
could not be permitted without risk. It was interdicted, and the author 
counselled to improve his health by travelling; he retired to Russia, and 
remained there for a year (f). 

A general system was now set on foot for the maintenance of the requisite 
forces by sea and land, and the instrnction of the young officers in the rudi- 
ments of the military art. A levy of l!20,000 men was ordered; one-half 
of which was destined to replace the discharged veterans, and the other 
to form an army of reserve (2). At the same time, a project was discussed 
for the formation of a lixed body of seamen, divided into regiments, and 
M»..urr, allotted to each vessel in the navv. Truguet observed, “ If you 
nave only commerce you will never wanl sailors, and they will 
Mv'y, *" cost nothing; it is only when a nation has no trade that it is 
necessary to levy sailors ; much longer time is required to form a sailor 
than a soldier; the latter may be trained to all his duties in six months.” 

Napoleon replied, “There never was a greater mistake; nothing 
In iii,. can be more dangerous than to propagate such opinions; if acted 
“ upon, they would speedily lead to the dissolution of our army. 
At Jemappes, there were fifty thousand French against nine thousand Aus- 
trians; during the first four years of the war all the hostile operations were 
conducted in the most ridiculous manner. It was neither the volunteers 
nor the recruits who saved the Republic; it was the 180,000 old troops of 
the monarchy, and the discharged veterans whom the Revohition impelled 
to the frontiers. Part of the recruits deserted, part died ; a small proportion 
only remained, who, in process of time, form good soldiers. Why have the 
Romans done such great things? Recauso six years’ instruction were with 
them required to make a soldier. .\ legion composed of three thousand 
such men was worth thirty thousand ordinary troops. With fifteen thousand 
men such as the guards, I would any where beat forty thousand. You will 
not soon find me engaging in war with an army of recruits. 

“ In this great project we must not be startled by expense. No inland 
boatmen will ever voluntarily go to the sca-ports. We must make it a 
matter of necessity. The conscription for the marine should commence at 
ten or twelve years of age; the men should amount to twelve thousand, 
and serve all their lives. We arc told there is no such naval conscription in 
England; but the example is not parallel. England has an immense extent 
of coasts which furnish her with ahundance of seamen. YY'e have a com- 
paratively small coast, and but few seamen. Nature bas been niggardly to 
us in this particu'ar; we must supply its defects by artificial means.” In 
o«. 4, laoi. pursuance of these principles an arret appeared upon the -tth Oc- 
tober, which laid the foundation of the conscription for the naval service of 
France (3). 

About the same time a project was brought before the Council for the 



(1) Thib. 147, 148. Bour. v. 2S7. 

(2) Tbtb. 107, 109. 

Disenssioa (3) The establishment of the Ecolc 
on the Erole Militairc at the same lime underwent 
Miiiiaire. ^ dlacassion nt the Council of state. 
Vapolran observed^— •• This inst'itutiou diminishes 
lUe sererity of the cotiscriptiou. U enables lUc 
young man to complete hts edueatiion, which the 
cooMTiption wotiW otherwise precenl, at the some 
time that he is learuitig the rudiments of the mili* 
tary art. I know of no other school equally well 



constituted; it will raise the organization of our 
army to the ver} higlicst point. The army uinler 
the Republic was for long supported by the youths 
who in 1793 issued from tins esiabli.shment. All 
the commiiiidet'S of corps feel the want of skilled 
young men; I can appoint them, Imt if they are 
tgiioraiit ol the duties of the private soldier, it is 
fell as an injustice by the common men. The Erolo 
Miiiiaire furnishes scholars instructed in both de- 
partments, aud therefore its great exccliciicc.” 
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e>lablisliment of Chambers of agriculture in the colonies. They were decreed ; 
but the war which soon afterwards broke out, prevented the plan being 
carried into execution. The principles, howerer, advanced by Napohion in 
support of the proposal, are admirable for their wisdom and sagacity. 

“ Ooubtless,” said he, “you must govern the colonics by force; 

hut there can be no force without juctice. Covernment must be 
Trrnmrnt informed as to the real situation of the colonies, and for this pur- 
ofn.troio. p(, 5 g^ niust patiently hear the parties interested; for it is not 
sullicicnt to acquire the character of justice, that the ruling power does 
what is right. It is also necessary that the most distant subjects of the 
empire should be convinced that this is the case, and this they w ill never 
be, unless they are sensible that they have been fully heard. Were the 
Council of State composed of angels or gods, who could perceive at a glance 
every thing that should be done, it would not be sullicient unless the colo- 
nists had the conviction that they had been fully and impartially heard. 
All power must be founded on opinion; it is in order to form it that an 
institution similar to that proiwscd is indispensable. At present there is no 
constitutional channel of communication between France and the colonies; 
the most absurd reports are in circulation there as to the intentions of the 
central government, and it is as little informed as to the real wants and 
necessities of its distant possessions. If Government had, on the other hand, 
a colonial representation to refer to, it would become acquainted with the 
truth, it would proclaim it, and transmit it in dispatches to its colonial 
subjects. 

“Commerce and the colonics have opposite interests; the lirst is that of 
purchasers and consumers, the latter that of raisers and producers. No 
sooner is it proposed to impose duties on colonial produce than I am besieged 
with memorials from all the chamliers of commerce in France, but no one 
advances any thing in behalf of the colonies; the law, whatever it is, arrives 
there in unmitigated rigour, without the princi|iles which led to it being 
explained, or their receiving any assurance that their interests have been 
balanced with those of the other side. But the colonists are Frenchmen, 
and our brothers; they bear a part of the public burdens, and the least that 
can be done for them in return is to give them such a shadow of a repre- 
sentation. 

“ Slany persons here see only in the colonies the partisans of the English ; 
that is held out merely as a pretext for subjecting them to every species of 
insult. Had 1 been at Martinique, 1 should have espoused the cause of the 
English ; for the first of social duties is the preservation of life. Had any of 
your philanthropic liberals come out to Egypt to proclaim liberty to the 
blacks or the Arabs, I would have hung him from the masthead. In the 
AVest Indies similar enthusiasts have delivered over the whites to the ferocity 
of the blacks, and yet they complain of the victims of such madness being 
discontented. How is it possible to give liberty to the Africans when th6y 
are destitute of any species of civilisation, and are ignorant even of what a 
colony or a mother country is. Do you suppose that had the majority of the 
Constituent Assembly been aware what, they were doing, they would have 
given liberty to the blacks? Certainly not ; but few persons at that time 
were sufficiently far-sighted to foresee the result, and feelings of humanity 
are ever powerful with excited imaginations. But now, after the experience 
we have had, to maintain the same principles cannot be done iu good foilh; 
it can be the result only of overweening self-confidence or hypocrisy (1). 

(I) Tkib. HI, «i. 
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Words of true political wisdom, which demonstrate liow admirably qualified 
Napoleon was to have held, with just and even hands, the reins of power 
in a vast and varied empire, and which have since become of still greater 
value from the contrast they afford to the measures subsequently pursued 
by another state, in regard to far greater colonial dependencies, and with 
the lamentable result of former rashness even more forcibly brought before 
its eyes (1). 

Fin.iirr, France, both under the monarchy and during the course of the 

o(Fr.nct. Revolution, like every other country which has fallen under 
despotic po Aer, had become burdened with an enormous and oppressive 
land-tax. The clear produce of the direct contributions in the year 1802 was 
275,600,000 francs, or b. 11, 000,000 sterling, which, on the net amount of 
agricultural labour in the Republic, was about twenty per cent (2). This im- 
mense burden was levied according to a scale, or “ cadastre,” at which it was 
estimated the land was worth ; and as the smiles of government favour were 
bestowed on the official persons employed in making the surveys in a great 
degree in proportion to the amount to which they contrived to bring up the 
revenue of their districts, the oppression exercised in many parts of the coun- 
try was extreme, and the less likely to be remedied, that it fell on a numerous 
body of detached little proprietors, incapable of any effective or simultaneous 
effort to obtain redress. The “cadastre,” or scale of valuation, had 
or radaitrr. been of very old standing in France, as it regulated the taille and 
vingtiemes, which constituted so large a portion of the revenue of the 
monarchy (3). By a decree of the National Assembly of 16th September 1791, 
sanctioned by the King on the 23d September in the same year, the method 
prescribed for fixing the valuation was as follows : — “ When the levy of the 
land-tax in the territory of any community shall commence, the surveyor 
charged with the operations shall make out a scheme in a mass which shall 
exhibit the general result of the valuation, and its division in sections. He 
shall then make out detailed plans which shall constitute the parcelled valua- 



It is observed by Mr. Htmie, ibat the remote 
]trovince8 and colonial dependenrics of a despotic 
empire, are always belter udminiMcred than those 
(if a popular governmeui, and that ibc reason is, 
that an uncontrolled mouarcb bring equally elevat- 
ed above all hu subjects, and nut more dc)>eudent 
on one class tbau uiiitihcr. views them all, coinpam* 
tivriy speaking, with equal eyes; whereas a free 
state is ruled by one body of citizens who have 
obtaineil the mastery of oti olber, and gtiverii ex* 
(’bisively the more distant settlements of the em- 
pire, aud are oonsi-queiitly actuated by person'll 
jealousy or patriiiioiiiiil interests, in tbcir endeav- 



wisdom of the principles of colonial government 
thus developed by N.ipol(kin, compared with the 
unjust and partial principles of administration 
which have so lung been adopted by Grciit Rrilain 
towards her West liidiau settlements, afford a 
striking iliustrstiou of the justice of this remark, 
fnglaud will uUimattly lose her splendid colonial 
empire, from the same cause which proved fatal to 
that of Athens, (iarlhage, and Veniie; viz. the set* 
(isb sysiciii of legislation, exclusively adapted to the 
intere.st, or directed by the prejudii.'cs of t{ic holders 
of {political power in the centre of (be state, and the 
general neglect of the wishes of its remote and 
niirepresenU'd colonial dependencies. 



niiiomii 

ours to prevent them from obtaining the advantage 
of uniform and eijual legislation. Thu admirable 

(7) MM. l..avoisier and Peuebut estimate ibc total agricultural pro* Francs. 

duce of France in I80a.at 3,750.000.000 

Siatistirai de* >et produce, deducting (.W of production, • * * 1,300,000 000 
tails. Uire<,t Taxes falhng on land 350 000 000 



Indirect Taxes, 

Dcawn by the owners of the soil, 

So that of the net produce of the soil mic>half 
was absorbed in taxation and no less than 30 per 
cent taken from the proprietors in a dimt form ; a 
signal proof how little the French peasantry had 
gained, in alleviation of burdens at least, by (be 
result of the Revulutioa. — See Pai cner, Stmt, de la 
France, 386. 387. 

The commitlce of the Constituent Assembly, who 
reported in 1790 on this subject, estimated tbc net 
terriUiriai revenue of France at 1,500 millions, or 
60,000.000. M. Gunibt, after various laborious 
calcobtaous, esUiuates it ia I8l6, at lF300rOQO,000, 



L.IIO.000.000 

48.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 
H. 000.000 
34.000,000 



350.0OO.U00 

600.000,000 

or b.53.000.000; while ibc Duke deGaeta. in 1817, 
fixed it at 1.323.000.000, or L.53,000.000.— See 
Urc oC Gskta, ii. 290. 

(3) The Constituent Assembly in 1790 estimated 
the li'rriforial n-venue at 1.500,000,000 francs, or 
L.60.000,000 aiinnally. but look the cadastre, or 
v.-ilAttioii at 1,300.000,000 francs, or L-48.000.000, 
and fixed the land-tax nt 340.000.000 frsiits, or 
L.9.300,000, and, with the expenses of collection, 
300,000,000 fraors. or t 13.000,000, being a fourth 
of the income of every landed proprietor *' (Due de 

Qaeta, ii. 383. Pcuchet, SUU M France, 534 •] 
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lions of the community.” These directions were justly and impartially con- 
cerred; but the difliciilty of forming just and equal valuations in a country 
so immensely subdivided, and of such vast extent as France, was extreme; 
and, during the license and tyranny of the Revolution, the most flagrant 
inequality prevailed in the land-tax paid in diflerent parts of the country. 
We have the authority of Napoleon’s finance minister in 1802 for the asser- 
tion, that in every district of France, “ there were some proprietors who were 
paying the fourth, the third, and even the half, of their clear revenue, while 
others were only rated at a tenth, a twentieth, a fiftieth, or an hundredth (1).” 
The gross injustice of such a system naturally produced the most vehement 
complaints, when the restoration of a regular government afforded any 
prospect of obtaining redress. The consular government, during the whole 
of 1^, was besieged with memorials from all quarters, settingforth the in- 
tolerable injustice which prevailed in the distribution of the land-tax, the 
utter inefficacy of all attempts which had been made in preceding years to 
obtain from the councils or prefects of the departments any thing like equa- 
lity in the valuation, and the complete disregard which both the Convention 
and Directory had evinced towards the loud and well-founded complaints of 
the country (2). 

The matter at length became so pressing, that it was brought before the 
Council of State. — The magnitude of the evil did not escape the penetration 
of the first consul (3). The formation of a valuation was decreed, proceeding 
on a different principle. This was to adopt as the basis of the scale, a valua- 
tion, laid, not on parcels of ground, but on masses of the same kind of culti- 
vation. This system, however, although in appearance the most equitable, 
was found by experience to be attended with so many difficulties, that its 
execution did not proceed over above a fifth of the territory of the Republic, 
and it was at length abandoned from the universal complaints of its injustice. 
The discussion of the “ cadastre” was again brought forward, and made the 
subject of anxious consideration in 1817, but the inequality of the valuation 
still continued, and is the subject of loud and well-founded complaints at 
this hour. In truth, such are the obstacles thrown in the way of an equal 
valuation by individual interests, and such the difficulties with which the 
execution of such a task is attended, from the variation in the amount of the 
produce of the soil, and the prices which cap be got for it at different times 



(l) Dae de Genta, ii. 

(2^ Dac de Gacta, ii. 257« * 

(3) ** Your system of land-tas,'* said he. in the 
Conneii of Stale, *' is the worst in Earope.' The 
result of it U, that there is no such ih ing as property 
or civil liberty in the country: for »hat is freedom 
wiliiout security of proj>erty ? There can be no 
security in a country where the raiuatioii on which 
the tux proceeds can be changed at the will of the 
surveyors everv year. A man who lus 3.000 francs 
of rent a>y«ar (L,i20' cannot calculate opoii baviug 
enough next year to exist; every thing maybe 
swept away by Ihe direct tax. We see every day 
questions aboat fifty or n hundred francs gravely 
pleaded before the legal trihonats, and a mere sor* 
Teyor can, by a simple stroke of the pcn,'surrh.irg6 
yon several thousand francs. Under .such a system 
there caunot be said to be any property in the 
country. When I purchase a domain. 1 know 
neither what I have got. nor wh.al I should d> in 
regard to it. In Lombardy and Piedmont there is a 
fixed valuation; every one knows what he is to pay : 
no extraordinary coiitributioiia are levied but ou 
extraordinary nccfisions. and by the judgment of a 
soIeiDo trihanal, Ifthe contribution is augmented, 



every one, by applying k to bis valuation, knows 
at once yrbat he has to pay. In such a country, 
therefore, property may truly be said to exivt. Why 
is it that we have never had any public spirit in 
Prance? Simply because every proprietor is obliged 
to pay his roiirt to the tax«gatherers aod survcyorfi 
of his district; if he ipcurt their displeasure he it 
ruined. U is in vain to talk of appealing ; the judg. 
roents of the courts of revitnv are arbitrary. It it 
for the .<ain« reason that there is no uation so ser* 
rilciy submissive to the govemmenl os FV^mcr, he« 
cause properly depends entirely upon it. In Lorn* 
bardy, on the other band, a proprietor lives on hit 
estate without feeling any disquietude as to who. 
succeeds to the governmeut. Nothing has ever heew 
done ill Frniice to give security to propert}*. The 
innii who shall devise an equal law on the stihieoC 
of the cadastre will deserve a. statue of gold.” (Bigtf. 
i. 221> Thib. 17D.] What an instmrtive testimony 
as to tbc amount of secorily which tho nevoluliow 
had cniirerred upon property in France, and th# 
degree of practical fi'cedum whith had been eii~ 
jovrd. or public spirit drvelnped, under its mnlls*' 
tarions dinuocralic achntnistmtions ! 
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.Hid seasons, (hat it is not going too far to pronounce it to be impossible. 
Inequality, severity, ami oppression are the invariable and inevitable atten- 
dants of direct taxation wherever established, and even under the very best 
system of local administration. The only taxes which are, comparatively 
speaking, equal, just, and unfelt, are indirect burdens, which, being laid on 
consumption, are voluntarily incurred, disgujsed under the price of the 
article, and accurately proportioned to the amount of expenditure of each 
individual (I ). 

midst of these great designs of Napoleon for the recon- 
. 1 ' striiction of society in France, he experienced the greatest an- 
noyance from the independent, and sometimes cutting language 
L'inlTr used by the popular orators in discussing the projects sent from the 
Council of State to the Tribunate. Though friendly to a free and unreserved 
discussion of every subject in the first of these bodies, which sat with closed 
doors, the first consul was irritated to the last degree by the opposition which 
his measures experienced in the only part of the legislature which retained a 
shadow even of popular constitution, and openly expressed his resolution to 
get quit of an institution which reminded the people of the dangerous powers 
which they had exercised during the anarchy of the Kevolution. He loved 
unfettered arguments in presence only of men competent to judge of the 
subject, but could not endure the public harangues of the tribune, intended 
to catch the cars, or excite the passions of an ignorant populace (2;. On 
various occasions, during the course of 1802, his displeasure was strongly 
excited by the ehnilitions of republican spirit or spleen which occasionally 
look place in the Trihunatc. An expression in the treaty with Russia roused 
the indignation of the veteran democrats of the Kevolution. It was provided 
that “ the two coiitracliiig parlies should not permit their respective subjects 
to entertain any correspondence with foreign powers.” When the treaty came 
to he discussed at the Tribunate, this expression gave rise to an angry discus- 
sion. Thihaiit exclaimed, “ The French arc citizens, and not subjects.” 
Chenier observed, “ Our armies have cooibatcd ten years that we should re- 
main citizens, and we have now become subjects. Thus arc accomplished the 
wishes of the two coalitions.” Napoleon was highly displeased with these 
symptoms of a refractory spirit. “ What,” said he, “ would these declaimers 
be at? It was absolutely necessary that my government should treat on a 
footing of equality with that of Russia. 1 would have become contemptible in 
the eyes of all foreign nations if I had yielded to these absurd pretensions on 
the part of the Tribunate. These gentlemen annoy me to such a degree that I 
am strongly templed to he dune at once with them (3).” 
imiiori...t Another law was brought forward about the same time, which 
ni'an.'r',!ni excilod a still more vehement opposition on the part of the public 
mr.Tlir- orators. It related to certain changes in the constitution of the 
iX'oi judges intrusted with the arrest of individuals and the municipal 
iiu<i.»iy. police. These powers were, by the existing law, invested in the 
hands of the juges de paix, who were still appointed by the people ; the pro- 
posed change took this branch of jurisdiction from these functionaries, and 
vested it in a small number of judges appointed for that special purpose by 
the government, who were to take cognizance of the crimes of robbery, 

( 1 ) fiArtn, ii. 258- ttnHrr fleliberation ^Uh me in my enbin^t. Wc 

(2) Hnnr. v. 83 Thib. 198- &hnul«l Ii ivp rtimily <iisru99toii3 as iu tsy Council of 

oflrii suit! to llie oritors of tbe blal**." — THiRAUDCkO, |98. 

Trihunntf, — •• liistrad of dccIftimiiiQ from the Iri- (3) Buur.i^83» 87. Thill. |98> 207* 

boar, why do yoa not come to discuss the points 
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housebreaking, and some others, witliout a jury. Tlie importance of this 
change, which so nearly concerned the personal liberty of every individual, 
was at once seen, and the public indignation, in an especial manner, roused 
by a clause which subjected every citizen to arrest by the simple authority 
of the minister of police, and took away all personal responsibility on the 
part of the members of administration, on account of any acts infringing on 
the liberty of the subject which they may have committed. The storm was 
.so violent, and the complaints on this point especially, so well founded, that 
government was obliged to witlidraw the obnoxious article; but the necessity 
of the case, and the universal knowledge which prevailed of the total inse- 
curity to life and property, from the height to which outrage and violence 
still existed in the interior, prevailed over the opposition, and the law passed 
i)«. after a strenuous resistance. Napoleon’s displeasure was so great, 
that lie could not conceal it, even in an audience to which the Senate was 
admitted on this subject. Speaking of the Tribunate, he said w ith the utmost 
energy. “There arc assembled within its walls a dozen or fifteen metaphy- 
sicians; they arc fit only to be thrown into the Seine. They are a kind of 
vermin, who have overrun my dress. Hut don’t let them imagine I will suffer 
myself to be attacked like Louis XVI; 1 will never allow matters to come to 
that (1).” 

thrTHU." His opinions on this subject were emphatically expressed, and the 

rate In ib« grounds of them powerfully urged in the Council of State, when 

Counril of , .i.,* .. 1 tf 1 

State. the project for the renewal of the constitution was brought forward. 
“We must make a change,” said he, “the example of England must not 
mislead us; the men who compose its opposition are neither emigrants who 
regret the feudal regime, nor democrats who seek to revive the Reign of Ter- 
ror. They feel the natural weight of talent, and are chiefly desirous to be 
bought at a sufficient price by the crown. With ns the ease is very different; 
our opposition is composed of the remnant of the privil^d Ctaraes, and of 
the outrageous Jacobins. They by no means limit their ambition to an acces- 
sion to place or office; the one half would be satisiied with nothing but a 
return to the ancient regime; the other the reign of democratic clubs. No two 
things are moVe opposite than the effects of free discussion among a people 
long habituated to its excitement, and in a country where freedom has only 
commenced. Once admitted into the Tribunate, the most honourable men 



aim only at success, without caring how violently they shake the fabric of 
society? What is Government? Nothing, if deprived of the weight of opinion. 
How is it possible to counlcrbalatice the influence of a Tribunate always open 
for the most inflammatory speeches? When once the patrician classes are 
destroyed, the freedom of the tribune must of necessity be suppressed. The 
circumstances were widely different at Rome ; yet, even there, the tribunes 
of tlie people did infinite mischief. Tlic constituent assembly placed the king 
in a secondary position ; they were right, for lie was the representative of the 
feudal regime, and was supported by all the weight of the nobles and the 



clergy. At present the government is tlie representative of the people. These 
phservations may appear foreign to the subject in hand, but in reality they 
..|miig||^j;^hey contain the principles on which I am persuaded goyem- 

and I willingly throw them out 1^ order; that 
tlie/ ihay be 1? disseminated by tiie intelligent circle wbiefa 1 aee 

"kreiHKi me.” * c - 



H? confonattjr with ' 



mciples, the first consul brought forward his 
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plan, which was to divide the Tribunate into five sections, corresponding to 
the divisions of the Council of State; that tlie proposed laws should be secretly 
transmitted from the section of the Council of Slate to the corresponding sec- 
tion of the Trihunale; that they should be secretly discussed in the Tribunate, 
and between the Tribunate and the Council of Stale by three orators appointed 
on both sides; and no public discussion take place except by three orators, 
mutually in like manner chosen, between the Tribunate and the Government 
pleaders before the legislature. It was strongly objected to this change, that 
it tended to destroy the publicity of proceedings in the only quarter where 
it still existed, and eradicated the last remnants ofa free constitution. Napo- 
leon replied : “ I cannot sec that. Even if it were so, a constitution must be 
moulded by circumstances, modified according to the results of experience, 
N.porton’, and ultimately constructed in such a way as not to impede the 

•prprli oa / • ^ II 

ibpiubjeci. Ticcessary action of (lovernmont. My project secures a calm ana 
rational discussion of the laws, and upholds the consideration of the Tribu- 
nate. What does the Tribunate mean? nothing but the tribune, that is, the 
power of rational discussion. The Government has need of such an addition 
to its means of information : but what is the use of an hundred men to discuss 
the laws introduced by thirty ? They declaim, but do nothing of real utility. 
We must at length organize the constitution in such a manner as to allow the 
Government to advance. No one seems yet sufficiently impressed with the 
necessity of giving unity to the executive; until that is effected, nothing can 
be done. An universal disquietude prevails; speculation, exertion of every 
kind is arrested. In a great nation the immense majority of mankind ever are 
incapable of forming a rational opinion on public affairs. Every one must 
contemplate, at some period or another, the death of the first consul ; in that 
case, without a cordial union of the constituted authorities, all would be 
losl(1).” 

The opposition, however, was very powerful against these great alterations ; 
and Napoldon, whose prudence in carrying through political changes was 
equal to his sagacity in conceiving them, contented himself, at the annual 
renewal of the constitution, with an arret of the Senate, that thenceforward 
the duties of the Tribunate and the Legislative Body should be exercised only 
by the citizens who were inscribed on the two lists as the first elected to con- 
tinue the exercise of the national functions. Tlie great change of the consti- 
tution involved in the mutilation of the Tribunate, was reserved for the 
period when Napoleon was to be elected first consul for life; an event which 
soon'afterwards took place (2). 

Inlluenced not merely by ambition, but a profound and philoso- 

Ji'Xi'for existing slate of France, Napolfon had firmly 

i°f““ resolved to convert the republic into a monarchy, and not only seat 
himself on the throne, but render the dynasty hereditary in his family, or 
those whom he might designate as his successors. Nothing could be more 
apparent to an impartial spectator of the state of France, and the adjoining 
nations, than that it was utterly impossible that republican institutions could 
exist in a country so situated. Destitute of any of the elevated or ennobled 
classes wliich alone in a great and powerful community can give stability to 
such institutions; exposed to all the sources of discord and corruption arising 
from a powerful military force, selfish and highly civilised manners, and the 
influence of a vast revenue; placed in the midst of the great military mo- 
narchies of Europe, who were necessarily hostile to such institutions, from 



(l)T!iib,aM,5JI. 



(a) ibiii. ass. 
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the experience they had had of ttic evils with which they were attended to 
ail the adjoining states, France could not hy possibility avoid falling under 
the government of a single individual. Napoleon had no alternative but to 
restore the Uourbons, or seat himself on the throne (1). 

IrnTmor during the whole of 1802, the efforts of Government were incessant 
ooTin- to extend monarchical ideas hy means of the i)rcss, and the private 

m^nt to._ i»ii *1 

»prr.d mo- influcncc of all persons m oiucial situations. Lucicn Bonaparte has 
Mn.. " been already noticed as one of the earliest and most zealous pro- 
pagators of these new opinions a year before ; but as they came forth at too 
early a period, and somewhat startled the public, he was rewarded for his 
services by an honourable exile as ambassador at .Madrid. Dut in the succeed- 
ing season, the change of the public mind had become so evident, that it was 
no longer necessary to veil the real designs of Covernincnl; and the appoint- 
ment of Napoleon to the consulship for life was accordingly zealously advo- 
cated by all persons in prominent situations. Itoedercr supported it with all 
the weight of his acute metaphysics; Talleyrand gained for it the suffrages 
of the whole diplomatic body. Arbitrary power advanced with rapid steps 
in the midst of general declamations in favour of order and stability; whoever 
spoke of liberty or equality was forthwith set down as a Jacobin, a Terrorist, 
and looked on with suspicious eyes by all the servants of Government. The 
partisans of revolution, linding themselves reduced to a miserable minority, 
retired into the obscurity of private life, or consoled themselves for the ruin 
of their republican chimeras, by the personal advantages w Inch they derived 
from situations round the consular throne (2). 
rhr.itrmpt Thc proJect for appointing Napoleon consul for life had failed a 
few months before, when the prorogation of that appointment for 
ten years took place. Napoleon affected at that period to decline 
such an elevation; the two other consuls, acquainted with his real desires, 
insisted that it should be forced upon him ; and it was so carried in thc Council 
of State by a majority of ten to seven, {.anfrede, w ho brought up the report 
of the committee of thc Senate on thc subject, and was not in the secret, pro- 
posed only a temporary prorogation; Despinasse moved that it should be for 
life. But Tronchet, who was president, and whose intrepidity nothing could 
overcome, held linn for the first proposal, and it was carried hy a majority of 
sixty to one, l.angiiinais alone voting in tlie iiiinority. Tronchet was neither 
a republican nor a courtier; he preferred a monarchy, but notwithstanding 
his admiration for Napoleon, he feared his ambition, lie said of Napoleon, in 
a company where several senators were a.ssembled : — “ He is a young man; 
he has begun like Caesar, and w ill end like him ; 1 hear him say too frequently, 



(1) Big. i!. 231 Thih. 235. 

(2) Big. it. 231 , 233. Tliili. 23(>. 

Slmnj np- ** '* finnrlnblc. lluil vrhil. .11 
pcMMion of AroaiiU flic first rmiiiil bohrhl with 
)o«^l>l\inr un<li«guisrd satisfaction his approach- 
lo ihcMSi. J|,|^ cl^Vktiou to ihr Ihroiir, the in- 
tcnipts. dividual in extslrncc who, next to 
himself, was to itain most by the change, was de 
voured with unxict)/ on the snbjert. All the spleiui- 
our of the throne could not daxjHe the good seiim: 
of JosrphtDr, or prrvenl her frum anticipating in 
the eslaolifhmrnl of the Aapoli^n dynaslv, rr'idrat 
risk to her hasbaiid, and curtain dtiwnfail to her- 
self. real enemies of Ronojiarte,’* said she to 

Fcrderer, who was advoc/.tlng the changi’, “ are 
thiMc who put into hi' hcail i«le.»* of hereditary sue- 
resstnn, dynasty, divorce* and marriage.*’ She em- 
ployed all the perMtital tnflucncr whidi she 
sestrd with the first conmt and his most intimate 



counsellors to divert him frot* these ideati, hut in 
vahi " I do not approve the projects of Napolran," 
said she; ** 1 have nneo told btiu so; he hears me 
with atiration. but I can plainly see that 1 make no 
impression, 'ilte Haltcrers who surround him soon 
obliterate all J have said The new honours winch 
he will acquire will augment the nuinbcr. of his 
eucraira; the geiieraU will rxrlaim that they hare 
nut fought so long to sulntitnto the family of the 
Roiia{>artes for that of the itourltons. 1 no longer 
regret the want of children; I should tmnhlr for 
ihrir fate, i will remain attached to the destiny of 
Bonaparte, bow dangerutis soever it may be. as 
long as he conlinnes to me the regard which he has 
hitherto inanifested ; but the niuiuent that he changes 
I will retire from the Tuileriex. | know well how 
much be is urged*to separate from me." See Boca- 
xic.vxs, V. 44, 47; ’rutisrntxP, 23T.243. 
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lhat ho will mount on horseback and draw his sword (1).” What a glorious 
distinction for the same individual to have with equal courage pleaded the 
cause of Louis XVI. in the Temple, and restrained the career of Napoldon on 
the throne ; and how iiohle a contrast to the baseness of so many of the popular 
faction, who then .showed as great vehemence in the persecution of a falling, 
as they now displayed servility in the adulation of a rising monarch (2). 

The design of making Napoli'on consul for life, having thus failed in the 
.Senate, probably from mis-apprehension of what he really desired, the me- 
thod of attaining the object was changed. He began, as he usually did in such 
cases, to blame severely those who had been most prominent in urging for- 
ward the plan, and in an cs])ccial manner animadverted on Roederer, whose 
efforts to procure his elevation had been peculiarly conspicuous. But in the 
midst of his seeming displeasure at the proposal which had been made, the 
most efficacious means were taken to secure its adoption. In reply to the ad- 
dress of the Senate, which prorogated his power for ten years beyond the 
Mnm term originally assigned, he observed — “ The suffrages of the people 

have invested me with the supreme authority; I should nol deein 
myself sufficiently secured in the new proof which you have given 
me of your esteem, if it were not sanctioned by the same authority.” Under 
cover of this regard for popular sovereignty, the partisans of Napokk)n veiled 
a design of conferring on him hereditary power. It was proposed in the 
Council of Slate, lhat the people should l>e consulted on the question whether 
the consulship for /i/c should be conferred upon him. Roederer said — “A 
prorogation of the consulship for ten years gives no stability to Government. 
The interests of credit and of commerce loudly demand a stronger measure. 
The Senate has limited its appointment to ten years, because it conceived it 
did not possess power to confer authority for a longer period ; hut we should 
submit to the people the question, whether the first consul should be nomi- 
nated for life, and invested with the right to appoint his successor (3). So 
clearly was the design seen through, that the proposal was carried without 
a division, though some of the popular members abstained from voting. In 
conformity with this resolution of the Council of Slate, and without any 
authority from the other branches of the Legislature, the question was forth- 
with submitted to the people, — “ Shall Napoldon Bonaparte be consul for 
JiJj u’dV. life? ” Registers were directed to be opened in every commune, to 
votes of the citizens. Napokon declined the addition of 
the people, tlicquestion, whether he should be invested with the right to no- 
minate his successor, deeming the inconsistency too glaring between a refusal 
to accept a prorogation for ten years from the Senate, if nolconlirmcd by the 
people, and the demand of a right to nominate a successor to the throne of 
France (Ij. * 

All*. >. The result of this appeal was announced by the Senatus Consul- 
turn of August 2. It appeared lhat 3,.337,8^ citizens had voted, 
of whom 3,568,239 were for the affirmative. This is one of the most 
remarkable events recorded in the history of the Revolution, and singu- 



/l)Tbib. 245. Bour. v. 17, 18. 

(2)5ofardid th«* spirit of servility procred ainon§ 
tbc courlirrs of Ihc Tuilrries, that (bev scriou 2 >ly 
Proposed to Napob-oii to n&iori' the aiiciciil tiltrs of 
noiiour, as bciog tnorr iu haniiony than rupublican 
fonps wiib tbt- |mwcr wUb wbicb be was now in* 
Yttiitcd. But Napoleon bud loo iiiucb sriue to dis* 
close at once tbewliide ofbii designs. •* The |>car,‘'.. 
said he to .Bourricniic, ** is not yet All tb.it 

svill come in good time; but it U essentially re* 



quisilr that I myself, in the first it:sl:ince, a>suae a 
title, from which those which 1 bt'alow on others 
may naturally How. The most difTiriilt part is now 
o\€r; no ohtM au biMloeeivud ; every body sees there 
is hut a step which separates the consuI^h^p from 
the throne. .Some prcc'<ulions arc still retiuisite; 
tbarc are many fooU in the TrilmnalCp but let me 
alancp 1 wlU oeerefjtni- tUem.**— BooaAtK.*riic, v. 17. 

(3) Bunr. v. I7- Tbib. 34. Bign. li. 233. 

(4) Thib. 250, 253, 265. Bour. v. IT- 
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Rmiii lariy descriptive of that longing after repose, that invincible desire 
for tranquillity which uniformly succeeds to revolutionary con- 
viilsions, and so generally renders them the prelude to despotic 
power. The rapid rise of the public funds demonstrated that this feeling was 
general among the holders of property in France. They advanced with every 
addition made to the authority of the successful general ; as low its eight be- 
fore the 18th Brumaire, they rose at once to sixteen when he seized the helm, 
and after the consulship for life was proclaimed, reached fifty-two. Contrast 
this with the rise of the public securities, thirty percent, on the day on which 
Necker was restored to the ministry on the shoulders of the people (1), to 
carry through the convocation of the States-Gcncral, and observe the dif- 
ference between the anticipation and the experience of a revolution (2). 

An.wcr of yj,e auswcr of the first consul to the address of the Senate on 
this important occasion is valuable, as illustrating the great views 
which he already entertained of his mission, to extinguish the dis- 
cord which had preceded him, and restore the reign of order upon 
earth. “The life of a citizen,” said he, “ belongs to his country ; the French 
people have expressed their wish that mine should he solely devoted to it; I 
obey their will. In Itestowing upon me a new, a permanent pledge of their 
confidence, the nation has imposed upon me the duty of moulding the system 
of its laws, so as to bring it into harmony with durable institutions. By my 
exertions, aided with your assistance, citizen-senators, by the concurrent 
voice of all the authorities, by the trust and the will of the whole people, the 
liberty, the prosperity, the equality of France will he established beyond the 
reach of chance. The most distinguished of people will be the most fortu- 
nate, and their prosperity will secure that of all Europe. Content to have 
been called by the will of Him, from whom every thing emanates, to bring 
back the reign of justice, order, and et|uality upon the earth, I will hear the 
voice which summons me hence without regret, and without disquietude on 
the opinion of future generations (3).” 

Napoiton-. Important changes in the constitution followed this alteration in 
luu’of'n'r character of the executive authority J they were preceded by 
,ibmiy. memorable discussions on the principles of government in the 



Council of State ( i). 

(l) Boiir. T. 5S. I^orv.it. 129 Thib. ii. 81. 
Lrtl.r of *" 

Laraypiir uiinity, M luiravrUc had tlir courn|^ 

dreiming to to vule a^ninsl tKs* ap|>oin(m<>nt ofthi} 
vote for ii. fintt conaul for life, lie addrd to hia 
rote lime words t I camiol vole for aucli a m»> 
^Utracy, un^il public freedom is tnifHcieiitly gua* 
ranteed; wbm that ia done I give my voice to Na 
polron Boiiapartr.” lit a Irlter, addrt*aaed to the brat 
consul, be fully pspress<-d ibr groiiodHof liis jratouxyi 
Uhnt a man.” said hr, ** penrlratrd with the 
gratitude which hr own you, and too inurh rn> 
amoured with glerji not to admirr that wHicii en- 
circles your iiBiur, has given only a conditional 
vole, it is the less »UFj>ect^ that no one will rejoice 
more lb.m himself to nee you the first onigiftrate fur 
life, in a free repuldic. It is impossible that yon, 
general, the first in that class of men who occa- 
sionally arise at the interval of ages, should wish 
that such a revolulion, illustrated by so many vic- 
tories, stained by so msny crimes, should lemiinate 
only in the eslablislnnent of arbitrary power: pa- 
triolic and personal mntircs would lead roe to de- 
sire for you that complimiml to your glor)’ which 
ibeconsahUip for life would aflord; but the prin- 
ciples, the engagements, the actions of my life 
forbid me to wish for .my such appointment if not 
founded on a basis worthy of you.” In a private 
converuUoii with the first coos^, be added A 



free government, and you at its head; that compre- 
liemls all my desires.” The veleraii republican did 
not perceive, what indeed none of tl*e enthusiasts 
of his age were aware of, that the establishment of 
the freedom to which he was «o warmly attarhed 
had been rendered ini]>ossible by thi' crimes of the 
nevoliitiun in which he had borne so coiispiruoos a 
pan. He wasl-rnght the same truth in a still more 
striking manner thirty years afterwards by the re- 
sult of the Revolution wKteh overtunierl the restora- 
tion • but it is seldom that political fanatics, how 
sincere or renpectable soever, are taught even by the 
im»sl important lessons of contemporaneous bistoey. 
[Big. ii.*23S. 236.1 

Mapoleon said on this occasion •— ** In theory 
Lafayrllr ii perhaps right; but what b theory? a 
meredream when applied tothe majwesof m.inkind. 
lie thinks he it still in the L'liiled .States, os if the 
h'renth were American*, lie has no conception of 
what is required for this country. The Catholic re- 
ligion has still its root here; 1 have need of Hie Pope, 
lie will do oil I desire.” From that pcriorl all com- 
munirntinn hetweeii the general and the first consul 
ceased. Napol«-ou tried repeatedly afterward* to re- 
gain him to his guvernineni, but in vain. [Hour. v. 
dl.62.| 

fS: Tliib. 287. Norv. H IM- 

(4) Napoleon did not attempt tu disguise bis con- 
tempt for the vcual revolutionists who now (owned 
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*!?«*■ '*"■ On the views taken by Napok'on the new constitution was framed, 
""ss proclaimed on the 4th August. The chief changes were, 
miioi.. that the Tribunate was reduced from one hundred to fifty mem- 
bers; a diminution of importance, which was regarded at the time, as it 
really was, as a prelude merely to its total extinction, and which so completely 
deprived that remnant of freedom of consideration, as to render it from 
thenceforward, no obstacle whatever to the despotic tendency of the govern- 
ment. The legislative body was reduced to 258 members, and divided into 
live divisions, each of which was annually renewed ; the electors also re- 
tained their functions for life. The Senate was invested with the power to 
dissolve the Legislative Kody and the Tribunate, declare particular depart- 
ments horg de la comtiUilion, and modify the fundamental institutions of the 
Republic. The lirst consul received the right to nominate his successor, and 
pardon olTences. In return for so many concessions to the executive, a sha- 
dow of privilege was conferred on the electors ; the electoral colleges were 
allowed each to present two citizens for the functions of the municipality 
department and nation. In all but name, the consulship was already a des- 
potic monarchy (f). .So evident did this soon liecome, that even the pane- 
gyrists of Napoldon have not scrupled to assert that the consular and imperial 
institutions were ‘'fraudulent constitutions, systematically intended by 
servile hands to introduce despotic power.” Subsequent experience has 
warranted the belief that how arbitrary soever, they were the only institu- 
tions under which France could enjoy any degree of tranquillity, and that 



on the Rcrptre of the con-salale. How conlerop- 
tible arc these incii," said he ; •' all j'onr virtuous 
Rrpublirnns are at my service, if 1 will ctmdesceud 
to pul gilt lace on tlieircnats.'’— BousaiKstis, v, 
10. II. “All llic jHiwers of the stale/' said Napn- 
Itou, “are in the air; they hare notiiing lo rest 
upon. \Vc must establish relations brtween them 
and ihe people, a particular in which the coiistitu* 
lion was cvsoiitially dcfectire. The lists of those eli- 
gible lo particubr ofCcrs, have by no means an- 
swered the desircfl mil. If they were for life, they 
would esiahlish the most ro-irful aristocracy thit 
ever existed; if tem|>orary, they would keep the 
nation In a continual ferment for an imaginary ad- 
vaulage. Wh-nt Qatters and caplivates iSie (>eople 
in democratic iustitutious is ihe real and practical 
exerci.se of tbeir |>ower.s ; but iii the existing systetn 
the people who discover only 5000 persons eligible 
to the nighcr offices of stale, cannot Hatter them* 
teires that they possess such a share in the e|ection.s 
as to bavo any influence ou the adiiiinialration. To 
ensure the stability of government, the ncnple must 
have a larger share in the elections, and fed them- 
selves really represented. 

*' The electoral colleges attach the pmpic to the 
government, and vice versa They are a link, and a 
most important one. between the authorities and t)ie 
natiun. In that link it is in(lis|>raMbh‘ to combine 
the class of proprietors with the most distingui- 
shed of ihoM.* who have not that advantage; the 
former, because property must be the Isusi.sof every 
rational system of representation; the Ltitcr, be- 
cause (he career of ambitiou must not be closed lo 
obscure or indigent genius. 

“ NVearc toM to look at the Rnglish constitution 
for a model ; I am of opinion that it is inapplicable 
to this country, situateil as it now is;anu my rea- 
sons for that opinion are these ^ngiam) embraces 
in the bosom of Sficiety a Imdy of nobles whn bold 
the greatest part of the pro|>crty of the nation, and 
are Illustrated by ancient descent. In France (hat 
body is tot.illy wanting; it cannot be created ; if yon 
compose it of thr men of the Revolution, it could 



only be brought about by a concentration in their 
hands of the w h.de property of the natlou, which is 
impossible; if of the oncirnt noblesse, a couutrr-re- 
volutirn would iinmediattly ensue. Resides thi.s, 
the character of the two people is difTerent; the 
boglUhman is brutal, the Frenchman is rain, polite, 
inconsiderate, laxtk at tlicelections ; you wilt see the 
Rnglish swilling for forty days at the ex|H‘use of the 
nobles; never would the French pc.Tsaiitry disgrace 
tlieinselvf's by simitar excesses. Their passion is for 
equality. For these reasons I am clearly of opinion that 
tJie Knglish constitution Is inapplicable lo France. 

Tire constitution may l>e aptly compared lo a 
vessel; if you abandon it to (be winds with all its 
sails set, no one can tell where it may lie drifted. 
AVhere ore now the men of the Revolution ? the mo- 
ment they were expelled from afTicc, they sunk into 
oblivion. This will liap|>cii in all eases if precau- 
tions arc not taken to prevent it; it was with that 
design that ] institnled the Legion of Honour; 
among all people, in every republic that ever exist- 
ed, classes are to be found. .\t present nothing bai 
a lasting reputation but military achievement; civil 
servien are less striking, more open lo diflerences 
of opinion. Hereditary succession to the first consul 
is absurd; not in itself, for it it the best guarantee 
for the stability of the Slate, but because it is in- 
compatible with the present slate ol France. It long 
existed in the ancient monarchy; but with institu- 
tions which rendered it feasible, which exist no 
longer, and c.iiiuut In* restored, ileretlilary succes- 
sion is founded on the idea of civil right ; it presu[»- 
poses property; it is intended to ensure its trans- 
mission from the dead to the living. But how is it 
possible to reconcile bcrrfltlary sucm.-iion in (ho 
chief magistrate with the prineiplr of the sove- 
reignty of the people? When the crown was he- 
reditary, the chirrsitnations in the kingdom were he- 
reditary uUn; the fiction on which it was founded 
was but a branch of the general law. At present 
there is no lunger any of that. [Tbib. 2.05, U99 ) 

( 1 ) Norv. ii. 193. Hour. r. 5C. B>gn. ii. 343, 
3lti. Thib. 389,397. 
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if iliey were calculated to extinguish freedom, it was because the sins of the 
Revolution had rendered her people neither worthy of receiving, nor capable 
of enjoying that lirst of blessings. 

Ant.s.iioi. A few days after the constitution was published, the first consul 
presided at the Senate, and received the congratulations of the constituted 
authorities, the public bodies, and the foreign ambassadors, on his appoint- 
ment for life. This was remarkable as the lirst occasion on which he openly 
displayed the pomp and niagnilicence of regal power. The soldiers formed 
ii>>rr..|>. a double line from the Tuileries to the Luxembourg; the first con- 
'SrstiL. sill was seated in a magnificent chariot, drawn by eight horses; the 
two other consuls followed in carriages drawn by six. A splendid cortege of 
generals, ambassadors, and public functionaries followed, whose gorgeous 
appearance captivated the Parisian multitude, more passionat ly devoted 
than any in Europe to spectacles of that description. Enthusiastic applause 
from the inconstant populace rent the heavens; they did not manifest greater 
rapture w hen the Constituent A.ssembly began the w ork of demolishing the 
monarchy, than they now did when the first consul restored it (1). 

asikci of -phe aspect of Paris at this period was sufficient to have captivated 
a nation gifted with a less volatile imagination than the French, the 
more especially coming as it did after the sad and melancholy 
scenes of the Revolution. The taste for luxury and pleasure had spread ra- 
pidly in a capital where they had all the charms of novelty; while the peo- 
ple, captivated with the return of enjoyments, to w hich they had long been 
strangers, drank deep and lliankfnily of the intoxicating draught. The vast 
influx of strangers, especially English and Russians, filled the streets with 
brilliant equipages; while the gay and party-coloured liveries dazzled the 
inhabitants, from the contrast they afforded to the sombre appearance of the 
Jacobins’ costume. The w hole population of Paris Hocked to the Place Ca- 
rousel, where their eyes w ere daily dazzled by splendid reviews, attended by 
a concourse of strangers, which recalled the prosperous days of Louis XIV; 
while the higher classes of citizens were not less captivated by the numerous 
and brilliant levees and drawing-rooms, where the court of the first consul 
already rivalled the most sumptuous displays of European royalty (2). .M. dc 
MarkolT, who had succeeded KalitschelT as ambassador from Russia, Ixird 
Whitworth, the English ambassador, and the Marquis Luchesini, the repre- 
sentative of Prussia, were in an especial manner distinguished by the magni- 
ficence of their retinues, and the eminent persons whom they presented to 
the first consul. Among the illustrious Englishmen w ho hastened to Paris to 
satiate their curiosity by the sight of the remains, and the men of the Revo- 
lution, was Mr. Fox, whom Napoleon received in the most distinguished 
manner, and for whom he ever after professed the highest regard; but the 
praises of an enemy arc always suspicious, and the memory of that able man 
would have been more honoured if the determined foe of England had be- 
stowed on him some portion of that envenomed hatred which he so often ex- 
pressed towards Pitt or Wellington, and all the Rritish leaders who had ad- 
vanced the real interests and glory of their country (3). 



(llThib. 305. 306. 

{2> The court of Napolrtm al this period was 
kappilj charRctiTiAcd by the I’riiicess DoIgnrurLi, 
who ihen resided in Paris “ 'Ihc Tuileries,” said 
she, •• ib not, property spt‘aking:.a court; and ycl it 
is as liMie a tniup i The consulship U a new in>litu* 
tioa. The first consul has ucilher a thepeau bms 
under his ana. nor do you bear the clauk of a sabre 
bU side.”— >1«AS Cssm» tii. 241. 



^3) Hour. V. 55. IPAbr. vi. 136, 140- 



To the honour of .Mr. Kwx it must he 
inrntionotUlhat during; his intercourse 
\\i(b the con»u! be never failed to 
iuijifCAS U|M)n him the absurdity and 
faUrhnod of Uinse ideas in rr;;ard to 
Ibe privily cf Mr. Pill to any ilcAi;;nt 
agabiHt bis life, or uiiy drsire ftir his dotrucljun, 
vrhicb were tbea so prevalent in the Tuileries. Alone 



OcHiricnis 
rond'jft of 
Mr Fot in 
ili-friiiltng 
Mr. Pitt to 
llic first 
cuusul. 
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Fon«.iioD Nor was the French metropolis less illustrated by the spoils which 
°r iSlirr*' were collected there from the vanquished states in every part of 
Europe. Already the Vcmius de Medicis, torn from her sanctuary in the tri- 
bune of Florence, diffused over the marble halls of the lx)uvre her air of 
matchless grace ; the Pallas of Velletri attested the successful researches of 
the French engineers in the Homan states ; while the St.-Jcronie of Parma, 
the transliguration of Home, and the lust communion of the Vatican, exhi- 
bited to wondering crowds the softness of Correggio's colouring, the grandeur 
of Haphael’s design, and the magic of Dominichino’s linishing. Dazzled by 
the brilliant spectacle, the Parisians came to regard these matchless produc- 
tions, nut as the patrimony of the human race, hut their own peculiar and 
unalienable property (I), and thus prepared for themselves that hitter mor- 
tilication which afterwards ensued ou the restoration of these precious re- 
mains to their rightful owners. 

states the re-establishment of a regular government in 
which thcfc) France, and its settlement, under the firm and able guidance of 
['.'"‘m fo- Napoleon, diffused as great cuntenimeut as among its own inhabi- 
c^rtu tants. In Loudon, Vienna, and Berlin, tbe consulship for life gave 
unalloyed satisfaction. All enlightened persons in these capitals perceived 
that the restoration of the feudal regime and the property of the emigrants 
had already become impossible, and that the fury of the Hevolution, under 
which they had already sullcred so severely, was never so likely to be stilled 
as under the resolute and fortunate soldier who had already done so much 
to restrain its excesses. The Queen of Naples, a woman endowed with mas- 
culine spirit and great penetration, expressed the general feeling at Vienna, 
where she then was, in these words : “ If I had possessed a vote in France, I 
would have given it to Napoleon ; and written after my signature, 1 name 
him consul for life, as being the man most filled to govern the country, lie 
is worthy of the throne since he knows how to fill it (2).” 

Public opinion, after this change, ran so strongly in favour of the centra- 
lization of influence and hereditary succession, that if the first consul had not 
repressed the general transports, he would have received at once the un- 
limited gift of absolute pow er. The agents of Government pursued with un- 
relenting severity the last remains of democratic fervour. It was generally 
suggested that authority should be concentrated in the same hands, from the 
consulship fur life to the appointment of mayor to the low est village in France; 
and that the citizens should as rapidly as possible be estranged from any 
exercise of powers which they were evidently incapable of using to advantage. 

If’ Innumerable projects were set on foot for reducing the number of 
ib> rrmni the communes, the prefectures, and the tribunals ; the old parlia- 
ments were held up as models of the administration of justice; the 
old intendanUs of provinces as a perfect system of local administration. So 
|K)werful was the reaction against the ideas and the changes of the Hevolu- 
tiun (3). 



and unaided, in tbe midst of the ofCcen and gene- 
rals of Napol^n, Mr. Fox undertook tbe defence of 
bis illustrious opponent, and pleaded biseause with 
a wannlli aini generosity which excited the admi- 
ralioit even of the most criTeiifHned enemies of tbe 
Knglisb admlnutratiou.—See UvenRas ti’Aat*iiTcs, 
Ti. I3tf. 143- 

lie said frequently, in his lud French, I'rcmier 
cousut, dies cela dc votre See Las Casks, iv. 

172. 

i) hour. V. 55. D'Abr. tri. 25y. 

3) Bigu.ii.250. 



(3) Tbib. 311. 312. 

Infaraoa* So strong was the desire generally 
proposals fjji time for per|>rluating the 

dynasty in the descemlaiits of Napo> 
refAHJing h^m, that tbe |>erM>ns around bis 
an hnr. throne went the length of pniposiu^ 
to JotM'phine that she should palm ofT a stranger or 
bastard child upon the nation. " \ouare going to 
the waters of Plotnhieris,”aaid Lneieii to her. 
must have o son, if not of him, of some one else." 
And when sbe expressed ber ludignatiou at tbe pro« 
posal,— **' >Vell/' says be, ** ifyou will notor caanol 
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supprn. Shorlly after NapolOon was appointed to the consulship for life, 
several changes in the administration took place. The most impor- 
poiire; jj,p[ pf iiiese was the suppression of t]ie ministry of police, and the 
transference of Kouche to a comparatively insignilicant situation in the Con- 
servative Senate. This austere but able statesman, notwithstanding his share 
in the massacres of the l.oirC and the fusillades of l.yon, had now become 
one of the most important supporters of the consular throne, llis great value 
consisted in his perfect knowledge of the revolutionary characters, and the 
clear guidance w hich he alTorded to the first consul on all the delicate points 
where it was necessary to consult the inclinations, or yield to the prejudices 
of the immense body of men who had risen to importance on the ruins of 
the ancient proprietors, lie formed the same link between the Government 
and the revolutionary interests w Inch Talleyrand did between them and the 
ancient regime. Tiic honours and fortune to which he had risen, had in no 
respect changed the simplicity of his former habits; but with the possession 
of power he had acquired a taste for its sweets, and became little scrupu- 
lous as to the means by which it was to be exercised. Andiition had become 
his ruling passion ; he loved ollicc and the w ealth which it brought with it, 
not for the enjoyments which it might purchase, but the importance which 
it conferred. Such was his dissimulation, that he never suffered his real views 
to escape either from his lips or his countenance; and by the extraordinary 
hypocrisy of which he was master, inspired parties the most at variance with 
a sense of his importance, and a desire to propitiate his good-will (1). The 
Hepublicans beheld in the ancient Jacobin who had voted for the death of 
Louis, and presided over the executions of Xevers and Lyon, the represen- 
tative of their party in the state; the ancient noblesse lavished on him their 
jiraiscs, and acknowledged with gratitude the favours he had conferred on 
many of the most illustrious of their body. Josephine made him her conli- 
dent in all her complaints against the brothers of her husband, and received 
large sums of money from his coffers to reveal the secrets she had elicited 
from the first consul; while he himself yielded to a fascination which seemed 
to extend alike over the greatest men and most pow erful bodies in thestate(2j. 
And di«. X'apoleon, however, at length perceived, that the immense in- 
Iltiencc w Inch Fouchii enjoyed as head of the police, might one day 
become formidable even to the Government. He had the highest opinion of 
the importance of that branch of the .Administration ; but he began to conceive 
disquietudes as to its concentration in the hands of so able an individual. It 
was impossible to disguise the fact that its memhers had conspired in favour 



coiDply, Bnnaparatc inasl have a child by .tome 
other womatit and rou must adopt it ; for a faioily 
is uidtspcitsAblc to him, and it is for your interest 
that he should hare one; you can be at no ]oks to 
undcrslaml .why/'— “ I.ucien/' replied she, “you 
arc mad. Du you suppose France would ever sohmit 
to he governed by a bastard?" Shortly after she 
recounted this extraordinary scene to one of the 
counsellors of state. “You may depend u{h>ii it/’ 
said she, “ they have not aliandoiicd their idea of 
hereditary succession, and that it wilt he brought 
libout some day, one way or olhc'r. They wi»h that 
Bonaparte should hnwa child of some other woman, 
and that I should adopt it ; hut I told them I would 
never lend myself to such an Infamous proposal. 
They are so blinded .is to believe that the nation 
would permit a bastard to succeed. They are ah 
ready begintti'ig to hint at a divorce ami a large, 
pension to me. Bouap.artu even is carried away by 
their Ideas. The other day, when I expressed my 



fe.ars in regard to the Priuccss llortaisc, on account 
of the infamous reports which are in circulation about 
her inf-nil being his son, he answered, * These re- 
ports are only acerediled hy the nublic, from the 
anxiety of the nation that I should have a child.’ He. 
is more weak and changeable than is generally ima- 
gined. It is owing to that circumstance that Lucien 
Las got such an extraordinary dominion over hiui," 
[Thib. 309, 310-] Napolimn at St, Helena alluded to 
this proposal, though, with hit usual disregard of 
troth, he made it come fr >in Josephine herself ; on 
assertion which hit secrcla^ most properly denies, 
and which is completely dispruvrd by the event. If 
Josrphine had been willing (o adopt .an illegitimate 
son of N.apoleon, and pass it off as herown offspring, 
she would have lived and died Kinpress of France, 
incur. V 21.^9 ] 

(ll His ruling maxim was, that thd chief use of 
words was to conrea! the thoughts, 

(2) Bour. V. 32, 33. Thib. 325, 326. 
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of the Consulate against the Directory, and the powerful machinery which 
was then put in motion to support Napoldon, might with equal facility be 
directed to his overthrow. Influenced by these considerations, the first con- 
sul lent a willing car to the party at the Tuileries who were adverse to Fou- 
chd, at the head of whiclr was Talleyrand, who openly opposed and cordially 
hated his powerful rival. Yet such was the ascendency of the minister of 
police, even over the powerful mind of N'apoldon, that he long hesitated be- 
fore he took the decisive step; and, after it had been resolved on, felt the 
necessity of veiling it under a professed measure to increase the popula- 
rity of Covcrnnicnt. He represented to Fouclu?, therefore, that the office of 
minister of police was one which might now be dispensed with and that 
the Government would derive additional popularity from the suppression of 
so obnoxious a branch of the Administration. Fouchesaw through the device; 
but, according to his usual policy, yielded to a power which he could not 
brave, and expressed no dissent to tlie first consul, though he was far from 
srpi. II. supposing the storm was so soon to break on his head. The arr/t 
for his dismis.sal was signed when he was on a visit to Joseph Bonaparte at 
Morfontaine. Foiiche was named a senator, and loaded with praises by the 
Government which deemed him too powerful to be retained in his former 
situation; and at the same time the ministry of police was suppressed, and 
united to that of justice, in the person of Regnier (1). 

AoB.ii.isoi. Soon after, an important change took place in the constitution of 
chunEr. Ill the Senate. It had been originally provided that those elevated 
functionaries should, after their appointment, be incapable of 
iiiobon.u. iioldingany other situation ; but it was subsequently enacted that 
the .senators might hold the offices of consuls, ministers, inspectors of public 
instruction, be employed in all extraordinary missions, and receive the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honour. Subsequently a munificent provision was 
made for the Senate, and every member on his nomination received an 
j.n. ,i.iBo3. appointment for life. Pensioned by the executive, nominated by 
the first consul, surrounded by every species of seduction, this branch of 
the Government in reality served thereafter no other purpose but to throw a 
thin veil over the omnipotence of the executive. Napoleon was careful, how- 
ever, to keep up its name, and bring forward all his despotic measures under 
the sanction of its authority, as the Roman emperors retained the venerable 
letters S. P. Q. R. on their ensigns, and the preamble “ ex auctoritate Sena- 
tus,” to the most arbitrary acts of their administration (2). 

An event occurred at this period, which tended in a remarkable 
d.iicrU' manner to illustrate the dignity with which the exiled family of 
the Bourbons bore the continued rigours of fortune. AVhen N'apo- 
^na'H.po. "OS pursuing his projects for the establishment of a hereditary 
dynasty in his family in France, he caused a communication to be 



(l) Hour. V. 36. 87. Tliili. 325, 329. 

IcUrr of lh« Grsl consul to the /Jenale, an* 
nouncing tlie supprcfsion of llie iniiiistry of police, 
was conceived in these terms “ Ippoiiilcd minis* 
ter of police in the most difficull limes, the S<*nator 
Foncho has folly nnswoml by bis taleiils, bis actU 
vlly, and his attacliiiicnt to the G'lvrrumciit, all llt.al 
the i;ircuiuslaticcs drinaudcfl ol htnu Plired now in 
the !>o*oin of the Srtiale, lu* is called to rr|iially iin* 
porUnt duties; uiid ifevera recurrcuco ol the aauic 
rircuiiislAtices should requires re>loration ofllir of 
fice of minislrr of }K>lire. it is on him that the eyes 
of Qnvcniinrnt would fast he fised (o discharge its 
functions.'* These consolatory wor<ls opened to Kmt* 
eW a ray of hope in the midst of his disgrace ; nil 



Ii'S efforts were from that moment directed to bring 
about his rrsloralioii toofTiec; and at lciigih,as will 
oppear in the sequel, he ntlalned liis ol>ject."~.Sec 
HuL‘asitir?tK, T. 37; ami Thibavoeav, 328* 

(2) Thib. ZZa. 

Another «/rrV at the same periotl regulsted the 
co-ilatnc oflho persons eiuployed in the legal profeso 
sion. The riihel of the judges were ordered to be 
ml, and those of the b.ir black, huring the Reeoiu* 
ti«m, all the dislingcdsking marks b»d hern abo- 
lished. The hlaek roln* which Molicre had so exqni* 
litely rldicolcd, li.Ad given way to the costume of the 
sans-culotlcs. At the same time, the old habiliments 
at the Aletse Rouge were re*cstablished ; ami the ar r* 
vice was celebrated by the .VrcbJwbop of Paris, 
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made to the Count de Lille, afterwards Louis XVIII, then residing, under 
the protection of the Prussian King at Koningsberg, offering, in the event 
of his renouncing in his favour his right to the throne of France, to pro- 
I'k vide for him a principality, with an ample revenue, in Italy. But Ixtuis 

» answered in these dignifi^ terms, worthy of the family from which he 

Frb, i»e>3. spruog : — “ I do not confound .M. Bonaparte with those who have 

preceded him. 1 esteem his valour, his military talents; I am gratified by 
many acts of his administration, for the happiness of my people must ever 
be dear to my heart. But he deceives himself, if he imagines that he will pre- 
vail upon me to surrender my rights. So far from it, he would establish 
them himself, if they could admit of doubt, by the step which he has taken 
at this moment. I know not the intentions of God to my family or myself, 
but I know the obligations which he has imposed upon me. As a Christian, 

I will discharge the duties which religion prescribes to my last breath; son 
of St. Louis, I will make myself be respected even in fetters; successor of 
Francis I, I wish ever to be able to say with him, ‘All is lost except our 
honour (1).’” 

, It was at the same period that Napuldon commenced the great undertaking 

^ which has so deservedly covered his memory with glory, and survived all 

the other achievements of his genius, the formation of a Civii. Code, and 
the concentration of the heterogeneous laws of the monarchy and republic 
into one consistent whole. In contemplating this great work, it is difficult 
whether to admire most the wisdom w ith which he called to his assistance the 
Formation ablcst and most experienced lawyers of the old regime, the rcad- 
Lp^'fod.* iness with which he apprehended the difficult and intricate ques- 
tions which were brought under discussion, or the prudence with which he 
steered between the vehement passions and contending interests which arose 
in legislating for an empire composed of the remains of monarchical and 
republican institutions. It is no longer the conqueror of Rivoli or Auster- 
litz whom wc recognise; it is Solon legislating for a distracted people; it 
is Justinian digesting the treasures of ancient jurisprudence, that arises to 
our view; and the transient glories even of the imperial reign fade before 
the durable monument which his varied genius has erected in the perma- 
nent code of half of Europe. 

Bcocrii™. It is observed by Lord Bacon, that when “ laws have been heaped 
upon laws, in such a state of confusion as to render it necessary to 

.ubjrct. revise them, and collect their spirit into a new and intelligible 
system, those w ho accomplish such an heroic task, have a good right to be 
named among the benefactors of mankind.” Never was the justice of this 
observation more completely demonstrated than by the result of the labours 
of the tirst consul in the formation of the Code N’apolc’on. The complication 
of the old laws of France, the conllicting authority of the civil law, the par- 
liaments of the provinces, and the local customs, had formed a chaos of con- 
fusion which had suggested to many statesmen before the Revolution, the 
necessity of some attempt to reduce them to an uniform system. By an 
astonishing effort of mental vigour, Pothier had contrived to extract out of 
this heterogeneous mass, the elements of general jurisprudence, and followed 
out the principles of the Roman law, with a power of generalization and 
clearness of expression to which there is nothing comparable in the whole 
annals of legal achievement. But his lucid works had not the weight of 

Every thing brealheiil a return to ibcoucienl blrikei the eye on the inconsiderate rauUitude.— 

(^mbocrri'S was the great promoter of Ibrse c)tan> Thisaupbad, 3S8« 

gc-s ; svcH aware of the importance of whatever (l> Bour v. ||7. Dign. iii. 283> 2&7f 
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ecneral law; they could not be referred to as paramount on every (inestion; 
£ contained principles to be followed from their equity, not rules to be 
oSed from their authority. The dilT.culty of the task was immensely m- 
creased by the Revolution ; by the total change in the most important branches 
of jurisprudence, personal liberty, the rights of marriage, the descent of pro- 
perty, and the privileges of citizenship, which it occasioned ; and >=rge 
[nr olds which revolutionary legislation had made on the broken and dis- 
jointed statutes of the monarchy. • . i rK ..11 

^ To reform a system of law without destroying it is one of the most difficult 
tasks in political improvement, and requiring, perhaps more than «'her 
change, a combination of practical knowledge with the desire of social ame- 
lioration. To retain statutes as they are, without 

cording to the progress of society, is to make them ftll behind the great 
innovator. Time, and often become pernicious in their operation; to new 
model them, in conformity with the wishes of a heated generation, is almost 
certainlv to incur unforeseen and irremediable evils. Nothing is more easy 
than to point out defects in established laws, because their inconvenience is 
felt, and the people generally lend a ready ear to those who vituperate 
existing institutions; nothing is more difficult than to propose safe or expe- 
dient remedies, because hardly any foresight is adequate to w iniate the 
ultimate effects which any considerable legal changes produce They are in 
general calculated to remedy some known and experienced evil, and in so far 
M they effect that object, they are salutary in their operation ; but they too 
often go beyond that limit, and in the pursuit of spMulative good, induce 
unforeseen inconveniences much greater than those they remove. The last 
state of a nation, which has gone through the ordeal of legal innovation, is in 

general worse than the first. ... . . i. 

The only wav in which it is possible to avoid these dangers, is to remedy 
experienced evils, and extend experienced benefits only, without advancing 
into the tempting hut dangerous regions of speculative improvement. It is 
the clearest proof that the Code of NapoWon was formed on these wise prin- 
ciples, that it has not only survived the empire which gave it birth, but 
continues, under new dynasties and different forms of government, to regu- 
late the decisions of many nations who were leagued to bring about the 
overthrow of its author. Napolt'on has said, “ that his fame in the eyes of 
posterity would rest even more on the code which bore his name than gll 
the victories which he won;” and its permanent establishment, as “‘C hasw 
of the jurisprudence of half of Europe, has already proved the truth of the 
prophecy. ' . 

L. Deviating altogether from the rash and presumptuous innovations 

“wfcvri of the Constituent Assembly, which took council of its own en- 
* ihiisiasm only, Napoleon commenced his legislative reforms, by 
— - calling to his councils the most distinguished lavyycrs of the 

monarchy. Tronchet, Uocdcrer, Portalis, Tliibaiideaii, Cambaccres, I.ebrun, 
were his chief coadjutors in this Herculean task (1) ; but although he required 
of these eminent legal characters the benefit of their extensive experience, he 
joined lu the discussions himself, and struck out new and important views, 



Dlsrus* 
•iOM < 
that s 
In lh» 
Couw'il of 
Suits 



(t) Their rropeclivc merits were thus stited by 
lispoltea t *' Tronch«t is ■ man ^ the most ealighu 
eucd views, and a singularly clear bead for his ad- 
vanced years. Portalis would be the must eloquent 
orator, if he knew when to s.op. Tbibeaudeau is not 
ndapl^ fur that sort of discussion ; he is too cold. 

He requires* like Lucien, the aolmition and fire of 



llieTribnnt. CambneW. I« Ac AdTotata-Omaral ; 
li. plM'Is aotnrtioiM on one side. aoiiwiiiMa oa ano- 
ihar. The luoul dirfituU |inrt of the duly ia ihe re- 
daction oflbelr idea, inlo the proccs verbal ; but 
«a have the best of rtdticKnrt in U-bnio."— Tat- 
astroEsr, 4l5. 
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on the most abstract questions of civil right, with a facility which astonished 
the counsellors who had been accustomed to consider only his military ex- 
ploits. To the judgment of none did the tirst consul so readily defer as that 
of Tronchet ; notwithstanding his advanced age, and monarchical preposses- 
sions, he deemed no one so worthy as the illustrious defender of Lous XVI 
to take the lead in framing the code for the empire. “ Tronchet,” said he, 
“ was the soul of the commission, .Napoleon its monlhpiece. The former was 
gifted with a mind singularly profound and just; but he .soared above those 
around him, spoke indilTerently, and was seldom able to defend his opinions.” 
The whole council, in consequence, was in general adverse to bis proposi- 
tions when they were lirst brought forward ; but .N'apol(k>n, with the readiness 
and sagacity which he possessed in so remarkable a degne, saw at a glance 
where the point lay, and with no other materials than those which Tronchet 
had furnished, and hardly any previous acquaintance with the subject, 
brought forward such clear and lucid arguments as seldom failed to convince 
the whole as.sembly. lie presided at almost all the meetings of the commis- 
sion for the formation of the civil code, and took such a vivid interest in the 
debates, that he frequently remained at them six or eight hours a-day. Free 
discussion in that assembly gave him the highest gratilicatioii; he provoked 
it, sustained it, and shared in it. lie spoke without |ireparalion, without 
embarrassment, without pretensions; in the style rather of free and animated 
conversation than )iremeditated or laboured discussion. He never appeared 
inferior to any incinbers of the council, often equal to the ablest of them, in 
the readiness with which he caught the point at issue, and the logical force 
with which he supported his opinions, and not unfrequently superior to any 
in the originality and vigour of his expressions. The varied powers and pro- 
digious capacity of Napoleon's mind nowhere appeared in such brilliant 
colours as on those occasions; and would hardly appear credible, if authentic 
evidence on the subject did not exist in the proces-verbaux of those uic- 
uiorablc discussions (1). 

The limits of a work of this description render it impossible to enter into a 
survey of the many important subjects brought under review in the forma- 
tion of the Code Napoldon. Two only can be noticed, as thi^ on which the 
interests of society cliielly depend, the laws of succession, and those regard- 
ing the dissolution of marriage. 

rrZo°n.jT ‘^*®‘*rly soever Napoleon saw and expressed the datigers of the 
subdivision of landed estates, and consequent destruction 
I«>n. of a territorial noblesse, arising from the establishment of an equal 

division of property, whether in land or money, among the heirs of a deceased 
person, he found tliis system too lirmly established to venture to shake it. It 
was identified in the eyes of all the active and energetic part of the nation 
w ith the lirst triumphs of the revolution ; it had been carried by .Mirabeau in 
the Constituent Assembly, with the general concurrence of the people, and 
had since become the foundation of so many private interests and individual 
pros|>ects, that it was universally regarded as the great charter of the public 
liberties, and any infringement on it the lirst step towards a restoration of 
feudal oppression. Great as was the power, apparently unbounded the in- 

(l) Thib. 413 Boor, t. 133, 133. Lts Cs»es, ilia sMe of tbe water. From Ui« motnent 1 loohoJ 
241, 343. into tbe discU&sious on the eivil code, I ronecived 

Ocrlraiid de Moleville, forinerij mini.Rter of Mi- tbe ino6( |»rofuuiid admiration for hii ci|>avily. It is 
fine to Louis XVI, and a man of no ordinary capi- utterly imonceiTible where he acquired &o inuih 
city, said, in reference to these discussions, Napo« ioformatioD on these lubjecta/'-^Lsi Ciaas, iii. 

^ItWiD seas certainly an eatraordinary man t we were • 349» 34<*- 
Tcry far iudecU from apprecUliug bun on the other 
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fluence, of Napoldon, it would have been instantly shattered by any attempt 
to break in upon this fundamental institution. Wisely abstaining, therefore, 
from change, where he could not introduce improvement, he contented 
himself with consolidating the existing laws on the subject, and establishing 
in the Code Napoleon a general system of succession, fundamentally at 
variance with that in all the other states of Europe, and of which the ultimate 
consequences are destined to be more important than any of the other changes 
brought about by the Hevoluiion. 

by this statute, vhich may be termed the revolutionary law of succession, 
the right of primogeniture, and the distinction between landed and moveable 
property were taken away, and inheritance of every sort divided in equal 
portions among those in an equal degree of consanguinity to a deceased 
person (1). This indefeasible right of children to their parents’ succession was 
declared to be a half, if one child was left; two thirds, if two; three-fourths, 
if three or more; all entails or limitations of any sort were abolished. The 
elTects of such a system, co-operating with the immense subdivision of landed 
estates which took place from the sale of the forfeited properties during the 



Skctrli of (i) By Uie Jecrec April I9. I603i 
the hrench hw of succession wss estsbiished 
revolution' foUowiiig manner 

oMoccrt™ •' l‘®y* cilher 

lion. lo nslurc of prviperty, or tbe 

quarter from wbicb it comes, in regubtiug succcs* 
sion. 

2. Every surcrs.*>inn whicb devolves to asceodsnls 
or coUuteraU. is divided into two equal }>arls ; tbe 
one for tbe relations by tbe falber's side, the other 
for those of the in«>thcr. 

3. Tbe prosimity of relations is determined by 
tbe number ol geiicratiniis by whiih ihey are sepa* 
rated from Ibe deceased; in the line direct, by the 
numlter of descents; in the collateral, by the num- 
ber wbicb seuarairs each frnm tbe coinmnn ances* 
tor, up and nown again. Thus two brolbers are re- 
lated in tbe second degree ; tbe uncle and nephew 
iu the third ; cousins-gennain in the fourth. 

4. In all cases where represeotation is admitted, 
the rcprcscnl.Tlives enter as a body into the place, 
and enjoy the rightuf the perM>n represented. This 
right obtains <uf a(//m(fu/n in the direct line uf de« 
sceudants, but not in that of ascendants. In tliecol- 
lalersl line, it is admiiicd iu favour of the rbildrco 
ofa brother nr sister deceased, whi-ther Uiry are caU 
led to the surccaeion concurrenliy with their uncles 
or aunts, or not. In all cues where representation 
is admitted, tbe succession is 6W\Atd p«r turpts ; 
and iflbc same branch has left several descemlanls, 
tbe sulidivisiun in tbe same nuinner tales place per 
itirpes, and the members of each sulidivision divide 
what devolves to them per capita. — Code Cnif, 
S:3I*745 

II. Ltiildreo or tbeir descendants succeed to tbelr 

father or mollicr, grandfather, grauduiother, or 
other ascendants, without distinction of sex nr pn* 
uiogeniture, and whether of the same or different 
iiurriages. They succeed per enpita, when they are 
all related in the first per stirpes, when they 

are called in whole or in port by representatinn. If 
tho defunct leaves no issne or descendants, his sue- 
ce.s.<iou divides according to the following rules:— 

III. 1. In def.ia1l of desccndanls, the brothers 
and sisters are culled lu the succession, tu the ex> 
ctusim; of collaterals or their descendants. They 
Succeed either per re^<Y« or stirpes, iu the same way 
as desi rndanls, 

2. If tho father and mother of a deceased person 
survive him, his Iwothcn and sisters, or their dc> 
scendanis, are only called to half of the succession; 
if tbe one or Uic other, only to tbrcc-rourthi. 



3. Tba division of this half, or tlire^fourtbs, is 
made on tbe same principles as that of descendsnU, 
if the collaterals are of the same marriage ; if of dif* 
ferent, the succesdon is divided equally between 
the paternal ai>d maternal lines.— CWe 6’mV, 5 750» 
7SS. 

IV. In default of rollalerals, or tbeir issue, aa* 
cendantssuccied according to tbefollowing rules 

1. The succession dividesinlotwciequal parts; of 
which the one hall ascends to the father’s side, tlie 
other to the mother's. 

2' The ascendant, the nearest in degree, receives 
tbe half belonging to his line, to the exclu.tion of tbe 
more remote. 

3. Ascendants in tbe same degree, take per ee* 
prVe, there being do representation in the ascend* 
iug line. 

4. If the father and mother of a deceased person, 
who dies without issue, survive him, and he leaves 
bruihersand sisters, or tbeir descendaDls, the sue* 
cession is divided into two parts; one to the ascend* 
ants, one to the collateraU. But if the father and 
mother have predeceased bhn, their share accresces 
to ihvt of the collatcruls.— Code Civii, $ 746, 749> 

V. 1. Voluntary giAs, whether by deeds inter 
vivos, or by testament, cannot exceed the half of tbe 
deceased's effects if be leaves one child ; tbe third, 
if two; the fourth, if three or more. 

2. Cndrr the description of children iu this artU 
cle, arc included descendants in whatever degree; 
estimating these, however, per j//rper, nolperropiM, 

3. Voluntary giAs, either by deeds <n/er vrVor, or 
testamentary deeds, caiiiiut exceed the half of the cf* 
frets of the deceased if he leaves no descendants, but 
ascendants in both the paternal and maternal line, 
or ihree-fourtbs, if one of these only.— fJods C'rriV, 
S 913. 915. 

VI. Natural children have a right ofauccession to 
their parenLv alone, if they have been legally recog* 
nise^l, but not otherwise. 

1. If tbe father or mother have leA legitimate is* 
sue, tbe natural child has a right to a third of what 
hr would have hud right to if he luid been Irgiti* 
mate. 

2. It extends to a half, if the deceased left no des* 
ceudants, but ascendnnts, nr Ltnihers or sisters. 

3' U extends to tlirce*fonrths. when be leaves 
neither descendants nor ascendants, nor bmthera 
nor sitters ; to llie whole when he leaves ucither,— 
£;<«* Civii, S 75G, 758* 
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Revoliilion, have boon incalculable. Il is eslimatcj by the Duke <le Gaela, 
long minister of finance to Napoleon, that, in 181'i, there were 13,050,000 in- 
dividuals in France belonging to the families of agricultural proprielor.s, and 
710,500 belonging to the families of proprietors not engaged in agriculture, 
all living on the revenue of profit derived from tbeir properties (I) As may 
supposed, where so extreme a subdivision of property has taken 
thii uw it> place, the situation of the greater part of these little proprietors is 
undinFnaer. indigent in tile extreme. It appears from the authority of the same 
author, that there were in 1815 no less than 10,400,000 of persons taxed in 
France; and that of this immense number only 17,000 paid direct taxes to 
the amount of 1000 francs, or L.40 a-ycar each(lij; while no less than 
8,000,000 were taxed at a sum below twenty-one francs, or sixteen shillings. 
Direct taxes to the amount of sixteen shillings correspond to an income of 
five times the amount, or L.4a-year; to the amount of I..40 a-ycar, to one at 
the same rate of L.200. Thus the incomes of only 17,000 proprietors in 
France exceeded L.200 a-year, while there were nearly 8,000,000 who were 
worth in property only I..4 per annum (5}. 
sio|oi>r It is a singular fact, pointing apparently to an important law 
in the moral world, that when men yield to the seductions of 
passion, and engage in the career of iniquity, they are led by an 
JlSiniirr almost irresistible impulse to covet the very changes which are 
rr»i inuTijr. (q iggd fg their own destruction, and cling with invincible tenacity 
to the institutions which are calculated to defeat the very objects on account 
of which all these crimes have been committed. The confiscation of pro- 
perty in France was the great and crying sin of the Revolution, because it 
extended the consequences of present violence to future ages, and injured 
the latest generations on account of the political differences of the present 



(11 Cacti, ii. J3S. 



)Yatnb«r 

* i%) Tiled it * of4*frcooi 

tiled. 

fOOO fnnm, or L.40 . ....... IT.74S 

500 to lOM, or from 20 to L. 40. . 40,773 

JOl to SOO. or from 4 to 20, . . 459,937 

51 to 100. or from 2 to 4 * . . 591.648 

31 to 50. or from 2S«. to 2. ....... 699.637 

21 to 30. or from 16i. to 2Sl. . • 704.871 

Below 21 frs. or below 16«. iQd. . . . ' 7.897.tt0 



(Gaeli, Jl. 327.) • 10.414.721 



Prodoet of Til. 

Francs. 

31,649.468 or L. 1,300.000 

27.653.0l6 or 1.140.000 

90.41 1.706 or 3.500.000 

41. 181.488 or 1.6.50.000 

27.229.518 or 1,200.000 

17.632.083 or 750.000 

47.178.649 or ^ 1.9Q0.000 



282.935.928 or L.l 1.440,000 



Wbrii it is recollected ihit the contribatioo/on« 
eiVre in France it fully 20 per rr/il, [ Feuckej. 287* 
jinte, ir.) open all esUirt wilboDt exception, ihia 
table Fivei tbe cleareit proof of the changes in pro< 
perty brought abobl by the Rnroiution. U/esulti 
from it, that in 1815 ibere were oAly 17.000 
prietnrs in Ibewbolc country who were wurlb L 200 
■•year and upwartls; a fact tiicrcdibli^ if, not staled 
ou such iiitlisputable aoibority, and speaking ror 
luincs on the disoslrous effects of that coiitqUIoo. 

f3) Due de Gacta.'ii. 327- PeOebrt, 246, 247. 

From the report in the minister of the finances, 
published in 1817. by the commissioners on the ca* 
dartre. U appears that at that period there were 
10.063.000 separate properties assessed to Uie land* 
tax in France. This number batsiiicc ibnt lime been 
constantly increasing, as might be expected under 
the revoluliouery orderof succetsioo. The nombers 



Allnwing that there are several separate proper 
ties oflnn accmonlaled in U»e saincindividuMU, this 
implies in the estimation of the French writers at 
least 8i00p,000 tepante proprietors. The tnt*il clear . 
prodnec of theagneulinreuf France is estimated by 
t>ii|dnat4.500.f4>0.000rranea.orL.l80.000,000sUr* 
ling. Supposing that the half of ihiit sum. or 
l.4>0.000,000 sterling', ia tbe aiii ual clear profit of 
cuinvaiion, aft4r defraying its charges, it follows 
fhat the average income of the eight millions of 
French proprietors. ine(uding all the ^reat estates, la 
about I .11 a*yearl nothing more is requisite to 
explain tbe Experienced im^iossibilily of constract* 
ing a liurahle free government in that country. It 
exhibits Asiatic, pot Kuro|vean civilisation. —See 
SsatssRs’s Contre-Reiohuion tie 1830, il.2T3. 274'**^ 
Deux jins de Regne de Louis^Phdippe, 271. "And 
Doria, Forte 'Co«nerc/«/e de France, i, 7. 



were, — 



1816 

1826 

1833 



. . 10,083.751 
. . 10.296.693 

. . 10.814.799 
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lime; and it is precisely that circumstance which has rendered liopeless all 
the efforts for freedom made hy the French people. By interesting so great 
a number of persons in tlie work of spoliation, and extending so far the 
jealousy at the nobles, by wbom tlie confiscated properties might be resumed, 
it has led to tlie permanent settlement of the law of succession, on the footing 
of equal division and perfect equality. Opinion there as elsewhere, founded 
on interest, has followed in the same direction. No doctrine is so generally" 
prevalent in France as that this vast change is the leading benelit conferred 
upon the country by the Itevolution; and yet nothing can be so evident to 
an impartial spectator, as that it is precisely the circumstance which has 
ever since rendered nugatory all attempts to establish public freedom Ibere, 
because it has totally destroyed the features and the elements of European 
cinlisation, and left only Indian ryots engaged in a hopeless contest with a 
metropolis wielding the influence of a central government, and the terrors 
of military power. The universality of the illusion under which the French 
labour on this subject is owing to the wide extent of the instinct which 
leads the Revolutionary parly to shun every thing that seems to favour an 
approach even to the restoration of the dispossessed proprietors; and in 
their terror of this remote and chimerical eVil they have adopted measures 
whieh, l>y preventing the growth of any hereditary class between the throne 
and the peasant, have rendered the establishrncnl of constitutional freedom 
utterly impracticable, and doomed the lirsi of European monarehies to the 
slavery and decrepitude of Oriental despotism. By such mysterious means 
does tinman iniquity, even in this world, work out its merited punishment; 
and so indissoluble is the chain which unites guilty excess with ultimate 
retribution. 

The prjnciple of admitting divorce in many cases was too firmly 
mm. established in the customs and habits of France to admit of its 
being shaken. Important deliberations, however, took place on the subject 
of the causes which should permit it. The tirst consul, who entertained 
very singular ideas on the subject of marriage and the proper destiny of 
women (i), warmly supported the looser sidej and it was at length agreed, 
M«rrhii. f. That the husband might jn every case sue out a divorce on 

i8o3. the account of the adultery of his wife. 2. That she might divorce 

her husband for adultery in those cases only where he brought his concu- 
bine into their common habitation. 5. Divorce was perinilted for .severe and 
grave injuries inflicted by the one spouse on the other; for the condemnation' 
.of either to an infamous punishment, i. The niutnal consent of the spouses 
steadily adhered to, and expressed in a way prescribed by law, is also a 
sulhcicnt cause of divorce (2). The only limitations in the last case were, 
that it could not take place nnlil two, nor after twenty years, of married 
life had elapsed, or after the wife had attained the age of forty-live; that the 
parents or other ascendants of the spouses sitould concur, and that the 



(l) h«i ibe articit^ in ibe code, “ Tbc buthand 
owr» pruUction to ht» wife, she obt-tlirncc ti) btm,*' 
was rratl ou», Nap«)lroii obsorvetl, •* The aiiKel said 
M> lo Adaiu Btul Kve,— >-tbe word othtJienre i* ill an 
e»pci'ial ituniirr of v.i1up hi Paris, where wuuini 
ermshipr ibnnsrlvn at liberty trf do whai^rer 
please; 1 do not say it will prtxiiico a Ikui-Gciul 
elTtt'l on »ill, but on siitne it in-iy . Wouieri in |;enrr<il 
are occupied only with ainasement ami ihe toilet. If 
I eoukJ he secure of never growing old, 1 would- 
never wish a wjfc. Should vreitotndd.tbala woman 
should not he perinilted to see any Hue who is dis- 
pleasing lo her husbaud ? Wumeu have coastauUy 



the words in tbeir tnoiilUs— ' bat, would you pre> 

tend to Ulrnivr me from spciiig any oue whom 1 

^nosv7'’-»TnisAto«tit, 

I:i time expressions it iv easy to discern that Na- 
poleon's thoughts were rouning on Josrpbiiir, whose 
extravagance in dress and pjs«ion for amusnuritt 
kairw no bounds. Hut imlrpcinlcut of ibis, he had 
little couMiH-r or g.iUaiitry in bis disposilimi, and 
repeate'Ilv expressed his opinimi. lli.it the Oriental 
sysirin of sbuliiijg up woinrii was preferable lo the 
Kurnpean, wbicb [lenuitted ibeiu lo laiiigte in ao- 
clcly. 

(2) CodeeivU, 229, 2S3. 
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liiisband jiliould be above twciily-livc, aiul itie wife aliove Iwenly-onc years 
of age (I). It may easily lx; roiiceired what a wide door such a facility in 
dissolving marriage opened for the introduction of dissolute manners and 
irregular connexions; and in its ultimate eflccts upon society this cliange 
is destined to be not less important, or subversive of public freedom, than 
the destruction of the landed aristocracy by the revolutionary law of succes- 
sion (2), In such a state of society, the facility of divorce and dissolution 
of manners act and react upon each other. Napoleon admitted this himself. 
— “ The foundlings,” says he, “ have multiplied tenfold since llie Ucvolu- 
tion (3).” lint it is not in so corrupted a source that we are to look for the 
fountains either of public freedom or durable prosperity. 

r. tr.t ti- The elfccts of these great measures carried into execution by 

Nnpolik)!! arc thus justly and emphatically summed up in his own 
of ■'^'ords : — “ In the course of the four years of the consulship, the 

s. p..; -u. licst consul had succeeded in uniting all the parties who divided 
France; the list of emigrants was inlinitcly reduced ; all who chose to return 
had received their pardon ; all their unaiienated property had been restored, 
excepting the woods, of which, nevertheless, they were permitted to enjoy 
the life-rent; none remained exiled but a few persons attached to the Bour- 
bon princes, or such as were so deeply implicated in resistance to the Bevo- 
lulion as to be unwilling to avail themselves of the amnesty. Thousands of 
emigrants had returned under no other condilion hut that of taking the oath 
of lidelity to the constitution. The lirst consul had thus the must delightful 
consolation which a man can have, that of having rt*orgauizcd above thirty 
thousand families, and restored to their country the descendants of the incit 
who had illustrated France during so many ages. The altars were raised 
from the dust ; the exiled or transported priests were restored to their 
dioceses and parishes, and paid hy the Kepublic. The concordat had rallied 
the clergy round the cousular throne; the spirit of the western provinces 
was essentially changed; immense public works gave bread to all the per- 
sons thrown out of employment during the preceding convulsions; canals 
every where were formed to improve the internal navigation; a new city 
had arisen in the centre of la Venddc ; eight great roads traversed that 
secluded |>rovincc, and large sums had been distributed to the Venddens, to 
restore their houses and churches, destroyed by orders of the Committee of 
Ihihlic Safety ( 4 ).” 

The dilTicully with which the restoration of order in a country recently 
enjerging from the fury of a revolution was attended, cannot be better stated 
than by the same masterly hand. \Vc are told, that all the lirst consul had 
to look to was to do justice: but to whom? to tlic proprietors whom the 
Bevolulion had violently despoiled of their properties, fur this only, that 
they had been faithful to their legitimate sovereign and the principle of 
honour which they had inherited from their ancestors? Or to the new pro- 
prietors, who had adventured their money on the faith of laws flowing from 
an illegitimate authority ? Justice; but to whom? To the soldiers mutilated 
in the lields of Cermany, la Vendee, and Quiberon, who were arrayed under 
the while standard or the English leopards, in the linn belief that they 
were serving the cause of their king against an usurping tyranny; or to the 

(1) Ihitl. 275, 278* ronn<lliu|' bo&|)ltaU.'— Uapia, CWm, 

(2) From the returns latdjr made, it 99,100> 

in ibc year 4824, out of 28.812 births, only 18.59t (3) i as C^s. v. 4l. 

were legitimate; 2378 being of children burn in (4) Nap. in Moulh. !{, 235> 

concubinage, and 7843 children brought to the 
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million of cilizons, who, forming round the frontiers a wall of brass, had so 
oflen saved their country from the inveterate hostility of its enemies, and 
bore to so transcendent a height the glory of the French eagle? Justice! but 
for whom? For that clergy, the model and the example of every Christian 
virtue, stript of its birthright, the reward of fifteen hundred years of bene- 
ficence; or the recent acquirers, who had converted the convents into 
workshops, the churches into warehouses, and turned to profane uses all 
that had been deemed most holy for ages (i)?” ^ 

Gr«i p„b. Amidst thesegreat undertakings, the internal prosperity of France 
was daily increasing. The budget for the year presented a 
In Kranro. considcrablc increase over that of 1802 (2). Various public works 
calculated to encourage industry were every where set on foot during that 
year; chambers of commerce established in ail the principal cities of the 
Republic; a grand exhibition of all the different branches of industry formed 
at the Louvre, which has ever since continued with signal success; the 
Ildtel des Invalidcs received a new and more extended organization, adapted 
to the immense demands upon its beneficence, which the wounds and casual- 
ties of the war had occasioned (3) ; a portion of the veterans settled in national 
domains as a reward for their services during the war (1); a new establish- 
ment was formed at Fontainebleau for the education of youths of the higher 
class for the military profession (3) ; and the great school of St.-Cyr, near 
Paris, opened gratuitously to the children of those who had died in the 
service of their country ((>} ; an academy was set on foot at Compiegne for 
five hundred youths, where they were instructed in all the branches of ma- 
nufactures and the mechanical arts (7); the Institute received a new organi- 
zation, in which the class of moral and political science was totally sup- 
pressed; a change highly symptomatic of the resolution of the first consul to 
put an end to those visionary speculations from which so many calamities 
had ensued to France (8); while the General Councils of the departments 
were authorized, in cases where it seemed expedient, to increase the slender 
incomes of the bishops and archbishops, a power which received a liberal 
interpretation, under the empire, and rapidly led to the cordial support of 
the clergy throughout all France to the consular government (9). 

"'£. 3 .' *’ Nor w'as it only in measures of legislation that the indefatigable 
pmvrmrnu ®clivily aud beneficent intentions of the first consul were mani- 
or fested. Then were projected or commenced those great public im- 
provements which deservedly rendered the name of Napoleon so dear^to the 
French, and still excite the admiration even of the passing traveller in every 
part of the kingdom. That extensive inland navigation was set onfoot, which, 
under the name of the canal at St. -Quentin, was destined to unite the Scheldt 
and the Oise; other canals were begun, intended to unite the waters of the 
Saone to the Yonne, the Sadne to the Rhine, the Meuse to the Rhine and the 
Scheldt, the Ranee to the Yillaine, and thereby open an internal commupi- 



(1) Nap. in Month, ii, 225. 

(2) Tbn hudget for that year ttood thui, being an 
iaicre.ise of IT.OVO.OOO franca, or L.700.000 orer the 
preceding year i — 

Direct taxea,. 305,105,000 francs, or L,I2,300,000 
llcgislers. . . 200,106,000 — or 8,100.000 

t:asloin.s,. . . 30,921.000 — or 1,400.000 

Poet-ofliee. . 11,205.000 — or 450,000 

laillery, . . . 15.326,000 — or 620,000 

Nall lax, . . . 2.300,000 — .V 92,00* 



(3) July 8. 18*3. 

(4) June 15, 1803. 

(5) Ian. 28, 1803.^ 

(6) Oct. 8rlW».,' 
(t) April iWS. ' 

(8) Iw. ttM. 

(«) Bir.il. 252, 268. 










570.966,000 or L.22,942,000 

—See Bicxox, ili. 246; act! OatTa, I. 303. 
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cation between the cHannel and the ocean ; the canals of Arles and Algnes- 
Mortcs were opened, and an inexhaustible supply of fresh water was procured 
for the capital by the canal of Ourcq. This great step led to farther improve- 
ments. Paris had long sufTered under the want of that necessary element, 
and the means of cleaning or irrigating the streets were miserably deficient ; 
but, under the auspices of Napoleon, this great want was soon supplied. 
Numerous fountains arose in every part of the city, alike refreshing to the 
eye, and salutary to the health of the inhabitants; the beautiful cascade of 
the Chatcau-d’Eau cooled the atmosphere on the Boulevard du Temple, 
while the water-works and lofty jets d’eaa in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
attracted additional crowds to the shady alleys and marbled parterres of that 
splendid spot, immense works, undertaken to improve and enlarge the har- 
bours of Boulogne, Havre, Cherbourg, Rochelle, Marseille, Antwerp, and 
Ostend, sufliciently demonstrated that Napoleon had not abandoned the hope 
of wresting the sceptre of the seas front Great Britain; while the order to 
erect in the centre of the place Venddme, a pillar, in imitation of the column 
of Trajan, to be surmounted by the statue of Charlemagne, already revealed 
the secret design of his Imperial successor to reconstruct the Empire of the 
West{l). 

(I) Big. ii. *5*. Mt. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



KArOLEOK’S ASSUMPTION OF THE IMPERIAL THRONE. 



JAN.— MAT.— 1804. 



ARGUMENT. 

Fatourable prospects of Napoleon’s Government in the beginning of 1804— Discontent, how* 
ever^ of the Republican part of (he army— Pichegru in London— Royalist movements in 
France-Projecl of FouchO for getting up a conspiracy composed of Royalists and Repub- 
licans— The Royalist leaders arc landed on the French coast — Artful measures of Fouchb 
to draw them on -He reveals the plot to Napoleon and is in consequence restored to power 
—Arrest of Moreau— Consternation which it excites in Paris— Seizure of Pichegru-and of 
Georges Cadoudal— History and character of the Duke d’Enghien— Generous conduct of his 
father on receiving a proposal to assassinate Napoleon— His arrest is unjustly resolved on 
hy Napoleon and the Council of Stale -Occupations of the Prince at (hat time— He is seized 
and conducted to Strasbourg— Fruitless intercession of Josephine— He had been vainly 
warned of bis danger— Is removed to Paris and sent to Vincennes — Where he is delivered 
over to a military commission by Napoleon's orders— Gross iniquity committed towards 
him— He is convicted upon his declaration only, without any evidence-His noblo de- 
meanour before the judgps— Sentence and execution- His innocence is completely estab- 
lished after his death— Napoleon’s vindication of himself cn this subject at St. -Helena — 
Remarkable retribution which reached all the actors in this murder— Consternation which it 
excited in Paris and in the foreign ambassadors there— Courageous conduct of M. Chd- 
. teaubriand— Opinion which Napoleon entertained of him— Death of Pichegru— Surgeon’s re- 
port on his body— Relleclions on the probable privity of the First Consul to his death— Na- 
poleon's defence of himself on this subject at St.-Ililena— Intense interest excited at Paris — 
Letter of Moreau to Napoleon— Stoical indifference of Georges— Condemnation of the pri- 
soners— Public feeling on the subject— Clemency of the First Consul alter the cunvictions 
were obtained— ilis lenity to Moreau— Death of Captain W right in prison at Paris— Napo- 
leon resolves to assume the imperial Crown- This explains his murdering the Duke d'Kn- 
ghien - First broaching of the project to the Senate— 1 be Tribunate is pul forward to make 
(he proposal in public— Speech of the mover on the occasion— Honourable resistance of 
Carnot— Universal adulation with which Napoleon was surrounded— Ilis answer to the ad- 
dress of the Senate — Key which il aflordsto his whole conduct on the throne— He is de- . 
dared Emperor of the French— General concurrence of the paiion— Rank conferred on bis 
family— Absolute power vested in the Emperor— Creation of the Marshals of the empire— 
Rapid progress of court etiquette— Digniiied protest of Louis XVllI- Refl^clloos on these 
events— Difference between the English and French Revolutions— Which was all owing to 
the violence and injustice of the French convulsion— Vast coircrnlralion of influence at 
this period In the hands of Governmcni-^Toial destruction of Ih^ liberty of the Press— In- 
ference in polHical science to which Ibis leads. 

It were well for Ihe memory of Napoleon if the historian could slop^liere; 
and after having recounted the matchless glpries of his military exploits, coYi- 
clude willi the admirable wisdom of his civil administration, and tfie felicily 
with which, amidst so many diilicultios, lie reconstructed the disjointed 
members of society after the Ucvoliiti«n. But history is not formed of pane- .. 
gyric; and after discharging the pleasing duly of recording the great and^^ . 
blameless acbicvcmcnis which signalized lliat consulate, Ihcre remainr^e 
painful task of narrating the foul transactions, the dark and blood^deeds 
which ushered in the empire. • .* * * 

Every thing seemed to ^ile^^ujwaNftjtJ^ In llic civil admi- 
nistration all were reconcil0d|^ for life, or submitted 

in silence to an authority wWch they could not resist. The army, 
dazzled by his brilliant exploits, rallied round his standard, and 
sougtit, only to give expression to its admiration for the illustrious 
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chief who had raised to such an unprecedented height the glory the repub- 
lican eagles. The people, worn out with the sulTcrings and anxieties of the 
Kevolution, joyfully suhinitled to a government which had given them that * 
first of blessings, security and protection, and forgetting the dreams of en- 
thusiasm and the fumes of democracy, returned to their separate pursuits, 
and sought in tlic enjoyments of private life a compensation for the expe- 
rienced vanity of their political anticipations (1). 

among the generals aud higher officers of the army the same 
S^'erl"iih! by no nicaiis prevailed. Bernadotte, though brothcr-in- 

•rni,. . law to Joseph Bonaparte, was constantly in opposition to the first 
consul. Early attached to republican principles, he viewed with undisguised 
jealousy the evident approaches which the chief magistrate was making to 
arbitrary power; and in consequence of his influence, a number of officers in 
his stair and in the garrison of Bonnes voted against the consulate for life. 
Moreau, however, was the head of the maiccontent party. On every occasion 
he made it a point to oppose, to the increasing splendour of military dress and 
uniformity of court etiquette, the simplicity and uniformity of republican 
costume. The conqueror of Austria traversed, amidst crowds of brilliant uni- 
forms, the place Carousel or the saloons of the Tiiilcrics, in the plain dross of 
a citizen, without any sort of decoration. He declined on various pretences 
repeated invitations to theTuileries,and at length was no longer asked to ap- 
pear. He often manifested to thelirst consul, when they met in public, a degree 
of coldness, which must have estranged persons even less jcalousof each other’s 
reputation than the heroes of .Marengo anti Hohenlinden. Nothing could induce 
him to attend the ceremony performed in N’otre-Dame on occasion of the 
concordat ; and at a dinner of military men at his house on the same day, he 
openly expressed the greatest contempt for the whole procceiling. Female 
jealousy added to the many causes of discord which already existed between 
these rival chiefs; Madame Hiilot, his mother-in-law, and Madame Moreau, his 
wife, were influenced with the most violent jealousy at the elevation of Jo- 
sephine, and unceasingly urged Moreau to step forward, and openly claim . 
that place in society and the state to which his dignity and services so well ' j 
entitled him. So far did this spirit of rivalry proceed, that Madame Moreau 
could not l)e prevented from breaking out into unseemly expressions, when, 
on one occasion of a visit, she was detained a few minutes waiting in the 
antechambers of Josephine; and on one occasion she was only prevented by 
force from taking the precedence, at a public assembly, of the wife of the 
first consul (2). 

rirhrgra fn AVhile Moreau w as thus insensibly and unavoidably becoming the , 

Lomion. leader of the discontented Republicans in Paris, circifmstances • 
were preparing for another distinguished general of the Revolution the chief 
direction of the royalist party. F.scaped from the deserts of Sinnamari, Pi- 
chegru had found an asylum in London, where he entered hito close cor- ‘ 
respondence with the French emigrants who endeavoured in that capital to ' 
uphold the sinking cause of the monarchy. His great abilities and acknow- 
ledged reputation procured for him the confidence of the British Government, ^ 
and he was occasionally consulted by them, especially in 1799, as to the pro- 
bability of ,a Royalist movement declaring itself in the south of France (5). 

Rojih.t On the renewal of the war, various attempts were made by the 

lo'cranor. Rovafist emigrants in London to elTect an insurrection in favour of 



(|1 Thib. 321. 

(2) Tbib. 321. 323. Bour. r. 232. Uts Cas. tH. 



(3) Big. iii. 3l8. >Norr. ii. 272. 
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the exiled family in diflercnl parts of France (f). The object of these attempts 
was the restoration of tlie Bourbons, and to effect llie expulsion of the first 
consul from the throne ; but it formed no part of the plan of any design, at 
least in which Louis XVlIf, or any of the royal family were participants, to 
emhrue their hands in his blood, or do aught to him that he had not repea- 
tedly done to every state with which he was in hostility. The celebrated 
Chouan chief, Georges, was the soul of the conspiracy. He had resisted all the 
offers of the first consul, who was anxious to engage him in his service; and 
in a secret interview the elevation and disinterestedness of his character 
excited the admiration of that keen observer of human character Since 
that time he had resided chiefly in London, and was deeply implicated, along 
with Pichegru, in a eonspiracy, which had for its object to rouse the Royalist 
party in France, and overturn the government of the first consul (3). 

On the existence of these opposite elements of conspiracy, emanating from 
the extremes of the Republican and Royalist parties, Fouclni founded the 
project of uniting them in a conspiracy which might at once prove ruinous 
to both, and restore him to that consideration in the eyes of the first consul, 
which it had been his unceasing object to regain since bis dismissal from 
CMilSf/r office. The words of the Senates Consnitum were constantly pre- 
mind, that “ if difficult circumstances .should again 
arise, there was no one to whom the ministry of police might so 
Ro)“ui,. fitly be entrusted and if he could only engage the two greatest 
generals in the Republic, next to the first consul, in a conspiracy against his 
government, there seemed to be no doubt that he would attain the object of 
his ambilion. With this view, in the end of 1803, he began to instigate some 
of their mutual friends to effect a reconciliation l>ctween these illustrious 
characters. The Abbe David was the first person employed in this service ; 
but having been arrested and sent to the Temple, his place was supplied by 
General Lajolais, a relation of Generals Klingin and Wurmser, who came to 
London, arranged with Pichegru the period of his departure for Paris, and 
returned soon after to the French capital to prepare matters for his reception 
there (4j. 

IhHl'.idi.r. Meanwhile Georges, Polignac, Lajolais, and the other con.spira- 
landed on the coast of Normandy, and had cau- 
and secretly advanced to Paris, not with the view of en- 
16 , lao*. ' gaging in any plot at that time, but to obtain accurate information 
as to the real state of the Royalist party in the capital. All their measures 
were known to the police by means of secret information communicated by 
Lajolais and other traitors in the party; the points of their descent, the places 
where they were to sleep every night, were regularly detailed to Fouch^. 
Every thing was made easy by the agents of the police. They were allowed to 
come to the capital, and remain there for a considerable time unmolested. 

(l) "I must do Louis XVIII” said Napol^n, learned soon after that on order for hit arrest bad 
** the justice to say, tfiat 1 never discovered hit par- been given, and set off the some day for Boulogne, 
ticipation in any plot against my life, although it from whence, with M. Hyde iNcuviile, be reached 
was pcrantient elsewhere ; his operations were con- England in safety. [Reaueb iv. SI2.] Napoleon, 
fiaed to systematic plans and ideal changes.'*— Las alluding tn this interview, obsen*ed,— “ Georges 
Catu, ii, 368* evinced that dcvatlon of character which belongs to 

t2) ** Vuu cannot be permitted," said Najtoli-ou in a great mind; hut he was so enthusiastic in favour 
1800, ** to reroaio in the .Morbiban ; but 1 offer you of his own party, that we couhl come to no under* 
th- ranV of lieutenant-general in iny armies."— standing. His mind was cast in the true mould; in 
** You do me injustice," replied Georges ; 1 have my hands he would have done great things. I know 

taken an oath of fidelity to the house of Bourbon, huw to appreciote hit finnrtrss of character ; I 
which I will never violate." The first con.sul then would have given it a good direction." (Boar. ri. 
offered him a pension of 100,000 francs if be would 158, 159. 
abandon the cause of the King and remain quiet ; ,(3; Bour. v. 274. 

butte was proof also against this tHbpialinn. He (4) Bour. v. 272, 273. Norv. ii. 273. 
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Several meetings took place between Georges, Pichegru, Lajolais, and the 
other leaders of the party, and Moreau had a conference with Pichegru on the 
Boulevard of Madeleine, and another in his own house (1). The principles of 
Moreau, however, were those of the Itevolution, and therefore it was impos- 
sible that be could agree with the Uoyalists upon ulterior measures, and the 
only purpose of the conferences was to put the Chouan chiefs in possession of 
the views of this illustrious leader of the Bepublican party. The agents of 
Fouche had given the Royalists to understand that Moreau would readily 
enter into their views ; but in this they soon found that they had been com- 
pletely deciived; and, accordingly, it was proved at the trial that .Moreau 
declared to Pichegru that he knew of no conspiracy whatever ; and that Po- 
lignac was heard to say to one of the party, “ All is going wrong ; we do not 
understand each other ; Moreau does not keep his word ; we have been de- 
ceived.’’ Diseouraged by these appearances, the conspirators were about to . 
leave Paris, and Georges was on the point of setting out for la Vendee (2). 

But matters had now arrived at that point when Fouchd deemed - 
it expedient to divulge the information he had acquired, and reap 
u‘^or!S'‘ Ihe fruit of his intrigues. He had previously written to Napoleon 
lo powrr. tpat “ the air was full of poniards,” and prepared him, by various 
mysterious communieations, to expect some important intelligence. Regnier, 
who was intrusted with the duties though not the situation of minister of po- 
lice, was totally ignorant of what was going forward, and coniidently main- 
tained that Pichegru had dined a few days before in the neighbourhood of 
London, when Fouchd arrived with evidence that he had been for some time 
in Paris. Napoleon upon this devolved the farther conduct of the afTair upon 
the ex-minister, w hose superior information was now dearly manifested, and 
the immediate diarge of the matter was entrusted to Real, one of his crea- 
tures, with orders lo take his instructions from Fouche alone. At length, 
matters being ripe for the rienoiienient, the whole suspected persons, to the 
number of forty-live, with the exception of Moreau, Georges, and Pichegru, 



Feb. 17 , iSo4> (l) Tbc accurate which 

tlic frccrrt |»ol>ce of Fouebr had of ali tbc proceed* 
iiig« of till* Rojaliat leaders, and the art with which 
tbej’ led thera iuio the snare prc’iurrd for tlitnn, is 
completely proved hy ilic proclamation published 
bv the Governineiit on the day of (heir arrest. ** In 
tlie year 1S03/' said Rcguicr, the head of the |m>* 
Artful tnrn* ** a criminal reconciliation U>ok 

soris of Foa* plate between Piihegru and Moreau, 
rhe to draw two men between whom honour .shonld 
them on. have placed an rtenial barrier. Tbe 
police seised at Calais uue of their agents at the mo* 
incut when be was preparing to return fortheftccond 
lime to England. In bis possession were found all 
the dncuiaeuls whirb proved (he reality of an nc* 
iomniodatiuii inexplicable on any other principle 
but tbe connexions which criroe occasionf. Mean- 
while tbc plot advanced. l.ojulais, the friend aud 
conCdciit i.r Pichegru, passed ovi'r serrelly from 
Paris to London, aud from London to P.Tri«, com- 
municating lo Moreau the sentiments of Pichegru, 
and to Pichegru those of Moreau. 'I be brigaiicU of 
Georges were nil this time pri’paritig, underhand 
at Pari.s, tin* uxcrution of their joint projecU. A 
place was fixed on betwrim Diepjie and Treport, at 
a di '.t mer from observation, where tbc bi'lg.inds nf 
England, brought thither )n English ships of war, 
diseinlKirhed witlmut being perceived, and there 
they met with persons corrupted to receive them; 
men paid to guide them during the night, from onu 
Malion to another, as far as Paris. '1 here they found 
rooms ready hired for them by trusty guardiaus; 



they lodged in differcitt quarters at CliaiUol, in the 
Rue du bac, in the faulniurg 2 >i.*.Marte.’iu, in the 
Marais. Georges and eight brigands first disem* 
barked ; then Go»ter M. -Victor and ton otherx •, and 
in the first days of this month a third pativ arrtvid, 
consisting of Piihegrii, lajolais, and otlicrs; the 
cuuspiruiors met at tlic farm of La Potlrrie; Georges 
and Picliegni arrived at Paris. They lodged in the 
same house, surraunded by thirty brigands, whom 
Georges commanded. They met with General Mo- 
reau t the day, the hour, the place, where the first 
conference was held, were kuown : a second wa:, 
fixed on, but nut realized i a (bird and a fourth look 
place in tbe Ikiusc of VIorrau himself. The traces of 
Georges and Morran bare breu followed from house 
lo house; those who aided in their debarkation, 
those who, under cloud of night, conducted them 
from post to post ; those who gave them an asylum 
at Paris, their confidents, their accomplices, Ijijo- 
lais, the chief go-between, and General. Moivau, 
have l>ccn arrested.'’— Bo- s. v. 2113 — 295. 

(2) Boor. V. 283. 287. Norv. ii 271,275. 

This is c.stabli4ied by the lestiuumy uf iN'apohhui 
himself;— ‘ Ileal (Ihe head of the |>olice) told me,” 
said Na|H)lenn, “that when Moreau .tnd Pirhegnt 
were together, they eemld not come lo an uoder* 
xtaiidiiig, as Georges would undertake iinihiiig but 
for tbe interest of the Uonriioiu. lie had tlii-n'r»re a 
phtn, blit .klore.m h.'id none; he wbhed to overturn 
my p«i\vrr, but b.vd t.o pcr»on in view la pul in my 
place. It WU& no wAmlrr, therefore, they could uul 
come to terms of agrecmeul/*— Boox. ti. |00. 
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who had not yet been discovered, were arrested at once in Paris, and thrown 
into prison. Among them were two young men of noble family and generous 
dispositions, destined to a melancholy celebrity in future times, — Counts 
Armand and Jules Polignac (1 ). 

Moreau was the tirst of the three who was seized. Charles d’Ho- 
More*u° zler, oiie of the prisoners, had attempted to commit suicide in pri- 
son, and his dying declarations, wherein he Iiad implicated that general, 
were made use of as a ground to order his arrest, although the subsequent 
report by Regnier admitted that the police had been throughout privy to all 
his meetings with the conspirators. Returning from his country estate to 
Paris, he was arrested and conveyed to the Temple; and on the morning of 
the 17th, all Paris was astonished by thefollowing order of the day, addressed 
to the garrison of the capital. “ Fifty brigands have penetrated into the ca- 
pital; Ceorges and General Pichegru were at their head. Their coming was 
occasioned by a man who is yet numbered among our defenders, by General 
Moreau, who was yesterday consigned to the hands of the national justice. 
Their dc.sigii was, after having assassinated the first consul, to have delivered 
over France to the horrors of a civil war, and all the terrible convulsions of a 
counter-revolution (2). 

cnnu.™.. No words can convey an adequate idea of the consternation which 
prevailed in Paris on this intelligence being promulgated. Moreau 
was looked up to by a numerous and powerful party, especially in 
the army, as one of the greatest men of the Revolution ; his name w-as illus- 
trated by the most glorious exploits; the simplicity and modesty of his |iri- 
valc life had long endeared him to all classes, and especially the numerous 
body who were enamoured of Republican manners. To liiid so illustrious a 
namecoupled with brigands, to hear the known supporter of Republican prin- 
ciples accused of a dc.sign to bring about a counter-revolution, was so violent 
a revulsion, so inconceivable a change, as to excite in the highest degree the 
suspicions and passions of the people. The Revolutionists regarded Moreau 
as the leader of their party, and the only consistent supporter of their prin- 
ciples; the soldiers looked back with |iride to his military achievements, and 
burned with indignation at the incredible imputations cast upon his honour; 
the ancient and ill extinguished jealousy of the armies of Italy and the Rhine, 
broke forth again with redoubled fury; the latter ojicnly murmured at his 
arrest, and declared that the first consul was about to sacrifice the greatest 
general of the Republic to his ambitious designs ; be had then good cause to 
congratulate himself that Richepansc and twenty-live thousand of the con- 
querors of llohculinden had met with an untimely cud on the shores of 
S.-Domingo (.7). 

Frb.»«, i»o4 Napoli‘on, however, was not intimidated. The arrest of Moreau 
w as soon follosved up by that of Richegru, w ho was seized in his bed a forl- 
Arui ot night after. It was not without dilliculty that this renowned leader 
Picii.jrn. made prisoner; his ready presence of mind, undaunted spirit, 

and prodigious personal strength, made it no easy matter to secure him even 
under circumstances the most favourable to the assailants. He was at length 
betrayed by an old friend, in whose house he had sought refuge. This in- 
famous wretch, who was named Leblanc, had the baseness to reveal his place 

Xonr. 1i. 3T6- Bour. r. 387< nicutatlnii ^ iliesiucprily of Gorrrmnrnt, (be rraHty 

3) Norr. )i. 276- ortIi«cotispirBC)', wfls iiiccsMntlj railrd in qurAtion. 

8) Norv. )i. 277. vtl. 243* Alt ihp Tioleal ]MMtous were awekened; ibo rum- 

“ The crtRU," Mye N»{>ol(k)ni *' wa$ of Ibc most ours of cbaiige were iocetsanl} ibc «torm wm 
• violcoi kiadi pxiblic opuiioa ia a »ute of fer- Uvm«adou 4 ."-"’LA» tUi and iii, 
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of relreat for 400,000 cto^tis. “ llis treachery,” says Napoleon, “ was liter- 
ally a disgrace to humanity (i).” Guided by this traitor, and fully informed 
as to the means of resistance which he always had at his command, a party of 
police, strongly armed, entered his bedroom at night, by means of false keys, 
furnished by their perfidious assistant. They found the general asleep, with 
a lamp burning on a table near the bed, and loaded pistols by his side. Ad- 
vancing on tiptoe, they overturned the tabic so as to extinguish the light, and 
sprung upon their victim before he was aware of their approach. Suddenly 
awaking, he exerted his strength with undaunted resolution, and struggled 
long and violently with the assailants. He was at length, however, over- 
powered by numbers, bound hand and foot, and conducted, naked as he was, 
to the Temple (2). 

Ffb j6,i8o4. The arrest of Pichegru was immediately followed by a decree of the 
Senate, which suspended for two years trial by jury in all the departments of 
the Republic, “ for the crimes of treason, attempts on the person of the first 
consul or the exterior or interior security of the Republic.” For this purpose 
the tribunals were organized in a different manner, agreeably to the direc- 
tion of the law of 23 Florial, 1802. All the persons accused in Paris were sent 
for trial to the tribunal of the department of the Seine (3). 

5- Georges, however, was still at liberty, although a rigid blockade 

Ami of prevented his leaving Paris; but he did not long escape the vigi- 

Cadoiidili. lance of the police. On the 9th March, he was arrested as he was 
crossing the place of the Odeon, at seven in the evening, in a cabriolet. He 
never went abroad without being armed, and bis arrest in that public manner 
cost the life of one man, whom he shot dead as he stopped his horse, and he 
desperately wounded another who advanced to seize him in the carriage. He 
wag instantly conducted to the Temple, and treated with such rigour, that 
when Louis Bonaparte went to see him the next day in prison, he found him 
lying on his mattress, with his hands strongly manacled, and bound across 
his breast;: a spectacle which excited the indignation of that humane prined as 
well as that of General Lauriston, who was present on the occasion "(J). Mo- 
reau, however, was treated in a very different manner ; he met with the most 
respectful attention, and was surrounded by military men who would uot 
have permitted any insult to be offered to so illustrious a character. 

"id riTnra. . 1^'® arrest of Georges, a meeting of the Council of 

BukV State was held, in which Napoleon took a step from which his me- 

u'tneiiifri.' mory will never recover. He decided the fate of the Dike d’En- 
GHiEN. This young prince, son to the Duke de Bourbon, and a lineal des- 
cendant of the great Condd, was born, apparently to the highest destinies, at 
Chantilly, on August 2, 1772. He accompanied his father, while yet a boy, 
in his flight from Paris on July 16, 1789, and had ever since remained in 

(0 I'd* Cas; lit. 362. 

(2) Lms Cas. iit. 363. Bour. vi. JO, 11. 

“ IMcbegru’s seizure was owing to bis generosity 

in declining to receive aoolh^r asylum, where be 
would have been |>erfeclly safe. An old aidc-de. 
camp of his, M. I.agreuie, who bad retired from 
the service some years bcfoi'e, .md u uian of un- 
doubted honour, besought him to accept an a&yiutn 
in his house; but he positively refused to endtingcr, 
by accepting the offer, a man who had given so 
striking a proof of atUcUnieat to his person."— 

Bour. vI J 1, |2. 

(3) Big. iit. 327. 328. 

(4) Bour. vi. 37,45. 

>4'lieu examined before the judge of police, 

Georges openly avowed his iutentloa to overturn 



the first consul. ** What was your motive for com- 
ing to l*ar«? To atluck the first conauL What were 
your meaii8 of attack? By force. Where did you 
expect to find the mc.ios of applying force? In all 
France. There is, then, a conspiracy extemling over 
all France, under the diixdiuu of you and your 
accomplices? Mo , but there was u reunion of force 
at Tari.s. What were the pr'*ject.s of yuursclf and 
your asso> isles? To place a Bourbon in the room 
of the first consul. What Bourbon did you mean to 
place on the throne? Louis \avicr .''tanislas for- 
merly. whom we now designate I.ouis Will. What 
weapons were)ou to use? Weapons similar to those 
of his escort aud guard."— See CArariuoi.— //rj/. </« 
{9 Ruiauraliont ii, 159* and Ndavixs, ii, 279* 
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exile, attached to the noble but unfortunate corps which, under the Prince of 
Condd, continued, through adverse equally as prosperous fortune, faithful to 
the cause of the monarchy. A noble countenance, a commanding air, and 
dignified expression bespoke, even to a passing observer, his illustrious 
descent, while the affability of his manners and generosity of his character 
justly endeared him to his numerous companions in adversity. On all occa- 
sions in which they were called into action, these shining qualities displayed 
themselves. Ever the foremost in advance, he was the last to retreat, and by 
his skill and bravery eminently contributed to the brilliant success gained by 
the emigrant corps at Bertshiem in an early period of the war. On that occa- 
s»pt >, 1T93- sion a number of Republican prisoners fell into the hands of the 
Royalists; the soldiers loudly demanded that some reprisals should be made 
for the sanguinary laws of the Convention, which had doomed so many of 
their comrades to the scaffold; but the young prince replied, “ the blood of 
our companions, shed in the most jnst of causes, demands a nobler venge- 
ance (1). Let them live; they are Frenchmen, they are unfortunate; I put 
them under the safeguard of your honour and humanity (2).” 

Hi« It was on Ihefatc of a prince, thus richlyendowed with every noble 

on virtue, that the Council of State, under the presidence of Napoldon, 
sat at Paris on the fOth March, 1804. It appeared from the depo- 
sitions of two of the prisoners who had been apprehended, that a 
mysterious person was present at some of the meetings of the Royalist chiefs, 
who was treated by Georges w ilh the utmost respect, and in whose presence 
none of the persons assembled sat down (3). Suspicion turned on some prince 
of the blood as the only person to whom these marks of respect were likely to 
be shown; and no one was thought to answer the description so completely 
as the Duke d’Enghien, who at that period was at Ettenheim, a chateau 
situated on the right bank of the Rhine, in the territories of the Duke of 
Baden, and four leagues from Strasbourg. A confidential officer was de- 
spatched to Strasbourg to make enquiry; he ascertained that the duke was 
frequently at the theatre of Strasbourg, lived a very retired life, was some- 
times abscnlfor ten or twelve days together, and appeared passionately fond 
of hunting, in which the greater part of his time was employed (4). On this 
slender basis did this iniquitous Council of Slate, under the immediate 
directions of Napoleon, hold it established that the Duke d’Enghicn was the 
mysterious stranger alluded to in the depositions of Georges’ associates, upon 



(I) n^futat. de M. le Due de Rovigo, 13I. 
inn SI. iikiS. (2) Ttie I'riiicr of Condr. lalbrr tu 
t!ie Duke.' (I'EiiRliicu, lud actril in an fqualtv geiia- 
rous maiiiirr, when a proposal was inatle lo him hv 
a ]trr&on wh«> offrml to assassinalc the first roii^ul. 
Inalctlrrlo thrfJonntd'Artoiiithc givi-s Ihcffillow* 

r„»- - 

rtari of his fn- '* ^cslrrdsv, a man arrived hrro (tn 
Ihri on a pru- lAiiidon ) on fool, an hu naid« from 
prs«l to snsaisi* parts to Calais. His manner was 
t»«if Kspolton. gentle, and lone of voice sweet, not- 
withstanding the errand mi which he came. L'li* 
dentanding that you were not here, he came to mo 
at eleven o'clock in the morning, and pr<ipos«i, 
with the greatest simpliiity, to gel quit of the 
usurper in th> most expedilious manner. I did nut 
give him time to cnnclnde the details of his project, 
)nit instantly rejected them with the horror they 
were fitted to inspire, assuring him, nl the same 
time, that if you were here you would <!o the s.itne ; 
that we should evcrlw the enemies of the man who 
had usurped the |»ower and thnme of our k»ng, as 
long as be excluded bim from it; that we bad cwn- 



baled him with open arms, and would do so again, 
if an otension should present itself; but that wn 
would never carry on hobtilily by such uteans, 
which were suited only to the Jacobins; and that 
if they be'-tnok themselves to crimes, cettainly we 
should not foUow their example. I then sent for the 
Baron de Roll, who confirmi^ all that I bad said of 
your determination in that nfpeet.'’— Refutation de 
M. LX Hoc ox Rovtuo, Juxt. No, |. 

(3) The dc-sci iplioii they gave was as follow :•» 

Every ten or twelve days, their uiasler received a 

visit from a perMiii with whose name they were 
unacquaiiitcd, but who was evidently n man of high 
importance. He ap|ieared to he about ihirty-six 
years of age. his hair wns light, his height and size 
«if ordinary dimension.^, his drees elegant; he was 
always received with gre..t resp«‘ct, and when he 
entered the apartmriit all prrM.-nt rose and re* 
iiiained hlanding, without the rxcr|Hion even of 
MM. Polignacand Riviere. He was Irequeiilly clo- 
seted willi Georges, and on these occasions they 
were always alone." — Rovioo’s A/cMo/r, lt. 

(4) Bovigo, Mem. ii. 34. 
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which NapolMn himself dictated and signed an order for his arrest in a 
neutral territory, with such minute directions for the seizure of the prince 
and his conveyance to Strasbourg, that it was evident his destruction was 
already resolved on. Cambac^res, the second consul, who had voted in the 
convention for the death of Louis, made the strongest remonstrances against 
this proposed measure, especially its accomplishment by means of a violation 
of the neutral territory Baden ; but Napoleon cut him short by the ob- 
servation (1); — “You have become singularly chary of the blood of the 
Bourbons (2).” 

occupa. The truth was, that the unfortunate prince was at Ettenheim, on 
Lt‘ account of a passion with which be was inspired for the Princess 
Urn time. (]0 Rohan, an emigrant lady of distinction in that neighbourhood, 
and it was to visit her that be was absent for the periods which in the suspi- 
cious mind of the first consul, could have been for no other purpose but to 
concert measures with Georges in the French metropolis. His mode of life is 
thus described by Savary, who afterwards was so deeply implicated in bis 
execution. “ Several emigrants had arrived in the environs, and were en- 
tertained by the prince. He was passionately fond of the chase, bad a liaieon 
de caeur with a French lady who shared his exile, and was frequently absent 
for several days together. This may easily be conceived, when it is recollected 
what a passion for the chase is, and what the attractions of the mountains of 
the Black Forest (3).” In truth, he had never been at Paris at all, nor en- 
gaged in any conspiracy whatever against either the government or life of the 
first consul; and the mysterious stranger who was supposed to be him in the 
conferences with Georges afterwards turned out to be Pichegru (4). 

>i>d fifs* consul were too faithfully carried into 

conilurtrd effect. Theexecution of the order was intrusted to General Ordaner, 
iMurg. ’ who following punctually the directions he had received, set out 
from New Brisach with three hundred gens-d’armes, and arrested the prince 
in his bed at night on the 13th March. He was immediately conducted to 
Strasbourg, with all bis papers and ail the persons in the house, and intelli- 
gence despatched to Paris by the telegraph of bis arrest. When it was known 
at the Tuileries that he had been seized, Joeepbine, who never failed to exert 
her influence in behalf of misfortune, implored the first consul to show 
mi?oiro7' tnercy. She threw herself on her knees, and earnestly begged his 
life; but he said, with a stern air, “Mind your own matters; these 
arc not the affairs of women ; let me alone.” His violence on this occasion 
exceeded any thing that had been witnessed since his return from Egypt. 
He was so prepossessed with the idea that the Bourbon princes were one and 
all leagued in a conspiracy against his life, that he was incapable of exercising 
the natural pim'ers of his mind in considering the evidence on the subject. 
“I am resolved,” said he, “to put an end to these conspiracies ; if the emigrants 
will conspire, I will cause them to be shot. 1 am told there are some of them 
concealed in the hdtel of M. de Cobentzell” (the Austrian ambassador), “I do 
not believe it; if it were .so, f would shoot Cobentzell along with them. The 
Bourbons must be taught that they are not to sport with life with impunity; 
such matters are not child's play (3).” 

M. Talleyrand, aware of the imminent danger which the duke ran if he con- 



(l) Botir. T. 305. 306- Rorigo. ii. 3T- 
(3) Nu|>olMti etijoiiied tlie ofTicer with 

tfapmi-isioii to Ukc300(ira|^oonSi»nd send 300 more, 
with four pieces of light cannon, to Kehl, and 
lOO men, with two piece* of cauuon, froui Tfew 

IT, 



Brisach — Sec Rovir.o, ii. 368 . — Ptieej /tuf, iVa. 

3) Rov. ii. 35. 

4) Kour. V. 307- Rov. ii. $0. 

(5; lk>ur. v. 316, 341. 
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iii.ii.li tinned in his residence at Eltcnhcim, had secretly sent him warning 
to remove, through the lady to whom ho was attached at that place, 
111. ii.n,rr. jnd similar intelligence was at the same time transmitted by the 
King of Sweden, by means of his minister at Carlsruhe ; and it augments our 
regret at the issue of this melancholy tale, that he was only prevented from 
availing himself of the intelligence, and escaping the danger, by the tardiness 
of the Austrian authorities in procuring him passports. Upon receiving the 
warning he resolved to join his grandfather, hut in doing so it was necessary 
that he should pass through part of the Austrian territories. Sir Charles 
Stuart, the English ambassador at Vienna, wrote for this purpose to the 
Austrian t’.overnmenl to demand a passport for the duke, and it was their 
tardiness in answering, that occasioned the delay, which permitted his arrest 
by Napoleon, and cost him his life (1 ). 

Orders arrived at Strasbourg from Paris on the 18th March to 
Pari, aad havc tlic Duke d’Enghicii forthwith forwarded to the capital. The 
viorfoBM. carriage which conveved him arrived at the barriers of Paris on 
the 20th, at eleven o’clock forenoon. He was there stopped, and detained 
for above live hours, until orders were received from the first consul. No 
council was summoned ; Napoleon look upon himself alone the disposal, of 
his fate. At four in the evening orders arrived to have him conducted by the 
exterior harriers to Vixce.nxes, an ancient castellated fortress of great 
strength, a mile and a half beyond the faubourgSt. -Antoine, which had been 
long used as a stale prison, and it was dark before he arrived there. Every 
thing was already prepared for his reception ; not only his chamber was 
ready, but his grave was dug (2). 

WKrn.ht No sooner was ■ Napoleon informed of the arrival of the Duke 
A.mo'. d’Enghien at the barriers, than he wrote out and signed an order 
"mmu’ioi, for his immediate delivery to a military commission, to be tried for 
y.™-. I’ sring arms against the Republic, for having been in the jiay of 

oni.r. England, and engaged in the plots set on foot by that power against 

the exlernaland internal security of the Republic (3). The order was directed 
to Murat, the governor of Paris, who forthwith sent for General llullin and 
six of the senior polonels of regiments in Paris, to form a military commis- 
sion. They immediately proceeded to Vincennes, w here they found Savary, 
with a strong body of gendarmerie d'dtite, in possession of the castle and all 
the avenues leading to its approach. The subsequent proceedings cannot be 
belter given than in the words of-.M. llarel, the governor of the castle (4 j. 

“ In the evening of the 20th March, when the prince was arrived at the 
barrier, they sent to enquire of me whether 1 could lodge a prisoner in the 



(1^ Bour. T. 304. 305. Rov. ti. 300- 
(*i) Bour. V. 328. 330. 

(3) Tlie order wa& as fuIIowK t 

Paris, 29 V^mosetAan, xii., (20 Man-h, IbOi.) 

*' The Goverauaeat of vhe Republic decree as 
follows : 

"Art I.->Thelate Duke d'Knghlen, accused of 
baviiig bnrnc arms against ihe Ru]mMic, of Imviug 
beeu and slill being in (he p.Ty of England : of 
beitigvngagt'd in the plots srluti foot by Inat iroucr 
against the external and intemai security of tue Rc« 
public, sbail be dcUveied over to a cuiiitary com* 
mission, computed ut seven members naim-d by tbe 
governor of Paris, who shall assemble at Vincennes. 
** lt.->Thc grand judge, minister of war, and 



goiier.Tl governor of Paris, are charged with the 
execution of the present decree. . 

'* The First Cunsut (Signed ) Donapast8. 

By Ibc First Consul (Signed) Ilawaits Maacr. 

** A true copy. 

"Iho GearrabiU'ChScr, Governor of Paris, 

•‘(Signed) McasT." 

•See Memoir* tie M Dupin sttr les actes e/e ia Com - 
mission mi/ttaire pour yugrr it due etEngliiat, S8.-^ 
Pieces Just. /Vo. 2. 

in Mural’s order, following on this decree, tbe 
commission W. 1 S directed to “assemble immrdiale/jr 
at the chateau of Vinccuncs to take cugiiiaance, 
without separating, of the accused, on ibe charges 
set forth iu tbe decree of the Govcramcul.”^ 
Ibid. 93. 

(4) Boiir. V. 328f 329. Rov. ii. 39* 
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castle. I answered that I could not, as no rooms were in repair but my own 
chamber and the council hall. They desired me then to prepare a room for a 
prisoner, who would arrive in the evening, and to dig a grave in the court. I 
said that would not be easy, as the court was paved. They replied, I must 
then find another place, and wc fixed on the ditch, where in effect it was 
prepared. 

“The prince arrived at seven in the evening; he was dying of cold and 
hunger, but his air was by no means melancholy. As his room was not yet 
ready, I received him into my own, and sent out to get food in the village. 
The prince sat down to table, and invited me to partake his refreshments, lie 
put many questions about Vincennes, and told me he had been brought up in 
the environs of the castle, and conversed with much kindness and affability. 
He repeatedly asked what do they want With me ? what are they going to do 
with me? but these questions made no alteration upon his tranquillity, and 
indicated no disquietude. My wife, who was unwell, was in bed in an alcove 
intbesame room, concealed by a tapestry; her emotion was extreme, for she 
was foster-sister to the prince, had enjoyed a pension from his family before 
the Revolution, and she at once recognized him by his voice flj.” 

Grots inl. The duke went to bed shortly after; but before he had time to 
rmU"”' tall asleep, the officers arrived, and conducted him into the 
council-chamber. General Hullin and six other officers were there 
assembled ; Savary arrived soon after the interrogatories began, and took his 
station in front.of the tire, immediately behind the president’s chair. The 
accused was charged with “having borne arms against the Uepublic, with 
having offered his services to the English Government, the enemies of the 
French people, with having received and accredited the agents of the English 
Government, and furnished them with the means of obtaining intelligence, 
and conspired with them against the exterior and interior security of the 
state ; with having put himself at the head of an assemblage of emigrants and 
others in the pay of England, formed on the frontiers of France in the terri- 
tory of Baden ; carried on communications in Strasbourg calculated to disturb 
the peace of the adjoining departments, and favour the views of England, and 
being engaged in the conspiracy set on foot at Paris against the life of the 
first consul, and about, in case of its success, to enter France (2).” The law 
in such a case required that a counsel should be allowed to the accused ; but 
none was permitted to the prince, and he was obliged, at midnight, to enter 
unaided upon his defence (5). 

Me i> ron. No cvidencc w hatever was brought forward against the accused ; 
su'Ikr“r.“. no witnesses were examined ; the documentary evidence consisted 
o'f on® single writing, namely, the act of accusation (4). The. 
whole case against him rested upon the answers he gave to the 
interrogatories put by the comuiission, and they were clear, consistent, and 
unequivocal, openly avowing the truth, but containing not one single ad- 
mission which could be tortured into evidence of his culpability, (5) “ There 



(1) Bour. Y. 330i 331< Blog, des Coutemporaias. 
Art. D'Enghicn. 

(2) Jugriucut sur Ic Due d’Eughten. Mem. par 
Duptii, 

(3) Dupin, 12. 13. 

(4) "Oil n'flvait/' says Savanr, “ qu’un scul t!o- 
emnont |>our loute piecf u cb.irge rt » d«%barj;r; 
c'rtait I’arrHie de-* l^iisuls du 20 toars. Lt ii.inote 
da jngroii’itt r«Ugr a Vincrnocs le porlc tnxiuellc* 
mrnt. * Lecture faite dvs piwes taiiiA charge qu'a 
dedurge aa nombre d'une.’"»’IVoviuo, ii, 251. 



(5) The inatmal parts of the deebnilion were as 
follow 

Being asked if be h.id taken up aruis against 
Fruiu***? tie aiiswcredf Thui he had served Umiugli 
the whole war ; that he bod never been in Hnglaod, 
Imt bad received a pension fniUi lh.it po.ver. aud 
bad noothi-r mcaus of subsislaiice ; lliai be fand re* 
$id(*<l for two years .ind a half at btleiibcim in (be 
Brisgaw. by periuission Tmin the sovemgns of that 
cotmiry ; ibat he bad applied for permission to re* 
side at Fribourg, abo in the firisgaw, and reoMined 
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were ” savs Savarv, llic warmest apologist of Napoleon, “ neither doru- 
nient’s, nor proofs, nor witnesses, against the prince; and in his declaration he 
cmphaiicallv denied the accusation brought against him. His coniiexjons 
with England, in the rank in which he was born, his correspondence with his 
grandfather, the Prince of CondtS could not be considered as evidence ofany 
conspiracy. And even if it had been otherwise, what judge is so ignorant as 
not to know that the admissions of an accused person are never sullicient to 
ci.ndemn him, if unsnppoi led by other testimony ” “ 1 must confess, 
says (.'.enei al llullin, “ the prince presented himself before us with a nob e as* 
surance; he indignantly repelled the aspersion of having been directly or 
indirectly engaged in any conspiracy against the life of the first consul, but 
admitted having borne arms against France, saying, with a courage and re- 
solution which forbid ns even for his ow n sake to make him vary on that 
point, ‘ that he had maintained the rights of his family, and that a CondC 
could never re-enter France hnt with his arms in his hands. My birth, my 

opinions, render me fore-, er the enemy of your government ;2). 

iiiinobi.. At the conclusion of his declaration, the prince added : Before 

.k.i.c.iioor signing iiic present proces verbal 1 earnestly request to be per- 
jiidjM."'' initted to have a private audience of the first consul. My uaine, 
my rank, my habits of thought, and the horror of my situation, induce me to 
hope that he will accede to that demand.” A member of the commission pro- 
posed that this request should be forwarded to Napoleon ; but Savary, who 
was behind the president, represented that such a demand was inoppor- 
tdne (3). The request, however, made such an impression, that when the 
sentence wasabout to he made out, the president took up the pen, and was 
beginning to w rite a letter, expressing the wish of the prince to have an in- 
terview with him, but Savary whispered to him, “ What are you about? — 
“ I am writing,” said he, “ to the first consul, to express the wish of the 
council and of the accused.”—" Your affair is finished,” replied Savary, tak- 
ing the pen out of his hand, “ that is my business ( i).”— “ h> truth,” says 
Savary, “ General llullin had received the most severe instructions.^ Even 
the case of the accused demanding au interview with the first consul (5), had 



oult At lUtciihrim for ibe plcasurc$ of fbe rlwsp; 
tliat hr had vorrcspoiitled with his pranclf4llu*r ill 
Loiiduiu Olid .lUo with Ins fniher, whum he h.*d ne- 
viT&ecu since 1793 ; lh.it hr hml hern cOiiiinaiidrr 
of the advance guarJ since |796> and ant'd with 
the advanced gnurd before ibal lime ; thjl be had 
never seen Griirral and liad ih> conneJiinn 

whatever wilh bint; lh.it be knew he desind lo see 
him, but he cnngratulaled Iiitnsdf upon bis not bat- 
ing seen him, if it be true that be had intruded lo 
tnakr use of ibe vile uirans aseribed to him; Ibol he 
had no conm-sioii with General Dumuurica. and 
never saw him ; .md that since the pc.n c he hud oc- 
easiouAlly correspoiidid with some of his comrades 
in the interior ol the Republic on their own affairs 
and his, hut no correspondence had taken place of 
iltc kind alludn! to in the inirrrogatory.’’ [ Scm* the 
dccla(atioii» in .*Mvary, ii 275- l‘icre.v lii,«l. No. iv ] 
The initjuilies comntitled cm the trial of the 
Duke d’Enghicii were so t.uinrfous, as to render it 
one of the most atrocious prmerdiugwj'rcorded in 
history. I. The neutral territory of the Grand liukc 
of Baden was violated hy an arim’d force, without a 
shadow of reason, to arrest an individual engag' d 
in no overt acts of hostility, upon the mere suspi* 
c‘'ia of being engaged in lorrc'immlenrc willi the 
conspirators in France. 2. IhearnM was illegal. «)0 
the fositing of liaving borne aims against tlie Re* 
public ; for the decrees of the Convention and l)i- 
rtclory on that tubjech inbaman as they wera, ajv- 



plicd only In emigrants taken in France, or in an 
enemy’s or conquered coiiiilry, and Baden was oci« 
ibcr the one nor the olbcr, but u friendly stale. 
3. Tlie laws against the emigrants did not apply to 
the Bourbon-v. wlio were a clajts ap..rt.and were for 
ever ffaiHslirJ from ibe Fr<-ncl».terrilory, and even 
Bu« b .18 ibey were ibey lud been universally miti- 
gated in practice since llm acccs-siou of tht' Oral con- 
sul. 4. Ine military eoiuimasion w** incompetent 
lo try plots undertaken againat the Republic, Ibcir 
cognizance being confine) lo the ordinary tribu- 
nals. 5. The whole i»ioieedinga nl Vincemies werr 
illegal, as luvuig been carried o», coulrary to l.»w, 
in the night ; av no ilrfriider or counsri wav assigned 
to the aecuved ; as no witnesses or docuiiieot> were 
^ildncid against him. as his dcrlaralions adiuillcd 
nolhuig crluilnal, ut*d if they bad. they would tiui 
ptne have worranled'a remviction ; a> the coiivic- 
lion <liil not siwcify «f wlwt be was found gudty, 
and left S 6iank for the laws under which tlie scu- 
tence was pronounced, all directly in ihefiice ufsta- 
luiory cnaetments. — J>ec an aide memoir by Dnpiii, 
i, 20. ihtcuision t/es act^t tU fa Committion mihtairt 
pour juger fe Due tC Engfuen, 

(l) Rnv. ii. 232. 

12j llullin, 8. 
i3) llullin, 13. 

(4) Huiiin. 13. U- 

(5) Aor. ii. 2S0> 
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been provided for, And he had been prohibited from forwarding such a com- 
munication to the government.” 

Iiii‘«rnd Withoutavesligeofevidenceagainst the prince^ did this iniquitous 

Fijrrulion, military tribunai, acting under the orders of a still more iniquitous 
Government, find him guilty of all the charges, and order him to be imme- 
diately executed. , After the interrogatory had ceased, and while the commis- 
sion were deliberating with closed doors, he returned to his chamber, and 
fell asleep. “ He' was so well aware of his approaching fate,” says Harrcl, . 
“ that when they condiicted him by torch-light down tlie broken and wind- 
ing staircase which led to the fosse where the execution .was to take place, he 
asked where they were taking him, and pressing my arm, said, ‘ Are they 
going to leave me to perish in a dungeon, or throw me into an oablietle ? ’ ” 
When he arrived at the foot of the stair, and entering into the fatal ditch, saw, . 
through the grey mist of the morning, a file of men drawn up, he uttered an 
expression of joy at being permitted to die the death of a soldier, and only 
requested that a confessor might be sent for ; but this last request was denied 
him. He then cut olT a lock of his hair, which he delivered- with his watch and 
ring to the otiicer who attended him, to be forwarded to the Princess de Rohan 
and his parents; and turning to the soldiers, exclaimt^, “ I die for my king 
and for France!” calmly gave the word of command, and fell pierced by 
seven balls. His remains were immediately thrown, dressed as they were, 
into the grave which had been^prepared the evening before at the foot of the 
rampart (d). 

No other authority'.than that of Napoldon himself is required to stamp the 
character of this trarisaction. Immediately after the execution was over, Sa- 
vary hastened to the first consul to inform him of what had been done. He 
received the account with much emotion. “ There is something here,” said 
he, “ which surpasses my comprbKension. Here is a crime, and one which 
leads to nothing (2).” The prince’s innocence was soon completely demon- 
iiiiinno. straled. Hardiv were his uncoflined femains-cold in their grave, 
."mpirJri, whon the witnesses who had spoken of the mysterious personage’ 
^ho met with Georges, and was supposed to be the Duke d’En- 
' ghien, upon being confronted with Pichegrii, at once recognised 
him as the person to whom they had alluded. “ The first consul,” says Sa- 
vary, “ upon receiving" this information, mused long, and gave vent, by an 
exclamation of grief, to his regret at having consented to the seizure of that 
unhappy man. Notwithstanding his obvious interest to have the affair cleared 
up, he enjoined. absolute silence regarding it, either beeause he considered 
such conduct most conduoive to his interest, or because he was unwilling to 
confess the error into which he had fallen (3J.” 



(l) «tir le Dbc d'Kngliien, iS. 17l> 173> 

Bov. Viutlicatton, 40 Bour. v. 332, 333- 

TUe spot wtu>r« this murder vrns committed is 
marked 9 little in the bnitom of the fosMi of 
Vincennes, nil (he side of the forest, abont' twenty 
nrfls from the drawbridge leading Into the Itiuer 
uildiog, The.mtbor visited it in Augu-vt ( 833 . when 
ibe cannon on the rumparts were loiidcd with pra|>e- 
stiol, and the whole walls the fortress were- co- 
vered wiih wnrkmrti armed to ihe lorth, cnnverliiig 
the (itithit* edifice Into a strinighold ib-silined to 
brklle the Ucptitioufi popul.-itimi ol Paris, niiil es- 
t;<bli>h the Oriental drspolisin of lx)uia-l*iiiitp[»e. 
The* inoiiuinent «»f reodul power, the serin* of des|M>> 
tic cruelly, the inslrnmeiit of rrvnjutloiriry ptmi-h 
arose nt <iiici*.to tlicview. “ bes btmnucs ogt- 
teal.” Mys Bntsuet, “ inais Uieu Ice ineiie." 

(?) Rov. ii. 45 . 



(3) mnrdcr of the Duke d’Eii* 
vinilicaiion ghien was so atrocious a proceeding, 
of liii'isrir that almost every one eoncemcti iu it 
•t an effort to throw the blame 

off his own shoulders, and impHrate more deeply 
the niber uctors iu the bloody tragedy, ^*:*vnry, Ge- 
neral lluUin, and N .poleoii hiui-<>clf, have all eiiilea* 
Tourtd to vindicate thctoseWi 5 , at the expense of 
their .issociates in the crime; but the only inference 
whicti ran justly be drawn from a coiii|>arisoii of 
their observations is, lh;it they were ull guilty, and 
the first con.kul most of nit- In cimnnenliiig on ili't 
subject, which frequently reetimd to his thoughts 
dhring the solitude of St. Helena, he at tiin<*K nscrih* 
cd the Catastrophe to a dcplnmbln oxces.s nf zeal io 
the persons by whom he was surrouiidcl ; f L 15 (las. 
vii. 257. 1 at others tuan unfortunate pr>-pos-e<>sioH, 
Ukan np at an ungnard^ niouient, wheu k« was 
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?bir rmi. ^ memorable retribulion awaited all the actors in this bloody tra- 
liu pedy. Murat, seized eleven years afterwards on the Neapolitan 
territory, when allriiipting to excite the people to a revolt, was de- 
luc li'cred over lo a military commission, tried under a law' which he 
imiidcr, himself had made, and shot. General llullin, after having spent, 
as he himself said, “ iwenly years in unavailing regrets; bowed down by mis- 
fortune; blind, and unhappy,” wished for the grave to relieve him from his 
sulTerings (1); Savary lived to witness calamilies to himself and his country 
snflicient, in his own words, to .draw from his eyes tears of blood (2), and 
Napoleon, vani|uishcd in war, precipitated from his throne, stripl of his pos- 
sessions, was left an exile amidst the mejancholy main, to reflect on the eter- 
nal laws of justice which he had violated, and the boundless gifts of fortune 
which he had misapplied. Whether Providence interferes in the aflairs of 
mankind by any other method than gcncral laws, and the indignation w'hich 
deeds of violence excite in the human heart, must remain for ever a mystery; 
but in many cases the connexion between national, equally as individual, 
crime, and its appropriate punishment, is so evident as to be obvious even on 
the surface of history. The murder of the Duke d’Enghicn lighted again the 
flames of continental war, and induced that terrible strife which ultimately 
brought the Tartars of the Desert lo the walls of Paris. From it may be dated 
the commencement of that train of events w hich precipitated Napolchin from 
the throne of Charlemagne to the rock of St .-Helena. 
iwn’n'ii'Irii " lieii tlic tiielanclioly event was known in Paris on the morning 
1-h‘ii‘m"' universal stupor and consternation prevailed. Few 

were lo be found who approved of the deed ; distrust, terror, an- 
xiety, were depicted in every countenance. It was openly stigmatized by a 
great proportion of the people as'a bloody and needless assassination; among 
none was the general grief mure poignant than the warmest partisans of Na- 
poleon ; the bright morning of the consulate seemed overcast, and the empire 
to be ushered in by deeds of Oriental cruelly. Crowds issued daily through 
the barrier de Troue, to visit, in the fosse joi Vinefennes, the spot where the 
victim had suflered; a favourite spaniel, which had followed the prince to 
the place of execution, faithful in death, was to be seen constantly lying on 
the grave. The interest excited by its appearance was so strong, that by an 
order of the police the dog was removed, and all access to the place pro- 
hibited (5j. 

And In tb< The consternation which prevailed among the members of the 
UMiiur^ diploniatic body was still greater. Couriers were instantly des- 



worked up to madneM hj the reports he received of 
crMupirttcttw and plots in every direction arouud 
him i (Las Cas. vii. 253> 2S7> ] hnt in bis leniaiiiciit 
be reverted to the uiure iiiauly count* of •dmittiiig 
the deed, taking ujK>a liiiusrlf il» whole rexpousibi- 
lily, and eudeavnuriiig to justtry it on reason* of 
state necessity. '* 1 arrested'lbc Duke d’Bnghien/* 
said be in tbat solemn instrument^ because that 
weabure was iieressary tu Uic svctarll)*. the intcr(*st, 
and the huuour of the Freuch |>eoplei when the 
(iouol d’Artois maiiilained. on bis own admis.siuii, 
sixty assassins. In siinilor circuiustauccs I would do 
tlu wuie.” [Tcst.de N»ip< sec. d.] As ifanyrca* 
sous of honour, interest, or security can ever call 
for or justify tiie tlettli of an imioL-eiii man without 
cither enquiry, evidence, or trial. [Test, de .Map. 
see. d- ) 

It is but justice to Nnpolt\>n, however, to add, that 
ho said ut St. Ileleua, — “Most ccrUUniy if i had 
been informed ut limn of certain features in the opi> 



nions and character of the prince, and especially if 
1 had seen a letter whiclidit* wrote to me, but 'wliirh ' 
was never drlivcted, God kaows for what reason, 
till alter he was no mure, most certainly I would 
luvu |»artloiied blui.‘* [Las Cas. vii. 2S8. ) Savary 
axserts tb.it Napoleon said to {teal, after hearing ihu 
circumslsiice.s of the priiics*s death Unhap* 
py T - - ■ wlut have you mude me do / " ( iiaTary, 
Vindiratiou, GO* ] a»d Napulrtm said lo U’Mcara at 
S .dlelina, that '* raiiej'rand had kept the duke’s 
lelirr, nriUcii to him from hlrasbourg, and only de> 
liven-d it two days after his death;'* (U'Mcara, 
i. 32i, 346. J hut Ikiurriemie asserts that the whole 
story of such u letter having been written and kept 
back is «ti entire fahricutiun. hcc Boosakssjis, v, 
3l2.- 

(l^ lluUin's Memoirs, 1. 

2) Siavary, iv. 382 . 

3) Uov. 11.45. I^ur. V. 330> Bigiiv«343. 
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patclied to St.-Pctersburg, Vienna, Berlin, and London ; and the ambassa- 
dors of all the powers at Paris met to concert measures on the subject. “ All 
Paris,” says M. Dalberg, the plenipotentiary of Baden, “is in consternation ; 
Europe will shudder at the deed. We are approaching a terrible crisis; the 
ambition of Bonaparte knows no bounds; nothing is sacred in his eyes; he 
will sacrifice every thing to his passions. M. Cobentzell, Liicchesini, and 
Oubrill arc concerting measures on the part of Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia (1).” M. Talleyrand, the minister of foreign affairs, gave a bail on the 
night of the day on which the prince was executed; but its aspect was 
mournful, and several members of the diplomatic body sent their apology. 
The Cabinet of Prussia presented an energetic note, complaining of the vio- 
lation of the territory of Baden, while that of Russia ordered a court mourn- 
ing for his death, which was worn by all the ambassadors of that power at 
foreign courts, and addressed a vigorous remonstrance to the French Go- 
vernment. The higher classes at Vienna, Petersburg, and Berlin, were vehe- 
ment in their condemnation of the sanguinary proceeding; the indignation 
of the, English people, the] vehemence of the English press, knew no bounds; 
and already were to be seen, both in the diplomatic relations of the Eu- 
ropean powers (2), and the feelings awakened in their subjects, the seeds of 
the coalition which brought the continent in arms to the fields of Austerlitz 
and Eylau. 

Couraf^ That indignation which the monarchies of Europe did not as yet 
venture openly to express, a single courageous individual, but one 

«™.bruud. .^ jiosc weight was equal to a nation in arms, did not hesitate im- 
mediately to manifest. The illustrious author of the “ G^nie du Ctmslia- 
nisme,” M. CHATEAnaniAND, had been recently appointed ambassador of 
France at the republic of the Valais,' and he was presented to the first consul 
on the morning of the 2ist, to take leave preparatory to his departure. He 
observed at the time a striking alteration on the visage of the first consul, and 
a sombre expression in his countenance ; his matchless powers of dissimula- 
tion could not conceal what was passing in his mind ; but Chateaubriand knew 
of nothing a( the time to which it could have been owing. Hardly had he left 
the Tuileries when intelligeace arrived of the death of the Duke d’Enghien ; 
be instantly sent in his resignation of the appointment. This intrepid conduct 
excited a vehement burst of anger in the breast of the first consul ; and the 
friends of Chateaubriand were in the greatest alarm every morning for a con- 
siderable time, expecting to hear of his arrest during the night ; but the Prin- 
cess Eliza, who was inspired with the highest admiration for that great author, 
at length succeeded in averting a tempest which inits outset might have proved 
fatal to one of the brightest ornaments of inodem literature. From that 
period, however, may be dated the coramencen^t of that enmity between 
that great author and the first consul, which cooUnued uninterrupted till 
the Restoration (5). > . • 

.wS'iriTN.. Napoidon was strongly irritated by any opposition to his wishes, 

MMaiacd resistance to his will, and accordingly he never forgave CM- 
T. , teaubriand for the public reproof administered on this memorable 

dihsMi^^ bu^is feelings had no influence on 'his judgment, and no man 
rontldl)^tteran|[|fiele dignified orhcroic conduct in an adversary. Although, 
therefore, tbe^^BUit the “ Genius of Christianity” never afterwards re- 
ceived encoiira^einehfj^M|^e first consul, he occupied a high place in his 

(t) M. Darlbcrg’d letter, VarcU Var'C. (2) Dig. i>). 345. Ann. Reg. 1804. Sui«|Mpert« 

Ror. ii, 290. 812. Knar.Tl.4,5. Bor.ii.244> 

(3^ Y. M8; S49. Bign.fii.3M. 
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cslimnlinn, and lliisconfimied in exile even after the essential injury done by 
that author to his cause by the celebrated pamphlet on the “Constitutional 
monarchy,” published at the llestoration. “Chateaubriand,” said he, “has 
received from nature the sacred fire ; his works attest it ; his style is not that 
of llacinc, it is that of a prophet. There is no one but himself in the world 
who could have said witli impunity in the Chamber of Peers that the great- 
coat and hat of Napoleon, placed on the end of a stick on the coast of Brest, 
would make Europe run to arms from one end to another (i).” 

Draih of This tragic event was soon followed by another still more mis- 
terjoiis. Early on the morning of the 5th April, General Pichegru 
was found strangled in prison. Since his apprehension he had undergone ten 
separate examinations, in the course of which he had been repeatedly con- 
fronted with Georges, l.ajolais, and all the witnesses who were examined 
against them. On all occasions, however, he had evinced an unconquerable 
firmness and resolution. No one was injured by hiS answers; and nothing 
whatever had been elicited from him calculated to effect the great object of 
implicating Moreau in the conspiracy. Such was the effect produced by his 
courageous demeanour, that Real said openly before several persons on co- 
ming from one of his examinations, — “ What a man that Pichegru is?” In 
ail his declarations he was careful to abstain from any thing which might 
involve any other person, and exhibited a grandeur of character and gene- 
rous resolution in liis fetters, which excited the admiration even of his ene- 
mies. He positively refused, however, to sign any of his judicial declarations; 
alleging as a reason, that he was too well acquainted with the arts of the 
police, who, having once got his signature, would by a chemical process eflfi- 
cace all the writing which stood above it, and insert another statement, con- 
taining every thing which they wished him to admit. He loudly announced 
his intention of speaking out boldly on his trial, and in particular declared 
that he was resolved “ to unfold the odious means by which he and his com- 
panions had been entrapped into the conspiracy by the police. That they had 
at length become fully sensible of the Machiavelian devices which had been 
practised upon them, from the facility given to their landing and coming to 
Paris, and the utter nullity of all the reports they had received of the general 
disposition in their favour. That having had their eyes at length opened, 
they were only solicitous to get out of Paris, and were making preparations 
April ic, iM for that purpose when they were arrested by the police.” This in- 
tention to speak out at the trial was in an especial manner declared on the 
day of his last examination taken before Real, and next morning at eight 
o’clock he was found strangled in his cell (2). 

The surgeons who were called to examine the body of the deceased 
iiudr.ih signed a report, in which they slated that “ the body was found 
with a black silk handkerchief hard twisted round the neck by means 
of a small stick about five inches long, w hich was kept light on the left 
cheek on which it rested by one end, which prevented it from unwinding, 
and produced the strangulation whicli had terminated in death.” The gen- 
darmes in attendance declared that they heard no noise, except a conside- 
rable coughing on the part of the general, which lasted till one, when it 
ceased ; and that the sound resembled that of a person who had difficulty of 
respiration (3). This is all the light which positive evidence throws on this 
mysterious transaction ; but it were well for the memory of Napoleon if mo- 
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ral presumptions of greater strength than any such testimony did not incline 
to the darker side ( 1 ). 

brfl'Tti.-tns * ‘ When you would discover,” says Machiavcl, “ who is the author 

bii'ill'p?'-”' ef a crime, consider wlio had an interest to commit it.” Judging by 
this standard, moral presumption weighs heavily against the first 

10 bij Jo.111. consul. He was on the eve of the greatest step in his life; the im- 
perial sceptre was within his grasp, and the public authorities had already 
been instructed to petition him to assume the crown of Charlemagne. At the 
same time the crisis was of the most violi-nl kind. The Royalist party were 
in the highest state of excitement, in consequence of the execution of the 
Duke d'Enghien; the Republicans, in sullen indignation, awaited the trial of 
Moreau. In these critical circumstances it was impossible to over-estimate 
the eflect which might have been produced on such inflammable materials 
by the bold declarations of Pichegru at his trial, openly denouncing the in- 
trigues and treachery of the police, and tearing aside the veil which concealed 
the dark transactions by which Fouche had precipitated the leaders of the 
opposite parties into measures so eminently calculated to aid the ascent of 
Napoleon to the throne. The first consul, it is true, had no cause either to 
be apprehensive of Pichegru, or to doubt his conviction at the trial; but his 
ministers had every reason to fear the eflect which might be produced by the 
revelations made by so energetic and intrepid a character, and the strongest 
grounds for believing that he would utterly negative all attempts to implicate 
his great rival Moreau in the conspiracy. In these circumstances, private as- 
sassination became the obvious expedient, and within the gloomy walls of the 
Temple numerous wretches were to be found, trained to crime, and pro- 
foundly versed in all the means of perpetrating it in the way least likely |o 
incur detection. There can be no reasonable doubt therefore, that Pichegru 
was murdered,. but there is no evidence to connect Napoldou with the act; 
and the probability is, that it was perpetrated by Fouchd and the police, to 
prevent the e.xpositre of the infamous means used by them to implicate 
Moreau and tbe'Rojalista in the trammels of a conspiracy, which they had so 
much reason to apprehend from the illustrious captive’s known character and 
declared resolution. 



Tl^s view is strongly confirmed, when it is recollected, on the other hand, 
Pich^ru himself had no conceivable motive for committing suicide. Death 
to so old a soldier and determined a character could have few terrors ; and the 
ex(>ericnce of the Revolution has proved that its prospect hardly ever led to 
self-destruction. He had uniformly and energetically declared his resolution 
to speak fully out at the trial, and nothing had occurred to shake that deter- 
mination, for his own condemnation he must from the first have regarded as 
certain. Voluntary strangulation in the way in which Pichegru perished, if 



not an impossible, is at least a highly diflicult act; the religious impressions 
which he had preserved from his youth upwards rendered it highly impro- 
bable; and thp secrecy which Government maintained in regard to his decla- 
necessarily led to the conclusion that they contained matter which 
t uT wlm^ucd advisable to bury in the tomb. So universal was the impres- 
sioit pniAgij^yjbcsc circumstances, that M. Real, on the morning of bis 
death,^said,3'^ij^gb^|^^g can be more apparent than that this was a 

(l) It ir not ia«tead%t<ierU$ll|:lE{rtttjblOi«ic^i^.|iept(ler than the Tint MMiKul. they bad rocotv^'lMr 
ihU melancti^y Ibal r?dHit|.i|lijii1iil|| Iby^ t W^h orotaitisioiis as lletiteiiaiitb of urlUIrry at the BBtite 

acbool rotn|iat)ioii of Ha|>ol^n at a«<<y!^iine. fiow ihe oite wa« almut to jMccud ihe ibrone 

(leiity of Brti-mic. TIm*}' had bent bml vp ill France, while the other was siraiiglcd iu a du^'> 

aaine butt.Rf| and it uas he who tavpht UocaaiiMjiii vi, 13> 15> 

fonr first niln of arithmetir. Though conaidcfaliqr^P^ a ' 
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suicide, yet it will always be said that, despairing of convicVion, we strangled 
him ill prison (Ij; a cri de conscience coming from such a character, at so 
early a period, which is not the least remarkable circumstance in this mys- 
terious case. Bourrienne, Napoldon’s private secretary, declares it as his firm 
conviction that he was murdered (2) and Savary, while he denies this him- 
self, tells us that the belief of his assassination was so general, that a high 
functionary, a friend of his own, spoke of il'some years afterwards as a mat- 
ter concerning which no doubt could be entertained, and mentioned the 
gendarmes as the persons by whom the bloody deed had been carried into 
execution (3). The populace of Paris, struck by the mysterious circumsUnces 
of his death, ascribed it to the Mamelukes who had accompanied Napqlton 
from Egypt, and had been trained to such deeds in the recesses of Eastern, 
seraglios (i). 

At length, after long and tedious preparatory examinations, Moreau, 
Georges, the two Polignacs, La Rivi6re, and all the accused, were brought to 
trial. Before leaving the Temple, Georges harangued the other prisoners in 
the court, and earnestly recommended prudence and moderation, and that 
they should abstain from criminating each other. The solemnity of the oc- 
casion, and the recollection that it was from the same walls that Louis XVI 
had been taken to the scaffold, had subdued to a sadder and milder mood 
his naturally daring and vehement character. “ If in the trials which await 
us,” said he, “ your firmness should ever forsake you, look on nfe, recollect 
that I am with you, remember that my fate will be the same as your own. 
Yes 1 we cannot.be separated in death, and it is that which should console us. 
Continue, then, mild and considerate towards each other, redouble your 
mutual regards, let your common fate draw tighter the bonds of your affec- 
tion. Regard not the past. We are placed in onr present position by the will 
of Cod ; in the hour of death let us pray that our country, rescued from the 
yoke which oppresses it, may one day be blessed under the rule of the Bour^ 
bons. Never forget that it was from the prison which we are about to quit 
'that Louis XVI went forth to the scaffold. Let his sublime example be your 
model and your gnide (3).” 

Trf.i of Early on the 28th May, the doors of the Palace of Justice were 
thrown open, and the trial began. An- immense crowd instantly 

•“* rushed in, and occupied every avenue to the hall ; the doors were 
besieged by thousands, urgent to obtain admittance. The public anxiety 
rose to the highest pitch. Persons of the chief rank and greatest considerar 
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Rov. ii. 58> * 

Dour. vi. 25> 35- 
(3) Rov. il. 56. 

N>|*oI#od’« It! discoDDiiiigon ibit sabjectat St.* 
Beletu, ^apiileori obbrrvt'd,*' Hint tie 
wtmlil be asbnined In dufentl Immrlf 
agnlitkt surb a chtirgu ; it« absurdity 
w.tssoinaiiirrstoii its very Ricc. \\ hot 
Cnuld I gain by it ? A man of iny characler docs not 
aut vritbnut suffic ent luotiv.cs. Have I ever (>eeii 
known to shed tilond by mere c.ipricv ? Whatever 
* efforts in.ty l»a»e been made to bluck>Mi iny mrmor}', 
thoiie who know me arc atrare that my nature is 
foicign to crime; tliiT!- is not in my wliole career, 
a siiigl'i act of which I could not sju-ak before any 
tribunal on e.irlli, I do nut say, wiilinut omb.irrass. 
ineut, but with Bdvanl.Tge. In truth i'tcbegru saw 
that his situation wns de.<pernte ; bis dvriiig mind 
could not endure the iiif.imy of puiiislimenl ; hedes* 
j>aired of my cletneney, or despised it, and put him* 
self to denth. Hid I been incMnt-t) to eoimnit a 
crime, it was not Picbegrn, but Moreau, that I 



would have atmek.” Ca». vii, 244 1 Had Napo* 
Icon's veracity been cqu:;! to bis ability as a chro- 
nicler of the events ofliis lime, this pass.Tge would 
have been deserving of the highest consideration ; 
hut tbc.digiitcat acqiiiiinUiicc with his writiugs and 
actions mu!»l he sufflclenl to convince every imp.if. 
tial person, that he had noregard wh.itever lo truth, 
in any thing that he eillicr said or wrote, and tired 
off words as he would do shot iif a b.iltle, to pro- 
duce a present effect, without the slightest idea that 
they ever would be sificd by subsequent ages, or 
ultimately recoil upon himself. He forgets that it 
was to secure the conviction of Moreau, flud cut off 
tlic d.iiimiiig evidence ihfrt ho could give in regard 
to him, that the private assassination of Plchrgru 
bec.iine expedient, and that the itiorc he elevates 
the character of the Republican General wliu w.is 
brought to trial, the tnoro he luagiiilies th» proba- 
bility of the ilestratiion of the Royalist chief whose 
testiinmiy uiighl have led to his acquittal. 

(4) Ann. Reg. t804> 165. 

<5) Bonr. vi. 47. 
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lion in Paris were there; the remnants of tlie old nobility, the leaders of the 
modern Republic, flocked to a scene where the fate of characters so interest- 
ing to both was to be determined. The prisoners, to the number of forty-five, 
were pul to the bar togetber. Public indignation murmured aloud at seeing 
the conqueror of llohenlindcn seated amidst persons, many of whom were 
regarded as the hired bravoes of England. In the course of the trial, which 
lasted twelve days, a letter from Moreau to the first consul, written from the 
prison of the Temple, was read, in whieh he stated his case with so much 
simplicity and candour, that it produced the most powerful effect on the 
audience (1). The result of the trial was, that Moreau’s innocence was com- 
pletely established, or rather the prosecutor totally failed to prove any cri- 
minal connexion on his part with the conspirators; not one witness could fix 
cither a guilty act or important circumstance upon him. lie admitted having 
seen Pichegru on several occasions, but positively denied that he had ever 
been in presence of Georges; and, though two witnesses were adduced who 
.swore to that fact, their testimony was unworthy of credit, being that of 
accused persons under trial for the same crime (2). Throughout the whole 
trial his demeanour was dignified, mild, and unassuming. On one occasion 
only his indignant-spirit broke forth, when the president accused him of a 
desire to make himself dictator: — “.Me dictator! ’’exclaimed he, “ and with 
the partisans of the Bourbons ! fVho then, would be my supporters? f could 
find none but in the French soldiers, of whom I have commanded nine-tenths 
and saved above fifty-thousand. They have arrested all my aides-de-camp, all 
the officers of my acquaintance, but not a shadow of suspicion could be found 
against any one, and they have all been set at liberty. Can there be such 
folly as to suppose that 1 proposed to make myself dictator by means of the 
partisans of the old French princes, who have combated for the Royalist cause 
since fTOa? Do you really believe that these men, in twenty-four hours, 
should have been so suddenly changed as to make me dictator? You speak of 
my fortune, of my income; 1 began with nothing, and might now have been 
worth 150,000,000 francs; I possess only a house and a small properly attached 
to it ; my allowances amount to -i0,000 francs, and let that be compared with 
my services (5).” 



L«tirr of (l) Moreau tlirrc said, ** In the cam* 
Morrau to poigit of 1707 ue look the lup- r» of 
hapol^io. iiip AuRiriati staff; ntnmii:si tniNii were 
ieroral wMcfi serir.ed (n Implicate I'ithegni in a 
cnrreopontleiice with the Fmu-li priuers; tbia di»* 
cover)' Rave os boih great pain, hut we resoUrd to 
burv it ID oblivinn, os Picbegru, bciug no longer at 
thrliedd of the arin^, was not iu a situation to do 
injur}' to iht* Hepuhlic. Theevrnlsorthe i8lh Fruc> 
tidor succeeifetl, disquirtfide herauie utiivrrsai ; amt 
two ofTtcers who were acquainted with that corr«-$- 
]>otiJrncr, rcprcM-ulcd to mm* the uen'twit}* of nnkiug 
it piihlie. I was then a public fuiirtionar}, and 
could no longer preserve silence. Uuring the two 
last caMipaigiis in (ienuany, and sltit e the peace, he 
has orcflsinnally made remote ai.d circuitous over* 
turcj to me as to the pos-sibilitv of enUTUtg into a 
cnrrrsnoiKleitce with the Freacb princes, but I con* 
siderra them so ridiculous thsl 1 never made any 
answer. 

“ At to the present eotispiracy, I can rqualiy as* 
sure you that 1 have not h.id the Musllest rhare in it. 
1 repent it, general, whatever proposition tuny have 
been made to me, I rejected it iuopininu, and re* 
garded it as the most abaurd of prnjert*. \N hen it 
was represented to me that the occasion of a descent 
into Knglaiid would be favourable to a change of 
govemotent, I answered, Ibat the .Senate was theau* 



tboritv to which all Frenchmen would look in case 
of difficulty, and that 1 should he tbe first to roiigo 
myself under its aullinrity. Such overtures innile to 
me, a private iudividual, wishing lu keep up no 
connexions, neither in the army, nfne>teiilbs of 
w Ilk'll have served under my onlers, nor in the* state, 
imposed upon me no duly but that ol refusal ; the 
infamy of heeoiniiig an informer was re^mgusul to 
my ebarfeter; ever judged with severity, such a 
|HTSon becomes odious, and deserving of eternal 
repiwbation when lie turns against ibuse from whom 
be lias recrive«l nldigotion*, or with whom he has 
m.'iintainex] terms of rriend<-hip. Snrh, general, have 
been iny cVninexious with Pichegru; they will purely 
cnnviiircyou that rash and ithinumlcfl conclusions 
have been drawn from a conduct on my part prr^ 
bnps inipnident, but far from In-iiig criininyr 
1 hear words bear the st.vmp of truth, and ihcv^m* 
I>ra<e llic whole of wlialxvut protivl agdin<<t 
Not one of the JlO xvitnrsacs examined a)<4lne trial 
said niureagainst him ^llo'-asiKsst, vt. il8y l^O. 

(2) Lajolais mid I’icot were the persons whti ijNike 
to It, and l.ajolms was the fcetTcl agmt of Fouchi* 
throughout the whole transaction, and both were 
frUow'prtsoners at the bar w iib .^|a^cau. [Bovigo, 
ii. 63*1 

(») Hour. vi. Ii5, 123, 124. 
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inirrur m- As ihc casc wenl on, and Ihe impossibility of convicting .Moreau 
rllJdM*’ of Ihe capital charge preferred against him became apparent, the 
disquietude of the first consul was extreme. He sent in privatefor 
the judges, and questioned them minutely as to the probable result of the 
process; and as it had become impossible to convict him of any share in the 
conspiracy, it was agreed that he should be found guilty of the minor charge 
of remotely aiding them. .Some of the judges proposed that he should be en- 
tirely acquitted, but the President llemart informed them that such a result 
would only have the effect of impelling the Government into measures of still 
greater severity; and therefore this compromise was unanimously agreed to. 
Napoldon strongly urged a capital sentence, in the idea probably of over- 
whelming his rival by a pardon ; hut Ihe judges returned the noble answer : 
“ and if we do so, who will pardon us?” In truth, Ihe temper of the public 
mind was such, that any capital sentence on so illustrious a person would 
probably have produced a violent commotion, and it was extremely doubtful 
whether the soldiers of the army of the Hhine would not have risen at once 
to his rescue. So intense was Ihe interest exefted by his situation, that when 
Lccourbe, one of the bravest and most distinguished of his lieutenants, entered 
the court with the infant child of .Moreau in his arms, all Ihe military present 
spontaneously rose and presented arms; and if .Moreau had given the word, 
Ihe court would that moment have been overturned, and Ihe prisoners liber- 
ated. Whenever he rose to address the judges, the gendarmes, by wbom he 
was guarded, rose also, and remained uncovered till he sat down. In fact, 
the public mind was so agitated, that the inlluence of .Moreau in fetters al- 
most equalled that of the first consul on the throne (1). 

The demeanour of Georges throughout Ihe whole trial was stoical 
of c.«,ri!r.. and indilTorent ; he rejected Ihe humane proposals made to him by 
Napoldon to save his life, if he would abandon his attempts to reinstate the 
Bourbons, saying, “ that his comrades had followed him into France, and he' 
would follow them to death.” Armand and Jules Polignac excited the warm- 
est interest, by Ibe generous contest which ensued between them as to which 
conaomoniion had bceii rcally implicated in Ihc conspiracy, each trying to lake 
tonm. the whole blame upon himself, and to exculpate the other (2). 
AVhen the debates were closed, and Ihe judges retired to deliberate, Ihe pub- 
lic anxiety rose to Ihe highest pilch ; they remained four-and-twcniy hours 
in consultation ; and all the w Idle, the court, and all its avenues, w ere throng- 
ed with anxious multitudes. The most breathless suspense prevailed, when 
the judges returned to the court, and llemart, sealing himself in Ihc presi- 
dent’s chair, read out the sentence, which condemned Georges Cadoudal, 
Bouvet de Ixizier, Roussillon, M. de Riviere, Armand de Polignac, lajolais, 
Pieot, Coslor San Victor, and others, to the number of sixteen, to death ; and 
Moreau,. lilies de Polignac, Leridant, Roland, and a young girl named Issay, 
to two years’ imprisonment (3j. 

Pukiif r.'.i- Though Ihe preservation of Moreau’s life, which had been placed 
in such imminent hazard, was universally considered as a subject 



(0 Dour. vi. 124. I2G; Bi|r. iii. 420. 

^2' <1* I'olijjnac first dedared puldidri 

tfiat hr nlonr was scrcssnrs’ to Ihc <ot»pirory, utid 
tb.nt his brother was entiirly inooernt, •in«l rumritt- 
j imptorrd tlic stroke of justite miglit fall 

on him aIot*r. On the fttUowing day, bis broUicr 
Jnlfs rttse and i.iid, ** I was too iiiui b idotH yrs> 
tcrd.irnt what my brother said to l>e able to attend 
to what I was to advamo in my own defence; but 
to-day, when I am more i-nol, I implore yon on! to 



give credit to what his gencrositv Ints prompted 
him to suggest in my l>elialf. if one r.f xis inu.si 
perish, I am the gntity |»erson. I\^^toro him to his 
weeping wife; 1 have none to lament me; lean 
brave death. Too young to have cnj«»ye«l life, how 
can I ri’grel it ?‘* — '* No,” excl liincd Vnn.ind, “ you 
have lilc liefore you; I alone »m the guMty j>er- 
son, i .^10110 ought to prritdi Itofs. vi 138, 132- 
(3)Bonr. vh I3S. 140. Big. iti. 421. IVov. ii. 
«2. 03. 
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of congradilatjon, yet the condemnation of so great a number of persons, 
many of whom belonged to the highest society in Paris, l6 death together, 
spread a general consternation through the capital. During four years of a 
steady and lenient administration, the people had not only lost their indif- 
ference, but acquired a horror at the shedding of blood ; and a catastrophe 
of this sort, whi^ recalled the sanguinary scenes of the Convention, diffused 
universal distress. To this feeling soon succeeded a sense of the gross injustice 
done to Moreau, found guilty upon the unsupported declarations of two 
conspirators who were condemned along with himself; and with so strong a 
sense of the iniquity of the conviction in the breast of the judges, that they 
were obliged to sentence him to a punishment, ridiculous and inadequate if 
he were guilty, oppressive if innocent {i), 
ot thr'a?it Napoleon, however, was not really cruel ; he was, on the contrary, 
.Xr”hr *" general averse to measures of severity, and only callous to all 
canvic'ions the suffering they occasioned, when they seemed necessary either 
I's'mrd for the projects of his ambition, or the principles of his state policy. 

His object in all these measures was to attain the throne, and for this pur- 
pose the death of the Duke d’Enghien, which struck terror into the Royalists, 
and the condemnation of Moreau, which paralysed the Republicans, seemed 
indispensable. Having attained these steps, he yielded not less to his own 
inclinations than the dictates of sound policy in pardoning many of the per- 
sons convicted. Murat, immediately after the sentence was pronounced, 
repaired to NapolOon, and earnestly entreated him to signalize his accession 
to the imperial throne by pardoning all the accused ; but he could not obtain ' 
from him so splendid an act of mercy. Josephine, never wanting at the call 
of humanity, exerted her powerful influence in favour of several of the per- 
sons under sentence'; many other persons at the court followed her example, 
and others were pardoned,, in particular Lajolais, in consideration of the 
services they had rendered to the police during the conspiracy. In these 
different ways, Bouvet de Lozier, Riviere, .\rmand de Polignac, Lajolais, and 
Armand Gaillard, and three ptbers, experienced thp mercy of the first consul. 
The remainder were executed on the 25lh June, on the place de Grcvc; they 
all underwent their fate with'^heroic fortitude, protesting with tlieir last 'I 
breath their fidelity, to their king and country, and Georges, in particular^i^ 
insisted upon dying Grst, in order that his companions, who knew that he had j 
been offered his pardon by the first consul, might see that he had not desertedi 
them in the extreme hour (2). 

HU unii, Napoleon asserted to Bourrienne, shortly after the trial was over, . 

lojiornu. Jig jjjij jjggjj greatly annoyed by the result of the process, 
chiefly because it prevented him from utterly extinguishing Moreau as the . 
headofa party in the stale; lhatassuredly he never would havesutfered him . 
to perish on the scaffold ; but that his name, withered by a capital conviction, 
would no longer have been formidable, and that he had been led to direct a » 
prosecution, from his Council assuring him that there could be no doubt of a 
conviction. He added, that if he had foreseen the result, he would have pri- 
valely urged Moreau to travel, and even have given him a foreign embassy 
to colour bis departure (5). .\fter the sentence was pronounced, he acted 
with indulgence to his fallen rival. On the very day on which he requested 
permission to retire to America, Napoldon granted it ; he purchased his estate “ ' 
of Gros-Bois, near Paris, which he conferred upon Berthier, and paid the ex- 



(3) Bour. VI* US, 1ST* Ror. ti. 



(1} Rov. ii. 63, 64. Boor. vi. 140, U|. 
( 3 ) Bour. vi. 142« |44« Bov. ii. 66« 
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penses of his jonrney to Barcelona, preparatory to embarking for fhe United' 
States, out of the public treasury. His ardent mind had been singularly cap- 
tivated by the stern resolution of Georges; after his sentence was pronounced, 
he sent Heal to the Temple, and offered, if he would attach himself to his 
service, to give him a regiment, and even make him one of his aides-de-camp ; 
but the heroic Vendden remained faithful to his principles even in that ex- 
tremity, and preferred dying with his comrades to all the allurements of the 
imperial throne (1). “ —it' 

cTJuio' One other deed of darkness belongs to the same period in the . 
in government of Napofoon. Captain Wright, from whose vessel • 
Pichegrti had been disembarked, was afterwards shipwrecked on 
the coast of Morbihan, and brought, with all his crew, to Paris, where they 
were examined as witnesses on the trial of Georges. This intrepid man, who 
had formerly been a lieutenant on board Sir Sidney Smith’s ship, when he 
stopped the Eastern career of Napoleon at Acre, positively declined to give 
any evidence, saying, with the spirit which became a British oIBcer, “ Gen- 
tlemen, 1 am an officer in the British service ; 1 care not what treatment you 
have in reserve for me; I am not bound to account to you for the orders I 
have received, and I decline your jurisdiction.” He added, after his deposi- 
tion, taken in prison, was read over in court, that “ they had not annexed 
to that declaration the threat held out to him, that he should be shot if he 
did not reveal the secrets of his country (2).” Some time after this, but the 
precise date is not known, as it was not revealed by the French Government 
for. long afterwards. Captain Wright was found in his cell in the Temple with 
•his throat cut from ear In' car. By whom this was done remains, and pro- 
bably will ever remain, a mystery. The French authorities gave out that he 
had committed suicide in prison ; but the character of that officer, and the 
letters he had written shortly before his death, in which he positively 
declared he had no intention of laying violent hands on himself, rendered that 
event extremely improbable. The previous threats which he publicly de- 
clared on the trial they had made to him, and the strong desire which the 
French Government had to implicate the English Cabinet in a conspiracy 
against the life of the first consul, in order to weaken the force of public 
indignation in Europe at the death of the Duked’Enghien, render it more than ,, 
proteble that he was cut off in order to extinguish the evidence which hO;^ 
could give as to the disgraceful methods resorted to by the police to extort J 
declarations from their prisoners; or possibly, as was asserted in England at'*¥ 
the time, to destroy the traces of torture on his person (3j. ' 

It was in the midst.of these bloody events that Napoleon assnmed 
tliO"’ERiAL CROWN, and the shadow of the expiring Republic was 
Crmn. transformed into the reality of Byzantine servitude. Eighteen 
months before, he had declared in the Council of State, “ that the principle of 



(l) Boar. V. Add. Re^. 1804> 195> Rov. ii. 
65, 66 

Ills opinion “ Tlicrp is oiip man,” said N’apo- 
of gorges. “ anionw the con.^piralors whom 

1 that is Ororges. I!is tuind is of the right 

stamp; in my hantls he wmild have done gifal 
thiiigK. 1 appreciate all the ftnnt>es.« of his cli:«rac- 
ter, and I would have given it a right direvlimi. 1 
madr Real iuform Kitn, that If be would attach him- 
self to inr, 1 would not Only pardon him, Imt give 
htm a regiment. What do I soy? 1 would have 
made hhn one of iny aidos-de-camp, Sach a step 
would have excited a great cluiQour, but, 1 should 



not have cared for it. Georges refosed every thing. 
He i.s a bar of iron, %^'hat can I now do? He must 
undergo bis f^Ut, for :»ucb a man Is loo dangerous 
in a party: it hta necessity of my situation.*’ [Bour. 
vi. 159.] This is a suffirieut proof that Kapoleon 
was aware that assassination formed no part of the 
design of the eouspVHlors against him, for assu- 
redly he would never have Uhen the chief of such 
a band into his service. 

(12) Bout, v, 135, 136- Ror. ii. 60- Scott, v 12G> 
128. t 

{3} Scott, T. 127. 129. Ann. Reg. |805- Sir Ko~ 
bert >ViUoit*8 Egypt, 72. O'ileara, I. 275. 
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hereditary succetision was absurd, irreconcilable with the sovereignty of the 
people, and impossible in France (1) ; ” and four years before that he had an- 
nounced to the Italian stales, “that his victories were the commencement of 
the era of representative governments;” and already he was prepared to 
adopt a measnre which should establish that absurd and impracticable system 
in that very country, and overturn, within all the states that were subjected 
to his influence, those very representative institutions. Fesligia nulla re- 
trorsam was the principle of his policy. He never looked back to the past, or 
attempted to reconcile former professions with present actions; success, not 
duty, was the ruling principleof his conduct ; he deemed nothing done while 
any thing remained to do. 

pumriii, neither from a thirst for blood, nor a jealousy of the Bour- 

tto'jukt”' tons, that he pul the Duke d’Enghieu to death. Expedience, sup- 
<cEi,shif„. posed political expedience, was the motive. “ Whenabouttomake 
himself emperor,” says Madame de Stael, “ he deemed it necessary, on the one 
hand, to dissipate the apprehensions of the revolutionary party as to the re- 
turn of the Roiirhons ; and to prove, on the other, to the Royalists, that when 
they attached themselves to him, they finally broke with the ancient dynasty. 
It was to accomplish that double object that he committed the .murder of a 
prince of the blood, of the Duke d’Eiighien. He passed the Rubicon of crime, 
and from that moment misfortune was written on his destiny (2).” Inter- 
posing boldly, like the Committee of Dublic Safety on occasion ofthefallof 
Danton, between the Royalists and Republicans, he struck redoubtable blows 
to both; proving to the former, by the sacrifice of their brightest oniamcnt, 
that all prospect of reconciliation with them was at an end ; and to the other, 
by the trial of their favourite leader, that all hopes of reviving in the people 
the dreams of democratic enthusiasm were extinguished; while to the great 
body of revolutionary iiroprietors, the millions who had protited by the pre- 
ceding convulsions, and were desirous only to preserve what they had gained, 
beheld out the guarantee of a hereditary throne, and a dynasty competent to 
restrain all the popular excesses of which the recollection was so deeply 
engraven in the public mind (3). 

kiwi, (ns. season chosen for the first broaching of these ideas, which 
floating in prospect in the thoughts of all reflecting 
6rnn(”. persons, was shortly after the death of the Duke d’Enghien ; and 
when a vague disquietude pervaded the public mind as to the result of the 
conspiracies and trials which excited so extraordinary an interest. In a se- 
cret conference with several of the leading members of the Senate, held six 
days after that event, Napoli'on represented to them the precarious state of 
the Republic, dependent as it was on the life of a single individual, daily ex- 
posed to the daggers of assassin's ; passed in review' the diflerent projects 
""re'' which might be a*doptcd to give it more stability, a Republic, the 
restoration of the ancient dynasty, or the creation of a new one ; and dis- 
cussed them all as a disinterested spectator, totally unconnected with any 
plans which might be ultimately adopted. The obsequious senators, divining 
his secret intentions, warmly combated the transference of power to any 
other hands, and conjured him to provide as .soon as possible for the public' 
weal, by making supreme power hereditary in a race of Sovereigns, com- 
mencing with himself. Feigning a reluctant consent, he at length .said: 

“ Well, if you are really convinced that my nomination as emperor is neces- 






(0 Thib. <54. 

(J) Kcv.b'ranf. ii. 328. 



(3) Bigil. lil.»77. 
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sary to the welfare of France, lake at least every possible precaatibn against 
my tyranny ; yes, I repeal it, against my tyranny ; for who knows how far, in 
such a situation, I may be tempted to abuse the authority with which 1 may 
be invested (f) ?” < f . . 

The project thus set on foot was the subject of secret negotiations for above 
a month between the Senate and the Government. It was agreed that the 
hrst public announcement of it should come from the Tribunate, as the only, 
branch of the legislature in which the shadow even of popular representa- 
tion prevailed. So completely had the strength of that once formidable body 
been prostrated, and its character changed by the alterations made on its 
constitution when the consulate for life was proclaimed, that it proved the 
ready instrument of these ambitious projects. Every thing was arranged 
with facility for acting the great drama in presence of the people. The mo- 
ment was chosen ; the dispositions were made ; the speeches, addresses, and 
congratulations agreed on ; the parts assigned to the principal actors, before 
the curtain drew up, or the people were admitted to the spectacle. At length, 
on the 2Slh April, the representation began in the hall of the Tribunate (2).. 
Th^ Tnbtt* MM. Curee and Simeon were the most distinguished oratorspn the 
Uirwafd “o side of the Government in that branch of the legislature. “ Bev'o- 
lulions," said they, “ are the diseases of the body politic; every 
Aphl'a! thing which has been overturned was not in reality d^rving of 
‘ censure. There are certain bases of public prosperity at the foun- 
dation of every social ediflee. Seasons of discord may displace tbfm for a 
time, but ere long ibeir own weight restores them to their natural situation; 
and if a skilful band superintends the reconstruction of the building daring 
that period of returning stability, they may regain a form which shall endure 
for centuries. Itis in vain that we are reminded of the. long possession of the 
ancient dynasty. Principles and facts alike oppose tbdr restoration. The 
people, the sole fountain and depositary of power, may displace a family, by 
virtue of the same authority by which they sealed them on the throne. Eu- 
rope has sanctioned the change by recognising our new government. The 
reigning family in England have no other title to the throne but the w'ift of 
the people. ‘ When Pepin was crowned, it was only,’ says Montesquieu, ‘ a 
ceremony the more, and a phantom the less. Ue acquired nolliing by.it but 
the ornaments of royally ; nothing was changed in the nation. When the 
successors of Charlemagne lost supreme authority, Hughes Capet already held 
the keys of the kingdom : the crown was placed on his head because he alone 
was able to defend it. ’ 

spfrrh of “ An eternal barrier separates us from the return of the factions. 

which would tear our entrails, and that royal family which we 
C4.IU.1. proscribed in 1792 because it had violated our rights. It is by plac- 
ing the crown on the head of the lirst consul alonethat the French can preserve 
their dignity, their independence, and their territory. Thus only will the 
army be assured of a brilliant establishment, faithful chiefs, intrepid olB- 
cers, and the glorious standards which have so often led it to victory ! it will 
neither have to fear unwortliy humiliations, disgraceful disbanding, or horrid 
civil wars, where the bones of the defenders of tbeir country arc exposed to 
the winds. Let us hasten then to demand hereditary succession in the supreme 
magistrate; ‘ for in voting this to a chief,’ as Pliny said to Trajan, ‘ we pre- 
vent the return of a master.’ But at the same time let us give a worthy name 

(l) IV Slay. RiV. Fran.;, ii. 32S, 3a0. Tliiii. 4S5. 
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to so great a power; let us adorn the first magistrate in the world by a digni- 
fied epithet ; let us choose that which shall at once convey the idea of the ! 
first civil functions, recall glorious recollections, and in noways infringe on . 
the sovereignty of the people. I see, for the chief of the national power, no 
name so worthy as that of Emperor. If it means victorious consul, who is so 
worthy to bear it ? IVhat people, what armies were ever more deserving of 
such a title in their chief? I demand, therefore, that we lay before the Se- 
nate the wish of the nation, that Napoldon Bonaparte, at present first consul, 
be declared Emperor, and in that quality re_piain charged with the govern- 
ment of the French Republic; that the imperial dignity be declared heredi- 
tary in his family; and that such of our institutions as are only sketched out 
be definitely arranged (1).” No sooner was the har.mguc delivered than a 
crowd of orators rushed forward to inscribe their names on the tribune to fol- 
low in the same course. The senate of Augustus was never more obsequious. 

Notwithstanding the headlong course which public opinion was following 
towards despotic power, and the obvious necessity for it to stay the discord 
from which such boundless suffering had ensued, there were some deter- 
mined men who stood forward to resist the change, undeterred by the frowns 
of power, unseduced by the cheers of the multitude, uninstructed by the 
Honour- lessoos of expcriencc. Carnot in the Tribunate, and Berber in the 
iucroT*'’ Council of Slate, were the foremost of this dauntless band. There 
croot. jg something in the spectacle of moral courage, of individual firm- 
ness withstanding public transports, of conscious integrity despising regal 
seductions, which must command respect, even when advocating a course 
which] is impracticable or inexpedient. “ In what a position,” said they, 

“ will this proposition place all those who have advocated the principles of 
the Revolution ! IVhcn hereditary succession to the throne is established, 
there will no longer remain a shadow to the Republic of all for which it has 
sacrificed so many millions of lives. I cannot believe that the people of 
France are disposed so soon to abandon all that has been so dearly acquired. 
Was;liberty, then, only exhibited to man to increase his regrets for a blessing 
which he never can enjoy? Is it to be for ever presented to his eyes as the 
forbidden fruit to which he dares not reach out his hand? Has nature, which 
has inspired us with so pressing a desire for this great acquisition, doomed 
us in its search to continual disappointment? No! I can never be brought 
to regard a blessing so generally preferred to all others, without which all 
others are nothing, as a mere illusion. My heart tells me that liberty is pos- 
sible, and that the system which it goes to establish is easier of institution, 
and more stable in duration, than either arbitrary power or an unrestrained 
oligarchy.” Every one respected the courage and motives of these upright 
men, but the fallacy of their arguments was not the less apparent, the public 
tendency to despotism not the less irresistible (2). In the Council of State 
the hereditary succession was carried by a majority of 20 to 7 ; and in the 
Tribunate by a still larger majority, Carnot alone voting in the minority. 

UKi«rmi The theatrical representation thus got up in the Tribunate, and 
Iri“b “bicii the exchange of addresses, consultations, public and private, w hich 
lollowed, soon produced the desired effect. In Napoldon’s words, 
roantei. j( v^-as now evidciit that the pear was ripe. Addresses flowed in 
from all quarters, from the army, the municipalities, the cities, the cham- 
bers of commerce, all imploring the first consul to ascend the imperial throne. 



(l) Uuur. vi. 5S, Hi. 381, 38^. 
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and vicing with cacli other in the strains of servile adulation. Their general 
strain was, “ Greatest of men, complete your work; render it as immortal 
as your glory ; you have extricated us from the chaos of the past ; you 
have overwhelmed us w ilh the blessings of the present ; nothing remains 
but to guarantee for us the future.” To the address of the Senate, implor- 
ing him to assume the purple, Napoleon replied, “ AVe have been con- 
stantly guided by the principle that sovereignty resides in the people; and 
that therefore every thing, without exception, should be rendered cort- 
iiu.iKw.r lo ducive to their interest, happiness, and glory. It is to attain 
ihrsensio (],is end that the supreme magistracy, the Senate, the Council, the 
Legislative Body, the Electoral Body, and all the branches of administration, 
have been instituted. The people of France can add nothing to the happi- 
ness and glory which surround me; but I feel that my most sacred as my 
most pleasing duty is to assure to its children the advantages secured by that 
revolution which cost so much, and above all, by the death of so many mil- 
lions of brave men who died in defence of our rights. It is my most earnest 
desire that we may be able to say, on the 14th July in this year — ‘ Fifteen 
years ago, by a spontaneous movement, we ran to arms, we gained liberty, 
equality, and glory.’ Now these lirst of blessings, secured beyond the possi- 
M.y *. isioi. bility of chance, are beyond the reach of danger ; they are preserved 
for you and your children. Institutions, conceived and commenced in the 
midst of the tempests of war, both without and within, are about to be 
secured, while the state resounds with the designs and conspiracies of our 
mortal enemies, by the adoption of all that the experience of ages has demon- 
strated to be necessary to guarantee the rights which the nation has deemed 
essential to its dignity, its liberty, and its happiness (1).” 

!i7tto/Iuw this answer is to be found the key to the whole policy of the 
hii whole first consul on the throne, and the secret of the astonishing facility 
the iLoiic. with which he established, on the ruins of revolutionary passions, 
the most despotic throne of Europe. Aware that the great body of mankind 
are incapable of judging on public affairs, but perfectly adequate to a percep- 
tion of their private interests, he invariably observed the principles tliere set 
forth, of carefully protecting all the revolutionary interests, and constantly 
addressing the people in the language of revolutionary equality. By steadily 
adhering to these rules, he succeeded in at once calming their interested 
fears, and flattering their impassioned feelings; by constantly holding out 
that the people were the source of all pow'er, he blinded them to the fact that 
they had ceased to be the possessor of any ; and by religiously respecting all 
the interests created by the Revolution, he rendered the nation indifferent to 
the abandonment of all the principles on which it was founded. 
cuil'/Vm. things being at length matured, the Senate, by a decree on the 
p"' «' 18th May, declared Napoldon Emperor of the French ; but referred 
May li', to the people the ratification of their device, which declared the 
throne hereditary in his family, and that of his brothers, Joseph and Lucien. 
The obsequious body hastened to St.-Cloud with the decree, when the Em- 
peror received them with great magnificence. “ Whatever,” said he, “ can 
contribute to the good of the country, is essentially connected with my hap- 
piness. I submit the law concerning the succession to the throne to the sanc- 
tion of the people. I hope France will never repent of the honours with 
which she has environed myself and my family. Come what may, my spirit 
will be no longer with my posterity from the moment that they shall cease 
to merit the love and the conCdeuce of the great nation (2). 

(0 Hour. Tl. li, 70- (a) Bi|n. iii. 387. 
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Gfnfni Tlie appeal to the people soon proved that the first consul, in as- 
"n?!! of ihr suming the imperial dignity, had only acted in accordance with the 
n.iion. wishes of the immense majority of the nation. Registers were 
opened in every conimune of France, and the result showed that there were 
3,572,529 votes in the alfirmalive (1), and only 2569 in the negative. His- 
tory has recorded no example of so unanimous an approbation of the founda- 
tion of a dynasty; no instance of a nation so joyfully taking refuge in the 
stillness of despotism. 

I'i'rrid""' 'Ri'ious changes, necessarily flowing from this great step, im- 
hi> f.miiy. mediately followed. On the day after his accession, the Senate 
published a senatus consultum, hy which the imperial dignity was established 
in the Bonaparte family, and the rank and precedence of his relations, as well 
as the other dignitaries of the empire, regulated. Various important altera- 
tions on the constitution were made hy this decree, if constitution it could be 
called, which had only the shadow of representative institutions with the 
reality of military despotism ; but they will more appropriately come U) be 
considered in the chapter relating to the internal government of the Emperor. 
The whole real powers of government were, by the new senatus consultum, 
vested in the Senate and the Council of State; in other words, in the Em- 
peror. The Legislative Body continued its mute inglorious func- 
hiTh" F.m*."* tions. The Tribunate, divided into several sections, and obliged to 
discuss in these separate divisions the projects of laws transmitted 
to it by the Legislative Body (2), lost the little consideration which still be- 
longed to it, and paved the way for its total suppression, which soon after 
ensued. In every thing but name the Government of France was thencefor- 
ward anatbsolute despotism. 

Crrrtfon ' N^oieon’s first step -on coming to the throne was to create the 
!h^/l>n'be Marshals of the empire, and it was ordered that they should be 
Eoipirt. addressed as M. le Mari'chal. Those first named were eighteen in 
number, well known in the annals of military glory ; Berthier, Murat, Mon- 
ccy, Jourdan, Massdna, Augereau,Bernadotte,Soult, Brune, l..annes, Mortier, 
Ney, Davoust, Bessi^res, Kellermann, Lefebvre, P^rignon, and Serrurier. He 
already projected the creation in their favour of those new patents of no- 
' bility, which were destined to recall the most glorious events of the empire, 
and form a phalanx of Paladins t6 defend the imperial throne (3). 

R>pid pro- On the same day Napoldon fixed the titles and precedence of all 
the members of his family. He directed that his brothers and sis^'> 
ters should receive the title of imperial highness; that the great 
dignitaries of the empire should adopt that of most serene highness ; and that 
the address of “ my lord” should be revived in favour of these elevated per- 
sonages. Thenceforth the progress of court etiquette and Oriental forms was 
as rapid at the Tuileriesas in the seraglio of the Byzantine empire. “ Who- 
ever,” says Madame de Stafil, “ could suggest an additional piece of etiquette 
from the olden time, propose an additional reverence, a new mode of knock- 
ing at the door of an antechamber, a more ceremonious method of presenting 
a petition, or folding a letter, was received as if be had been a benefactor of 
tbe human race. The code of imperial etiquette is the most remarkable au- 
thentic record of human baseness that has been recorded by history ( 4 ).” 

(l) Rign. lit. 388. Digniried Ho sootier did he Teceiv« inlf*Uigence 

.^rt. 96. Senaitts Cons. M »7 19. I80i. Big". of of the assumption of the impertnl 

iti, 363. n«mr. vi. 76. 1.puU crown l>y ^apoi(’oi>,lh.Tii1.ou{5X.Vliip 

(3) Rtmr. VI. 78, Rign, iii. 401 ■ XVIIt- on the RhoreR of the Reltic, hastened 

»!) Fran*;, ii. 331, 335- Hour. vi. 77, 78- .to protest against an apt so suhversise of the 
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Such was the termination of the political changes of the French 
Revolution : such the consequences of the first great experiment 
tried in modern Europe of regenerating society by destroying all its institu- 
tions. Born of the enthusiasm and philanthropy of the higher and educated 
classes, adopted by the fervour and madness of the people, coerced by the 
severity of democratic tyranny, fanned by the gales of foreign conquest, dis- 
graced by the cupidity of domestic administration; having exhausted every 
art of seduction, and worn out every means of delusion, it sunk at length into 
the stillness of absolute power. Rut it was nut the slumber of freedom, to 
awaken fresh and vigorous in after-days ; it was the deep sleep of despotism ; 
the repose of a nation worn out by suffering; the lethargy of a people who in 
the preceding convulsions had destroyed all the elements ofdurable freedom, 
tiller™" •‘cspt^ct there is a remarkable dilference between the slate 

ib»Ei.fii.h of the public mind and the disposition of the people in England 

■ndftrnrh 

rcToiaiiom. duHiig tlio usurpatioii of Cromwell, and in France under the em- 
pire of Napoleon. Roth w ere military despotisms, originating in the fervour 
of former times; but the philosophic observer might discern under the one 
symptoms of an unconquered spirit, destined to restore the public freedom 
when the tyranny of the moment was overpast; in the other, the well-known 
features of .\siatic servility, the grave, in every age, of independent institu- 
tions. The English nobility kept aloof from the court of the protector; he 
strove in vain to assemble a house of jiecrs ; the landed proprietors remained 
in sullen silence on their estates; such was the refractory spirit of the com- 
mons, that every parliament was dissolved within a few weeks after it as- 
sembled, and when one of his creatures suggested that the crown should be 
offered to the victorious soldier, the proposal was rejected by a great ma- 
jority of the very parliament which he had moulded in the way most likely 
to be subservient to his will. Rut the case was very different in France. 
There the nation rushed voluntarily and headlong into the arms of despotism ; 
the first consul experienced scarcely any resistance in his strides to absolute 
power either from the nobility, the commons, or the people; all classes vied 
with each other in their servility to the reigning authoiity; the old families 
eagerly sought admittance into his antechambers, the new' greedily coveted 
the spoils of the empire, the cities addressed him in strains of Eastern adu- 
lation, the peasants almost unanimously seated him on the throne. Rapid as 
his advances to absolute power were, they could hardly keep pace with the 
desire of the nation to receive the chains of a master; and with truth might 
he apply to all his subjects what Tiberius said of the Roman Senate : — “ Oh! 
homines ad servitutem parati.” 

whw^iWiTt We should widely err if we supposed that this extraordinary 
to the * difference was owing cither to any inherent servility in the French 
character, or any deficiency in the spirit of freedom among the 
inhabitants of that country when the contest commenced. There 
•ioM. never was a nation more thoroughly and unanimously imbued 
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rights of hit r«mriy. ** In taking Ihe title of Em- 
peror,'* said tbe exiled princr^ " Bonaparte has 
pul the seal to his usurpation. That new act of 
a revolution, in whieh every thing has been fun* 
daineutaliy null, canhot doubtless impair my 
rights; but being accountable for my conduct to 
other sovereigns, whose rights are not less injured 
than my own, and whose thrones are shaken by the 
principles which the Senate of Paris has dared to 
put forth ; accountable to France, to my family, to . 
my own honour, 1 should consider myself guilty of 



betraying the common cause if I preserved silence 
on tliis occasion. I declare, then, after renewing 
my protest against all the illegal acle*«6m«iittea 
since the commencement of tlie Rev o lq iied t , that far 
from recognising the newt title conferred on Bona- 
parte by a body which has itself no legal existence. 
1 protest against that title, ami all the subsequent 
acts to whitTi it may give rise." This protest was so 
little regarded by the French Government, that it 
was pnbUshed on tbe tit iuly in the AtoarteMr.— 
See Biesos, iii, 389> 301« 
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with the passion, botli for liberty and equality, than the French were during 
the early years of the Revolution; and in the prosecution of that object they 
incurred hardships, and underwent sufferings, greater perhaps than any 
other people ever endured in a similar time. It was the magnitude of the 
changes produced by the Revolution, the prostration of all the higher classes 
which it induced, which produced this effect. When France emerged from 
the Revolution, almost all the old families were destroyed; commerce and 
manufactures were ruined, and the only mode of earning a subsistence 
which remained to the classes above the cultivators of the soil, was by 
entering into the service, and receiving the pay of Government. Necessity, 
as much as inclination, drove all into servility to the reigning authority; if 
they did not pay court to persons in power, they had no alternative but to 
starve. Necker, in his last and ablest work had already clearly perceived 
this important truth. “ If by a revolution in the social system, or in public 
opinion,” says he, “ you have lost the elements of great proprietors, 
you must consider yourselves as having lost the elements requisite for the 
formation of a tempered monarchy, and turn, with whatever pain, to a dif- 
ferent constitution of society. I do not believe that Bonaparte himself, with 
all his talent, his genius, and his power, could succeed in establishing in 
France a constitutional hereditary monarchy. There is a mode of founding 
a hereditary monarchy, however, widely different from all the principles of 
freedom; the same which introduced the despotism of Rome; the force of 
the army, the Pra“lorian guards, the soldiers of the East and the West. 
May God preserve France from such a destiny.” AVhal a testimony to the 
final result of the Revolution, from the man who, by the duplication of the 
Tiers-Etat, had so great a share in creating it (1) 1 
vmicoo- Madame de StaCl has well explained the prodigious and unpre- 
of InOurncf cedented accumulation of power and influence which was con- 
riod’Sn ih'o centrated in the hands of the first consul when reconstructing the 
S‘rn.' disjointed members of society after the preceding convulsions, 
mint. u Every mode of earning a subsistence had disappeared during 
ten years of previous suffering. No person could consider himself secure of 
his livelihood ; men of all classes, ruined or enriched, banished or rewarded, 
equally found themselves at the mercy of the supreme power. Thousands 
of Frenchmen were on the list of emigrants; millions were the possessors 
of national domains; thousands were proscribed as priests or nobles; tens 
of thousands feared to be so for their revolutionary misdeeds. Napoldon, 
who fully appreciated the immense authority which such a state of depen- 
dence gave him, took care to keep it up. To such a one he restored his 
property, from another he withheld it ; by one edict he gave back the una- 
lienatcd woods to the old proprietors, by another he suspended the gift. 
“ There was hardly a Frenchman in the whole kingdom, who had not some- 
thing to solicit from the Government, and that something was the means of 
existence. The favour of Government thus led, not to an increase of vain 
or frivolous pleasures, but to a restoration of your country, a termination 
of exile, the bread of life. That unheard-of state of dependence, proved 
fatal to the spirit of freedom in the nation. An unprecedented combination 
of circumstances put at the disposition of a single man the laws passed 
during (he Reign of Terror, and the military force created by Revolutionary 
enthusiasm. .411 the local authorities, all the provincial establishments were 
suppressed or annulled; there remained only in France a single centre of 
movement, and that was Paris ; and all the men in the provinces who were 

l) Nrcker, Dcrui>rc» Vun, 235, 340. 
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driven (o solicit public employment were compelled to come to tlie capital 
to find their livelihood. Thence has proceeded that rage for employment or 
situations under Government, which has ever since devoured and degraded 
France (1).” 

Toui df- Another element which powerfully contributed to the same eflijet, 
[['"VX","' was the complete concentration of all the influence of the press in 
“'""■'’"“ the hands of Government, in consequence of the changes and 
calamities of former times. “ The whole journals of France were subjected,” 
says the same author, “ to the most rigorous censure; the periodical press 
repeated, day after day, the same observations without any one being per- . 
rnitted to contradict lliem. Under such circumstances, the press, instead of 
being, as is so often said, the safeguard of liberty, becomes the most terrible 
arm in the liand of power. In the same way, as regular troops are more 
formidable than militia to the independence of the i)eople, so do hired 
writers deprave and mislead public opinion, much, more than could possibly 
take place when men communicated only by words, and formed their opi- 
nions on facts which fell under their observation. When the appetite for 
news can be satisfied only by continued falsehood; when the reputation of 
every one depends on calumnies, universally diffused, without the possi- 
bility of their refutation; when the opinions to be advanced on every cir- 
cumstance, every work, every individual, are submitted to the observations 
of journalists as a file of soldiers to the ?ommands of their ollicers, the art 
of printing becomes what was formerly said of cannon, ‘ tlie lastsiogic of 
kings (2).’” , . 

!»pomk»i These profound observations suggest an important eomltision m 
ta.IchVhls pn'bical science, which is, that the press can be regarded as the 
bulwark of liberty only as long as, independent of it, the elements 
of freedom exist in the diffei ent classes of society ; and that if thbse elements 
are destroyed, and the balance in the state subverted, either by an undue 
preponderance of popular or regal power, it instantly changes its functions, 
and instead of the arm of independence, becomes the instrument of op- 
pression. it immensely augments the power of the weapons with which the 
different classes of society combat each other; but the direction which this 
great engine receives, and the objects to which it may be directed, are iis 
various as the changing dispositions and fleeting passions of mankind, in a 
constitutional monarchy, where a due balance is preserved between the dif- 
ferent classes of society, tlie cause of freedom is strengthened by its influence ; 
but in another state of things it may be perverted to very diflerent purposes, 
and become, as in Republican America, the organ of democratic, or in Im- 
perial France, the instrument of sovereign oppression. The only security, 
therefore, for durable freedom, is to be found in the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of all classes of the people; in the due ascendency of wealth and 
education, as well as the energy and independence of popular industry; and 
the gales to Oriental servitude may be opened as wide by the vehemence of 
democratic injustice, as the advances of regal ambition or the force of military 
power. 



,(l) fit SUtI, BAt. Frant. li. J58. 261. 372. 373. 



' Wirt 

(2) DeStael, Rev. Frnnr. ii. 263. 20V«'iJlr 
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